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Authoritative analyses of 85 markets and their re- 


lated fields 


Mechanical specifications, rates and circulations for 
the 1,900 business papers serving U.S. industry 


THE MEDIA DATA FILE 


Complete information about 220 of the country’s 
leading business papers 


BUSINESS REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


A complete list of directories, buyers’ guides, catalog files and other 
forms of business reference publications. 
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“Hirt Tur Roap”. The book outlines technique for con- 

ducting field research as an aid to more effective business 
paper copy. It points the way toward making the whole 
advertising and sales promotion function a more vital part 
of a company’s activities. Chockfull of typical examples and 
practical suggestions. Tells why and how field research can 
help bring a better return on the advertiser's investment. 


2 “INTENSIVE by John E, 


“Advertising Immortal” who did so much to replace 


ADVERTISING”, Kennedy, the 
“guff” in advertising with “printed salesmanship”. An 
interesting and forceful description of those ageless funda- 
mental advertising principles which have practical applica- 
tion to today’s advertising problems. 


“How I HamstRuNG My ADVERTISING AGENCY”. The 
confession of an advertising manager who found out how 
to get his money's worth from his agency’s copywriting 
skill. Especially valuable in suggesting means of promoting 
better understanding and cooperation between agencies and 


advertising departments. 


“Mr. Presip—eNt: Meet Your ADVERTISING MANAGER”. 
Addressed to top management, this booklet is in the na- 
ture of a private consultation on the sort of a man the adver- 
tising manager is; what he is really worth; and how to get 


the most out of him. 


ASSOCIATED 


205 East 42nd Street, 


THE 


Free hids for Sales andl 
Advertising Executives 


TIMELY INFORMATIVE LITERATURE 10 
HELP YOU SOLVE CURRENT PROBLEMS: 


available. 


New York 17, New York 


A.B.P.’s BUSINESS IS TO BOOST YOUR BUSINESS 












For many years the Associated Business Papers has 
issued helpful data for sales and advertising people. | 
Listed below are the booklets and leaflets currently © 














ABP offers any or all of these to you without charge 
in the interests of better advertising in business 
publications. 







If you need informative material not listed here, don't 
hesitate to let us know. More than likely we have the 
required data in our extensive files, culled from adver- 
tisers in many fields throughout the country. 













“FINDING Out”, A little, 8-page booklet which outlines 

practice-tested methods of guiding field interviews to 
help uncover a wealth of material concerning the needs and 
wants of customers and prospects. 








“MEN, MONEY, AND Ipeas” by John E. Wiley, Chairman 
of the Board, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. This little 
booklet tells of the vital role of the business press in American 


Th 







industrial history, and expounds the worth of business papers 







as a means for continuing adult education and exchanging With th 
ideas, without which men and money have little significance. # * 19 
to the 

“A PAGE OF ADVERTISING IS A PAGE OF ADVERTISING’. No §&sions 
matter where it runs, every advertising page should rate Bhustaia. 















the same amount of executive attention and a comparable Bu jcc. 
amount and quality of creative time. This leaflet cites case@y .. 1. 
histories of prize-winning business paper advertising that ar 
brought better results because it wasn’t considered just " 
a a8 “¢ Wor 
another trade campaign”. 
SOF ser 
This symbol identifies all members of the 
Associated Business Papers . . . a national 
association of business publications devoted 
to increasing their usefulness to their sub- 
scribers and helping advertisers get a 
bigger return on their investment. 
thed m< 
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S Chicago 
BUSINESS PAPER «30 
1.6432. S 
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Information for Users...................... 
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A complete and extensive list of market refer- 
ences, enabling the user to find the data on al- 
most any imaginable field of trade or industry in 
the shortest possible time. 


Index to U. S. Publications.................. 


An alphabetical index, giving the page number 
on which detailed information for every business 
publication appearing in this volume may be 
found. More than 2,000 publications, covering 
every field, are indexed here. 























Index to Canadian Publications.............. 17 
Index to Media Data................. 


An alphabetical index of all advertisers in this 
volume, giving the page numbers on which their 
analyses are to be found. 










Business Publications and Their Markets... ._.. 19 


A factudl_qnd analytical study of the uses and 
functions of all types of business publications. 
Extremely “aluable as background material on 
publications in this category. 











Business Reference Publications.............. 


A complete alphabetical list of all year books, 
catalog files and other reference publications pub- 
lished for business. Detailed information about 
each publication appears in the section served 
by that publication. 














A brief resume of general business and trade 
statistics for the Dominion of Canada. 
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IT CAN BE YOURS! ne smn 


developed in the South in the past four years 


will be a profitable one for generations to come. 


From 1900 to 1939, the value of Southern 
manufactures jumped over 700 per cent to 
reach a total of $11,190,269,918 and an esti- 
mated value of $23,300,000,000 for the war year 
of 1944. The national gain from 1900 to 1939 
was only 400 per cent, Installed horsepower for 
production and hydroelectric developments in 


the South made similar gains. 


During the four years of war, private enter- 
prise in the South has expended more than 
$1,000,000,000 for plants and production facili- 
ties, while Federally financed facilities ap- 
proached the $5,000,000,000 mark. All of these 
have brought new people, new skills and new 


plans for the future—plans that are rapidly 
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maturing to make an industrial empire to 


astonish the world. 


You cannot afford to ignore a market that 
offers you so much! 

How can you reach it? 

There is no better way than through the 
Manufacturers Record. For 63 years, key pro- 
duction executives and business men have 
placed their faith in this business magazine 
which has constantly worked with them for the 
ever-expanding industrial economy of the South. 
No other publication has the confidence en- 


joyed by the Manufacturers Record. 


To put your message before’ the men who 
count, who do the buying —choose the Manu- 
facturers Record, business confidant of the 


executives in the 16 Southern States. 


For facts and figures on the “16-State Market™ of the 


South—read the annual Blue Book of Southern Progress 


MANUFACTURERS REC 


Established 1882 


The Business Magazine of the South 


CANDLER BUILDING + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
Publishers: 

Manufacturers Record —Blue Book of Southern Progress 

Construction Magazine — Daily Construction Bulletin 
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Information for the User 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL 

MARKETING is designed to supply primary informa- 
tion on industrial and trade markets and the business 
publications serving those markets to trade and in- 
dustrial advertisers and their advertising agencies. 

It is not designed to take the place of either the 
market analyst or the space buyer, but to lighten the 
burdens of those who desire market or media informa- 
tion by supplying basic and primary data which may 
serve aS a guide in directing the course of more in- 
tensive research. 

The principal function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is to bring together, in compact and con- 
cise form, all available statistical and research mate- 
rial bearing upon each field of trade and industry; 
to correlate and analyze this data, and to present it 
in logical and efficient arrangement. 

To that end the principal trades and industries are 
set up as separate sections, each section containing 
the market data pertaining to that field, and a com- 
plete list of business publications serving the field. 
The markets are completely cross-indexed and sub- 
divided, so that the user should have little difficulty 
in locating data about any field or division of trade 
or industry in which he is interested. 

The statistical material relating to each field has 
been gathered from a wide variety of sources, among 
which the various departments and bureaus of the 
United States Government, trade associations, and 
publications serving the field, are the most important. 
In every instance where it is possible to do so, the 
source of the material quoted is given, so that the 
iser who may desire additional or more complete data 
may refer to that source. 

The data given for each field is roughly of two 
types; the first type is purely statistical, including 
such information as number of units in the trade or 
industry, geographical distribution, volume of sales, 
etc., ete. The second type deals in general terms with 
internal conditions in the trade or industry, such as 


the usual methods of selling, whether direct or 
through jobbers; the types and amounts of materials, 
equipment and supplies purchased and used within 
the industry; the trade practices peculiar to that in- 


dustry; the most active business seasons, etc., etc. 
It is our belief that the classification of publications 
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in the Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING is the most accurate and helpful that has 
ever been presented. In each case a publication is 
listed in connection with the trade or industry it is 
primarily designed to serve; when, as is frequently 
the case, a publication has a logical appeal to two or 
more industries, it is cross-indexed under every 
“secondary” appeal. Thus the advertiser is enabled 
to select those media through which to get the most 
profitable coverage of the specific fields in which he 
is interested. 


HE data covering publications is complete and 

accurate, including information on rates, circu- 
lations, mechanical requirements, closing dates, fre- 
quency of issue, etc. In every case where A. B. C. 
circulation figures are given, the first figure is for 
total net paid, including bulk, as shown in the pub- 
lisher’s statement to the A. B. C. for the period ended 
June 30, 1945. The figure labeled “gross” is the total 
distribution figure, taken from the same statement. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING assumes no responsibility for 
the accuracy of unaudited circulation figures. Also 
identified are publications which supply information on 
the Publisher's Statement Form designed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association. 

Another feature of this issue of the Market Data 
Book Number is a descriptive listing of research and 
statistical material issued by publications serving 
each field. In most instances copies of these studies 
may be secured without charge direct from the pub- 
lishers, or through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


There is a special section and index for Canadian 
markets and publications which the reader will find 
useful. The section listing business reference publi- 
cations will also be found helpful. 

It is the hope of the publishers that users will find 
this volume of definite value, because of the concise 
and usable form in which data is presented. When 
more extensive information about a specific field or 
industry is desired, it is frequently possible for 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to supply such information, 
or to indicate a source. Requests for such co-opera- 
tion will be welcomed by the publishers. 








OUTSTANDING 
LEADERSHIP 


in 5 great 
MARKETS! 


ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH is the South’s own 
and only electrical journal. It reaches both the 
electrical men in industry and the electrical 
merchandising men in the South and Southwest, 
8,500 circulation to wholesalers, utilities, retail- 
ers, engineers, contractors. 
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POWER AND INDUSTRIAL 


SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 
offers complete—and the only complete—cov- 
erage of the nation’s fastest growing power and 
industrial area. Total circulation 15,000, with 
over twice the paid Southern circulation of any 
national book in the field. 


W.R.C. 


SU 


PUBLICATION 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL, 
with 19,500 circulation, blankets the automotive 
trade of the nineteen Southern and Southwest- 
ern states; distributors, jobbers, dealers, ga- 


rages, large service stations, fleets. 






HARDWARE 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE covers every 
factor in the Southern hardware trade—hard- 
ware and farm implement wholesalers and deal- 
ers. Reaching those responsible for 90 per cent 
of Southern hardware volume, its 8,000 circula- 
tion in the area is not approached by that of any 
“national” paper. 





TEXTILES 


COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, is 
national in coverage, read by the mills in every 
state where textile goods are manufactured. The 
management and production journal of the in- 
dustry—circulation over 14,000 copies, parallels 
buying power in each section of the country. 








ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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OUTSTANDING READERSHIP of the Smith Publications is assured | R 


through long service to their respective fields and constant contact and research 
among their industries. This Jive reader interest—plus unequaled coverage—gives 
these publications leadership in 5 of the South’s greatest markets. Only a Smith 
Publication offers complete Southern coverage in its field. 


W.R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 
GRANT BUILDING : 
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Index to Markets 





Page 
Abrasives (See Metal Working) .397 


Advertising and Merchandising. 23 
Air Cargo (See Distribution 


le ie ih a neuen aha 201 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ven- 
tilating, Plumbing, Sheet 
ST TTT re 31 
Alcoholic Beverages .......... 51 
(See also Brewing).......... 99 


Alloys (See Metal Working). ..397 
Aluminum (See Metal Mining) .393 


(See also Metal Working) 397 
Amusements (See Motion Pic- 

EE ws Nin th diecaie etna ase oda 433 
Apartments (See Building)....104 
Architects (See Building)..... 104 
Asylums (See Hospitals)......308 
Automotive Industry ......... 55 
Re a eee 69 

B 

ag a a a a ad 77 
Banking and Financial........ 87 
Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles... 89 
Beds (See Furniture).......... 295 
Beverages (See Bottling)...... 96 


Bicycles (See Sporting Goods) . .517 


Blast Furnaces (See Metal 
SED. ‘wsddt concn sdcuwees cme 
SO a eee oF 93 
Boilers (See Metal Working) . .397 
Books (See Printing)......... 481 


Bottling, Beverages, Soda Foun- 


Pr ee ee 96 
Brewing and Malting.......... 99 
Brick and Clay Products....... 101 

(See also Ceramics)......... 143 
ee I errr 104 
Building Materials and Supplies 

COG BEPED ncccccccicees 104 

(See also Lumber).......... 335 


Buses (See Transit Industry) . .525 
Business Equipment and Sup- 


DN aie paises kekuias aes 131 
Business Reference Publica- 
eS ere Pe 133 
Butter (See Dairy Products). ..178 
Buyer’s Guide (See Business 
Reference Publications) ..... 133 
See also Purchasing)....... 485 
C 
SE PT oe ae 135 
Candy (See Confectionery) ....174 


Page 

Canned Foods (See Food Can- 
BED ccc Kdicedeereaee aed 272 
Caps (See Clothing) ........... 157 
Carpets (See Furniture)....... 295 
Cartons (See Paper).......... 459 

Catalogs (See Business Refer- 
ence Publications) ......... 133 


Cement and Quarry Products In- 


CEE kc ivks 506s Keothe mee’ 137 
Cemeteries (See Funeral Direc- 
| ee a nee Tes cra ree 293 
Central Stations (See Electrical) .208 
(See also Power Plants)...... 471 
Ces Ge ce naéacécbnacncs 143 
(See also Brick and Clay)..... 101 
Chain Stores (See Food Distri- 
ED -<nnebsK sae webs 4-008 274 
Cheese (See Dairy Products) ...178 
Chemical Process Industries. ..146 
Children’s Wear (See Depart- 
a eee 184 
Cigarettes (See Tobacco)...... 523 
Cigars (See Tobacco) ......... 523 
Civil Engineering (See Engi- 
neering Construction) ......231 
(See also Municipalities)... .435 
Clay Products (See Brick and 
De . éevesd acusedaneeoubas 101 
(Seg also Ceramics)......... 143 
Cleaning (See Laundries)... ..333 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’.....157 
Clothing, Women’s (See Depart- 
SES EE. hnccesteveaneus 184 
Clubs (See Hotels)............ 315 
ER RE ue rt aa 158 
Coffee (See Food Manufactur- 
Re irae cr eae ern 278 
Ce: COO GRE so «os cme cacer 158 
(See also Metal Working)... .397 
Cold Storage (See Refrigerating 
DEED. 65.066004600000000 


Commerce and Distribution... .163 


Commodity Distribution (See 
PROGRES TERE) .cccccvesees 289 
(See also Distribution Serv- 

DN: cubpetach wean eadene se 201 

Communications Services ..... 168 

Concrete Products (See Ce- 
iw ie eee habe there 137 

CEEUOEY ccccccenancceess 174 

Construction (See Building). ..104 
(See also Engineering Con- 

| ee ee 231 

Containers (See Packaging)...451 


Conventions (See Advertising). 23 
Cooperage (See Wood-Working) 533 
Copper (See Metal Mining)... .393 


Cork (See Wood-Working).....533 
Cosmetics (See Beauty Shops).. 89 
Cotton (See Textiles).......... 518 


Crushed Stone (See Cement). ..137 


Cultivators (See Farm Operat- 
ing Equipment) ............ 263 
Cutlery (See Hardware).......306 
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Page 
D 
Dairy Products; Produce...... 178 
Dental (See Medical)......... 387 
Department Stores, Women’s 
CI ino 66 oso b aes 6 He 184 
Design Engineering .......... 188 
Detergents (See Chemical)..... 146 
Ce eB, a eee 198 
Directories (See Business Refer- 
ence Publications) .......... 133 
Distribution (See Commerce). .163 
(See also Distribution Serv- 
SEE, ‘a bana ceReacses cenews 201 
(See also Industrial Distribu- 
| ES rr 318 


(See also Freight Traffic)... .289 
Distribution Services 
Dresses (See Departm’t Stores) .184 
Drugs, Proprietaries 
Dry Goods (See Dept. Stores). .184 


Dyeing (See Laundries)....... 333 
(See also Textiles).......... 518 


E 


Education (See Schools).......507 

EE a Rac ate awn ha oae ee 208 

Electric Railways (See Transit 
SC TE eee eee 525 


Electric Refrigeration (See Elec- 
DEE vc cnh eu be meee hae weed 208 
Electronics and Radio Industries 224 


Elevators (See Grain).........302 

Embalmers (See Funeral Direc- 
ED, 0a wikin wrgtoeiieta ea are Niece 293 

Enamel (See Ceramics)........ 143 


Engineering Construction ..... 231 
Engines (See Diesel Industry) . .198 
(See also Metal Working)... .397 


(See also Power Plants)..... 471 
Engraving (See Printing)...... 481 
Exports and Imports.......... 245 

(See also Canada)........... 135 
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Fabrics (See Textiles)........ 518 
Factory Supplies (See Industrial 
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SLED 0 wone've's 06 a 318 
Farm Operating Equipment... .263 
Feed Gees GIRER) os ncccccnccces 302 
Fertilizers (See Chemical Proc- 

i I Co bincin as 0 0:04-4 146 
Financial (See Banking)....... 87 
Fire Departments (See Munici- 

DOE oekadeenuedsasenaee 435 
Fisheries (See Food Manufac- 

CED. cc.ccdtcuctkscnanekaee 278 
Floor Coverings (See Furni- 

GOED <odeende rie oviadeees 295 
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Have you put 


Stanley’s “magic” 







in your postwar 
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selling program...? 
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Man-made “magic”, it is said, once saved Stanley from 






native spears during his epic search for Dr. Livingstouxe. f 






Stanley's “magic” was simple enough. 





He merely focussed the hot rays of the sun through kis 





watch crystal on dry grass. But the resulting flame 





In taking your product to market consider th 





transformed him from an intended victim to a wor- 


sh ipped god! 






fundamental principles. 








Skillful use of “focussing” saved Stanley 's life! 1. Concentrate on Your Best Markets. Allot y os 
available advertising dollars to the best markg®, E 






*~ + + 
instead of scattering them ineffectively o 




















Today, more and more manufacturers are employing ad : 
. cai eae gn ‘ many fields. 
Stanley’s ‘“‘magic’”’ to kindle new and profitable ; 
business. They are focussing their advertising right 2. Buy the “First Paper’. Stady after study . 
on their best prospects through leading Business anc shown that the leading paper in each field gia 
Industrial Publicati —i i any of the . . 
In trial Pul lic ions ind in many of the mos as much as 85% coverage of the best prospey a= 
important fields of industry this means McGraw = 

‘ And that the second paper (usually doubl a 






Hill Publications. , 
the cost) rarely adds more than 10% to 


coverage already secured. Better a strong, 4 
sistent schedule in one paper than a 


irregular schedule in two. 


Remember Stanley's “magic”. Be sure that } 
selling messages are focussed on the right matt 
Let McGraw-Hill Publications, with their long 
enviable record of leadership, serve as your med 
for concentrating on the right men—the big 


prospects for your products or services. 


McGRAW-HILI 


PUBLISHING COMPANY - INC. 
Headquarters for Industrial Information 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N.¥ 
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Kindle New Business 
By “Focussing” Your Messa ges Throu oh 
These 24 McGraw-Hill Publications 
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Florists, Seeds ............... 
Flour Milling (See Grain)...... 302 
Food Canning and Preserving. .272 
Food Distribution-............ 274 
Food Manufacturing and Proc- 
CO a ee 278 
(See also Meat Packing)..... 383 
Foreign Trade (See Exports). ..245 
(See also Canada).......... 135 


Foundries (See Metal Working) .397 
Freight Traffic, Shipping, Ware- 
CO” a eee 289 


(See also Distribution Serv- 
nD <iu6 56 a oen-o ame mdse 201 
Funeral Directors; Cemeteries .293 

Furniture, Bedding and House 
POUND co enecdeeceuacd 295 

G 

Sa. «06s. eee eee sac aoe 

Gas Engines (see Farm Oper- 
ating Equipment) .......... 263 
Gasoline (See Oil)............ 443 


General Stores (See Department 


3 aya eee 184 
Glass (See Ceramics).......... 143 
Gold (See Metal Mining)......393 
Golf Clubs (See Hotels)........ 315 
Golf Supplies (See Sporting 

PES caxdanameowes hin dene 
Grain and Grain Products......302 
Gravel (See Cement).......... 137 
Groceries (See Food Distribu- 

A ea eee 274 
Gypsum (See Cement)......... 137 

H 
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Hats, Men’s (See Clothing)... .157 

Hats, Women’s (See Department 
MND. id kwile Dds nek mae ower: 184 

Heating (See Air Conditioning) 31 


Hides (See Shoes)............ 515 
Hosiery (See Textiles)......... 518 
Hospitals, Nursing ............308 
Hotels, Institutions, Tourist 
CG, “CE cit wwaneeanteun 315 
House Furnishings (See Furni- 
ee er ee 


Ice (See Refrigerating Indus- 
tries) 
Ice Cream (See Dairy Products) 178 


Illumination (See Electrical). ..208 


Imports (See Exports)........ 245 
Industrial Distribution ........318 
Industrial Safety (See Manufac- 
| EE ae 
EN. ok ook wd & 321 
I «tis 6 eee wmaae see bee 325 
Interior Decorating (See Furni- 
| ee ret 295 


Iron and Steel (See Metal Work- 


ing ) eee 397 
Iron Ore (See Metal Mining). ..393 
(See also Metal Working)... .397 
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Jewelry and Optical Goods..... 329 


K 


Knit Goods (See Textiles)...... 518 


L 


Lamps (See Electrical)........ 208 
Lard (See Meat Packing)......383 
Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing .333 
Lead (See Metal Mining)...... 393 
Leather (See Shoes)........... 515 
Lighting Fixtures (See Electri- 
i ecekenwseeuddd oneneaes 208 
Lighting Plants (See Electrical) 208 
Lime (See Cement)............ 137 
Listers (See Farm Operating 
ED 00 caa'e'b e606 aha’ 263 
Lithographing (See Printing). .481 
Lubricants (See Oil).......... 443 
DE ievdeenssé0de0 0086s 00 seee 
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Machinery (See Metal Working) 397 


(See also Design Engineering) 188 
Manufacturing Industries .....339 
Marble (See Cement).......... 137 
Marine, Shipbuilding ......... 370 
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WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UT ite). SERVICE 


- 





++ EACH SPECIALIZING IN 





OUR CHICAGO PLANT 


Here publication printing hits a new high 
because of WNU’s real interest in working 
out publishers’ problems. Year in and year 
out dailies, weeklies, monthlies and annuals 
roll off our presses. All are hall-marked 
quality and ably represent their particular 
industry, profession or field. For example, 
this Market Data Book and the regular edi- 
tions of Industrial Marketing are produced 
in WNU’s Chicago plant. 

In Chicago we also have a special depart- 
ment servicing advertisers and advertising 
agencies... and we're every bit as fussy about 
typography, electrotyping, mat and stereo- 
type making as our most meticulous client. 

If you are mterested, we'll be glad to tell 


you—and to show you. 





THE ADDRESS Is: 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 

















24 WNU PRINTIN 


‘A 





G PLANTS 
PUBLICATION PRINTING 


as well as 


MATS AND STEREOTYPES 


IN THESE 24 CITIES: 


Atlanta Cincinnati Houston New York 
Baltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Omaha 
Billings Dallas Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Denver Memphis Portland 
Boston Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis 
Chicago Fargo Minneapolis San Francisco 


AND 11 MORE WNU PLANTS 
SPECIALIZING IN MATS AND 
STEREOTYPES: 


Buffalo Lincoln Oklahoma City Sioux City 
Columbus Little Rock Philadelphia Wichita 
Des Moines New Orleans Salt Lake City 


There are 35 plants in all. And you may be sure they would not 
be in existence unless each had the equipment and possessed 
the “know-how” for turning out good work . . . on time. 

In 24 of these plants publication printing is a major operation 

.. and if you've never “sampled” WNU press-products you 
have a delightful surprise awaiting you. 

Of course, when it comes to mat-making and stereotyping. «!! 
35 plants are top-flight producers. Their pooled knowledge 
aggregating hundreds of years of experience serving the needs 
of thousands of newspapers in our own syndicate feature busi- 
ness—plus their splendid equipment, enable them to produce 
mats and stereotypes of finest reproduction quality. 

To sum up, W NU Service is something everyone interested in 
printing, mats and stereotypes should know about. It may be 


it is just the type of service you want. 





weESTE RN NEWSPAPER U N 
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Business Publications 


and Their Markets 


HE business press is a highly selective tool for 

accomplishing a very definite advertising purpose 
—a purpose which is based upon recognition of its 
specialized function. 

While business papers have been published in the 
United States for nearly a hundred years, their great- 
est development has come in the past fifty. Since 1900 
industrial and trade publications have had their great- 
est development, both in number and influence. At 
present there are about 1,700 journals of this char- 
acter, plus 500 in Canada, and in addition 150 business 
reference books, which play an important part in the 
sales plans of manufacturers whose specific market is 
industry or trade. 


Because business papers cannot be used most effec- 
tively unless their markets are clearly visualized, 
“The Market Data Book,” now the Market Data Book 
Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, was established in 
1921 for the purpose of presenting basic facts regard- 
ing all markets served by business publications. 


Consideration of the general presentation of each 
market is usually followed by a more detailed study 
by the advertiser or advertising agent with reference 
to a specific product; but in the meantime a clear 
conception of the extent and character of the market, 
including number of units, volume of business, volume 
of purchases, extent and character of equipment and 
materials employed, purchasing methods, seasonal 
variations and current trends, makes this task far 
simpler than if the general market picture had to be 
developed by individual effort in each case. 


Since the function of the Market Data Book Number 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to provide a clear, accu- 
rate and concise picture of each trade and industrial 
market, it brings together data from all sources, indi- 
tating the authority and enabling reference to it to 
be made if desired. 


The statistical and other material now available for 
the study of specific markets is far greater than ever 
before. The United States Government, through the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of Labor, and the Treasury Department, has made 
available a mass of information useful to business. 
The Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and other units of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce offer numerous information serv- 
ces having to do with both domestic and foreign 
trade. The Census of Manufactures, published by the 
Bureau of the Census, supplies highly valuable data 
on industrial fields, while the Census of Business pro- 
Vides an accurate analysis of the trade channels 
through which the goods purchased at retail by the 
American public flow to the consumer. 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
maintains 26 field offices which provide assistance on 
specific marketing problems. Business consultants are 
available in 12 regional offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Special Market Studies Utilized 


N addition, the work of many business and trade 

associations includes the development of market 
data, the value of which is not overlooked in the prep- 
aration of this volume. Because the function of a con- 
siderable number of organizations of this kind in- 
cludes trade promotion, they have found it necessary 
to make careful studies of their markets, with special 
reference to competitive conditions and trends in 
consumption. Their figures are included where avail- 
able. 

The business papers themselves, because of their 
specialized market function, have done an excellent 
job in surveying the fields which they cover. Vari- 
ations in sales opportunities due to changes in meth- 
ods, equipment and volume of business are constantly 
reported to advertisers by business papers. In addi- 
tion to presentations of a general character, they fre- 
quently make surveys of markets for specific products. 
The value of these surveys is so well recognized that 
in many cases manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies use the facilities of the business press in making 
market surveys as a preliminary to advertising and 
merchandising plans. Many surveys are available to 
advertisers without charge. A list of such surveys 
which are available to advertisers and agencies is 
included with the market and publication data for 
each field and industry. 

In addition, many of the market research organiza- 
tions whose services are constantly employed by ad- 
vertisers and merchandisers are as expert in studying 
trade and industrial situations as in investigating the 
preferences of the general consumer. Special studies 
of this character often reveal not only possibilities 
for the sale of new products, but new applications for 
old ones; and in defining the attitude of the trade or 
industry toward the advertiser’s product, may fre- 
quently pay for themselves by revealing copy material 
which adds assurance of success to advertising and 
sales promotion efforts. 

The function of this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is not to take the place of the various specialized 
services available for market studies, but to simplify 
their work by providing a base of factual data which 
will indicate the problems which are to be solved 
through investigations having to do with specific 


products. 
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Selecting Advertising Media 


HEN the market is defined and a decision made 

regarding the method of distribution and sale, 
the manufacturer is then concerned with the problem 
of selecting for advertising those business publica- 
tions which deal with the various trade, industrial, 
professional or engineering factors involved in the 
marketing of his product. It is possible in nearly 
every case to select publications designed to cover 
the specific market in which the advertiser is inter- 
ested, including the trade or professional groups 
which purchase for resale or specify for industrial or 
technical use. 

The great variety of business publications available 
for specialized uses, the thorough coverage of buying 
power of industrial and trade markets which they 
offer, the editorial vigor which many of them possess 
in high degree, and the relatively low rates at which 
their space is offered, all account for the fact that 
more advertisers use business publications than any 
other one class of media. 


It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 
advertisers employ these publications. Many of them 
use no others, while most of the advertisers utilizing 
the facilities of other media also employ business 
journals. The only class of advertisers who are not 
generally able to use trade and industrial papers is 
composed of retailers. Even jobbers find it desirable 
to be represented in their trade papers, both to obtain 
coverage of their regional markets and to establish 
demand for the special brands which they promote, 
either for the manufacturers they represent, or on 
their own account. 


Classification of Business Papers 


HE three divisions into which business papers 

fall are trade, industrial and class. The trade 
publications serve the function of distribution, sup- 
plying business information to wholesale and retail 
merchants who buy for resale. Industrial publications 
deal with the interests of those engaged in production, 
and in the allied fields of construction, public utility 
operation, transportation and other activities where 
the use of mechanical power and equipment is im- 
portant. Class publications are those which serve 
vocational activities involving consumption, though 
the element of resale is sometimes present, as in the 
restaurant field. 


Some business publications perform more than a 
single function. For example, The Iron Age serves 
the interests of distributors of iron, steel and machin- 
ery, as well as manufacturers and fabricators. The 
National Provisioner supplies information to whole- 
salers of meats and provisions as well as producers 
and processors of packing-house products. 


Trade Papers 


Publications dealing with distribution endeavor edi- 
torially to provide information both regarding prod- 
ucts and successful methods of merchandising them. 
Price information is also included in many cases. 
Trends, especially as to styles, indicating the attitudes 
and preferences of the consumer, are given much 
attention. Retailing methods, including store arrange- 
ments, window displays and advertising, are reported 
and analyzed. Costs of doing business are compiled 
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as a basis for indicating the proper margin of profit 
which the distributor should have in order to make 
a reasonable profit on his sales volume. How to get 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar is the burden 
of much of the editorial activity in this field. 

Effective coverage of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors is provided by trade publications. It would be 
almost impossible to find an important merchant in 
any line who does not read carefully the information 
furnished him through the pages of his favorite trade 
publications. 

Advertising in business papers serving the dis- 
tributive function relates both to products purchased 
for resale, and those purchased for use in the store. 
Advertisements of products are most successful when 
they develop the profit element, by indicating rapid 
turnover through attractive prices, good design or 
style values. Modern equipment for the store, provid- 
ing better display of merchandise or better facilities 
for management, service or delivery, is successfully 
advertised by many manufacturers through publica- 
tions of this character. 


Industrial Papers 


NDUSTRIAL publications are of many types, in- 
cluding horizontal papers which circulate broadly 

through industry, or deal with a single function com- 
mon throughout industry, and vertical papers, which 
serve but a single industry, though covering all phases 
of that special field. 

Some professional and technical journals are 
classed as industrial, for while their readers may not 
be engaged in industrial operations, their services are 
employed as a preliminary to or accompaniment of 
industrial work, and usually invoive specification or 
recommendation which influences industrial buying 
to a measurable degree. This is especially true in the 
engineering field. 

The information which industrial publications pro- 
vide has considerable variety. While technical infor- 
mation dealing with improvements in engineering, 
manufacturing or operating methods is common to 
most of them, many industrial journals also provide 
information regarding markets, quoting prices on the 
products produced, purchased or marketed in the field. 
News reports of important events, changes in person- 
nel, financial data and similar matters are published 
in many journals of this type. 

Articles dealing with industrial progress appearing 
in the industrial press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufacturers, since de- 
velopments in practice usually involve changes in 
methods, materials or machinery. Consequently the 
advertiser frequently is able to profit from the edi- 
torial promotion of improvements in which his own 
products play an important part. 

In addition, many industrial publications emphasize 
the development of new or improved products, report- 
ing them as news of interest to their readers. Often 
special departments are devoted to this activity, and 
there are some industrial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type of information. 


Circulation of industrial publications of the hori- 
zontal type is not usually intended to be inclusive of 
manufacturing or operating plants of all sizes, but is 
aimed at the more important units which are responsible 
for the largest production and hence the principal buy- 
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ing. On the other hand, more complete coverage of all 
plants within the industry is often supplied by vertical 
publications serving specific fields. In both types of 
publications the circulation objective is coverage of key 
executives responsible for policies, operations and pur- 
chases. 


Class Papers 


LASS papers in the business field are vocational in 

character, but do not involve trade or industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are the school, advertis- 
ing and medical journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications are usually grouped 
with industrial rather than class papers. 

The class publication is editorially concerned with 
improved methods, equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote progress. As in the case of 
both industrial and trade publications, news of new 
products is often an important editorial feature. The 
experience of leaders is reported as the basis for much 
of the promotion of new ideas constantly going on 
through the medium of class publications. 

Circulation objectives are determined by type of edi- 
torial content, distribution of buying units, concentra- 
tion of volume and other factors which are involved in 
the trade and industrial fields. In spite of the large 
number of units in many class fields, circulation cover- 
age is generally effective. An example is the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, which provides a net 
paid circulation of over 110,000. 


Directories 


HE business publication field also includes direc- 
tories, appearing annually, as a rule, which are 
published for many general and special fields. Directory 
information is provided not only with reference to com- 
panies, office and factory locations, personnel, rating, 
ete., but also as to classifications of products. The value 
of these books as a source of buying information is 
learly indicated, and many of them are used by large 
numbers of advertisers. One leading general industrial 
lirectory is employed by more than 6,000 advertisers. 
Other types of reference books include handbooks 
which contain technical data, engineering tables and 
similar information which has value for reference by 
perating men and others. The tendency in the publica- 
tion of many books of this kind has been to combine 
miscellaneous information which is required for refer- 
ence and for buying purposes in one general reference 
volume, which thus contains sufficient data to insure 
frequent use and therefore opportunity for advertising 
to be seen by the user. 


Catalog Files 


ATALOG files represent a different and a growing 
type of service for industrial executives. This 
‘ype of reference book was formerly called a codpera- 
tive catalog, and later a consolidated catalog. Now the 
preferred term is “catalog file,” suggesting the service 
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rendered in filing and indexing catalog material before 
it is placed in the hands of the user. 

The objective of the service is to make accessible for 
ready reference the catalogs of many manufacturers, 
classified as to products, so that the engineer, operating 
executive, purchasing official, architect or other class of 
buyer has an opportunity to see a wide range of prod- 
ucts before undertaking to make a selection based on 
his own requirements. 

The development of a basic philosophy for prefiled 
catalog service has stimulated interest in the use of this 
co-operative method of maintaining catalog data in the 
offices of industrial executives. It has been found that 
while the individual catalog is seldom retained per- 
manently by more than 20 per cent of those to whom 
it is distributed, the prefiled catalog, if made a part of 
a sufficiently comprehensive and useful file, is almost 
always maintained in buyers’ offices and is readily ac- 
cessible for use whenever buying needs arise. Thus the 
elimination of waste of catalogs and sales opportunities 
involved in both the broadcast and hold-back methods of 
individual catalog distribution represents improvement 
in catalog performance and economy for buyers as well 
as for manufacturers of industrial and engineering 
materials and equipment. 

The ideal sequence in industrial] selling, students of 
the subject point out, is for the prospective user to refer 
to catalog data for information before the salesman is 
called in. By use of the consolidated catalog file, this 
can be accomplished more successfully than through the 
distribution of individual catalogs which may not be 
generally accessible for immediate use. 


The growing use of prefiled catalog service by manu- 
facturers is also based on the skill with which distribu- 
tion lists covering major buying power in important 
markets are built. These lists are generally made avail- 
able to manufacturers represented in the catalog file, 
thus enabling direct mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 
to be directed to companies which are known to have 
catalog data on their lines availab. . 


One catalog organization is employed by more than 
1,200 manufacturers to handle the printing, filing and 
distribution of their catalogs and data for buyers’ use. 


Meaning of Symbols 


HE Audit Bureau of Circulations (ABC) is the 
pioneer in the auditing field. Its publication mem- 
bers are confined to those with paid circulations. 


The Associated Business Papers (ABP) was formed 
to elevate standards of business paper publishing. 
Membership is confined to ABC papers. 

The Controlled Circulation Audit (CCA) was formed 
to audit distribution of business papers with free or 
controlled circulations. 

The National Business Papers Association (NBPA) 
is made up of CCA publications. 

The Canadian Circulations Audit Board (CCAB) is 
less specialized than U. S. auditing organizations. While 
it certifies to the number of copies distributed, without 
regard to their paid or controlled status, it issues 
neither a vocational nor geographical breakdown. Its 
audits usually cover one year’s period. Members issue 
unaudited reports dividing circulations between con- 
trolled and paid and giving vocational analyses. 
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Advertising expenditures for space 
and time alone exceed one billion dol- 
lars in a normal year. To this huge 
sum must be added about 15 per cent 
for preparation costs, while administra- 
tion probably absorbs another 15. 


Daily newspapers get the largest 
share of advertising, about $650,000,000 
annually, with national advertising (in- 
duding automotive), accounting for 
one-fourth. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission estimated radio time 
sales in a recent year to be $155,000,000. 
Reeeipts of others from national adver- 
tising are as follows: Magazines, 
$165,000,000; business papers, $50,000,- 
000; farm papers, $20,000,000; outdoor, 
$40,000,000; car cards, $15,000,000. Ex- 
penditures for direct mail have been 
estimated at anywhere from $100,000,- 
000 to $250,000,000 annually. 


The Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, fixes 
1941 expenditures of national adver- 
tisers in newspapers, magazines, net- 
work radio and farm journals at $443,- 
000,000, a gain of 5.5 per cent over 
1940. Newspapers received $163,000,- 
00, or 37 per cent; magazines, $162,- 
000,000, or 36 per cent; radio, $105,- 
000,000, or 24 per cent, and farm 
papers, $13,000,000, or 3 per cent. 

Linage in newspapers of 52 cities 
measured by Media Records, Inc., was 
1,298,820,000 in 1941, the last prewar 
year. Linage declined 5.4 per cent in 
1942, but gained 12.5 per cent in 1943 
and 0.5 per cent in 1944. During the 
frst four months of 1945, a loss of 2.1 
per cent was sustained, linage running 
17.6 per cent ahead of 1941. All classi- 
feations showed losses during the first 
four months of 1945 except automotive 
and financial. Newspapers’ relatively 
poor showing was due to continued cuts 
n newsprint supplies, the largest pa- 
pers being the chief sufferers. 


The Chicago Tribune led all news- 
papers in linage carried in 1944, with 
21,972,616, the Milwaukee Journal being 
second and Washington Star third. In 
1943, the Detroit News, which led the 
field, carried 24,600,000 lines. 


Magazines carried 27,622,000 lines in 
1941, had a loss of 4.1 per cent in 1942, 
and a gain of 28.3 per cent in 1943. In 
1944, another increase of 20.5 per cent 
was scored. During the first half of 
1945, advertising gained 12.0 per cent, 
running 66.1 per cent above the 1941 
level, 

Network radio sales reached a new 
peak of $126,000,000 in 1944, the Fed- 
tral Communications Commission re- 
ported. This was a gain of 21 per cent 
over 1943 and of 78 per cent over 1941. 
The FCC reported that 137 of the 162 
1,000 to 2,500-watt standard radio sta- 
tons had time sales of $20,722,000 in 








How the Industrial Advertising Dollar Is Budgeted 


Item 
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1944, a gain of 41 per cent over 1943. 

Farm papers carried 18,000,000 lines 
of advertising in 1944, a gain of 30.3 
per cent over 1943. 

Procter & Gamble Company was the 
largest user of magazines, farm papers 
and network radio in 1944, with an ex- 
penditure of $18,956,615. General Foods 
Corporation was second and General 
Motors Corporation third. 

The War Advertising Council re- 
ported that American business contrib- 
uted $302,000,000 in advertising space 
and time in 1944 to support government 
home front information campaigns. 
This represented a gain of 6 per cent 
over 1943. The largest segment, $98,- 
000,000, represented promotion of war 
bonds. . 


Business Papers 


About 115 business papers reporting 
to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING have enjoyed 
unbroken gains since the pre-war year 
of 1941. In 1944, linage was 23.3 per 
cent above 1943 and 66.5 per cent over 
1941. During the first five months of 
1945 volume was 14.3 above the 1944 
level, and 90 per cent above 1941. The 
largest gain in 1944 over 1943, 45 per 
cent, was registered by export papers, 
followed by trade papers with 36 per 
cent; class, 29 per cent, and industrial, 
20 per cent. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S annual tab- 
ulation for 1943 indicated that 518 
agencies placed 265,000 pages of adver- 
tising in business papers, compared 
with 206,000 in 1942, a gain of 29 per 
cent. Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., was 
the leader with 8,484 pages, followed by 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
with 8,164 and G. M. Basford Company, 
with 6,940. 


Distribution 
Of the 9,622,923 persons employed 
in the country’s manufacturing estab- 
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lishments in 1939, 583,364, or 6.1 per 
cent were engaged in distribution. The 
following table shows variations by 
industry groups: 


% of 
In All Em- 
Dist. ployes 
Food and kindred products..173,885 15.4 
Tobacco manufactures ...... 3,101 3.2 
Textile mill products and 

other fiber manufactures... 14,805 1.3 
Apparel and other finished 

products made from fabrics 

and similar material ..... 42,720 5.0 
Lumber and timber basic 

SN en onSacuadtedecnons 62 2.2 
Furniture and finished lum- 

BGP BPOGRUOED cceseseveccess 17,558 5.1 
Paper and allied products... 14,808 4.7 
Printing, publishing and al- 

lied industries ............ 84,108 15.2 
Chemicals and allied products 40,614 10.0 
Products of petroleum and 

NT  ccthbaned daducieenecess 4,014 2.9 
RUDOOF PTORMCIS crcccececucs 8,568 5.7 
Leather and leather products 7,864 2.2 
Stone, clay and glass prod- 

BOER Sas cdnbntowbasecdendees 13,318 3.9 
Iron and _ steel and _ their 

products, except machinery 33,145 2.9 
Nonferrous metals and their 

DED stdbsncncecesenenet 14,030 5.0 
Electrical machinery ....... 17,973 5.4 
Machinery, except electrical. 44,140 6.5 
Automobiles and automobile 

SEE ci comenan ume hnans 14,14: 7 | 
Transportation equipment, 

except automobiles ....... 2,719 1.4 
Miscellaneous industries .... 22.889 7.6 

Se ees ee ee 6.1 


Manufacturers of signs, advertising 
displays and advertising novelties re- 
ported a moderate increase in produc- 
tion in 1939, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. There were 1,386 such 
establishments compared with 1,001 in 
1937, the value of their products in- 
creasing from $75,722,000 to $87,625,- 
000. Neon tube signs accounted for 
$21,961,000; other electric signs and ad- 
vertising devices, $3,546,000; window 
and lobby cut-outs and displays, $12,- 
270,000; metal signs, $9,440,000; proc- 
ess signs, $6,462,000; outdoor or high- 
way signs not specified in the forego- 
ing, $4,011,000; other signs, $5,853,000; 
cards and posters, $2,359,000; sign let- 
ters, $535,000; advertising novelties, 
$15,634,000; other signs and advertis- 
ing novelties, $3,700,000. 
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@ GENERAL INFORMATION 


ADVERTISING AGE was established in 1930 by 
G. D. Crain, Jr., as the national newspaper of the adver- 
tising business. Continuously published since that time 
under the same management and direction, the scope of its news cov- 
erage and feature material has been expanded to cover the entire field 
of advertising, merchandising, marketing and related activities. 

ADVERTISING AGE is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, Associated Business Papers, National Publishers Association, 
and the Advertising Federation of America. Published by Advertising 
Publications, Incorporated, which also publishes Industrial Marketing, 
and The Market Data Book (which in turn is published in two edi- 
tions—the Business Publications Edition and the Consumer Markets 
Edition), ADVERTISING AGE enjoys unique access to statistical, 
market and specialized information aside from its widespread news- 
gathering organization. 


@ MARKET 


The readership of ADVERTISING AGE is composed 
of executives directing marketing, advertising and related 


activities in manufacturing and service industries and 
advertising agencies—men who are the final buying authority in the 
purchase of: 


Advertising space Radio time 
Transcriptions Ideas 
Commercial motion pictures Printing 
Advertising Novelties Artwork 
Lithography Paper 
Sound Slide Films Displays 
Engravings Photographs 
Electrotypes Mats 


and all of the many other materials and services required in the pro- 
duction of advertising and promotional material. These reader-execu- 
tives are constantly seeking new ideas to help increase the sale of 
their products or services and for producing more effective and more 
economical advertising. 


This is not a market that can be stipulated in precise terms of the 
number of dollars spent. Markets within the overall market of the 
advertising business fluctuate with conditions brought about by 
changes in style, preference for one kind of paper as against another, 
the needs of manufacturers to employ more of one kind of advertising 
at the cost of another to accomplish a specific task, the individual 
choices of art directors as to whether illustrations shall be oil paint- 
ings or black and white photographs, and endless numbers of similar 
circumstances. The overall market, however, is vast, and well-recog- 
nized as one of the most important factors of our economic situation. 
It is necessary for the individual medium or supplier of materials to 
sell the merits of his services or product continuously to offset inroads 
made by competition 
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THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETIN 


@ EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


The editorial appeal of ADVERTISING AGE is} 
upon the modern necessity for business informatio Da 
demand for news of interest and importance to adver ™ 
ing and merchandising executives. Neither a textbook nor a pais t 
ADVERTISING AGE has no axe to grind, no “cause” to fostegpility 
musty traditions to uphold beyond the primary tradition of } “er 
intelligent, wide-awake news gathering. It prints more inform ais 
about advertising, merchandising and marketing than any pag 


publication. 1 ~ 
cin 
Ten editors and more than 70 correspondents located at str de 


points all over the United States and in foreign countries gathegmell a 
news wherever and whenever it breaks. Editorial representati 
particularly strong in Washington, because of the importanc 
extent of business regulation, new legislation affecting businesiy is 
the activities of various government organizations in fields para erial 
business operations. ADVERTISING AGE is the only publicaigg*™®* 
the field with its own Washington editorial office. ME 
Printed in newspaper style with newspaper printing and = 
speed, ADVERTISING AGE reaches subscribers throughoufAdve: 
country on Monday morning with fresh, attention-compelling tori, 
Thus, in thousands of agency and advertising offices its artitiing tc 
awaited eagerly and it is read immediately. It has immediate x15! 


‘interest. depth 
’ umn: 
Survey after survey—nearly a score of them in the last few ya ...,. 


have had one point in common. In every one of them AD VERTI@ie 
AGE has come out first in reader-preference. Whether made Hs fo: 
publication, agency, manufacturer, or research organization, the gf one 
has been the same—overwhelming evidence that ADVERTI@™ 
AGE is continuously re-earning the leadership it has won. Cop 
recent surveys are available without obligation. 


@ CIRCULATION 


Typical readers of ADVERTISING AGE are 4! 
tives such as are described under “Market.” They@D.C 


stitute the bulk of the publication’s circulation. S. 

than 21.5% of the total net paid circulation as of June 30, 1%5 

to advertising agencies and their employes. As factors contr 

great segment of all advertising these agency executives are esf* 

important. It is therefore of special importance that in all rea 

surveys that have included agencies, ADVERTISING AGE ha 

at the top in reader-preference. Individual analyses of agex‘™Mblicat 

scriptions has indicated readership by as high as 90% of key’ "Yo 

personnel. z 
5 7 . deshing 
ubscription rates to ADVERTISING AGE are $2.00 a yea Bid 

$3.00 for two years. Approximately 90% of all subscript ‘Gg. 

obtained directly by mail to the publisher. None are sold in 

tion or through associations. 
















During the war, while demands for advertising space, 4 
editorial space, and additional circulation had to be apportion 
ration basis, circulation was necessarily held to a slow gro 
substantial gains will be registered on the December 31, 15 
ment, over and above those reported on the June 30 statement 
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DVERTISING AGE carries more linage than any other DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 
advertising publication. A total of 3,057 advertisements Col TIMES 
arried during the first six months of 1945—an average of Inch Space Unit 1 13 26 52 
issue. Total linage for the period was 1,105,185, 32% of prt st . 
al linage in the field. Paper rationing made it necessary Be PE a6 on ncccccvce $350.00 $318.50 $287.00 $255.50 $225.00 
d volume the first half of 1945 to that handled during the 56” 4 Columns ....... .. 295.00 268.50 242.00 215.25 189.75 
period in 1944. —_ sa . arr names ple dns lly 48” 4 Col. x 12 In......... 260.00 236.50 213.25 190.00 167.25 
btion will permit the handling of additional advertising the ‘i ene: 
rT | ™ Si of the year and will result in a substantial oath in 42” 3 Columns ........... 242.00 220.25 198.50 176.75 155.75 
se for the year as a whole. it 210.00 191.00 172.25 153.25 135.00 
sdvertising production materials, ADVERTISING AGE 36” 3 Cel. = 16 Im........ 106.08 168.75 152.50 135.00 120.00 
ed 36.3% of the total linage of the field; 30.6% of farm Oe SE GE va nck dccucs 100.00 91.00 82.00 73.00 64.25 
Lp ee Bey Se eS ten 10” 10 Inches ........... 73.50 67.00 60.25 53.75 47.25 
ae ee eee ; dlbOey Saggh ™ ¥% Column .......... 52.75 48.00 43.25 38.50 34.00 
be newspaper makeup of ADVERTISING AGE permits of 3%” % Column ........... 31.50 28.75 25.75 23.00 20.25 
\GE is b + flexibility. An advertiser need not be bound by the space 1” 1 Col I 9.25 8.50 7.50 6.75 6.00 
7 tations and shapes normally available. Copy may occupy OLUMM 1M... sees : . . of . 
fmatio space from a single column inch to a spread—or even *96” *8 Col. x 12 In., Jr. 
to adv ¢ multiple-page space in normal times. re 520.00 473.00 426.50 380.00 334.50 
k nor ap@pis type of makeup provides much higher than ordinary 144” 2 Page Spread........ 700.00 637.00 574.00 511.00 450.00 
©” to fosempility for small space units, and permits of smash-hit size *Single advertisements using fractional page space on facing pages 
tion of ame an advertisement can be given the impact and stopping- are charged for at combination of rates for fractional page units used. 
ore informe % * Poster. Contract for 10 colunin inches unit or larger space permits advertiser 
han any @ page in ADVERTISING AGE measures 10%” wide by to use any larger space unit at contract rate for space used. 
deep—amply large for impressive illustrations and big Rate for one extra color, $125 per page (or unit) additional. 
nes. Double-page spreads, measuring 21% wide by Additi 1 ‘ 1 f $25 
ted at stam’ deep, permit of even larger display or plenty of room atcsonal page (or unit), same color, same ‘orm, extra. 
tries gathegmell a long, detailed story when this is necessary. Minimum color space unit accepted, 3 cols. x 10”. Advance reserva- 


tions required for color advertising. 


»presentati . 
Bleed borders, full page only, 10 per cent additional on space and 


maller space is given its high visibility by news-stories and 


impor sitems which provide reader-traffic throughout the paper. onl 

ig busines@y is always alongside or immediately under live news- ones a ; 

elds paralttial which takes readers right to the border of every Back cover, 25 per cent additional. Page 3, 20 per cent additional. 
ertisement. Rates for other specified positions on application. 


y publicat 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 

a . a. Ag ission, 15 . 

throughou/mdvertising full page 10%4” wide x 1434” deep. b. Cash Geseunt, 8 par on. sine 

mpelling Mitorial type page 101%” wide by 14” deep, five col- c. Cash discount date, 10th of month following insertion, allowed on 


s its arifins to the page. Trim size 11”x1474”. Bleed page CUSPERS ENS Cunp. 
nmediate 115%”. Junior spread (8 column ads using gutter—16%4” 
iepth used). Column width 2”, 2 columns 4”, 3 columns 6%”. 
umns 8%”, 5 columns 10%”. Engravings should use 100 
me screen, and, if mounted, should have flush sides. Last 
\D VERT Siertising forms close Thursday preceding date of publication. 
her made es for two-color advertisements should be in publication 
ation, the @t one week preceding date of issue. Complete details are 
\DVERTI@@ on our rate card which is available without obligation. 
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There are about 1,800 advertising 
agencies (not including branches) listed 
in published lists. About 1,000 of these 
have recognition from one or more of 
the four leading media-owner associa- 
tions. The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is the national body 
of advertising agencies associated for 
the purpose of raising the standards of 
advertising practice. The Four A’s has 
about 120 members, operating some 230 
offices in this country and 30 offices in 
foreign countries. 


The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments listed 1,628 agencies with 
commissions of $97,372,000. 


Commercial Film 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
gave the following figures for non- 
theatrical films: 


Advertising 
black-and-white, 

Educational Color - process, 
black-and-white, $608,160. 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; black- 
and-white, $1,844,845 

Other, $1,426,000. 


Color - process, $960,730; 


$742,150. 
$117,767; 


The war gave tremendous impetus to 
use of films for all purposes, but par- 
ticularly for training workers for quick 
efficiency in unaccustomed tasks. Mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips also were 
used effectively in fitting soldiers for 
combat and for thousands of specialized 
assignments. 

The majority of industrial films are 
produced with 35 mm. cameras and re- 
corded with theater-type RCA or West- 
ern Electric equipment. Some subjects 
have been successfully produced in 
16 mm. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The New Challenge to Marketing. 

This survey by Advertising Age an- 
alyzes economic trends from 1916 to 
1941, emphasizing the unprecedented 
position in which marketers will soon 
find themselves—the necessity of mov- 
ing from a period of full production 
for war to a new era of marketing and 
advertising in our national economics— 
demanding better copy for better prod- 
ucts in better media. 


Tops in Reader Preference 

This brochure gives results of a study 
of readership of advertising publica- 
tions conducted by the Battle Creek 
Enquirer and News. Published by Ad- 
vertising Age. 


Do We Have What It Takes? 


This report covers a readership study 
to determine both circulation coverage 
and intensity of readership of advertis- 
ing papers. These factors are related 
to the ranking of readers in expendi- 
tures for advertising. Published by 
Advertising Age. 
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Percentage of Total National Advertising Carried by Three Media 
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Advertising Federation of America, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Advertising Specialty National Assn., 
1426 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Agricultural Publishers Assn., 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Advertising 
New 


American Assn. of 
Agencies, 420 Lexington Ave., 
York. 


American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Associated Business Papers, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York. 

Assn.’ of National Advertisers, 285 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 17 E 
42nd St., New York. 

Financial Advertisers Assn., 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, 1626 
K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, Carew Tower, Cincinnati. 

National Industrial Advertisers Assn., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Amer 
ica, 165 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Point of Purchase Advertising Insti- 
tute, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 

Premium Advertising Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported statements, 


lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month 


period ending June 30, 1945.) 


The Adcrafter, 2237 Book Tower, Detroit, 
26 Published by Adcraft Club of De- 
troit. Est. 1906. Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 
Tuesday Forms close Saturday. Agency 
liscounts, 15-2 Circulation, 1,500 
Rates 1 page, $75; % page, $40; % page, 
$20 

Standard $40; bleed, 15% 


‘ olor, 





42nd St.. New 
The Advertiser 


The Advertiser, 11 W. 
York 18. Published by . 
Pub. Co Est. 1930. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%s. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th Forms close Sth. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 
7,106. KR 
Times l 

l $185.00 

th 175.00 
12 160.00 
Standard 


ites 

Page 
54.00 
51.00 
47.00 


Page % Page 4% 
$102.00 $ 
97.00 
87.00 
bleed, 10%. 


@ @ 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Published by Advertising Publica- 
tions, Inc Est. 1930. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 11x14%. Type page, 10%x14%. 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
iay noon. Agency discounts, 15-2.  Cir- 
culation, 13,140; (gross), 13,534. Manu- 
facturers, 3,603; wholesalers, utilities, 
banks, trade associations, retail, 1,315; 
agencies, 2,795; graphic arts and adver- 
tising services, ',289; media and repre- 


color, $80; 





tates 
3 cols. x 
10 inches 


sentatives, 3,133; others, 857. 
4 cols. x 
12 inches 
$260.00 
236.50 
213.25 
190.00 
167.25 
$125 per page; add'l pages, 
color, $25 per page; bleed, full-page 
10% extra for space and color. 
For additional data see pages 24-5. 


@ @ 


Advertising and Selling, 9 E. 38th St 
New York, 16, N. Y¥. Published by Rob- 
bins Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11\. Type page 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th 
Annual Awards issue published in March 
Agency discounts 15-2. Circulation 
8,435; (gross), . Manufacturers, 
2,852; wholesalers, utilities, banks, trad 
associations, retail, 734; agencies, 1,549: 
graphic arts and advertising services 
425; media and representatives, 1,425 
others, 1,303. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 

1 $250.00 $188.00 

6 225.00 166.67 

12 215.00 150.00 
Color, per page or two facing pages, née 
$85 extra: bleed, $40 page flat, free 
color 


Times Page 





Advertising Highlights, 801 Publication 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by 
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Geo. L. Kinter. Est. 1935. Controlled. 

Trim size, 5%4x7%. Type page, 41/6x 

61/6. Published 30th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
2500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 37.00 $ 19.00 $ 11.00 
3 35.00 18.00 10.00 
12 33.00 17.00 9.00 

* Minimum. 

American Press, 225 W. 39th St., New 

york 18. Published by American Press 

Assn. Est. 1881. Subscription, 50c. Trim 


size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8 1/2x11 1/2. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 





5,998. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 
6 150.00 90.00 60.00 
12 125.00 80.00 50.00 

Broadcasting, National Press Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. Published by Broad- 
asting Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Subscrip- 

tion, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 

Slgxll. Published Monday. Forms close 

i0 days preceding. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 8,555. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $130.00 $ 72.00 
1 195.00 110.00 60.00 
6 175.00 100.00 54.00 


52 155.00 90.00 48.00 
Standard color, $75 net; bleed, $20 net. 





Direct Advertising, 581 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16. Published by Paper Makers Ad- 
vertising Assn. Est. 1914. Controlled. 
Published quarterly, January 1. Forms 
lose 15 days preceding. Agency dis- 
ounts, none. Circulation, 8,395. tates— 
page, $160; not accepted for less than 
4 consecutive issues. 
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1209 Sycamore S&t., 





Display World, Cin- 


nnati, Ohio. Published by The Display 
Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. 
Trim sive, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. 





Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 7,057; 
gross), 7,250. Retail stores and display 
el 1.625; display studios, 381: mfgrs 
ind dealers in displays, 566; others, 1,391 
1 Page \% Page % Page 
$140.00 $ 84.00 $ 48.00 
120.00 72.00 43.00 
9 110.00 66.00 41.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 
Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 18 Published by Editor & Pub 


lisher Co Est. 1884. 
Tr size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7%x10, 
xcept Year took and Market Guide 
8%x12 Published Saturday. Forms 
ose Tuesday Agency discounts, 15-0 
International Year Book published ir 
Jar Syndicate Directory, Sept.: Me 

hanical Tabulation, Oct.: Market Guide 
No Circulation, 12,689; (gross), 12,951. 
Newspapers and employes, 5,544: adver 
lsers and employes, 1,540: periodical: 
ind employes, 656; other, 3,685 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $154.00 $ 85.00 

) 220.00 123.00 68.00 

2f 206.00 116.00 64.00 

5 182.00 103.00 57.00 
Standard color rate, $80.00 per page, per 


‘olor; bleed, $25. 
@ @ 
Ohio St., 


Industrial Marketing, 100 FE. 
Chicago 11, 111 Published by Advertising 


Subscription, $4 





Publications, Inc. Est. 1916 Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8x11. Type page 
‘x10 Published 1st. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,307; 
'gross), 4,719. Manufacturers, ana: 
#Fencies, 668; graphic arts and adver- 
Using service, 270; media and representa- 
tive 488; others, 734. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
l $150.00 $120.00 $65.00 
6 137.00 117.00 56.00 
12 125.00 93.75 47.00 


Market Data Book Number published Oct 
25. Forms close Sept. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $200; 2 pages, 
$185; 4 pages, $166.75. Discount to ad- 
vertisers using space in regular monthly 
issues—3 pages in regular issues, 5%; 6 
pages in regular issues, 74%; 12 pag: 
in regular issues, 10%. 

Standard red, $25; other colors, $50 for 
first page, $25 for others; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see pages 28-29. 





The Journal of Marketing, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Ameri- 
can Marketing Association. Est. 1933 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5%4x8%. Published Jan., Apr., July 
& Oct. Forms close 5th preceding 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
1,500. Rates—-$30 per page, flat. 





Leading National 
Madison St., Chicago 2. 
Feldon-Beirnes Pub. Co., 
Type page, 8%x113/16. Published 20th 
following publication month. Form close 
30th. Agency discounts. 15-2. Rates— 
1 page, $200; 6 pages, $190; 12 pages, $175, 
Standard red, $50. 


Advertisers, 173 W. 
Published by 
Ine. Est. 1945. 


Ave., New 





Mail Order Journal, 512 5th 


York 18. Published by Gerstner Publica- 

tions. Est. 1882. Subscriptions, $2. Trim 

size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%4x7%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 4,200. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 110.00 57.50 32.50 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Color—Red, $20.00 per page; other colors, 
$25.00; bleed, $20.00 per page 





Market Data Book (Consumer Markets 


Edition), 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 11, Ill 
Published by Advertising Publications, 
Ince. Est. 1940 Controlled Trim size, 
8x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published Nov 
25th. Forms close Oct. 25th. Agency 
discount, 15-2. Distribution (Sworn). 
5,000 among national advertisers and 
agencies. Rates—1 page, $200; 2 pages 
$180 per nage: 4 pages, $160 per page: 
6 pages, $140 per page; 8 pages, $120 
per page. 

Standard red, $25.00; other, $50; bleed. 


10% for space and color. 
Market Data Book Number of Industrial 
Marketing. 

(See Industrial Marketing) 





Modern Packaging. 
(See PACKAGING.) 





Opportunity Magazine, 620 N. Michigan 
Ave, Chicago 11. Published by Oppor- 
tunity Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Subscription, 
0c. Trim size, 94x12. Type page, 
8 1/3x12. Published 7th preceding mo. 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, 
15-2 Rates—1 page, $400 





Packaging Catalog. 


(See PACKAGING.) 





Post, The, 18652 Fairfield Ave., Detroit, 
21, Mich. Published by Mail Adv. Service 
Ass'n Int'l. Est. 1920. Controlled... Trim 
size. 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Publish- 
ed quarterly, March. Forms close Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
2,400 Ra tes— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $50.00 $ 32.00 $ 21.00 
4 40.00 24.00 15.00 





cw 


Premium Practice & Business Promotion, 


386 4th Ave., New York 16. Published 
by Service Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,927; 

(gross), 7,847. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $250.00 $166.00 $108.00 
6 225.00 150.00 97.00 
12 200.00 133.00 86.00 
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Printers’ Ink, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Published by Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1888. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published Fri- 
day. Forms close 10 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
15.929; (gross), 16,180. Manufacturers 
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he Only Publication 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO SELLING AND 
ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 








Recognized everywhere % FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING covers the field made up of men 
in charge of marketing and advertising the many items of 


he pri busi 
as f é primary USINESS equipment, materials, supplies and services used by business 


and industrial plants in construction, operation and mainte. 


paper for industrial nance. This is a huge market of big business. 


4 Readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING represent the market 

advertisers of greatest concentration of volume purchases of advertising 
* : 

space, catalogs, fine photographs, mechanical drawings, 

paper, bindings, sales portfolios, commercial movies, sound 

slide films, demonstration equipment, models and miniatures; 

and everything useful in the exact presentation of industrial 


and business products. 





During the war industry played a role of vital importane 
recognized by everyone throughout the world. Now it must 
and will continue an activity of equal or even greater value. 
in rebuilding and re-supplying a nation with everything 
from abrasives to zinc castings. And its advertising and 


marketing will be one of its major activities. 


% EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the only publication devoted 
exclusively to the problems of manufacturers selling to busi: 
ness and industry. Its broad editorial scope includes con- 
sideration of all of the marketing problems of manufacturer: 
of industrial machinery, materials and supplies, business and 
office equipment, automotive products, etc. It appeals to sales 
and advertising executives with an editorial service designed 
expressly to fit their special requirements. Thus it has im 
tense reader interest based upon its acceptance as an exclu: 
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ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 





sive source of information on this vital and important sub- 
ject. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING discusses all of the problems and 
ramifications of industrial advertising and marketing. Its 
well balanced editorial plan gives broad consideration to 
advertising and sales plans and campaigns; to business 
paper advertising and its coordination with other marketing 
factors; to problems of sales direction; to putting all of the 
merchandising activities into a properly co-ordinated whole 
for the purpose of reducing the costs of selling and 
distribution. 

Over a period of nearly thirty years, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING has concentrated its whole effort in this field. 
It is the only publication serving the field and ranks far 
ahead of any other publication in the interest and reader 
loyalty of the men it serves. 

Now with Victory won, and with industry faced with a 
host of new problems relating to markets, merchandising, 
sales, dealer establishments, packaging, pricing, distribution 
and everything else related to marketing, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is more important and more helpful to its 


readers than ever. 


*% CIRCULATION 


The circulation coverage of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING con- 
sists of more than 6,300 copies a month. It is a highly 
concentrated circulation, consisting of well over 65 per cent 
buyer-readers—industrial advertisers and agencies. 


* ADVERTISING 

Because the special place and function of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is well recognized, it regularly carries more ad- 
vertising addressed to industrial merchandising and adver- 
tising executives than any other publication anywhere. 


*% MARKET RESEARCH 

The Market Data Book Number, published as the 
thirteenth issue of INpUsTRIAL MARKETING, provides basic 
statistical and market data on all industrial and trade 
fields, as well as rates, circulation and mechanical data on 
all industrial and business publications. The object of The 
Market Data Book is to make it easier to study industrial 
markets and to buy space in industrial publications. The 
acceptance of The Market Data Book as the only source of 
reference information especially designed for the service of 
industrial advertisers of course contributes to the prestige 
of the organization and to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
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a erererrer rer errs 65.00 56.00 47.00 
iy GON: 5 hc ds eadencensas 36.00 30.25 24.50 
E Gok: Pi rete vedic seen 9.00 7.50 6.25 


Back Cover, $250; Second Cover, $200; Third Cover, 


$175. Front cover not sold. 


Contract for % column space or larger establishes con- 


tract rate for any space unit used. 


Rate for one extra color in standard color form (red), 
$25 per page additional. Rate for each extra color not 
in standard form, $50 additional for first page, $25 for 
each additional page in same color. Bleed borders, in 
full page units only, 10 per cent additional, on both space 
and color. 

*These rates apply to all issues except the Market Data 


Book Number, for which special rates apply. 








% PUBLISHERS 


Published monthly, except October, semi-monthly, by 
Advertising Publications, Inc. 


Publication Office: 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


New York Office 18: 330 W. Forty-Second Street 
Los Angeles Office 14: Garfield Building 
San Francisco Office 4: Russ Building 


Proved reader Interest In 
terms of paid circulation. 
Highest editorial standards 
and publishing Integrity. 
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Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Sheet Metal Working 


(See also Building; Coal; Oil, Petroleum) 





There are two general divisions in 
the air conditioning industry from a 
product and distribution point of view. 
The first covers the larger types of in- 
stallations, involving engineering serv- 
ice and expert installation. The sec- 
ond includes self-contained package 
units and small central units coming 
under the domain of dealer-merchandis- 
ing functions. 

The engineering type of air condi- 
tioning job embraces those which go 
into industrial plants and the commer- 
cial, public and institutional building 
field. These involve design of the sys- 
tem to achieve desired results which 
may be additional to comfort of work- 
ers, such as control of production 
or process operations in the case 
of industrial plants. Installations 
of this character require the services 
of an engineer, either from the outside 
or that of the company engineer along 
with a consulting engineer experienced 
in air conditioning work. After de- 
signing the system, these men write 
the specifications for the equipment to 
be used and take bids from contractors 
who buy the necessary equipment and 
install it. In the case of new construc- 
tion work, the architect would work 
with his own engineer, if large 
enough to have one, or a consulting 
engineer as in the former case. In the 
large building field, the building engi- 
neer is a factor in the planning. 

Confusion regarding the air condi- 
tioning business is sometimes due to 
the fact that installations usually are 
designated by the name of the re- 
frigerating compressor or the air cir- 
culator used for the job, as these are 
the largest pieces of equipment in the 
system. As a matter of fact, no one 
company makes al] the equipment used 
in an air conditioning system of the in- 
dustrial or large commercial type, but 
rather it is an assembled job of more 
than 100 different products. That is 
why this type of air conditioning, which 
in its complete form involves all air 
conditioning functions—heating, cool- 
ing, humidification, dehumidification, 
air circulation, and cleaning—calls for 
the services of both engineer and con- 
tractor. The steps through which 
such a job passes are two: (1) design 
and specification; (2) purchase and 
installation. 


The factors involved in the design 
and specification stage include: Con- 
sulting engineers and architects who do 
their own engineering; large contrac- 
tors with engineering departments; 
*ngineers of large industrial plants; 
*ngineers of large buildings; and de- 
ugning engineers of air conditioning 
*quipment manufacturers. 


-_———— —-- — 
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Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and 
Sheet Metal Group, 1939 

















Materials 
Pro- Used and 
Value prietors, Pay Equipment 
of Work Firm Em- Roll Installed 
No. $(000) Members ployes $(000) $(000) 
Air Conditioning ........ 798 40,396 671 6,754 10,715 22,911 
Heating and Plumbing 
Ge Sticececssecsss 37,112 572,878 38,138 108,173 146,622 299,691 
Heating, piping ....... 2,882 75,550 2,265 14,251 21,796 40,133 
Heating and piping, with 
SE OD bascances 1,572 36,297 1,713 6,821 10,259 18,560 
Heating, piping and 
SED ncscccnsses 13,166 251,075 13,761 47,381 64,008 134,617 
Heating, piping and 
plumbing, with sheet 
Se aE ree EE. 2,122 62,384 2,283 11,954 17,044 33,761 
ee 16,609 141,334 17,281 26,412 32,070 69,546 
Plumbing with sheet 
Ec whan06:netnweth 761 6,238 835 1,354 1,445 3,074 
Roofing and Sheet Metal 
GED ccceerccsesces 11,793 187,655 12,354 44,631 56,474 84,043 
DD tcnceeescescens 4,875 78,716 4,986 18,951 23,290 365,221 
Roofing and sheet metal 3,046 68,725 3,216 16,906 21,434 32,133 
 § Eee 3,872 40,214 4,152 8,774 11,750 16,689 
—Bureau of the Censua 
. . "4 R d 
Purchase and installation of the sys pe ae a... 
tem involves these factors: Large con- " Fittings Regulators 
tractors; engineers of large industrial oeatGere 5 ~ A tits 
plants; engineers of large buildings; Humidistats Heating Surface 
air conditioning equipment manufac- at cay ' . 
turers. Costing Sewate quermestats 
, 3 , oa 
Depending on the services available : A raps re ll 
in the community, or the size of the [Unit Air Condi- Ventilators 
tioning Air Washers 


job, the contractor may be one of sev- 
eral general classifications, such as 
heating, plumbing and heating, refrig- 
eration, piping, sheet metal, ventilating, 
or a specialized air conditioning con- 
tractor. Any of these factors may, and 
often do, represent manufacturers of 
principal air conditioning equipment 
units or act as their local service 
division. Some of the larger manufac- 
turers maintain their own branches 
which sell, install and service their 
own equipment. In cases where they 
do not have full facilities and trades- 
men, as also is true of other contrac- 
tors previously mentioned, they sublet 
parts of the job which may include 
heating, piping, sheet metal, or refrig- 
eration work. 

Some of the primary products and 
equipment which go into a typical in- 
dustrial or large commercial air condi- 
tioning system are given by Heating, 
Piping and Air Conditioning as follows: 


Bearings Refrigerating 

Belts Compressors 

Blowers Condensers 

Boilers Controllers and 

Coils Starters 

Air Compressors Convectors 

Unit Coolers Motors 

Duct Dampers Spray Nozzles 

Dehumidifiers Transmission Drives 

Sheet Metal Ducts Damper Operators 
and Fittings Valve Operators 

Fans Ozone Apparatus 

Air Filters Pipe, all kinds 


Copper Tube Fittings Pumps 
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The second division of the air condi- 
tioning field deals primarily with the 
matter of personal comfort and includes 
the residential field, small offices (other 
than central units for large office build- 
ings), and small commercial establish- 
ments such as shops, restaurants, etc. 


Comfort air conditioning has three 
major functions: (1) winter air condi- 
tioning; (2) summer air conditioning; 
and (3) year ’round air conditioning. 


Winter air conditioning, which is the 
largest division of the strictly residen- 
tial field, supplies heat, mechanically 
circulates the air, humidifies the air, 
and filters the air. 


Other winter air conditioning sys- 
tems are the indirect-fired system 
which uses a steam or hot water boiler 
to heat water or generate steam which 
is connected with a heat transfer coil. 
The air which enters the room in this 
system through ducts first passes 
through the heat coil. Another system 
known as the split system is where 
part of the radiation is supplied 
through pipes from the boiler and part 
by duct distribution. These two sys- 
tems especially involve the heating and 
plumbing contractor in sales and in- 
stallation. 
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Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 





is read by 
the engineers and contractors who control 
specifications, purchases, installation and 
maintenance in industrial plants, commercial, 
public and institutional buildings... 




















An Air Cond itioning, great interest to any equipment 
7 P d Pipi manufacturer who now has — 
'S ng oe pony or plans to have — a product 
Mar t That Runs An- which the field can use. 
into Hundreds * * * 
f Millions of Dollar 
—_" ™ ‘ What Products Are Used 


The market served by HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
includes every type of air condition- 
ing, cooling, etc., every type of heat- NO CHANGE 31 o/ 
ing, and every type of piping required | > | 
in industrial, commercial, public and | NO CHANGE 
institutional buildings. 





In all the ramifications of large 
building air conditioning, heating 
and piping, nearly 200 different pro- 


56%, 





ducts are regularly used. Usually such 
products are specified separately, pur- 












A conservative average of 1214% 
of the new building dollar is used to 
provide these three essential services. 
Thus, for example, if new (non- 
residential) construction totals three 
billion dollars per year, $375,000,000 
will be expended that year for air 
conditioning, heating and piping in- 
stallations in new buildings. 

The huge postwar construction 
programs now planned — with 
many already under way — as- 
sure a tremendous demand for 
many years to come in this phase 
of the market. 

The othér phase of the market is 
repairs, alterations, and new installa- 
tions in existing buildings. This work 
runs from 42.2% upward of total 
yearly market volume. A conservative 
estimate of such available business is 
around $300,000,000 per year. But 
immediate postwar needs will be 
much greater as evidenced by the 
recent C, C. Chapelle Survey. 


Nation-wide Poll Shows 
93°. Will Require Equal 
GREATER Volumes 
Products in Postwar 


The C. C. Chapelle Survey included 
samplings from among the 27,000 
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2% —NO OPINION 


1% —NO OPINION 


Top Flight 
Industrial Plants 


Other Large 
Buildings 


largest industrial plants, plus com- 
mercial, public and institutional build- 
ings. By the personal-interview 
method, those in charge were asked: 
“In postwar, as compared with 
the war years, is there likely to be 
an increase or decrease in mainte- 
nance, repairs and alterations to 
your heating, piping and air con- 
ditioning systems?” 

Survey results are graphed above. 
Note that 37% of the industrial 
plants and 63% of the other large 
buildings will require INCREASED 
volumes of work from now on — 
only 4% and 6% requiring less. 
Looking at the results another way, 
over 93% will purchase equal or 
GREATER volumes of air condition- 
ing, heating and piping products in 
postwar than they did during the 
busy war years. 


Yes, from every angle, here’s a 


postwar field that should be of 


chased separately, then installed in 


complete system layouts. 
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Air Conditioning 
Units 

Air Diffusers, 
Grilles 

Air Filters 

Air Washers 

Bearings 

Boilers 

Burners, Oil and 
Gas 

Coils for Heating 
and Cooling 

Compounds, 
Cleaning and 
Sealing 

Controls, 
Temperature, 
Humidity and 
Combustion 

Coolers, Unit Type 

Cooling Towers 

| Evaporative 

| Condensers 

| Exchangers, 

| Heating and 

| Cooling, Shell 

| and Tube 

Fans and 

Blowers 
= 





Some of the Nearly 200 
Different Products Needed 
for Air Conditioning, 
Heating and Piping 
Installations 


Heating 
Specialties 
Instruments 
Insulation, Pipe, 
Duct and 
Building 
Motors and Drives 
Motor Starters 
and Controllers 
Nozzles, Spray 
Pipe, Tubing 
Pumps 
Refrigerating 
Compressors 
and Specialties 
Sheets, Meta! or 
Composition for 
Ducts, Hous- 
ings, Etc. 
Steam, Air and 
Water 
Specialties 
Stokers 
Tools and 
Machinery, 
Pipe and 
Sheet Metal 
Unit Heaters 
Valves and 
Fittings 
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A Subscriber-Audience 
That Originates and 
Carries to Completion 
Practically ALL Jobs 


ENGINEERS 


Almost every air condi- 
tioning, heating or piping 
project is purchase-con- 
trolled by an engineer, or a 
contractor, or by an engi- 

neer and contractor working together. 
These KEY men determine WHAT pro- 
ducts are required — WHOSE shall be 
used. They are HEATING, PIPING & 
AIR CONDITIONING ’s reader-audience! 


Among our engineer-reader group are 
(1) consulting engineers who draw plans 
and write specifications for the systems 
to be installed in new buildings, or in 
modernization programs in existing build- 
ings; (2) engineers in the larger industrial 
plants and other large buildings who 
have charge of heating, piping and air 
conditioning. These engineers control 
operation and maintenance; usually plan 
and purchase equipment needed for al- 
terations and additions. 


CONTRACTORS 


a The other important seg- 
rhe ment of our circulation are 
“, contractors who specialize 
in heating, piping and air 
conditioning work. Our 
contractor-readers have as regular cus- 
tomers over 35,000 industrial plants and 
other large buildings. 


The importance of having BOTH en- 
gineer and contractor coverage is empha- 
sized by another question asked in the 
Chapelle Survey. “How will such work 
be handled?” Answers to this question 
indicate that approximately 70% of the 
plants and other large buildings expect to 
have contractors care for all or part of 
their postwar needs; remaining 30% will 
do the jobs themselves. 

That’s what makes it doubly impor- 
tant to include HEATING, PIPING & 
AIR CONDITIONING in any advertising 
Program. For our reader-audience in- 
tludes both KEY engineers and KEY 
contracting organizations. 


Editorial Supremacy 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI- 
TION NG is a strictly technical publica- 


on. Through its board of consulting and 
‘ontributing editors and its own editorial 
aff, it has consistently maintained itself 
% a recognized authority, the ‘prestige’ 


Paper in its field. 


Our twenty-nine contributing editors 


fe active, outstanding engineers. With 
€ constant cooperation of these authori- 
"es, our staff editors are always in touch 
with the thinking and happenings in 





“Very phase of the field. 


ee 


Through the years HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDITIONING has been a 
dominant influence in the progress of 
the industry — the unquestioned first 
preference of engineers and contractors 
who make their livlihood meeting the 
field’s requirements. 





For Over 14 Years 
This Publication Has 
Carried Monthly the 
Official Journal of The 
American Society of 
Heating and Ventila- 
tion Engineers. 











Advertising Rates and 
Publication Data 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


Less than 1Y2 pages, per page.. ..$260.00 





1¥2 pages, per page......... . 240.00 
3 PABeS, PCT PABe..........---eeenceceneeeeereeee 220.00 

G PaBes, PET PAGEC..........2....-..cccreereseeceses 200.00 

- 9 pages, per page 185.00 
12 pages, per page 170.00 





Minimum space 4g page. 

Present rates based on Card No. 6, dated 
July 1, 1940. 

Rates based on total space used within one 
year. 

Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2% 
— 10 days. 


COVERS — NON-CANCELLABLE (2 Colors) 
1 ti. 6 ti. 12 tr. 
2nd _ cover........$300.00 $275.00 $240.00 
3rd cover... 275.00 245.00 215.00 
4th cover, flat $340.00 


SPECIAL POSITIONS 
Page opposite 2nd cover, extra.............. $30.00 
Other special positions, extra............. - 10% 
Preference in position given advertisers ac- 
cording to volume of business used within 
one year. 






Center spread....... ...Not sold 
COLORS 
Standard red, per page, extra $35.00 
Red in special position, or any other color, 
one page, $65.00; each additional page, 
$25.00. 
INSERTS 
Rates on request. 
BLEED PAGES 
Bleed-off pages, extra : —— 
Bleed, halt pages, extra.................. —— 
Allow Y@ inch trim on top, outside edge and 
bottom. 
Trim size 8Yg inches by 114% inches. 
CLASSIFIED 


Rates on request. 
READING NOTICES 
Not accepted. 
CONTRACT AND COPY REQUIREMENTS 
All copy subject to publisher's approval. 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Width Depth Width Depth 


1 page...... ose 7 | a 
Vy page....... 7 4%, 315 10 
Vy page eo ecco ecccce 35 4% 
Vy page... ——— come 3) 2% 
4th covert........ x ll wre 


Page is 2 columns, each column 37% inches 
wide. Halftones 100 or 110 screen. Com 
position no charge. Plates in which 
solid black portion exceeds 50% of area 
of space not accepted. 

ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 

Published monthly; issued Ist of publication 
month. Last forms close 10 days preceding 
publication date. If proofs are required, 
copy and cuts must be received two weeks 
preceding publication date. 

SPECIAL ISSUES 
Annual Directory Number, January. 


PERSONNEL 
President F. P. Keeney. 
Manager Charles E. Price. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK 


W. J. Osborn, 1734 Grand Central 
Terminal, Murray Hill 9-8293 


CHICAGO 
J. D. Thomas, 6 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, State 6916 


G. C. Cutler, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
State 6916 


CLEVELAND 
R. A. Jack, 3734 Woodridge Road, 
Yellowstone 1540 


LOS ANGELES 
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USERS 
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ADVERTISING ACCOUNTS 





ABC - ABP 


Complete information covering the 
Chapelle Survey and other pertinent 
postwar market data can be obtained 
by contacting any of our district offices 


listed above. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 


Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Also Publishers of American Artisan 
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Air Conditioning: Heating and Plumbing Group; Roofing and Sheet Metal Group, 1939 
Heating and Plumbing 


Air Conditioning* 








Roofing and Sheet Mety) 



























































Group Group 
Materials Materials Materials 
Used and Used and Used ang 
Value Equipment Value Equipment Value Equipmen 
of Work Installed of Work Installed of Work installed 
No $(000) $( 000) No. $(000) $1000) No. $(000) $000) 
od cc suwlaeeb 4 193 114 232 3,544 1,912 89 2,430 1,262 
TE Es ae eee 11 427 252 111 1,598 819 25 407 207 
De Cscateaecediees - me wae 191 1,359 695 35 300 139 
I od eo 55 2,365 1,254 2,498 45,244 24,111 1,034 18,225 8,367 
DD 64 ealsGaiee weber iy a Pr 339 6,056 3,295 88 954 465 
DE vs pakeesesoee 19 813 329 1,145 14,509 7,336 214 3,820 1,642 
ee eee 5 a — ne 148 2,506 1,398 50 666 334 
District of Columbia..... 14 1,179 597 200 9,448 5,299 96 1,892 809 
I As ao dake cakewde da 10 452 276 453 7,728 4,189 146 3,220 1,583 
EE. «i o.4 sere akcaXea'eeis 6 255 144 285 5,830 3,204 98 2,417 1,243 
SL anit anh draco bak et od og —e re 108 1,557 906 12 260 128 
EE nS ae 66 3,484 1,920 1,856 38,621 18,709 894 15,826 6,647 
Ea eee 21 512 302 1,041 13,069 6,940 365 5,944 2,694 
a ee 18 422 222 811 9,306 5,056 153 2.232 1,039 C 
EY nt cacdéiweweeunkes : ‘ 495 3.791 2,063 131 1,240 590 
i . dtenkudweee’ 5 126 64 495 6,00z 3,231 153 1,927 918 d 
ra A ee te 13 1,462 871 254 3,990 2,114 141 2,288 1,108 
RR ee eee 7 ee wan 325 2,977 1,551 37 486 211 
ESSERE Sareea ae i) 950 486 648 14,581 8,477 147 2,857 1,260 HE 
Massachusetts .......... 22 844 432 1,509 21,858 11,038 395 7,238 2,734 ke 
EE °<)_ a es 20 i EP: co. ee ' 
I i bad Celtis Set, 58 2,079 1,183 1,365 25,380 13,504 487 9,824 4.369 
DE cukdess ced bw 23 616 367 824 14,322 7,909 202 3,927 1.801 
Mississippi ............. he yD ae 164 1,672 842 45 588 178 
0 ES 32 2,342 1,438 1,154 15.419 8,087 456 5,833 2,543 
EE, Bini eee oe m2 rer: apn 122 2,129 1,152 25 359 163 
cc «ccetwntdaews « 9 219 146 370 3,823 2,076 71 1,125 604 
eee - soe at 39 648 319 12 261 141 
New Hampshire ......... ” “or ee 196 2,130 1,092 39 667 315 
Pee 28 1,022 604 2,027 22,272 11,036 535 7,592 3,108 
New Mexico ......-..... i oe ed 95 1,104 624 20 230 117 
I eno ais « wt ste oie 77 7,373 4,251 5,407 96,769 49,128 1,683 25,411 11,072 
North Carolina .......... 8 602 360 387 9,098 5,241 145 3,412 1,74) 
North Dakota ........... 4 100 44 83 1,045 564 12 186 99 
a FR ae ee 53 1,563 776 2,282 34,127 17,260 975 12,527 5,553 Wh 
Oklahoma ...... we Paci niet 323 4,050 2,183 79 1,087 518 pe 
iid 6 belt kus aw aes 6 401 255 362 5,151 2,879 100 1,616 734 
I as sgt 44 3,035 1,759 3,798 49,582 14,551 1,220 13,068 5,950 
Rhode Island ........... S- i ee 260 2,832 1,518 90 1,941 808 
South Carolina.......... 5 234 139 191 3,652 2,207 37 747 403 
South Dakota ........... oe — a 111 1,003 507 10 183 95 
ee ee 14 815 403 436 6,158 3,252 132 2,637 1,230 
NE See aa nnn he Carat 42 3,265 2,149 1,049 17,891 9,870 320 5,770 2,861 
DEE Mien uGtieeees ove ae a at ea 148 2,091 1,310 61 726 360 
cL 2a ae ve ~ caics 155 1,427 751 24 381 157 
WE éxeweansdevssesas 18 500 289 603 8,944 4,891 147 2,960 1,478 
Washington ............ 18 510 250 552 6,075 3,139 128 1,977 967 Look 
West Virginia .......... 4 134 60 252 2,757 1,330 77 817 320 
Wisconsin ado oaha Wace ate 33 808 453 1,138 16,790 9,040 342 6,095 2,796 
DET sc taedasssudent a a xe 75 963 521 16 179 86 
ea eres 798 40,396 22,911 37,112 &72,878 299,691 11,793 187,655 84,043 
*Air conditioning with or without heating, piping, plumbing and sheet metal. 
—Bureau of the Census. 
Because winter air conditioning ing equipment. Thus being tactors 1. industrial plants for wartime manuf# 


necessarily operates in conjunction with 
the heating system, leading manufac- 
turers of all types of heating equip- 
ment—warm air, hot water, and steam, 
either gas, coal or oil-fired, are now 
offering air conditioning units. There- 
fore warm air and sheet metal, plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, and deal- 
ers in coal stokers, oil burners and gas 
heaters, are all factors in the market- 
ing of winter air conditioning equip- 
ment. Many of these outlets also sell 
summer and year round air condition- 
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the planning and specification of equip- 
ment to go into such installations, it is 
important that the equipment aid parts 
manufacturer include them in his pro- 
motional plans determining those most 
important to him by the nature of his 
product—that is, whether his product is 
affliated with the warm air or “radi- 
ator” type of system, whether it oper 
ates in conjunction with an oil burner. 
a stoker or gas, or whether it is adapt- 
able to all of them. 

Experience with air conditioning of 


turing processes has been so favorable 
that greatly increased use of controllet 
temperature, humidity, and air clea 
liness is expected in postwar years, * 
cording to Heating, Piping & Air C™ 
ditioning. 

Controlled air conditions in ir 
plants permit higher speeds 
and thus reduce overal! co 


cision, 


Two air conditioned, windowles 
plants of General Motors Corporat 
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are regarded as models. An overwhel 
ing majority of Allison executives 
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How Eleven Thousand Copies of 


HEATING 
VENTILATING 


Cover the Field of 





Commercial, Industrial and Institutional Air Con- 
ditioning, Refrigeration, Piping, Heating and Ventilation 


HEATING and VENTILATING is read by 


key men in these positions— 


Consulting Engineers 244; Architects 120; and Manufacturers of Heating, Ventilating and Alr 
Engineers Employed by Them 296.......... 660 Conditioning Equipment (a) ............... 1,057 
Contractors 1,808, and Their Engineers 252.... 2,060 Manufacturers’ Agents, Sales Engineers...... 909 
Federal. State, County and City Governments DC corse nocacvade cha 468 
OD 65 pextiavenwobeneeeenens mies ebienh dat 949 Educational Institutions. Libraries........ ——— 
Public Utilities, including District Heating Com- eS ee aie, eee be 
Penne = vitabet te . re y Ratly j on ' , oe . we EN lice din 5.4 oa urns anna ay 6 bale —~« ae 
Sulidinns. nice: etn moar oc Field Staff, Exchanges, etc................... 392 
Hotels (a) .. iar  Sotgrh eg ee aaa Oe (a) Including their Engineers and Technicians. 


Who are located geographically 


4 ee er eee a. ved na dupeubeawe wanes 160 
I 8g a el 2,493 eS ie oe wdc ube enlle MR d 646 
IEE 9 oe Ee ae ER Ee 787 SET ca X shies Uo Kav Cdk aS bana Race caueenesa 404 
ee ee EE oc 6 eek CUES eck Oblate 3,654 I ee ee aa 3 
ee Se EE , coh c wise clevecetan eens 257 UE ast a'cs-tg us Cina ee we’) gto 0 i es Dae ee 257 
West North Central ..... i ecediia adine etek la 731 i a, 
West South Central ...... Se cak ahite anette ae Military Service, destination unknown........ 55 


look to these men— 


for continued developments in air conditioning, heating, ventilation, piping and refrigeration applications. Watch 
the radiant heating trend. The novel but practical uses of refrigeration in wartime manufacturing processes are 
being applied, to an even greater degree, in peacetime manufacturing. Air sanitation is just in its infancy. Com- 
mercial retail store competition will force decisions on air conditioning installations. Church boards are be- 
ginning to see a strong connection between air conditioned atmosphere and filled pews. Managements are 
realizing that dust collecting has a direct bearing on manufacturing efficiency and costs. Look to the readers 
of HEATING and VENTILATING as the controlling factors in this intensely active and growing field. 


The circulation figures used above— 


are based on the May, 1945 issue of HEATING and VENTILATING. The total average monthly distribution for 
the first half of 1945 is 10,999, consisting of 91% paid subscribers, 4% directed distribution, 1% to advertisers 
and prospective advertisers, and 4% miscellaneous. Send for a copy of HEATING and VENTILATING’S 
Market Study, including Special Circulation Analysis. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 148 Lafayette St. New York 13, N. Y. 


Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
Publishers of MACHINERY 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 


A KEENEY PUBLICATION 








ii 





is read by 


the dealer-contractors who handle the bulk of 
all residential air conditioning, warm air 
sheet metal work....... 


heating, and 





A Postwar Market 
That Should Top the 
Best Prewar Levels 
By Over 65% 


The war years, when not enough 
furnaces were produced to care for 
normal replacement demands, have 
created an unprecedented residential 
warm air heating market on the basis 
of replacements alone. 

Figuring the average life of a 
furnace at 20 years, the replace- 
ment market should, as shown by 


REPLACED 





of every three of the new homes to 
be warm air heated. 

So to the 3,480,000 replacement 
total, it seems conservative to add 
1,680,000 new furnaces needed 
for new homes in the next six 
postwar years. 

Or, between 1946 and 1951, 
5,160,000 new furnaces should 
be required to meet both replace- 
ment and new construction de- 
mands — 860,000 annually. 

In 1941 (considered the last pre- 





POSTWAR REPLACEMENT NEEDS BASED ON 20-YEAR FURNACE LIFE 


ae: TE? |~- 


2,221,000 FURNACES SOLD 1920-25 INCL. 


INSTALLED IN NEW HOMES REPLACEMENTS <- 


1,915,000 FURNACES SOLD 1940-45 INCL. 


ALL OF THESE FURNACES 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN RE- 
PLACED DURING 1940-45 
INCL. y 


BUT DUE TO WAR ONLY 
1,115,000 WERE REPLACED 
LEAVING REPLACEMENT DEFi- 
CIENCY AS OF JAN., 1946, OF 
1,106,000 UNITS 


2,374,000 FURNACE REPLACEMENTS 1946-51 INCL. 
(Based on 2,374,000 units sold 1926-31) 


PLUS 1,106,000 REPLACEMENT 
DEFICIENCY 1940-45 INCL. 


3,480,000 FURNACES SHOULD BE 
IN NEXT SIX YEARS 


= 








accompanying tables, during 
the next six years, starting Jan- 
uary, 1946, total 3,480,000 units. 

But this is only one phase of the 
total market picture! 


Now Add New 
Construction 


A residential building boom is in 
the making — with at least two out 


war year) 517,000 furnaces were sold 
and installed, a record up to then. 
Thus, figuring 860,000 furnaces an- 
nually, postwar business in the warm 
air heating field will run 66% better 
than the best prewar levels. 

Yes, here is an immense market for 
all products needed to make complete 
furnace installations — some of these 
products listed on this page. 


Bright Outlook for 
Automatic Heating and 
Air Conditioning... 


Today, with more money to spend 
than ever before, the American 
people want the health-giving advan- 
tages and convenience of automatic 
heating and air conditioning. It is 
estimated that over 50% of the fur- 
nace installations made in postwar 
will include some type of automatic 
firing, some form of air conditioning. 

Stoker, oil and gas burner 
manufacturers, and those who 
build any suitable product for 
winter air conditioning or sum- 
mer cooling, will find the postwar 





Some of the Many Prod- 
ucts Used in This Field . . . 


— a 
| 
| 
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Air Conditioning 


Gas Burners 





Furnaces Grilles 
Air Conditioning Humidifiers 
Units Insulation 
Air Diffusers — and 
Air Filters ervers ; 
Air Washers —" 
Angles, Bars, Metals and 
Beams, etc. Plastics 
Bearings Motors 
Belts f Oil Burners 
Blower-Filter Refrigerating 
Units Compressors 
Blower-Washer Registers 
Units Regulators 
Blowers Rivets 
Blower Wheels Sheets 
Coils Solder 
Controls Spray Nozzle: 
Dampers Stokers 
Ducts and Switches 
Fittings Testing 
Fans Instrument: 
Fan Blades Ventilators | 
Fittings and Warm Air 
Accessories Furnaces 
Furnace Cement Welding 
Furnace Cleaners Equipment 


| 
| 
—_ 





— 
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warm air heating market their 
most important sales outlet in 
the residential field. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Subscribers the 
Top-Volume Producers 


Practically all products used in 
residential warm air heating and air 
conditioning are sold, installed, and 
serviced by warm air-sheet metal 
dealer-contractors. 

Normally 80% of the business 
done in this field is handled by 
the dealer-readers of our maga- 
zine, AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

In every community, it is these 
readers of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
who are the most desirable dealers, 
not only because they are top-volume 
producers, but because they are long 
established, well intrenched finan- 
cially, and have adequate facilities for 
satisfactory instal- 
to the 


making efficient, 
lations which are a credit 
manufacturers they represent. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN readers 
also handle most of the nation’s in- 
dustrial sheet metal and blow pipe 
work, make a great many commercial 
cooling installations up to 15 tons, 
and are a substantial market for metal 
fabricating machines and tools. 


Also Valuable Cover- 
age of Wholesalers 
and Manufacturers 


Subscribers to AMERICAN 
ARTISAN also include wholesalers 
handling furnaces and other kindred 
products; also manufacturers who use 
Many products in large volumes, such 
4s oi! buraers, blowers, motors, drives, 
controls, etc., as a part of their com- 
plete equipment units. 


Editorial Leadership 
Since 1880 


AMERICAN ARTISAN is edited 
lor the successful warm air-sheet metal 
dealer-contractors who maintain sales, 
‘gincering and shop departments. 


This paper's editorial scope em- 


ee 


braces the various phases of residen- 
tial warm air heating, air conditioning 
and sheet metal work. It publishes 
much pertinent information on indus- 
trial sheet metal, dust collecting and 
ventilation; on cooling and air con- 
ditioning of shops, restaurants, etc. 


For over 65 years AMERICAN 
ARTISAN has been a leading fac- 
tor in publicising and interpret- 
ing the progressive developments 
of the warm air heating industry. 
It is today the unquestioned pref- 
erence of the thousands of dealer- 
contractors, who as a group pur- 
chase-control practically this 
entire market which in the imme- 
diate postwar years should show 
great and rapid expansion. 


Advertising Rates and 
Publication Data 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Less than 12 pages, per page.............. —— 00 
1Yy pages, per page .-- 200.00 
3 pages, per page.. . 180.00 
6 pages, per page.. 165.00 
9 pages, per page.. 157.50 
12 pages, per page... - 150.00 
Minimum space Yg page. 
Present rates based on Card No. 5, dated 
July 1, 1945. 
Rates based on total space used within one 
year. 
Agency commission 15% ; 
— 10 days. 
COVERS — NON-CANCELLABLE (2 Colors) 
1 ti. 6 ti. 12 ti. 
Inside front cover..$250.00 $230.00 $215.00 
Inside back cover.. 235.00 215.00 200.00 
Back cover.............. 280.00 260.00 245.00 


PREFERRED POSITIONS AND INSERTS 
Rates on request. 

COLORS 
Standard red or green, per page, extra $35.00. 
Red or green in special positions and all 








cash discount 2% 


other colors: $65.00 for one page; $25.00 
for each additional page. 
INSERTS 
Rates on request. 
BLEED PAGES 
Bleed-off pages, ¢Xtra............-....+ ...10% 
OQ 15% 


Allow Y% inch trim on top, outside edge 
and bottom. 


CLASSIFIED 
Rates on request. 
READING NOTICES 
Not accepted. 
CONTRACT AND COPY REQUIREMENTS 
All copy subject to publisher's approval. 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Width Depth Width Depth 





1 PABC\-.20.222-222 7 oo came erecccee 
Yy page 7 4% 3\% 10 
Vq page... soseee woseee 3x6 4% 
Ye page.......... a 3x6 2% 


Page is 2 columns, each column 37% inches 


wide. Halftones 100 or 110 screen. 
ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
Published monthly; issued 10th of publica- 
tion month. Last forms close 10 days 
preceding publication date. If proofs are 
required, copy and cuts must be received 
two weeks preceding publication date. 
SPECIAL ISSUES 
Annual Directory Number, January. 
PERSONNEL 
President — F. P. Keeney. 
Manager — Charles E. Price. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK 
W. J. Osborn, 1734 Grand Central 
Terminal, Murray Hill 9-8293 
CHICAGO 


J. D. Thomas, 6 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, State 6916 

G. C. Cutler, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
State 6916 


CLEVELAND 


R. A. Jack, 3734 Woodridge Road, 
Yellowstone 1540 


LOS ANGELES 


R. P. Wettstein, Sth and Figueroa 
Streets, Tucker 2779 
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If you have any product adaptable for 
the field of AMERICAN ARTISAN may 
we help you place it on the road to sales 
success? Write to the nearest district 
office listed above, and complete market 
data will be furnished promptly to you, 
or to your agency. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING 


6 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 
Air Conditioning Hdgrs. 


Also Publishers of Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
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SALES IN UNITS SALES IN DOLLARS 












































TOTAL (000 OMITTED! TOTAL 
HEATING AIR CONDITIONING INDUSTRY HEATING AIR CONDITIONING INDUSTRY 
1,338,282 119,470 | 3,095 1940 = s:122, 565 
1,548,541 137,086 DALE 1941 =: 154,333 
2,686,004 252,535 LE V-l = - 288,128 
2,800,000 113,986 2,913,986 272.630 48,310 | V-2 320,940 
3,128,000 289,601 58,923 V-3 348,524 
3,460,340 316,505 71,349 v-4 387,854 
3,812,840 346,262 84,060 V-5 430,322 
Estimate of future sales made by Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp. 
ported that war schedules could not “ ; 
h ve } ys) > r} € ; aa . ; ; ; y * . .: . 
a yeen met without air conditioning. Air Conditioning Installations by Region Dec. 31, 194] 
The cost per hour per employe for air 
heap . “Wy : Residential Commercial Industrial Total 
conditioning in these plants is estimated No. HP. No. HP. No HP No. HP 
at 1% cents. Reduction i . New England 381 333 3,064 + 31,227 172 3,935 «= 3,617 35,495 
covet gg ‘eduction in the amount jiidaie Atlantic .. 2,212 2,475 11,927 275,622 877 64.179 15,016 342,276 
of scrap is a by-product which helps South Atlantic ..... 1148 1,884 6,535 173,328 2,259 10,184 10,242 185,396 
meet such costs. East North Central... 2,752 3,038 11,433 164,024 619 28,432 18,575° 264,284 
East South Central .. 397 495 1,023 17,858 89 3,739 ioes 22 a 
re . P enemas atv Naces ; West North Central. 3,899 5,765 6,610 112,467 212 5,935 10,72 124,167 
I roduction of warm air furnaces and West South Central. 3,640 6.884 5674 149.964 °47 5518 9°757® 166.668 
complete winter air conditioning units Mountain : 454 1,007 346 9,417 31 458 831 10.882 
in 1944 was 225,552, valued at $21,220,- Paelfic om we os. US Ke em 
000. This was about one-half of "the pre- cele, cael 21.673 23.676 47,650 939,775 4.759 137,329 81,978 1,196,067 








war average, though a gain over 1943. netading unclassified 

New orders for domestic oil burners ol = 
in 1944 numbered 91,143, shipments , 
being 77,081. Both figures were above As measured va horsepower connate: — , : ae 
1943, though below 1942. Production ed to electric utility lines, 1941 indus- Air Conditioning Installations in 


of heating stoves during the first quar- 


trial air conditioning installations were 


U. S. Dec. 31, 1941 








ter of 1945 was 637,506, unfilled orders ™0F than double those of 1940, ac- 
amounting to 1,654,000. cording to the Edison Electric Insti- \s_ reported to Edison Electric Institute Th 
: tute. This sharp increase, coupled by 150 a pate oe 4 Po she 
tis Ps . nie —-. we = : = . , ; " oO 1e population 
_ Virtually all controls were removed with a 7 per cent gain in residential = No HP. Bo 
a sr qerr of air conditioning ajr conditioning, was not sufficient, ea, seceees rg oneen er 
‘ ‘ " > > ; ( x ’ te > . ommercia . . 4,00 FOI, 818 
> allie d —_— nt in 1945. Shortage however. to offset a 14 per cent decline Apartments Seat 102 3, 456 equ 
t pea Ss, however, continued to re- in commercial installations, so that to- Banks «5-000. joo: 330 tH 
y \ . ° ° re € Eg shops o,if 
tard production. tal 1941 business dropped. Detailed Broadcasting studios ... 190 5,161 Bl stol 
Summer air conditioning cools the figures are given in the accompanying ern lll raat sie: 370 dea! 
air, removes moisture and thus reduces tables. Hospitals . . 527 
. . . . . ) is 2 
relative humidity, circulates the air, i a buildings 487 = 
and cleans it by washers or filters. Manufacturing Doctors, dentists ....... 1.989 od 
Where a central system is used, the air sn dilteas ; aes Miscellaneous offices 16,016 stok 
belie ser whee oxo The possibilities of uir conditioning Public buildings ...... 459 by ¢ 
is introduced into the space from re- , , ; tecreational - 558 ' 
, as an outlet for industrial products, in- Restaurants 6,583 it hi; 
mote equipment through ducts and , : . D t ts s 1,046 76 ; 
i cluding equipment, materials and sup- epartment store + 999 Azim 
grilles which may be the same as those ' . Deand Drug stores - 41,094 a 
r : sess plies, are seen in Heating, Piping and Other retail stores . . 6,921 8, 70° 
used for the winter air conditioning . alt ie Theaters 2,328 76,320 
a Air Conditioning’s list of more than eters rie 1'20 
system or separate. * ‘ Other comme reial 4,708 hat 
one hundred different major products Industrial — 4,759 Aas 
. . . ° . . ‘¢ 99 10,05 
Prior to the war, self contained or used in the manufacture of air condi- ansy em PA pete + 6.07! 

. . " . . ° . ° rS i e 8 . o< 9 oe 
packaged units found their outlet tioning equipment and its installation. Printing, lithographing. 87 one 
through specialty sales organizations The same publication names nearly extlles .....--.-.----. + 6 

; : : . acco ... vouads : 1,00: 

and appliance distributors as well as the 600 concerns which can manufacture Metal-working . . 84 60 
other types of contractors and dealers the various parts. a a sees oa att 
: ; s é ee ; we 
mentioned. Post-war dealer outlets are Among the items that make up the Other industrial 3,619 95,25 
, »j ‘are , . .o . . . ’ classifie ; ai 7,896 15,28! 
now being carefully studied. completed equipment and installation [nclassified “"""""" gy'o7g 1,196.06 


The experience of the industry dur- 
ing 1939 is indicated in the report of 
125 manufacturers of air conditioning 
equipment to the Department of Com- 


are found motors, fans, belts, transmis- 
sion drives, compressors, bearings, vari- 
ous types of hardware, non-corrosive 
metals which are necessary under cer- 


spray nozzles, pumps, water trea‘ ment, 
metal weatherstrips, various types of 
ventilators, and refrigeration machit 
Many other miscellaneous items 


merce. The report placed orders booked tain conditions, pipe and tubing of steel, ¢TY- a 
in 1939 at $33,219,165, compared with brass and copper, innumerable kinds of =— the long list of equipm 
used. 


$19,704,404 in 1938. While these fig- 
ures are useful in checking increases 


valves and fittings, instruments, con- 
trols, regulators, humidostats (ranging 


The number of manufacturers # 
some of the principal equipment 4 


and decreases, they obviously apply from simple thermometers to the most 

only to specific products and do not elaborate recording devices), galvan- units of air conditioning systems is 
represent the entire volume of air con- ized sheet metal, condensers, fittings, given as follows by Heating, Piping 
ditioning. couplings, pipe covering, insulation, Air Conditioning: 
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Thru COAL-HEAT, the Stoker Maga- 
zine, you can reach the men who produce 
or handle most of this coal, who sell 
or manufacture much of the heating 
equipment and over 90% of the stokers 
—the sales-minded group of retail fuel, 
stoker, heating equipment and appliance 
dealers who serve this market! 


COAL-HEAT was the first to recognize 
the needs and possibilities of the small 
stoker, and to urge its support and sale 
by coal and heating men. So, for years, 
ithas been known as “The Stoker Mag- 
azine ” 
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tential markets in 


And Reach the Men 
Who Heat Most of 
the Nation's Homes 


—QOne of the most basic and biggest po- 


the United States! 


Eleven out of fourteen dwellings with 
central heating plants are heated with 
coal—and fifteen out of nineteen of the 
others with coal or wood—as the U. S. 


Census of Housing has shown. 


cauenage where coverage counts! 


Its emphasis is on aggressive merchandis- 
ing, better heating, or on ways and means 
of furthering the more satisfactory use 
and sale of coal and modern heating equip- 
ment. Thus, it appeals to and enjoys the 
respect of the enterprising and progressive 
members of the retail fuel and heating 
trade. 


To the advertiser in these fields it offers 
outstanding coverage. COAL-HEAT’S 
subscription list parallels very closely by 
states the consumption of solid fuel, the 
sale and use of stokers. 







For authoritative information about the stoker industry and its 
related fields, with particular reference to your problems, get in 


For detailed information about this great 
market, write for a copy of “Heating and 
Fuel Markets’—which shows how the 
United States is heated, the type of 
heating facilities, the kind and amount of 
fuel used, the distribution of dwelling 
units, the shipments of stokers, stoves, 
furnaces and boilers, by years. This 
market data covers 34,854,000 dwelling 
units in 29-million structures. It shows 
the number of stokers in use by states, 
stoker sales by sizes, the consumption of 
stoker ceal, and presents, also, a de- 
tailed list of prospects. 


touch with COAL-HEAT, The Stoker Magazine. It is at your service. 


ARTHUR M. HULL 
Publisher 








Phone: Wabash 9464 






















K. C. RICHMOND 
Editor 





Cc. E. KENNEDY 
Advertising Mgr. 


W. F. LEGGETT 
Eastern Representative 
19 W. 44th New York City 
Phone: Vanderbilt 6-5080 


COAL-HEAT 


The Stoker Magazine 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


20 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO (4) ILL. 
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=x * * or another of its many outstanding and widely recognized editorial aced 
plishments, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING has once again received high honors in competition 


over 400 of the nation’s leading business papers. 


The consistent editorial superiority of DOMESTIC ENGINES 
ING, demonstrated time and again during its 56 years of publish 


experience, has now been accorded this special recognition for 


fifth time. 


Once more DOMESTIC ENGINEERING offers these accumula 
high honors as a testimony to the alertness of its organization to 


vital requirements of its industry, and of the nation as a whole. 





‘ 
#: 
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For the best series of articles, or editorials 
published during the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1945 in the ‘B 
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* /. five coveted awards shown above have a very 
special significance for all manufacturers of heating, plumbing, air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration and related products. The top honors which these 
awards represent offer these manufacturers one more assurance that their 
advertising in the pages of DOMESTIC ENGINEERING appears in com- 
pany with editorial content of acknowledged excellence . . . editorial 
content to which an industry looks for vital product, technical and mer- 
chandising information. If your products have an application to 

broad Domestic Engineering Market, YOUR advertising in DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING will obtain the special benefits that accrue from its close 
association with this consistent editorial superiority. Write for details. 

















“FACTUAL INFORMATION ON DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


Published by Domestic Engineering Compa Classified Representatives 
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MANUFACTURERS OF SELECTED AIR 


CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


AND UNITS 
Compressors, refrigerating, centrifugal. 4 
Refrigerating, reciprocating ..... coco @& 
Refrigerating, steam jet ........6+.+. 12 
Cooutgrs, unit, floor type.........seee0- 41 
Unit, suspended type .....-.+seeee+. 45 
DenumMipiriers, absorption and adsorp- 
GOE- cwecsevnce secvecroceseseovedse 11 
Pash, GOUETIEOGE ccccc. ceocccccscocsce 66 
POG “cc cdodsesdeveccsvsescecesuce 70 
HUMIDIFIERS, central plant...........+. 21 
DpOGe, -GUGOT BORG. occcsccesccecccce 34 
Unit, room type without heating...... 22 
Surrace, cooling, brine..........-..+.+:. 38 
COE coneerosbesceoccecasecece 44 
DEFOSR GRPAMGIOM 2c ccccccccccccecccs 41 
Units, air conditioning, comfort 
Summer, central plant type.......... 49 
BUOGED GOGUSTS ccccvecccecccosscecesce 48 
PORTS GEOTITE cdccscedecccocescoces 42 
Winter, central plant type........... 39 
POG Ge do ececkhateesecusees ae 
Year-round, central plant type....... 45 
OOS GOR ncoedktechdsésasup cess 33 


Units, air conditioning, industrial proc- 
essing, complete surface cooling.... 33 
Cooling and dehumidifying, spray type 22 


Cooling and dehumidifying, surface 

GAGE 0 060bcoccinnesecsorscesceeeses 
Heating and humidifying............ 39 
Units, window ventilator and filter..... 25 
VENTILATORS, FOOL, TAM... cccccccceess 41 
Pt DEE éceecesecbsvesecdeness 33 
WER SeckSSoocreeoesebecoecesoes ene 10 
WASTER, GHP wccncccacccsseocesococese 41 


In referring to the marketing of air 
conditioning equipment, a chart issued 
by Heating and Ventilating says: 

“Important to many manufacturers 
is the product designer. Subject to 
executive approval he decides what mo- 
tors, filters, valves and other equipment 
will be put on as standard parts. Man- 
ufacturers of motors, filters and similar 
items are concerned with the control 
such engineers have on specifications of 
original equipment.” 


Ventilation, which is a limited type 
of air conditioning, involves the supply- 
ing and changing of air. This is done 
by gravitation or forced methods, both 
requiring a large amount of sheet metal 
work. Forced air systems involve the 
use of fans or blowers and accessory 
equipment. 


Heating 

The 1940 Census of Housing carried 
reports on heating equipment from 34,- 
149,065 occupied dwelling units, of 
which 22,656,129 were one-family struc- 
tures. Central heat was reported by 
14,346,835 and other types of heating 
by 19,802,230. 

Of those with central heating 6,919,- 
081 were heated by warm air; and 7,- 
427,754 by steam or hot water. Coal or 
coke was used by 10,903,163 centrally 
heated dwellings; gas by 1,109,587; oil 
by 1,687,737; wood or other fuel by 
646,348. 

Of the 6,919,081 occupied dwelling 
units heated by warm air, 5,202,264 used 
coal; 722,091, gas; 611,765, oil. 

It is estimated that about 7 per 
cent of the new-building dollar goes for 
the heating system and that from 2.5 
to seven per cent of the average home 
owner’s income goes for heating costs. 
Post-war planners believe that as 
much as 10 per cent of the building 
dollar will go for the complete heating 
and air conditioning systems proposed. 

Production of heating equipment was 
reported as follows by the 1939 Cen- 
sus of Manufactures: 


Value 
$(0uu) 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus, including hot-water fur- 
oct che oe 4 065e0ceenséstechesee 45,378 
Steam and hot-water heating 
boilers and parts ............++- 24,698 
PE cccdceugaseedebnwaekeasces 17,876 
Boiler-burner units ..........+..-++- 3,919 
Coal and wood heating stoves....... 9,241 
Gas room heaters ..........ssseeee0. 4,532 


Domestic oil burners, mechanical or 





PE SEED dicvceeubsnecescsscanese 12,800 
tt in wlaccupene ueeweeeereaneas ,741 
Furnace-burner units .............. 4,575 

. . 5 ar 2,948 

Gas burner units .........0-.ee005. 1,528 

EEE, nccebnctecnenca see dones 99 
Warm-air furnaces, parts and reg- 

PP cthnis Ghmhbekapadatthn keotnes 39,053 
Kerosene and distillate room heat- 

GD  ‘ccsnketinets¥esensswentbasesecdaer 12,533 

136,853 


Heating is a contracting and mer- 
chandise business in that it includes 
both the installation and repair of 
boilers, radiators, pipe, valves, fittings 
and accessories making up the complete 
heating system, and the merchandising 
of oil burners, gas-fired boilers, stokers, 
temperature control devices and other 
related equipment. 


Heating and Ventilating believes 
that radiant heating and underground 
steam piping will develop rapidly. The 
most common type of radiant heating 
system is one in which comparatively 
large areas of floor, walls or ceiling are 
heated by embedded hot water or steam 
coils, or warm air ducts. 


Underground steam piping is a sys- 
tem of conveying steam from a boiler 
plant through underground mains to 
buildings for space heating and other 
uses. Many utilities have installed such 
mains in business centers and sell 
steam to large local buildings. 


Oil Heat 


There were 130 manufacturers of oil 
burners, domestic and industrial, in 
1939, with an output valued at $18,- 
468,000, according to the Census of 
Manufactures. In addition, $6,376,00U 
represented the value of oil burners 
made as secondary products of other 
industries, bringing the 1939 total to 
$24,844,000. 


This production was divided as fol- 
lows: 


Fuel-oil burners: 
Domestic oil burners: 


Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft: 


Number 
Value 
Commercial oil burners: 


Mechanical and atmospheric (natural) draft: 


Number 
Value 
Industrial oil burners: 
Number reported: 
Number 
Value 
Number not reported, value.... 


Distillate and kerosene-oil burners for sale separately: 


Number 
Value 
Parts for oil burners, value 


Stokers 


Production of mechanical stokers in 
1944 was 42,958, far below prewar fig- 
Of 101 manufacturers normally 
66 reported 


ures. 
producing stokers, only 
sales for December, 1944. During the 
first five months of 1945, production 
increased sharply. During this period, 
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14,461 Class 1 stokers (capacity under 
61 lbs. of coal per hour) were pro- 
duced, compared with 456 in the com- 
parable 1944 period. 


Production of Class 2 stokers (ca- 
pacity of 61 to 100 lbs.) was 12,500, 
compared with 6,917 in the five months 
of 1944. Only nominal gains were made 
in commercial sizes. 


Almost a million stokers are now in 
use—more than a fourth of these hav- 
ing been put in during 1941 and 1942. 
Shipments the first nine months of 1942 
exceeded any full year prior to 1940. 


Currently, much of the sales activity 
is along the Eastern seaboard where oi! 
had been coming in by tankers. The 
majority of the stokers in use are in the 
central states, as Coal-Heat has shown 
in its tabulation as of January 1, 1943. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOKERS, BY 
STATES 








Se EE Nac aceeanstebcsuveeens 40,400 
Ah inne ee bn daneegcksiCesNbasde 4,100 
i PD <caeesececeecus ses 2,700 
WEEE, “GhbbseG¢idedcewscdd nane'uve 2,900 
i  cege ctadédvadneedee< 23,600 
OS Ee ee ee ee 2,300 
Ds cisneectbeoschssbniie 4,800 

ES, nS oi a wd waddle we eae 131,900 
eA ee 50,300 
TR creek coh eetbbeewedate 67,600 
TC  edvccaaanep edbehothee 14,000 

BE. EDs. co ceecsene veces 423,200 
NG st eGNt cbexkvikhuads deanaten 60,500 
PE  cstiihecherdnueteaveddeen 111,600 
DE én cdcqbsuvashoxeuwbeneenue 50,500 
Lan nogwet tudes és thehagston 154,000 
ES Ce cds wee pane Sabha eareh 50,600 

,, of  . oa | re 144,500 
PD Citeuntensshesceeeneans 4d 33,009 
Jeeta shsdavaehe sarmehsemieee 56,000 
Pt ch th Wuswiksct#teeenega ce eanewa 36,000 
al rns 6 bbe eeknnee eee ewes 4,908 
ins nee healt Chee eet 12,000 
I PD 60 ic webeneeeee es bees 3,600 
SE SE, ainvincéoceeesaee sooune 4,000 

East South Central .............. 71,300 
Pe cochtcude sei seeeeeewnt'si 0.300 
EN ng 5 Lun ass enn bea OO 0,000 
De are re 10,300 
EERE HE eee 700 

WP eee SUNETIE,. 6 oc ccccccccvess 1,200 
i .isbévauevensaheaaawasés x00 
Louisiana crhbteanahates eawewe ; 200 
Oklahoma ...... a eee ae (1) 
DE piideadavcdsuheebsautesnas (1) 

Pr. i cvenedadensetnasds ), 650 
cc cued k ihn athe eee 870 
oo LT ae 600 
District of Columbia.............. 7,700 
SES ap ARERR RSE ri SHERI SRS ae 17,000 
.. 9 Sea 7,500 
i cvs eskandeades woes 0,900 
oa a org aia em en elame es 5,500 
cee es head ewee ends 13,400 
A OT pie & SE GR Ie Sh 180 

ON Pere eee ree ee 78,190 

1939 1937 

ip IEE eee Sr ree 184,956 181,242 
Petite stan daketewnated $13,072,492 $16,904,500 
SE a pe ee Eee 10,579 4,454 
SEE EAD LEP RIOD 2 $2,822,150 $668,913 
ee ae, oe 12,245 10,306 
bin Sika ganetl skka aiebeuls $2,451,906 $1,623,873 
iter hatdsentidekees $313,514 $305,078 
Letiatescadnvas vebewae 165,921 185,779 
Seana tie Gukeaer ae eae $1,147,032 $1 785,680 
ON I SS RR $1,543,774 $1,465,863 
INNS) ote ct Pea ee aus 4,700 
anette akon oe: 
2a ,500 
| RE RR I 24,000 
New Mexico (1) 
(jp sae aah (1) 
I aa a eds 3,000 
RR ERE | tae 900 

_ ”  Ppreepenereresees: peones 14,800 
DME... cosccucsctsddevuenes 2,008 
REN sccsceancnecsceetenbeassces «a H 
IK, 9. oe ona eminncepnsnen Ae 30 

976,050 
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(1) Somewhere around 
states so checked. 


_ Note: These figures include approximate- 
ly 115,000 anthracite units of which more 
than two-thirds are in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Massachusetts, but they do not 
include locomotive stokers or a substantial 
number of units, the sales of which were 
not reported to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Largely pioneered by the coal indus- 
ty as a means of offsetting the com- 
petition of other fuels, small stokers 
have created a rapidly growing mar- 
ket for coal. Stoker coal consumption 
8 now running at the rate of approxi- 
mately 32,000,000 tons annually, Coal- 
Heat reports. 


Stoker installations during 1942 in- 
treased consumption over 1941 by 2,- 
860,000 tons. On Jan. 1, 1942, stokers 
Class No. 1 to No. 4, inclusive—those 
feeding under 1,200 pounds of coal per 
hour—were using 27,540,000 tons of 
toal annually. In 1942 consumption 
was 30,400,000 tons and in 1943, based 
m first-half figures, 32,000,000 tons. 


These figures do not include the coal 
sed in Class No. 5 stokers—those feed- 
ing 1,201 pounds of coal or more per 
hour—nor locomotive stokers. Stoker 
coal consumption over a period of years 
‘as not increased in the same propor- 
ton as stoker sales because the big 
crease in stoker sales has been in 
hous: hold sizes, which use compara- 
ively little coal in comparison to larger 
wnits. For instance, Class No. 2 sto- 
kers (those feeding from 61 to 100 
bounds of coal per hour) burn five or 


1,400 in the four 


six times as much coal as the average 
class No. 1 unit—those feeding under 
60 pounds per hour. Class No. 3 sto- 
kers, on the average, are burning more 
than twice as much coal as the Class 
No. 2 units. 


Plumbing and Heating 


Even in a completely air conditioned 
structure, heating comprises by far the 
most important factor in the system, 
amounting to as much as 90 per cent 
of the over-all function. Furthermore, 
all structures must have heating, 
whereas a relatively small percentage 
of structures have summer cooling. 
Thus, heating (and plumbing as well) 
is a common denominator market in- 
cluding all buildings, as against the 
smaller market for year-round air con- 
ditioning. This point is indicated by 
the tables on “Value of Products,” in 
this section. 


Domestic Engineering reports that 
in the boiler-and-radiator fields there 
has been a distinct trend toward forced 
circulation hot water systems. Steam 
systems have been reduced in cost to 


bring them within the small homes 
market. The size of the basic units— 
boilers and radators—have been re- 
duced. Developments in controls and 


automatic heating equipment have been 
important. There is a trend towards 
packaged equipment. 


“Panel” or “radiant” heating sys- 
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tems employing hot water came into 
vogue just before the war, both in 
homes and in large structures. Cus- 
tomers surveys indicate that this trend 
will continue and accelerate in postwar 
building. 


Forced warm air systems, employing 


‘a fan to circulate the air, have been 


constantly improved. Improvement has 
taken the direction of smaller and more 
compact equipment, lower costs, simpli- 
fied installation procedures, etc. Warm 
air systems have been adapted to radi- 
ant heating systems employing large, 
low temperature panels in floors, walls 
or ceilings. 

Second only in importance to the 
basic equipment in the heating system 
—boilers, radiators, furnaces and pip- 
ing—is automatic heating equipment, 
consisting of oil burners, stokers and 
gas burners. When these products 
were comparatively new—and even up 
to the war—part of their volume was 
handled at the retail level by specialty 
dealers set up to handle oil burners 
alone, stokers alone or a combination 
of oil burners, stokers and gas burners. 

With an increasing public awareness 
that the burner is only one part of 
the heating system and that there is a 
vital relationship between the firing 
mechanism and the boiler or furnace, 
an increasing proportion of regular 
heating contractor-dealers have taken 
on the sale of automatic heating equip- 
ment. Conversely, specialty dealers of 
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Prime Purpose: Service to readers will continue the 
primary consideration of Plumbing and Heating 
Journal—only through outstanding service to 
readers can we deliver maximum advertising 
effectiveness at minimum cost per reader. 


Market: Major subscribers are plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors; also wholesalers, manufacturers, 
consulting engineers and architects and plumbing 
inspectors. 


Surveys of Market Trends: P. & H. J. has been 
“wide awake” in making timely surveys of mar- 
ket trends, new products, expanded services, etc. 
These surveys, showing that many new lines are 
being sought and taken on, are available to manu- 
facturers of plumbing and heating products and 
equipment and their advertising agencies. 


Reader-conscious Editorial: The first, foremost and 
final editorial policy of E. A. Scott (Publisher)— 
R. G. Bookhout (Editor-in-chief)—T. N. Thompson 
(Technical Editor) is service to all phases of the 
plumbing and heating fields . . . without espousing 
special factors or interests. Plumbing and heating 
contractors and wholesalers seek expert assist- 
ance from experienced men—our circulation gains 
prove they are getting it. 


Reader Study of Editorial Preferences: P. & H. J. is 
continuously studying the editorial preferences of 
its readers through personal and questionnaire 
contacts to help plan ahead and assure good edi- 
torial effectiveness. We know what our readers 
are thinking. .. know what they are talking about 
their reactions—their problems—their needs. 


Quality Circulation Gains: P. & H. J. is constantly 
building quality circulation of readers with high 
purchasing power. We are doing a thorough job 
... under present management “deadwood” has 
been weeded out and the circulation strengthened 
by steady replacements of readers with high pur- 


PLUMBING ano HEATING 


chasing power—active and influential in the trade. 
Advertisers find it most profitable to reach this 
aggressive group of well-rated plumbing and 
heating contractors and wholesalers through ad- 
vertising in P. & H. J. 


Subscription Renewal Gains: 62.74°/,-the present 
P. & H. J. subscription renewal percentage is an 
increase of 18.98% over the period of present 
P. & H. J. ownership. This alone is outstanding 
proof of reader interest. 


Advertising Gains: Proof of P. & H. J.’s substantial 
yet sound advertising gain, is that advertising 
volume during 1944 increased 71% over 1943- 

plus the fact that each and every advertiser defi- 
nitely belongs in the plumbing and heating field. 


Future: P. & H. J. will continue doing a standout 
job for its readers and advertisers alike, and will 
help prepare the industry for the vast building 
program now a peacetime realization. 


Personnel and Offices: 
Chicago 


THOMAS B. CASHION 
ROSWELL M. MAHONEY 


New York 


GUSTAVE PETERSEN 
(Business Manager) 
RALPH F. DUYSTERS 


45 West 45th St. 10 South La Salle St. 


N. Y. Chicago 3, Ill. 

"ae Hy Ban Central 5112 
Philadelphia Cleveland 

H. O. TAYLOR 


CHARLES H. DEILY, JR. 
310 W. Durham St. 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. 
Chestnut Hill 1198 


1503 Orchard Grove 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 
Lakewood 0512 


West Coast 


DON HARWAY 


816 West Fifth St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Mutual 8512 


45 West 45th Street 
JOURNAL New York 19, N. Y. 
" _ BRyant 9-4977 
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Sheet Metal Work — Air Conditioning 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilation 








MARKET: 

The market covered by Sheet Metal Worker is a 
composite industry comprising the fabrication and 
erection of sheet metal in, on and around build- 
ings and the production of parts or items for in- 
dustrial use. The men engaged in this work are 
sheet metal contractors, dealers and wholesalers, 
operating shops and warehouses. The market 
has three subdivisions: 


1. Equipment for resale in connection with erec- 
tion or installation work: Warm air heating and 
air conditioning units and allied products, reg- 
isters, grills, blowers, filters, thermostats, etc. 


2. Materials for fabrication: Sheets, iron and steel 
black and galvanized, copper, monel, etc. 


3. Shop equipment and supplies: Sheet metal 
working machines, brakes, presses, shears, weld- 
ers, etc. Complete and detailed figures on this 
growing market will be gladly furnished on 


request. 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE: 


Sheet Metal Worker is outstanding in its editorial 
service. Its editor and publisher, E. A. Scott, has 
been identified with the editorial work of this 
Journal since 1909. He knows the industry and 
its needs, giving the readers information and data 
of greatest interest to them. The publication main- 
tains an Information and Service Bureau constant- 
ly used by subscribers. The material published 
is notably practical, authentic and reliable. 
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SHEET METAL WORKER 


ADVERTISING: 

The satisfactory results Sheet Metal Worker pro- 
duces for its advertisers are indicated by the rec- 
ord of those who have used space continuously 
for 25 to 70 years. List on request. Recognition 
of its position in this field is shown by the im- 
pressive list of nationally-known steel companies 
and manufacturers of furnaces and air condition- 
ing equipment now using it regularly. The vol- 
ume of advertising is steadily increasing. Proof 
of results always available. 


CIRCULATION: 


Sheet Metal Worker is a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation, and latest figures show it 
has the largest paid circulation in the field. 


Reader interest indicated by high renewal 
percentage and number of readers answer- 
ing advertisements. 


Every effort is made to improve the quality of cir- 
culation to insure greatest possible buying power 
for advertisers. 


Because of these factors, advertisers get splendid 
results. 


PERSONNEL: 


Edwin A. Scott, 
Editor and Publisher. 
A. S. Armagnac, James D. Bond 
and Warren L. Broemel, 
Associate Editors. 


Chicago Office: 
Roswell M. Mahoney, 
Western Advertising Manager, 
James D. Bond, Asso. Editor, 
10 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
Don Harway & Co., 
816 West Fifth St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Ralph F. Duysters, 
Eastern Advertising Mgr. 
New York Office: 45 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


45 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-4977 
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Heating and Plumbing Suppliers 


Sales 
No. (000) 
Wholesalers, merchants, 
CHORE cocccasesectoccovcces 2,225 $379,975 
Heating (including stoves 
G0 GRRE dcccoccedses 368 36,058 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- a 
ment and supplies ...... 927 134,095 
Plumbing and heating 
(general lime) .......... 675 185,102 
ME GEE ci.c6eeshudeeereess 255 24,720 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches with stocks, total 619 251,633 
Manufacturers’ sales 
branches without stocks, 
SEE connubesncesaabeendeie 210 41,789 
Manufacturers’ Agents (total) 612  ...... 
Plumbing and heating, 
general line .......+.++. 23 2,855 
Heating (including stoves 
and ranges) ......««+++: 232 17,647 
Plumbing fixtures, equip- 
ment, and supplies 115 21,396 
BE GREP cccctkesecscceces 142 11,302 


—1939 Census of Business 





automatic heating equipment have be- 
come qualified heating contractors. 
This trend was heightened by the war 
which, on the one hand, eliminated the 
opportunity for merchandising profits 
based upon specialty sales and, on the 
other hand, magnified the need for 
qualified contractor-dealers who could 
repair and maintain every component 
of the heating systems: oil burner, gas 
burner or stoker, boiler or furnace, 
circulators, blowers, piping and ducts, 
controls, etc. 

The war brought a further consoli- 
dation within the contracting-retailing 
branch of the industry. 

This merely accelerated a_ trend 
which has been established long before 
the war. Domestic Engineering sur- 
veys indicate that approximately one- 
third of the contractor-dealers handled 
83 per cent of the available business 
before the war. During the war, ap- 
proximately a third of the contractor- 
dealers handled 90 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s volume. 

The plumbing and heating wholesaler 
maintains his important position as 
supplier of staple items to the great 
bulk of plumbing and heating contrac- 
tor-dealers. Concrete evidence is avail- 
able to prove that these wholesalers, 
reflecting the demands and desires of 
their contractor-dealer customers, will 
further broaden their lines in the 
postwar period. A Domestic Engineer- 
ing survey of all established wholesal- 
ers in the field revealed a trend toward 
the stocking of broader lines postwar. 

Percentage of plumbing and heating 
wholesalers who stock, or expect to 
stock, certain typical specialties: 


Did Expect to 
Sell Sell 

Prewar Postwar 
Electric water systems 55 555 
Water heaters wath 523 520 
Plumbing fixtures §22 521 
Boilers 498 501 
Shower cabinets 442 452 
Furnaces 401 $23 
Oil burners 182 195 
Kitchen cabinets 361 437 
Water softeners t44 388 
Stokers ict 135 70 
Grease interceptors . 330 60 
Air conditioning units ‘eo Bee 336 
Lawn sprinklers 233 262 
Gas burners ... s* . 221 245 
Stoves and room heaters.. 216 262 
Gas ranges .. 83 248 


Stock watering equipment 
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PRES. « o.504006006000% 173 271 
ceases eneeaeeh 6 156 242 
Washing Machines ........ 154 243 
Electric ranges ........+.::; 152 222 
Sprinklers for fire protection. 106 148 
PD can sacsuceavenneseand 101 195 
PO ce cthendaiensdesa wees 94 148 
WR p.csesseecaunsmeees 79 83 
Frozen food cabinets....... 54 230 
Electric light plants........ 37 60 
Milking machines .......... 29 55 
Farm implements .......... B2 34 


Electric water systems were consid- 
ered as the common denominator in the 
above survey because expansion in 
plumbing and radiator heating in the 
under-developed rural market can come 
only after the installation of a water 
supply system. Manufacturers in the 
field expect to produce a half million 
electric water systems annually, as 
against a pre-war high of 300,000. 
Dealers expect to increase their sales 
approximately two-thirds, opening up 
the rural market to a broad variety of 
home conveniences previously not en- 
joyed. 

The percentages of plumbing and 
heating wholesalers who stock, or ex- 
pect to stock, certain typical specialties 
follow: 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
Medicine Cabinets cane ata ad te ie ond SS 
Water Systems & Parts ........00.: 54 
Pn. son nceecuekaweekad 76 
Warm Air Heating Systems & Sup- 
plies, such as Filters.......... aa 
St Pn nin ihe ebeduwauecshebeneee 64 
Electric Water Heaters Ae ie 4 
Mirrors jinasabedb was eeGsnntdbddscsss 59 
NPE ID OEE OTE 57 
Stokers SeGG04R0S66-000004nueeanwet 53 
Space Heaters sale aoe Geuesweeud 47 
Dishwashing Sinks ........... oe 2 
De De steneséawes ae int sei +s 
gf ES eo . 36 
Year ‘Round Air Conditioners...... 36 
Building Insulation ............... -. 383 
Gas & Electric Ranges............... 28 
Refrigerators cuavibet kvbhwalinb eke 26 
BR ee eae 24 
- ff - Sarre idwundesaen’ an 
oo RO ere 19 
Frozen Food Cabinets.............. 16 
Bath Mats and Rugs................ 14 
DE. "+ Seb nad s 6b aOed db aedadaddus rude 11 
Towels ; ‘tia Oia elated @ hoetekeeae (ae 
Pre fabricated Housing Sections..... 4 


While many industries were stopped 
on dead center between war production 
and civilian production, an important 
segment of the heating and plumbing 
industry early was permitted to recon- 
vert to production of civilian goods. 

To offset an estimated coal shortage 
of 35,000,000 tons for the winter of 
1944-1945—and a continuing shortage 
of oil and gas for heating—WPB allo- 
cated materials for the production of 
heating controls for approximately a 
million buildings. Three and one-half 
million heating accessories were pro- 
vided for in other programs. 

The allocations were even greater 
than those suggested earlier by a 
Domestic Engineering survey (under- 
taken at the request of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements) which showed 
the need for heating equipment to save 
fuel. The survey indicated the ability 
of the industry to sell, during the 1944- 
1945 season, the following quantities 
of key fuel conservation items: 


Barometric draft controls ....... 191,446 
Motorized draft controls ......... 101,977 
AE i066 duelon ch aues baceuts 2,215,557 
Damper regulator sets ........... 219,535 
eee ea 855,584 


242,207 
296,920 
46,399 


Limit controls 
Room thermostats 
Outside controls . 








Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
Dealers, 1939 








Sales 

No. (000) 

Py 1..cesenenneanuns 17 2 
MEN -bi600+4aees en 0ebane 13 241 
EEE suaveccecsese}ait 20 2 
CE casbsksecended'che 359 7.004 
DE ltentavedensneaee 36 418 
SE.  tcoceceddeecea 63 1,721 
ERS 11 297 
District of Columbia...... 13 998 
DE suvdedeneeiasacn eke 34 460 
ST $ite0cndesusudeenas 29 1,244 
DT CAAdbbvseeh esate beeans 26 638 
DL Ustenks puennueseess 290 6,653 
Dt ithedesnttsanceknens 203 3,361 
DD Cinsscneesdéoensesenee 211 2,304 
ES ns + 96 1,491 
PD cccecsenebdeneéhe 34 By T] 
DL. sci ceopdacevénes 16 534 
(eo 53 1,636 
Es Shick cereinaiweic aia 25 1,637 
Massachusetts ............ 159 7,268 
DD  <stbbdeessaeace ea 263 5,327 
DT Jc tteneeneasemes 93 1,662 
DE savenayscendsue 15 863 
Missouri 104 2,076 
Montana 12 % 
Nebraska 87 ™ 
Nevada ° ° 
New Hampshire .......... 84 1,286 
OM TS 125 4,045 
Dy ectecsaceseces s 1% 
«eee 474 16,359 
Pe Sn ccvcccnesc 17 207 
Dt PE, osteceesese 16 589 
Ct: cacdedeebasectecentcus 298 6,586 
DL Scnvcesceceseses 55 966 
DT cticnecetcedneneker 55 1,751 
i .0cenenawdue 318 8,341 
rE, (50 peecenecte 26 1,187 
BOWER CAPOMMS ..cccccccss 16 335 
South Dakota ............ 23 1% 
EY a60000000000 6000 24 498 
Dh. Utihe us 640645600 d06 109 2,984 
as le ia a ae 18 793 
i tehaukae éesweusanee 32 667 
 ieicnkhwaneaewkues 29 503 
PT wCiccnenubunes 106 2,332 
DR, odnseoctecses 49 648 
DE -ocesetccnvwsaced 131 2,023 
WORE. b60064 oesedeesse 16 148 
i Uh éeenksieteaseetonse 4,262 $102,404 


——_—_ 


*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
—Census of Business 


About 75 dealers reporting to the Bureau 





of the Census had a 1944 gain of 32% above 
the 1939 level 
Concurrently, satisfactory produc- 


tion was being maintained on the larger 
sizes of stokers, encouraged by WPB 
as a fuel saving measure. 

The same survey revealed a tremen- 
dous replacement market for the larger 
items of heating and plumbing equip- 
ment. It was shown, for example, that 
a current market existed for 356,922 
cast iron boilers. A need for 125,000 
oil burners for replacement only was 
shown. 

To be added to the huge potential 
markets for replacement equipment are 
the additional modernization and new 
construction markets in the residential, 
institutional, commercial and _ public 
construction fields. 

To be added to the huge potential 
markets for replacement equipment are 
the additional modernization and new 
construction markets in the residential, 
institutional, commercial and public 
construction fields. Construction order 
L-41 was amended first to permit re 
modeling and modernization of existing 
structures before new construction was 
authorized. 


Sheet Metal Working 


In addition to its prominent position 
in the warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning industries, sheet metal working 
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know their market well. 


“—~, an effective medium preferred by many 
Notable Industrial Advertisers year after 
year, and many prominent jobbers who 


j@~ Don’t Miss Big January Annual Issue Each Year! ~@qZ 





READER INTEREST 


SNIPS is packed each month, from cover to 
ove with hundreds of live news stories and 
xclusive pictures of the trade it serves. No long 
buted stories. It’s all field gathered material, 
ed the hard way, rubbing shoulders with the 


a 

eaders. Such work gets for the periodical, a 
reader interest seldom found in a trade publication 
y find this feature the basis of the sensational 


pulling power and sales producing value of 
ising space in SNIPS. By making up the 


ape wit! 1 teature on every open page, we give 
choice position, either up in front or along 
aide s live reader There are | buried ads nN 


f the book” in SNIPS 


_MANY ALERT ADVERTISERS 


5 PS is yving to be a very effective adver 
medium for many alert supply firms in the 

y. Many use SNIPS and no other paper 

the past year over 200 firms used space 

wit s. These valued patrons see in our 9,000 


ers, a carefully selected and substantial buying 





‘talking to”’ month after month. 

nt we can make SNIPS advertising 

d job for you. Good returns is 

our constantly enlarging adver 

sers’ index. It’s nearly doubled since '41. We hope 

le you in it n "4¢ 

MODERATE RATES 

for space have always been conservative 

efully figured 1939 rate was based on 6,000 

Same rates carried on into 1941 for 

verage and all through the war This 

have been possible, were it not for the 

xt venue received from the increasing sales in 

lepartment and the sale of color space, 

refe l sitions, plus the added returns from 

short duration orders. Another factor, in 

the iid rates in effect, was because many 

alue Id time customers continued to advertise 

during the war, even though they had 

to sell. The current rate, for over 9,300 

is still a tremendous value, by any stan 

comparison 


ABOUT SNIPS’ MAILING LIST 


It’s truly a select group that gets SNIPS. They 

utstanding firms and individuals in the 

tale whom the better supply houses are selling 

g to sell. They are the contracting and in- 

oncerns whom the principal jobbers and 

rs of the industry—people who really 

eir territories best—consider worthy of 

by mail promotion and salesmen’s calls 

igh the cooperation of these jobbers and 

rs of the industry that we have gotten 

the mailing list used in the dispatch of 

We conscientiously believe it is the world’s 

centrated group of buyers in our industry 

x ce today. We urge you to reach them 
the use of advertising space in SNIPS 





This live, friendly, close to the reader periodical "continues to go places” in 
reader interest, intense coverage and trade popularity. 


You too will find SNIPS an effective medium for the same reasons that many 
other notable Industrial Advertisers, use it year after year. 


Our many Jobber Advertisers—fellows who know their mar- 
kets well—testify to the standing of SNIPS in the trade. 


SNIPS is the practical man's paper—live, friendly, close to 
its readers. Most readers, more news, more advertisers. 


Because of our close work with the jobber trade, who help 
us maintain our fine lists, you will find the outstanding 
wholesalers alert to put a real sales push, behind material 
and supplies advertised in its columns. 


Or, if you sell your goods direct to the trade, without the 
help of the jobber, you will find SNIPS' advertising putting 
you in direct touch with the industry's finest potential cus- 
tomers for your goods. 


If you sell to our field or plan to—read the tips at the left 
and the circulation story below and start a schedule now to 
back up your sales or- 

ganization as no other 

paper in the field can. 

SNIPS has the pull that 

puts real push behind ° 
sales. 





A Few Facts About Snips’ Great Coverage 











Breakup Below 
Shows 1946 Monthly 
Mailing Schedule 


Alabama ....... i. teen 396 New Hampshire 
BEE sccceds 5 DE escac ses 208 New Jersey .... 
eee 14 Kentucky ...... 101 New Mexico ... 
California ..... 93 Louisiana ..... 17 New York ..... 
oo a DERE steens ae 2 North Carolina. 
Colorado ...... 89 Maryland ..... 19 North Dakota .. 
Connecticut .... 22 Massachusetts .. 24 Ch adn baseee 
Delaware ..... 2 Michigan ...... 841 Oklahoma ..... 
Dist. of Columbia 16 Minnesota ..... 399 OremeB  ceccces 
PRED cotdcacks 57 Mississippi .... 17 Pennsylvania .. 
eS ee 16 Missouri ...... 412 Rhode Island .. 
DD acrkeckeae 5 Montana ...... 39 South Carolina. . 
OS eer 1,820 Nebraska ...... 636 South Dakota .. 
re 608 ere 20 Tennessee ..... 


While distributed in 48 
States and widely in 
Canada, the shaded 
area of the map shows 
where SNIPS’ circula- 
tion is most intense. It's 
the area where warm air 
heat predominates and 
where sheet metal work, 
in all its branches, has 
made its greatest 
strides. 


1 (ee 71 
23 ES end65.69.00 25 
3 Vermont ...... 9 
168 i. ee 16 
11 Washington .... 37 
7 West Virginia .. 19 
767 Wisconsin ..... 857 
16 Wyoming ...... 57 
14 Miscellaneous, 
198 Advertisers 
3 and Foreign... 549 
8 
66 res 
97 Total ; rere FS 


The SNIPS MAGAZIN 


A Journal of Constructive Help Founded by The Present Publisher in 1932 for the Sheet Metal, 
Ventilation, Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating and those who do Roofing Work in Connection. 


Published by Ed. Carter CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


707 WEST LAKE STREET 
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comprises a variety of other operations 
which are summarized by American 
Artisan as follows: 


Architectural sheet metal work. 

Manufacture and installation of sky- 
lights. 

Fabrication of marquise, 
hoods, etc. 

Ventilation, both gravity and fan. 

Blow piping, including dust collect- 
ing systems, exhaust systems, fume re- 
moval, material collecting. 

Fire door, tin-clad door, kalamein 
door manufacture and erection. 

Hollow metal door manufacture. 

Restaurant, kitchen and hotel steam- 
table equipment manufacture and erec- 
tion. 

Manufacture and sale of meta) spe- 
cialties. 


Metal buildings, Roofing. 


Briefly described, says Sheet Metal 
Worker, sheet metal work comprises 
the fabrication, assembly, erection and 
installation of sheet metal (usually de- 
fined as 10 gage and lighter) in, on 
and around buildings and used in in- 
dustry. The shop owner is a merchant 
contractor, in that practically all mer- 
chandise he purchases for resale is not 
resold as is, but as part of an installa- 
tion or application requiring fabricat- 
ing operations. Examples include 
warm air furnaces and accessories, 
stokers, oil and gas burners, registers 
and grilles, controls, humidifiers, sheet 
iron and steel, including stainless, lead, 
copper, zinc, Monel, etc., roof ventila- 
tors, fans, blowers, prefabricated ducts 
and fittings, blower fittings, rings and 
flanges, stove pipe, formed and rolled 
roofing, leader and gutter, paints, etc. 
In addition, he purchases shop and op- 
erating equipment and supplies, such 
as solder and soldering equipment, 
welding equipment and supplies, tools 
and machines, scaffolding, ladders, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, furnace cleaners, 
etc. 


canopies, 


The 1989 Census of Manufactures in- 
cluded 1,262 establishments engaged in 
sheet metal work which produced prod- 
ucts valued at $137,341,000. A break- 
down of the production of this indus- 
try is given as follows: 

SHEET METAL MFRS., 1939 
(000) 

Gutters, downspouts, cornices, ven- 
CUIRAOTR, GEG. ccccccccccccccccccsess $19,439 


Culverts, flumes, irrigation pipe, etc. 17,200 
Stove and furnace pipe and flue, and 


BOP GED coccccceccececcccccecceess 21,754 
See GE BEND vocecccecceccscedssaee 11,704 
Pans, vats and stills...........ce++0. 3,847 
Portable steel buildings ............ 1,993 
Sheet-metal products not specific- 

Sy GED 60.0004 4bassecesiensonr 53,284 


The Census of Manufactures shows 
the following breakdown of production 
of warm air furnaces: 


WARM AIR FURNACES 
1939 1937 
(Thousands) 
Warm air furnaces, parts, 
and registers, total value .$38,225 $38,197 
Warm air furnaces: 
Number reported: 


POUND cccccccceccecewes 314 332 

WED. dcdhocanauhevesesa $21,609 $25,029 
Number not reported, 

THD a cneceshe6+00escnnue 6,442 $1,837 
Parts and registers......... 7,945 $9,679 
Assembled from purchased 

DEE  cteccestdeosontsates $2,229 $ 1,653 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


How the War Has Industrialized the 
Market for Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Products 
This loose-leaf analysis by Heating 

and Ventilating shows the part played 
by air conditioning in both war and 
non-war industries, with a detailed list 
of processes in which air treatment is 
essential. 


How to Prove the Value of Your Busi- 
ness Paper Advertising in Terms of 
Dollars and Cents. 

This booklet presents a formula 
whereby an advertiser may compute 
in dollars and cents the service value 


TOTAL UNIT SALES 
FIVE YEAR PRE-WAR PERIOD - 1937-1941 


WARM AIR FURNACES 





STEAM & HOT WATER BOILERS 
>) =’ 





CONVERSION OIL BURNERS 
me 


CONVERSION STOKERS 
574,036 
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87,238 
975,880 


—American Artisan 























—_—_—_—_—_—_ = 
Dwellings Without Private 
Baths, 1940 
(INCLUDING BOTH OCCUPIED AND 
UNOCCUPIED) 
Without % of 
Private Bath Total 
NEW ENGLAND: 
DT pacedacnnase 136,125 55.0 
New Hampshire 58,893 39.2 
VOR cowcceeces 42,282 414 
Massachusetts 196,613 17.3 
Rhode Island ..... 46,766 23.8 
Connecticut ....... 85,249 8.8 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
i De sccdeyes 655,652 17.8 
New Jersey ....... 210,218 18.6 
Pennsylvania ...... 908,442 37.2 
E. N. CENTRAL: 
SP Sen cede sccsces 709,351 38.1 
DO  caveseesece 513,919 54.4 
DE nsacséch¢sas 776,185 6.3 
PE cteaes aun 539,795 37.5 
Wisconsin Siéeaes ( See 48.7 
W. N. CENTRAL: 
Minnesota ........ 399,337 54.5 
Dt weantéecest odes 400,941 58.2 
Missouri ..c....... 617,862 57.0 
North Dakota 124,647 80.4 
South Dakota 127,642 74.6 
BOGRGOEEE ccccectecs 214,513 57.7 
PE. SBcesecné cee 311,875 60.1 
SouTH ATLANTIC: 
eer 28,906 40.3 
Pree 180,642 9.5 
Dist. of Columbia. 30,603 17.7 
> Raroeaes 405,785 64.9 
West Virginia 282,844 65.6 
North Carolina 590,976 76.3 
South Carolina 343,012 78.8 
DE . s#4nde00e08 572,81¢ 76.3 
EE tacenkebenes 257,204 46.2 
Ee. S. CENTRAL: 
OS re 507,854 73.8 
Tennessee ........ 533,810 75.6 
Alabama , 535,675 80.3 
Mississippi 452,457 x 
W. S. CENTRAL: 
pO ae 413,30 83.5 
DE. ¢cvedanes 397,737 67.2 
Oklahoma ........ 409,846 67.2 
. 7S arr 1,060,796 62.1 
MOUNTAIN : 
PD soscceseas 107,367 3.1 
0 Eee 89,247 61.6 
We, oc ceceves 43,501 9.1 
CED desc ewe ws 177,887 53.7 
New Mexico ...... 99,538 72.7 
DE cekcestees 73,737 3.5 
. OS 54,807 39.3 
DE. coi etaweenes 14,930 43.7 
PACIFIC : 
Washington ...... 198,333 35.5 
sg a 135,575 38.8 
BE Eee 362,186 6.6 
a: ah weomedbeaee 15,855,246 45.3 





of his advertising in.a business paper 
in reaching present customers, com- 
petitors’ customers, other immediate 
prospects, and other future prospects. 
The application of the formula to an 
actual advertiser is detailed step by 
step and the results for seventeen 
others are given. Published by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning. 


The New Market Challenge 


In this folder, Heating and Ventt- 
lating discusses both the present and 
post-war pattern and suggests methods 
of insuring post-war prosperity. 


Oil to Coal Conversion 

This booklet by Heating and | ent- 
lating discusses trends in heating, and 
gives a detailed picture of the stoker 
market. 


A Quick Picture of the Publicati and 
and Field of “Heating, Piping mmé 
Air Conditioning.” 


An illustrated survey covering the 
heating, piping and air conditioning 
markets in industrial, commercial, 


18° 


public and institutional buildings 
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sued by Heating, Piping and Air Con- 
ditioning. Listing products used in 
providing the services of the industry, 
the folder shows applications of prod- 
ucts and suggests possible development 
of new ones for such usage. A break- 
down of the publication’s readership is 
given and a summary of editorial pol- 
icies and aims is presented. 


The Residential Heating Market. 


In this booklet, American Artisan 
gives an exhaustive analysis of figures 
from the 1940 Census of Housing. 


The Domestic Engineering Market 


A description of the market for such 
mechanical equipment as _ heating, 
plumbing, air conditioning and appli- 
ances in homes, institutions, industrial, 
commercial and governmental struc- 
tures. It includes also an analysis of 
the merchandising methods of Domes- 
tic Engineering dealers. Available from 
Domestic Engineering. 


Domestic Engineering Market Possi- 


bilities by States 
Quota sheets assisting the manufac- 


turer to set up quotas for sales in his 
various territories. 


Domestic 


Rural 


Activities of 
Dealers in the 


Merchandising 
Engineering 


Market 


A survey report (in two parts) de- 
scribing the opportunities in the rural 
and suburban market and showing the 
advertising and merchandising prac- 
tices used by Domestic Engineering 
dealers. 





light face. 





Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 





Merchandising Activities of Domestic 
Engineering Dealers in the Field of 
Heating and Appliance Equipment 


Available from Domestic Engineer- 
ing. 
Tempisphere, the Quality Market 

In this brochure, Heating and Venti- 


lating has made an exhaustive study of 
the complicated air conditioning, re- 


frigeration, piping, ventilating and 
heating market. 

Associations 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern’ Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. 
American Society of Heating and 


Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
Distillate Burner Mfrs. Assn., 17 


Willow St., Lynn, Mass. 

Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 
ing Contractors National Assn., 1250 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Sheet Metal and 
Allied Contractors of the U. S., 412 N. 
Wolcott St., Chicago. 

National Sheet Metal, Roofing, Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Contractors 
Assn., Hotel Secor, Toledo. 

National Warm Air Heating and Air 
Conditioning Assn., 145 Public Square, 
Cleveland. 

Oil Burner Institute, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 


Plumbing and Heating Industries 


Bureau, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Stoker Mfrs. Assn., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., 


Chicago. 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
News, 


(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES. ) 
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American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Published by Keeney Pub. Co. 
Covers residential air conditioning, warm 
air heating, and sheet metal contract- 
ing. Est. 1880. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close ist. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 6,818; (gross), 7,406. Con- 
tractors, 5,220; jobbers, 530; manufac- 
turers, 474; public utilities, 56; others, 
691. Rates, based on amount of space 
1 





ised in one year—Less than 1% pages, 
$230 per page; 3 pages, $180; 6 pages, 
$165; 12 pages, $150. 

Color: Standard red or green, $35.00 per 


Page additional. Red or green in special 
Positions and all other colors, $65.00 for 
er e page; $25.00 for each additional page. 
sieed: pages, 10%; % pages, 15% addi- 
ti nal to black and white rate. 

‘or additional data see pages 386-87. 





Coal-Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd... Chicago 


4. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 

10%x12%. Type page, 9x12. Published 

lith. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,642. Flat 

|_| page, $100; % page, $50; % 
ee 


$25. 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $12. 
For additional data see page 89. 
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Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic En- 
gineering Pubs. Est 1889. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,952; 
(gross), 11,824. Plumbing and heating 
contractors, 5,418; plumbing contractors, 


735; heating contractors, 569; whole- 

salers and their salesmen, 1,830: others, 
2,029. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 

1 $300.00 160.00 $ 90.00 

250.00 140.00 80.00 

12 225.00 125.60 70.00 


Color—Standard red or orange, $45 per 

page extra; all other colors, two pages 

or less, $90 extra; bleed, 10% extra. 
For additional data see pages 40-41. 





Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. Published 


by Domestic Engineering Pubs. Est. 1923. 
Price, $7.50. Trim size, 8%x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Published March 1. Forms 


close Jan. 1. Mid-year Supplement, forms 
close Oct. 1. Catalog service available any 
time. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates, cata- 
log-directory—1 page, $170; 2 pages, $150 
per page; 4 pages, $135 per page; 8 
pages, $95 per page; 10 pages, $85 per 
page; 12 pages, $75 per page; 14 pages, 
$68 per page. Mid-year supplement 
available only to users of annual Cata- 
log Directory edition—Rates on request. 
Standard color, $67.50 first page; add’! 
pages, $11.25. 
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CCA 
Fueloil & Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Heating Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1945, 11,881; 
(gross), 12,301. Oilheating and air con- 
ditioning dealers and distributors, 12,640; 


mfrs., 1,010; others, 263. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page %, Page 
1 $257.00 ‘$190.00 $111.00 
6 226.00 170.00 91.00 
12 200.00 148.00 83.00 


Standard color, $35 per page; bleed, $20. 





Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bay- 
onne, N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
10x15. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
close 23rd and 8th. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation, 11,432. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $275.00 
13 350.00 225.00 
24 325.00 200. 00 
Advertising units, 7x10. Rates— 
Times Full Unit % Unit % Unit 
1 $275.00 $200.00 $150.00 
13 225.00 175.00 130.00 
24 200. 00 155.00 120.00 


Heating & Ventilating, 148 Lafayette St., 
New York 13. Published by The Indus- 
trial Press. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published list. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,0651; 
(gross), 10,999. Engineers and architects, 
660; contractors, 1,745; federal, state and 
city, 949; utilities, 551; industrial, 2,025; 
buildings, 652; mfrs. and their employes 
and agent, 1,825; dealers and wholesalers. 
468; others, 1,143. Rates, based on total 
space used within one year—Less than 1 
page, $240; 1 page, $220 per page; 3 
pages, $210; 6 pose s, $180; 12 pages, $150; 


24 pages $125. 
Standard color rate, $30; bleed rate, $20. 
page 35. 


For additional data see 
Heating & Ventilating Buyers’ Direc- 
tory, 146 Lafayette St.. New York 13. 
Published by The Industrial Press, Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 
4%x6%. Published Sept. 15th. Forms 
close July ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,000. Rates—2 pages, $275; 
1 page, $145; % page, $80; + page, $45. 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $10. 









Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. Published by 
Keeney Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
N. Il. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,101; 
(gross), 10,746. Engineers and architects, 
681; contractors, 2,354; federal, state and 
city, 807; utilities, 367; industrial, 2,333; 
buildings, 743; mfrs. and their agents and 
employes, 2,022; wholesalers and dealers, 


363; others, 855. Rates— 
Per Page 
Less than 1% pages.......+..++. $260.00 
136 pames IM FEOF... .ccceccccseee 240.00 
© BG Pr asccecetesccéuna 220.00 
© DOMSS Th POR ic ccccccescecvces . 200.00 
9 DOMED FE VOR e ccs ccccccatccces 185.00 
13 DAMOS TR VORP. ccccccscsccseses 170.00 


Color—Standard red, $35 per page add'l; 

red in special positions and all other 

colors, $65 for one page; $25 for each 

add’l page; bleed, pages 10% add'l; half 

pages, 15% add’l to black and white rate. 
For additional data see pages 32-38. 








Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
Guide, 51 Madison Ave., New York 10. 
Published by American Society of Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Engineers. Est. 1922. 
Price, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
Published Jan. Forms close 
Cash discount, 2%. Circulation 
9,818; (gross), 10,300. Rates—1 page, only 
unit ‘sold, $145; 2 pages, $225; 4 pages, 
$400; 6 pages, $540; 8 pages, $680; 10 
pages, $800. Discount of 10% for 2 con- 
secutive editions if on 2-yr. or T. F. con- 
tract. 








Illinois Master Plumber, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Illinois 
Master Plumbers Ass'n. Est. 1915. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%:. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 1,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 
1 $ 27.00 $ 16.00 
12 19.25 11.00 
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Ladle, The, 1622 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 17. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll\% Type page. 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,438; paid, 
2,345. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 as te $ 75.00 $ 50.00 

6 85.00 70.00 45.00 
65.00 40.00 


12 75.00 
standaré color, $30; bleed, $10. 











MacKae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Master Plumber & Heating Contractor, 
303 Washington St., Brooklyn 1. Pub- 
lished by The Master Plumber. Est. 
1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 9,970 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % vage % Page 
$150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 

135.00 80.00 50.00 
120.00 70.00 45.00 


Bleed, 15% extra. wee 
Official Bulletin Heating, Piping and Air 


Conditioning Contractors Nat'l Assn., 
1250 6th Ave... New York 20. Est. 1894. 
Subscription, $1 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x1v Published ist. Forms close 
10th Agency discounts, none. Rates- 
Times l Page Page % lage 
1 $ 80.00 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 71.50 50.00 33.00 
12 65.00 45. 30.00 


00 
Standard color rate, $20; bleed rate, $15. 
Ohio Master Plumber, 6210 Whittier Ave,, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Published by Ohio 
State Ass'n of Master Plumbers. Est 
1909 Subscription, $1. Trim size, 7x10. 


Type page, 5%x8% Published 15th 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
none Circulation, 1,150. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
y 30.00 $ 17.50 $ 10.00 
12 27.50 15.00 8.00 
CCA 
—_-_-__ 


Plumbing & Heating Business, Grand 
Central Terminal Bidg., New York 17 
Published bv Plumbing & Heating Pub. 
Co. Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x11\4%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
25th Agency discount, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, Jan., 1945, 26,157; (gross), 27,682. 
Fixed, 10,352: rotated, 16,103. Plumbing 
and heating contractors, fixed, 7,707; ro- 


tated, 16,103; Plumbing and heating 

wholesalers, 1,609; others, 2,036. Rates 

Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $325.00 190.00 $100.00 
6 295.00 162.50 81.25 
12 280.00 147.50 81.25 





Color, $75 per page; bleed, 10% extra. 
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Piumbing and Heating Journal, 45 W. 
45th St.. New York 19 Published by 
Edwin A. Scott. Est 1881. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size. 8%x11\4%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 22nd 
N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,942; (gross), 
11,058. Plumbine «re heating contrac 


tors, 6,192; plumbing contractors, 703; 


heating contractors, 229; wholesalers, 

1,258; others, 1,563. Rates— 

Times 1 Page ¥ Page % Page 
1 $270.00 155.00 $ 85.00 
6 240.00 130.00 75.00 
12 220.00 120.00 65.00 


Standard color rate, $50; bleed rate, 10%. 
For additional data see page $4. 





Refrigerating Engineering. 

(See REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES.) 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Di- 
rectory, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Published by Business News. Pub. Co. 
Est. 1932. Rates and format to be an- 
nounced. 





Sheet D Worker, 45 W. 45th St.. New 
York 19. Published by Edwin A. Scott 
Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 N.I1.A.A, statement on 
request. C seaiatinc 6,964; (gross), 7,991. 
Warm air heating, air conditioning, sheet 


metal contractors and dealers, 5,178; 
wholesalers, 192; others, 1,724. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 

6 160.00 85.00 45.00 

12 150.00 80.00 42.00 
Standard color (red), $35; bleed, 10% 
extra. 


For additional data see page 45. 


Snips Magasine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chi- 


cago 44. Published by E. C. Carter. Est. 
1932. Controlled. Trim size, 7x10. Type 
page, 5'%x8%4 Published 20th, Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation Sworn) 8,800, Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 62.50 $ 31.25 
6 105.00 5 2. 50 26.25 
1? 100.00 50. 00 25.00 
Standard red, $35. 
For additional data see page 47. 
Stove Builder, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 


ington 8, D. C. Published by The Insti- 
tute of Cooking and Heating Appliance 
Manufacturers. Est. 1936. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 
Tie. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,600. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 50. es $ 32.50 
6 75.00 40.00 27.50 
12 65.00 35.00 22.50 


Color rates on request; bleed rate, 20% 


additional 


Stove Directory, 63 Webster St., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Published by Marine 
Press. Est. 1934. Controlled. Type page, 
4x7. Published Aug. Ist. Forms close 
May 15th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 1,093. Rates—l1 page, $35; % 
page, $20 

Co.or, red, $7.50; bleed, $5 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Western Plumbing and Heating Journal, 
3665 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Published by J. B. Reeves & Son. Est 
1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 17th. Agency dis 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,018. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
as 125.00 by es 40. . 


100.00 30.0 
>. aman color rate, $40. oleed rate, $10 





CANADA 





Canadian Piumbing & Heating Journal, 
26 Wellington St., E., Toronto, Ont. Pub- 
lished by H. A. Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est 
1933. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10x 


13%. Type page, 8%x11\%. Published 
1st. Forms close 25th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 32.00 
s 65.00 40.00 27.00 

00 35.006 25.00 


60. 
gtanéaré color, $20; bleed, 10%. 


Detaillant, Le En Piomberie Et Chautf- 
fage, 1440 St. Catherine St., West, Mont- 
real, Que., Can. Published by French 
Commercial Publications, Ltd. Est. 1937 
Published in French. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8%x11\4. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1943 





2,105. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 40. . 23.00 13.00 
12 35.0 20.00 12.00 


Standard color, *520: bleed, 10%. 





CCAB 


Heating and Sanitary Age, 31 Willcocks 
St., Toronto 5, Ont. Published by Age 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1923. Subscrip 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 10th 
smeney discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar 


1945, 3,869. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 78.00 $ 43.00 $ 26.00 
6 73.00 39.00 22.50 
12 66.00 37.00 20.00 


Standard color, $30. 


Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & Steamfit- 
ter of Canada, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1907. Sub 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%4%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15t Forms close 
4th. Agency discounts, 15- 2. Circulation, 





Mar., 1945, 3,204, tates 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 45.00 $ 27.60 
6 70.00 37.50 22.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.75 


Standard color, $39; bleed, 10%. 
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Following a respite from war pro- 
duction in August, 1944, distillers were 
given another holiday in January, 1945, 
for beverage alcohol production. Liquor 
Store and Dispenser predicted, how- 
ever, that the situation would im- 
prove only for blends, and that the 
shortage of straights and bonds will 
become more severe because of deple- 
tion of inventories. 


Production of whisky for the ten 
months ending April 30, 1945, was 41,- 
562,000 tax gallons; of rum, 2,233,000 
gallons; gin, 2,051,000; brandy, 24,- 
791,000. Production of rectified prod- 
ucts during the same period was 97,- 
800,000 proof gallons. 


Production of sparkling and carbon- 
ated wine during the nine months end- 
ing March 31, 1945, was 20,422,000 
half-pint units; of vermouth, 2,640,000 
wine gallons. 


The 1939 Census of Distribution re- 
ported 135,600 drinking places, with 
sales of $1,385,032,000. Drinking places 
with meals numbered 82,310, and had 
sales of $967,736,000. Those without 
meals numbered 53,284, with sales of 
$417,296,000. In addition, 19,136 liquor 
stores had sales of $586,351,000. About 
one-half of the country’s 170,000 eating 
places also dispense liquor. 


The census gave this commodity 
breakdown of drinking places with an- 
nual sales of $20,000 or more: Beer, 
wine and liquors, 77.4 per cent; meals, 
16.4 per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobac- 
co, 3.7 per cent; candy, soft drinks, 
etc., 1.2 per cent; other, 1.3 per cent. 

Volume of liquor stores with sales 
of $20,000 and over was divided as fol- 
lows: Liquors and other spirits, 84.1 
per cent; wines, 8.6 per cent; beer and 
ale, 5.0 per cent; cigars, tobacco, 0.4 
per cent; other, 0.9 per cent. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 135 producers of distilled 
liquors with products valued at $56,- 
080,000; 148 manufacturers of recti- 
fied and blended liquors, $49,144,000, 
and 301 wine makers, $32,782,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported that corn and bourbon whisky 
accounted for 74.1 per cent of all 
whisky produced, both in quantity and 
value. The former was 64,446,000 
proof gallons, the latter $30,868,000. 
Rye production was 22,440,000 proof 
gallons, valued at $10,747,000. Both 
figures represent 25.8 per cent of 
whisky production. 

Total 1939 whisky production was 
86,994,000 proof gallons, worth $41,- 
658,000 at the plant. 


Other 1939 production included the 
following: Brandy, 16,322,000 proof 
gallons, $6,556,000; rum, 1,362,000 gal- 
lons, $531,000; gin, 12,338,000 gallons, 
$4,490,000; distillers’ grains, 269,070,- 
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Primary Liquor Outlets and Sales in 1939 

















Drinking Places Package Stores Total— 
No. of Sales No. of Sales % of All 
State Est (000) Est. (000) Retail Sales 
PR Wins cone hea deacmaeee 551 $ 4,856 69 $ 9,120 3.20 
PO 16 et ietk kdddunakceaeeie 493 6,449 42 784 4.46 
ED: Setwsctieinedevbeue ds 976 3,572 483 6,344 3.32 
CE tbe tenw ss. ena eieed 7,876 92,918 2,775 38,017 4.10 
+ antares MCLEE eee 856 10,036 369 5,206 3.72 
ED wcicwe aie va-awantbtlents 1,734 15,125 1,012 17,554 4.55 
TD wwihahaweaneidoeouiws 222 3,101 79 96 4.26 
Re Ge COPD ois cscs vcccas 76 1,735 249 11,923 3.39 
| RFE =~ ene 2,07 17,247 353 5,999 3.79 
ES << SE 590 3,156 480 6,982 1.62 
iam Mania baad deal derail 674 6,083 126 3,698 5.56 
IDS Se ok en iaitasi dade ace i'w tetas patie 14,391 116,666 837 22,302 4.86 
tt. cschekondanees eates 2,510 31,276 464 5,717 3.46 
TE SP ae 3,165 29,224 198 11,625 4.96 
I heb dna ce oe 8 Smee cine ales 1,508 7,964 ee 1.68 
IR RES Se, RT Phe Ses 1,620 13,416 456 7,695 4.05 
ES ee PR 2,435 18,879 221 2,797 4.45 
Rs dale a pale ein Aaah ome 3,413 71 5.600 8.20 
EY Sa Wht wesc tie a aime wed o 2,995 27,478 192 4,712 5.19 
Carr 2,708 42,837 950 29,216 4.15 
Pn <<. ciscinschedcesea eae 5,945 66,013 561 27,488 5.13 
I le i ree 5,010 55,906 487 12,298 6.70 
DD iicvinehahakare enn 1,364 ene 0.48 
ies Cock dw ewadedbhed kak 4,258 31,197 335 7,820 3.49 
DE. chs tiedeutihs deaumcd’ 1,077 15,502 178 5,584 9.49 
DE) caveh<tessubeatsoaas 1,477 14,486 348 111 4.93 
! —>—>= ae ree 0 5,394 20 235 9.10 
New Hampshire ............. 166 1,658 34 3,882 3.02 
EE wavectudis<<deanes 7,773 84,625 660 16,049 6.37 
CS? Gidwegaeensiewenen 486 4,071 94 831 2.89 
St Ce 6206 sacks ebdeedoens 12,850 211,448 1,948 78,247 6.19 
Mert COPOMMRq....ccccccccess 5 2,279 9 6,747 1,26 
ee aaa 1,026 9,859 150 1,777 7.45 
St cine kacendaewkS habaws + ein 8,909 107,901 628 47,920 6.38 
NN aT 1,28 7,645 anon 1.47 
SG this wi 6h 006K 0 Ree woe 1,036 10.574 207 9,110 4.45 
"Eee 12,548 127,956 655 76,940 6.53 
oid wo ens tcie lacie 299 219 3,472 4.64 
og conc ncecescese 347 1,224 477 8.242 2.84 
PE scctcccesescsaee 885 7,073 251 3,121 6.01 
EE cihcnenteéenseneuswes 968 4,296 284 4,107 1.38 
IE <a a nets a nin n aera maeationiel 3,125 18,283 1,249 17,652 1.99 
SE” Vad eets Pick Ad Gig d sta atew e aide Oe 317 2,406 9 3,959 3.72 
Ran aan Wax mk wa een 121 1,007 32 2,176 2.58 
SS Wie encdddbedss Odeeade 1,00 7,984 124 16,997 3.97 
PE arin Se 1,977 21,043 211 14,547 6.32 
We WS g.cxa cedes codeces 1,525 8,505 148 12,375 5.15 
WORE God edeeds csdnsoocsen 11,061 84,998 206 3,807 8.34 
WYOMING 2... .cccrcccccccseece 4,214 19 470 6.06 
Wettee DARED biceccccsvcvise 135,594 $1,385,032 19,136 $586,351 4.68 
—The Bureau of The Census 
About 200 package goods stores reporting to the Bureau of the Census had sales 101 
per cent above 1939 in 1944. A gain of 16 per cent was made during the first four months 
of 1945. 
000 pounds, $3,033,000; other distilled lows in 1939: Aleohol, $7,802,000; 


spirits, 17,139,000 gallons, $4,762,000. 

Illinois led in production of all 
whisky, with 18,916,000 gallons, valued 
at $7,154,000. Indiana was second and 
Maryland third. Kentucky led in pro- 
duction of corn and bourbon whisky, 
with 35,810,000 gallons, valued at $18,- 
784,000. Maryland was the largest pro- 
ducer of rye. 

Consumption of materials included 
corn, $8,839,000; barley, $177,000; rye, 


$3,225,000; wheat, $30,000; other 
grains, $35,000; malt, $3,547,000; fruits, 
$299,000; molasses, $585,000; cider, 


$113,000; wine, $204,000; malt extract 
and other materials, $1,221,000. 

Exports of distilled spirits for 1940 
were as follows: Rum, 6,000 proof gal- 
lons, $6,400; whisky, 262,000 gallons, 
$262,000; other, 9,000 gallons, $29,000. 
Imports flowed in to the extent of 
$46,800,000 whisky accounting for $38,- 
694,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
consumption of materials in production 
of rectified or blended whisky as fol- 
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whisky, $15,003,000; brandy, $386,000; 
rum, $218,000; gin, $436,000; wine, 
$738,000; fruit juice, $107,000; sugar, 
$178,000; other, $244,000. 

Production of such liquors in 1939 
amounted to 39,684,000 proof gallons, 
valued at $41,961,000. Of this, 35,- 
613,000 proof’ gallons, worth $37,301,- 
000, or 88.9 per cent of the value of 
all such liquors, was whisky. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
the following 1939 expenditures for 
plant and equipment: Distilled liquors 
industry, $4,166,300; rectified or blended 
liquor industry, $1,027,415; wine in- 
dustry, $1,299,500. 

Typical distillery equipment includes 
water softeners, grain elevators, con- 
veyors, scales, agitators, attrition mills, 
tanks, condensers, heat exchangers, al- 
cohol stills, water stills, piping, speed 
reducers, evaporators, feed dryers, bag- 
ging machines, pumps, bottling equip- 
ment, labeling machines, pipes and fit- 
tings, stokers, steam boilers, power 
plants, and fermenters. 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 





Wine 


The industry’s promotion, coupled 
with reduction of exports, has given 
considerable stimulus to wine produc- 
tion. In 1939, 82,309,000 gallons were 
produced, the value being $26,826,000. 
Still wine, including Vermouth, ac- 
counted for 81,976,000 gallons and $26,- 
216,000. The figures for sparkling wine 
were 333,000 gallons and $610,000. The 
number of wineries reporting bottling 
operations was 102. They bottled 11,- 
151,000 gallons, the value, exclusive of 
internal revenue taxes, being $7,904,- 
000. These figures do not include sub- 
standard wines used in the manufac- 
ture of other alcoholic beverages. 

Consumption of materials in 1939 
included the following: Brandy, $3,897,- 
000; wine, $1,587,000; fruit juices, 
$184,000; sugar, $750,000; grapes, 
$9,212,000; all other fruits, $673,000; 
alcohol and other materials, $147,000. 

During the 1944 vintage year about 
111.5 millions of still wine (including 
vermouth) were produced. California 
accounted for 85 per cent of this total, 
valued at $200 million. 

The grape and wine industry is the 
principal source of 20 by-products, 
among them tartrates, chemicals impor- 
tant in warfare. 

California is the heart of the wine 
industry. In 1939 it had 165 establish- 
ments with production of 71,730,000 
gallons valued at $18,779,000. 

Winery operations today, in addition 
to such processes as refrigeration, pas- 
teurization, pressure filtration, modern 
bottling methods, efficient material han- 
dling, exact laboratory control and tem- 
perature control, include the recent de- 
velopment by the Roma Wine Company 
of American wine yeast cultures. 

These cultured yeasts are held to 
produce cleaner and faster fermenta- 
tion, more uniform quality and better- 
balanced wines than the uncultured 
yeasts which exist in the dusk-like 
“bloom” on the skins of grapes. 

The investment in wineries and vine- 
yards is in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000,000. Planting of new vineyards has 
continued from year to year. Total 
American grape acreage is now well in 
excess of 600,000 acres. Active man- 
agement of practically all wineries, 
large and small, rests with principal 
owners. Equipment is almost always 
purchased by the owner. 

In addition to their purchases of im- 
mediate supplies and equipment, wine- 
ries are large buyers of fence, fer- 
tilizer, spray, sulphur, and tractors for 
vineyards; tank linings, roofing, cement 
and paint for building construction; 
tanks, mixing machines, motors, plat- 
form scales, pumps, refrigeration equip- 
ment for winery equipment; conveyors, 
corking machines, labeling machines, 
etc., for packaging departments; boil- 
ers, valves and fittings, gas and oil 
burners, etc., for power plant equip- 
ment; trucks and tires; chemicals, 
yeast culture, sulphur dioxide gas, etc., 
for winery supplies; and packaging 
supplies, ranging from barrels and bot- 
tles to nailing machines and fiber cases. 
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[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


CCA 

— 
American Wine Merchant, 85 2nd St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Published by E. 
B. Wienand. Bst. 1942. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly. 
Forms close 4 weeks preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation 18,979; 
(gross), 19,176. Retailers 17,113; others, 





1,840. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $265.00 $160.00 $100.00 
3 255.00 155.00 95.00 
6 245.00 145.00 $0.00 

Standard color, $75; bleed, 10%. 

CCA 
—_ 
Arizona Beverage Journal. Goodrich 


Published by Irving 


Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Trim size 8%x11. 


L. Diamond. Est. 1937. 





Type page 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 1,981 (gross), 2,100. Distillers, 
vintners, brewers, importers, 296; retail- 
ers 1,313: wholesalers, 76; others, 329. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 67.00 40.00 
12 96.00 60.00 36.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15 
CCA 
—-= 
Beverage Bulletin, 756 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. Est. 1936. Type page, 


10%x16. Published ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
15,302; (gross), 17,500. Rates — Open 
per line, 43c. Yearly contract rates, 1,120 
or more lines, per line, 38c; 5,000 lines, 
36; 10,000 lines, 35c. Standard color, $50. 


CCA Coy 


Beverage Industry News, 255 Central 
Tower Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Pub- 
lished by James L. Rogers and L. W. 
Page. Est. 1935. Trim size, 11%x16%. 
Type page, 10%x16. Published ist and 
15th. Forms close 28th and 13th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1945, 
18,283; (gross), 18,6285. Calif. off-sale 
licensees, 8,583; Calif. on sale licensees, 
7,630; others, 911. Rates—Open, per line, 
45c; 1,120 lines, 40c; 5,000 lines, 38c; 
15,000 lines, 36c. 

Standard color, $60. 











Beverage Market Guide, 2 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10. Published by Beverage 
Market Guide. Bst. 1944. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th pre- 
ceeding. Forms close 2ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
1 $150.00 100.00 55.00 
6 135.00 90.00 52.00 
12 125.00 85.00 50.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $25. 





Beverage Media, 50 W. 52rd St. New 
York 19. Published by Beverage Media, 
Ltd. Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 


30th preceding. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 14,056. 
Rates— , 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 88.00 
6 225.00 135.00 80.00 
12 200.00 120.00 72.00 
Color rate, $40; bleed rate, 10%. 
Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 11%x17. Type page, 
10x15%. Published Monday. Forms close 


Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, all editions, 21,421; (gross), 23,796. 
Bars, taverns, 16,472; package _ stores, 
3,541: others, 1,645. Rates—New Jersey 
edition: Open, per line, $0.17; 25,000 lines, 
$0.11. New York edition: Open, per line, 
$0.26;; 25,000 lines, $.20. New England edi- 
tion: Open, per line, $0.17; 25,000 lines, 


$0.11. Combination rates. Open per line, 
$0.55; 25,000 lines, $0.41. 
Standard color, 25%. 


Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Published by Business Pa- 





pers, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. 

Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, 10x15. 

Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 

day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, all editions, 14,163; (gross), 20,288. 

Bars, taverns, 11,356; package _ stores 

2,177; jobbers, 818; others, 93 Unpaid 

dist., not analyzed, 7,216. Rates—Com- 

bined editions (regular, New Jersey, New 

England)— 

Times 75 inches 30 inches 15 inches 
1 $398.48 $173.88 $ 89.36 
13 358.05 157.08 80.85 
26 334.95 147.84 76.23 
52 311.85 138.60 71.61 


Standard red, blue or green, $100. 


Buckeye Tavern, 450 W. Federal Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Published by Upco 
Press Publishing Corp. Est. 1938. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 12%x16%. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 8,738. aRtes—1 line, 35c; 2500 
lines, 29c; 5,000 lines, 24c. 

Caterer and Liquor Retailer, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Caterer 
and Liquor Retailer Pub. Co. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 





page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,490; free, 3,765; (gross), 9,705. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $125.00 $ 85.00 

6 170.00 110.00 70.000 
12 155.00 100.00 60.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





Colorado Beverage Analyst, 1447 Stout 


St., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Bell 
Publications. Est. 1935. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn, 1,505. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 20.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, $10. 

Additional discount for use with Ne- 
braska Beverage Analyst and New Mexico 
Beverage Analyst. 








CCA 
Connecticut Beverage Blue Book & Of- 
ficial Price List, 179 Bedford St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Conn. Beverage 


Blue Book Corp. Est. 1942. Type page, 
54x10. Published 30th preceding. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, Sept., 1945, 3,788; 
(gross), 458Q Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 99.00 $ 59.00 $ 35.00 
6 94.00 56.00 33.00 
12 89.00 53.00 31.00 


Standard color, $50. 


Connecticut Beverage Journal, P. O. Box 
1642, Hartford, Conn. Est. 1944. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,639. Rates, for 
local advertisers only— 





Times Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 53.00 $ 32.00 

6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 47.00 28.00 


Standard color, $45; bleed, 10%. 





Illinois Beverage Journal, 1 N. La Sa''é 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Est. 1944. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation (Sworn) 14,600; paid, 2,060; 

controlled, 11,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 
6 185.00 107.00 55.00 
12 170.00 100.00 50 


Standard color on request; bleed, 10° 
For additional data see page 6&8. 
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npaid In a survey made for a leading manufacturer by his 
—_ advertising agency (one of the largest in the country) 
2,000 Chicago liquor dealers were called upon. 








iches 








9.3 , Rete 
0.8: Two questions, among others, were asked by the 
xt fact-finders. These questions and their amazing an- 
i swers were: 

Gees I. What trade publication do you read thor- 
<3 oughly? 

15-2, 

2500 “The ILLINOIS BEVERAGE JOURNAL,” 

— 1,494 answered, or percentage-wise, 74.7. 

Fifth 

terer 

— 2. If you could get only one trade publica- 
close tion which one would you want? 

fame “The ILLINOIS BEVERAGE JOURNAL,” 

0.000 1,248 replied, or again percentage-wise, 62.4. 

0.00 

ee The second choice publication received 248 votes or 
Bell 12.4 percent, the third choice was given a vote of con- 
ory fidence by 176 representing 8.8 percent of the 2,000, 
10th. and the fourth received 82 or 4.1 percent of the 2,000. 
"age There are good reasons why 62 percent of the liquor 


0 dealers in Chicago and Illinois do not care to receive 
oe any trade publication but the ILLINOIS BEVERAGE 
Ne- JOURNAL. It outlines pressing problems confronting 
7 the retailer and offers a sound solution to them. Its staff 
is made up of men who have a sound working knowledge 
in the distilling, wholesale, and retail branches of the 


ot- liquor business covering a period of years. It is newsy 
aa? and easily read. It is looked upon as the “BIBLE” of 
ase. the Illinois Beverage Industry. 

788; Your story whether on brands, prices or policy will 


get full reader attention in the ILLINOIS BEVERAGE 
JOURNAL. Write for rate card and let us help you with 


.0 your copy problem, if we can. 














-|‘—Hllinois Beverage Journal— 


’ ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET ¢ CGHICAGO 2 
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Liquor Store & Dispenser, 
St., New York 17. 


establishments, 
less than 4 pages, 
$130. Standard 


Maryland-Washington-Delaware Beverage 


Michigan Beverage News, 925 
Published by 


for 12,000 lines 


Monopoly State 


administrators and state store 


National Liquor Review, 


Beverage sae, 


(Sworn) 1,203. Rates— 


New Mexico Beverage Analyst, 


Northwest Package and Tavern News, 





Type page, 74x10. Published 2 


close 15th Agency een Ba 

culation, 4,872. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 
+ 100.00 55.00 
12 90.00 50.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $10 


@ 


Ohio Tavern News, 3134 N. 


Columbus 2, O. Published by 
News Pub. Co Est. 1939. 
$2 Type page, 10 2/7x16 4 


10th and 25th. Forms close 7th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(gross), 10,316. Retailers, 6,071; 


clubs, 2,330; package stores, 
209 Rates—30c per line 


Oregon Tavern News, 6()° 
Portland 4, Ore Published 


A. MacLean Est. 1936. Controlled. 


size, 74%x10%. Type page, 6 
lished 10th. Forms close 2nd 


counts, 15-2 Circulation 1,483. 


Times 1 Page % Page 


l $ 75.00 $ 47.50 
6 65.00 40.00 
12 55.00 32.50 


Standard color, $40; bleed. $10. 


Otto Est 1941 Subscription, 
Type page, 5x1l. Published 
close Ist Agency discounts, 
culation, 8,100 tates, consecutive 
sertions 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 99.00 $ 59.00 

3 94.00 56.00 

6 89.00 53.00 


Red Book Directory, 381 ith 


York 16, N. Y. Published by 
lications, Inc Est. 1937. 
$10 Trim size, 8%x1l1%k. 


7x10 Published fall. Agency 
15-0. Circulation, 5,000. tates- 
$300; 2 pages, $290; 4 pages, 

Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 


Rhode Island Beverage Journal, 


Cranston St., Providence, R 


Subscription, $5 Type tt 


lished monthly Forms close 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,662 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

6 16.00 28.00 

12 $2.00 26.00 


Standard color, $45; bleed, 10% 


Spirits, combined with American 
and Liquor Journal, 381 4th 
York 16 Published by Liquor 


Est 1933 Trim size, 8%4xll%* 
page, 7x10 Published 25th 
Forms close 10th. Agency 
15-0 Circulation, Jan., 


(gross), 5,749. Distillers and 


2.773; retailers and package 
rthers, 456 Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $115.00 
6 160.00 100.00 
12 140.00 $0.00 


‘olor, Standard red, $40; bleed, 


The State Bulletin, 507 Fifth 


Nork 17. Published by Ed 


Co Est. 1943 Subscription, 
page, 7x10. Published 15th 
2nd Agency discounts, 15-2 
tion, 18,007 Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 

1 $400.00 $200 00 

8 $50.00 175.00 

Lz 325.00 150.00 
Standard color, $70: bleed. $35 


@ 


Tavern News, 500 N. Dearborn 
cago 10. Published by Associated 
ers Corp Est 1933 Su heorintion. 
Type page, 10%x16 Published 
ird Mondays Forms closé 

Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 


Patterson’s Beverage Gazetteer, 
8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
by Florence B. Patterson and 


1942, 13,521; (gross), 
70c; 1,120 lines, 65c; 
lines, 57c; 10,000 


16,704. Rates 
2,000 lines, 6 


55c. 





Tavern Topics, 124 W. 
Published by Journal Pub. 


Subscription, $2. 


Published Friday. 


Agency discount, 
Open rate, 12c 





per line; 


more within year, 


12th St., 
Co. 
Type page, 
Forms 


close 
Circulation, 
5,000 
10,000 lines, 





Denver 2, Col 


lications Est. 1945. 
size, 8%x1ll. Type 
15th. Forms close 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 2,2 
Times 1 Page 
1 $120.00 
6 110.00 
12 105.00 


Wine and Liquor Retailer, 381 
New York 16. Published by 


cations, Inc. Est 
Type page, 7x10. 


close bth. Agency 
culation, Jan., 1945, 


Retailers, 13,326: 


Times 1 Page 
1 $265.00 
6 245.00 


12 215.00 


Standard red, $40; 


@ 





Wines & Vines, 85 Second St., 


Texas Beverage Analvet, 
Published 
Controlled. 
7x10. 
10th. 


2/3 Page 


90.00 
80.00 
70.00 


25.00 
25 


cisco 5, Cal. Published by E. 
Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. 


74x10. Published 10th 


Agency discounts, 15-0 
2,632; (gross), 3,508. been tna 
tlers and execs., 7 others, 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 
i $150.00 $ 80.00 
6 30.00 70.00 
12 110.00 60.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 





discounts, 15-0 


page, $80; % page, 


Wine Review, 3(4 


Angeles 13, Calif 


Pub. Co Est. 1933 


Type page, 74x10. 
Forms close 10th. 
15-2. Circulation, 


Wine bottling plants, 


superintendents, 


1,666; others, 483 


Times 1 Page 
l $140.00 
6 125.00 
12 110.00 


Standard red, blue 


10%. 


RB 


South 
Published by 
Trim 


3,927 


Forms close 2 


Wines and Vincs Yearbook of the Wine 
errr yee 4 85 Second St. 

‘alif. Published by 
aowigiton. $2. Type 
lished Sept. Forms close June 30. 

1 page, 
Standard red, 


San 


78.00 


68.00 
60.00 
orange, 


1447 
by 


Liquor Pul 
. Trim size, 
Published 15th 
discounts, 5 ; 
14,511; (gross), 
1,354 
% Page 
$160.00 
145.00 


Wie ante 
page, 7} 





Broadway, 


size, 
Published — 
Agency 
(gross), 
executives, 
wine 
Rates— 


1, Ps ize 





Wisconsin Beverage News, 606 W. Wis- 


consin Ave., Milwaukee 3, 


lished by Van Allen Pub. 
Trim 
Type page, 7%x10%. 
Forms close 2 a, 
15-2 Circulation, 


Subscription, $3. 


Times 1 Page 
1 $150.00 

6 140.00 
12 130.00 


Color rate, $45 


Yankee Beverage News, 120 
Boston. Published 


Co. Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. 
83x11. Type 7x10. 
15th Forms close 10th. 
counts - Circulation, 
Times Page 3 Page 
1 $165 00 $115.00 
8 146.00 101.00 
12 130.00 91.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 
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size, 
Publishe a 
Agency 
Rates— 
% Page 
$ 85.00 
80.00 
75.00 
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Eastern i 


9,000. 


10%. 
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Automotive Industry 


(See also Oil, Petroleum: Transit Industry) 





The automotive industry, which pro- 
duced $23 billion of war materials be- 
tween 1940 and 1944, was authorized to 
resume limited production of passenger 
cars in June, 1945. The War Production 
Board announced quotas of 691,000 cars 
for the nine months following July 1, 
1945, about 242,000 being scheduled for 
the last half of 1945 and 449,000 for 
the first quarter of 1946. Minimum 
quota among the 10 manufacturers au- 
thorized to produce these cars was 
8,000 for the second half of 1945. 

The WPB said that the overall ceil- 
ing on passenger car production was 
limited by the amount of steel that 
would be available without priorities. 
Quotas for special vehicles were to be 
announced later. 

The automotive maintenance industry 
was also given authority to resume 
limited production, the exact amount 
depending on the classification of its 
products. 

On July 10, 1944, the Office of Price 
Administration placed under price con- 
trol the $2 billion used car business. 
All makes and models were covered by 
ceiling prices, and sales by individuals, 
as well as dealers, were included in 
the coverage of the regulation. 

The United States manufactured 4,- 
838,561 cars and trucks in 1941, to ac- 
count for 94.3 per cent of world pro- 
duction. Canada produced 270,431 
ears and trucks, 5.3 per cent of world 
production. Only 25,150 vehicles were 
produced outside of these two coun- 
tries, according to Automotive News. 

In spite of the war, The American 
Automobile (Overseas Edition) esti- 
mated that 36,366,000 cars, trucks and 
buses were operating throughout the 
world in March, 1944. This was a de- 
cline of only 18.3 per cent from the 
1939 peak of 44,515,000. No military 
vehicles are included in this census. 

Most of the cars and trucks-buses 
were in the Western Hemisphere, the 
1944 figure being 32,678,000, of which 
about 30,000,000 were in the United 
States. Elsewhere, war took a heavier 
toll, and the total was 3,688,000 against 
11,515,000 in 1939. 

Production of passenger cars in the 
United States in 1941 was 3,744,300, 
again of 8.3 per cent over 1940. The 
average number of wage earners em- 
ployed in automobile and body plants 
was 513,000. They were paid $1,059,- 
000,000. Automobile manufacturers 
paid excise taxes of $537,500,000, while 
the owners of the 34,382,167 motor ve- 
hicles registered in the United States 
paid another $1,981,000,000. 

The following figures from the 1939 
Census of Manufactures are the most 
detailed available for one of the last 
normal years to be enjoyed for some 
time. 

The largest segment of this industry 
is motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, 











Raw Materials Used in the 
Automotive Industry in 1939 


Amount Per cent 
used otal 


in mfg. pro- 
and repairs duction 
ee rer 5,993,590 18.1 
Iron, malleable (tons) 286,000 §1.0 
Rubber, crude (long 
BOD vcsdncnescsces 473,600 80.0 
Plate glass (sq. ft.).. 117,725,000 7 


Leather, upholstery (sq. 


Sane a aes 27,077,000 6 
Aluminum (tons) .... 21,000 
Copper (tons) ....... 110,000 
Be SED. dhcneseceess 10,000 
Di COD 28602000 228,000 


BES COOME) cccccccces 


~ 

a 

S 

c—] 

oO 

RO 3209 

- SSM Rr ws HF 
uo oor-N & -1-10 oe 


Antifreeze solutions 
(gallons) 
*Figures from Steel. 
—Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


Nickel (pounds) ..... 
Cotton (bales) ....... 734,147 
Lumber, hardwood (bd. 
errr 175,000,000 
Lumber, softwood (bd. 
err Seer 104,000,000 ban 
Cloth, upholstery (yds.) 45,120,000 con 
Glycerine (pounds) .. 18,200,000 12.1 
Gasoline (gallons) ... 20,766,513 9.0 
0.0 


33,000,000 10 








parts and accessories. There were l,- 
054 establishments in this division in 
1939. They had 397,537 wage earners 
who were paid $644,905,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$2,720,561,000; value of products, $4,- 
039,931,000; value added by manufac- 
ture, $1,319,370,000; horsepower of 
prime movers, 853,672. 


The other division of the industry 


was automobile trailers for attach- 
ment to passenger cars. There were 
79 establishments with 1,426 wage 


earners who had wages of $1,501,000. 
Cost of materials, etc., was $4,835,000; 
value of products, $7,942,000; value 
added by manufacture, $3,107,000. 


If these two divisions were combined 
and to the total were added subsidiary 
plants of motor vehicle manufacturers 
classified in other industries, but allied 
with automobile operations, the result 
would be as follows: Number of estab- 
lishments, 1,181; total number of per- 
sons, 491,952; salaries and wages, $842,- 
879,000; cost of materials, etc., $2,825,- 
746,000; value of products, $4,256,462,- 
000; value added by manufacture, 
$1,430,717,000. 


Production in 1939 was divided into 
these main classes: 
Value 


Motor vehicles and chassis....... 
Trailers for motor trucks and 





SOO rrr 28,584 

Motor vehicle bodies and motor e 
WOMIGIG POTTS 2. cccccccesvcoceces 1,472,566 
3,776,404 


Motor vehicles and chassis included 
the following: 2,824,203 passenger cars, 
including taxicabs, $1,799,503,000; 440,- 
762 commercial type vehicles, including 
commercial cars and trucks, motor 
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buses, truck tractors and other com- 
mercial vehicles, $303,687,000; 2,840 
ambulances, hearses and undertakers’ 
wagons, $6,428,000; 955 pieces of fire 
department apparatus, $5,696,000; 21,- 
227 passenger chassis, $6,807,000; 234,- 
844 commercial chassis, including bus 
chassis, $153,134,000. Of production of 
trailers 26,179 were reported by value 
($28,034,000) and $550,206 was the 
value of a small, but unidentified ad- 
ditional number. Production included 
1,514 motor truck trailers (supported 
entirely on own wheels), $1,695,000; 
23,707 semi-trailers, $25,786,000; motor 
truck trailers and semi-trailers not re- 
ported as to kind or number, $485,000; 
399 chassis for motor truck trailers and 
semi-trailers, $430,000; 559 splicers’ 
tool carts and pole trailers, $123,000. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that the automotive industry spent 
$76,503,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major sum, $62,092,000, was 
tor new machinery and operating 
equipment, the remaining $12,996,000 
peing for buildings and other fixed 
plant and structures. 

The Bureau of the Census traced dis- 
tribution channels for $3,078,180,000 
of motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, 
parts and accessories as follows: To 
own wholesale branches or offices, 13.0 
per cent; to own retail stores, 0.3 per 
cent; to other wholesalers and jobbers, 
36.3 per cent; export intermediaries, 
2.3 per cent; to retailers, including 
chains, 24.3 per cent; export, direct to 
buyers in other countries, 3.9 per cent; 
to industrial and other users, 19.7 per 
cent; to consumers at retail, 02. per 
cent, 


Chevrolet led in 1941 passenger car 
registrations, with 7,017,237, Ford being 
second, with 6,814,386, and Plymouth 
third, with 3,328,477. The only other 
cars with more than 1,000,000 regis- 
trations were Buick, 1,665,984, and 
Oldsmobile, 1,274,547. 


New passenger car registrations in 
1941 were 3,731,000, a new high. 


Parts and Accessories 


At the request of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association and Auto- 
motive Parts and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, the Census Bureau made a 
special 1939 survey of sales of motor 
vehicle accessories and replacement 
sales of motor vehicle parts in the 
United States. Returns were received 
from 685 organizations, of which 221 
stated that they made no sales coming 
within the scope of the survey. The list 
of items for which data were reported 
was limited to important accessories 
and to parts sold in large volume in the 
replacement market. The number of 
radio sets sold was 1,359,876; the num- 
ber of heaters, 3,216,617. 
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Total Motor Vehicle Registrations by States, 1944-1943 


(As of the End of the Registration Year) 
Total 
Passenger Cars Buses Motor Vehicles 
State 1944 1943 1943 1944 1943 944 1943 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Califorma 


District of Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Iinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


282,963 
109, 000 
190, 156 


288 , 530 
108, os. 


194,71 
2, 5 500(f) 2,302, sa) 
557 277,1 


aor 316 
* 52,801 
109,625 


111, 797 
518,629 
809, 500 


2858: 
aeke8sst 


88322598533: 
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88 
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eieeSeke 


s388 3 
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rt 
~ 
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3 


—n 
483 
a 
S23 


Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

25,342,329 25,841,215 


b)—Included with trucks 


Total 


(a)—Includes taxicabs 
passenger cars. (@)—Includes buses. 


1,464 
658(a) 
863 


(b) 
1,430 
1,493 

(b) 
2,292 
2,846 
4,140 

(b 

583 


1,876 
660 


65,606 
4 
71,916 


479 
4, 


(b) 
2,301 
3,177 

481 
1,509 
4,262 

(b) 

324 

711 


— 


(b) 
703 


(b) 
8, 979(a) 
1, ey 


— 


wS8eesuesoxsse 


mit 
2,977 
1,892 


RE 
8 


SURzeeeseesseusss 


g33a 


Sasaszy 
~— 
F] 


sBeesse 
Se2S8S88328SSt3 


(d) 


352,037 


137, 160 


488 , 804 
67,172 
125,343 
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#882 
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355,600 
136 ,493 


, 554 267,495 
2,654,481(c) 2,629, 588(c) 
334,527 347,434 
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4,438,056 4,549,882 94,856 


(c)—Does not include 119,313 vehicles originally registered in other states during 1943 and 124,762 during 1944. 
(f}—118,249 light commercial vehicles registered as passenger cars during 1944 were transferred to trucks 


t 


++ | 
OOK ON SIN GOGGIN Ml$§GDONWOnfSOOn—$S29SO9Wwosou-Qun 
— 


27 
100.00 100.00 


(d)—Included with 
115,842 were transferred during 1943. 


29,875, 741 30,499 , 097 


—Automotive and Aviation Industries 





Other units sold to the U. S. replace- 


ment market were as follows: 
Breaker points: 

Screws 

Arms 
Cc yiSaroters: 


10,661,306 
12,443,414 


476,130 
420,464 
Cylinder heads 7H 
Cylinder-head gaskets 
Engines, rebuilt wee 
Fan belts ae 
Fuel pumps, including duplex 
with vacuum booster: 


11,090,840 


603,022 
933,580 
4,146,775 
Ignition colls 
Incandescent light bulbs (6 and 
12 volt), total 
Two filament, each over 20 c.p. 
Two filament, all other 
Single filament, over 20 c.p... 
Single filament, 7 to 20 c.p... 
Single filament, under 7 c.p... 


28, 364, 092 
538,879 

2" 741,761 

2,391,849 

38,763,607 
5,028,258 

8,632,792 

1,653,698 


Aluminum 
Piston rings, 

Oll-type 

Compression 


Not reported as to kind 


Spark plugs 


6,979,094 
170,679,174 
78,162,115 
93,144,266 
4,372,793 
78,200,627 


Springs for motor-vehicle support: 
Helical 
Flat-leaf assemblies 
Main leaves only 
Storage batteries 
Vaives (engine) 9,554, 001 
The Bureau of the Census reported 
that sales of automotive accessories, 
equipment and parts distributors 
amounted to $601,162,000 in 1939, an 
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increase of 50 per cent over the com- 
parable total for 1935 and 39 per cent 
above the high of 1929. There were 
6,839 establishments engaged primarily 
in selling automotive supplies at whole- 
sale, compared with 5,273 in 1935 and 
2,811 in 1929. This count did not in- 
clude sales branches of parts and equip- 
ment manufacturers, nor agents and 
brokers selling on a commission basis. 


The total sales figure was divided as 
follows: 


No. of 
Type Est. 


Accessories and equipment... 2,869 
Parts 3,33 


Sales 
(000) 


$259,900 
256,795 
84,467 


These 6,839 establishments were con- 
trolled by 4,627 proprietors, who had 
50,626 employes with an annual wage 
of $76,420,000. Total operating ex- 
penses amounted to $140,037,000, or 
23.3 per cent of sales. Inventories at 
the end of 1939 cost $113,257,000. 


The 1939 Census of Service Estab- 
lishments listed 13 types of business 
devoted to automotive repairs and 
services, as follows: 

Moossgee 
(000) 


Repairs: 
Brake repair shops 
Laundries 
Paint shops 


Radiator shops 

Rental service 

Repair shops aes - 

Storage ares 4 8 

Top and body ‘repair shops 6,232 
Battery and ignition —- 

shops 
Parking lots 
Tire repair shops 
Wheel, axle, and spring re- 

pair shops . y 
Other automotive repairs... 542 3,621 

The 1939 census of miteeeiine elec- 
trical equipment reported 84 manufac- 
turers, with salaried personnel of 2,755, 
which drew $6,515,000; 17,495 wage 
earners, with wages of $24,896,000. 
These plants spent $42,041,000 for ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, electric energy 
and contract work. The value of their 
products was $109,762,000 and the 
value added by manufacture, $67,721,- 


000. 


Ignition apparatus for internal com- 
bustion engines was the major classifi- 
It was divided as follows: 


cation. 
Colls: 


Number reported: 
Number 8,486,518 
- %, 850, 336 


$639,707 
bry 441 
386 


hm not reported, value. 


Distributors (timers), value 
All other, including magneto gen- 


erators, value $24,470,° 
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Automotive Wholesalers, Dealers, and Repair Shops—by States 





At the Beginning of the War and Today 


(As of January of Each Year) 


Passenger Car Total Car and Truck Independent All Retail 
Dealers Truck Dealers Dealers Repair Shops ets 
1945 1942 1945 1942 1945 1942 1945 1942 1945 1042 























405 339 377 368 430 302 304 743 819 
Arizona...... 34 33 113 147 105 142 120 157 134 144 279 330 
Arkansas. 84 80 310 363 304 343 334 381 313 306 694 703 
California. . 503 535 1,383 1,881 1,233 1,578 1,457 1,966 3,692 4,921 5,635 7,510 
IN 6.5: ib ni cieractects. cdaeonies 73 74 332 446 322 378 366 479 604 543 1,072 1,081 
Connecticut........... 89 104 399 347 453 435 580 549 692 1,164 1,462 
Delaware... nail 14 14 59 72 49 64 61 75 82 73 173 
District of Columbia... : 21 24 58 84 47 59 68 87 119 153 210 260 
Florida......... 3 114 117 365 476 317 408 386 503 390 563 1,170 
Georgia $e 95 104 477 679 441 499 506 599 283 374 846 1,028 
Idaho ea 39 34 243 316 236 267 259 335 229 219 520 578 
WWinois , 384 416 1,793 2,270 1,486 1,862 1,899 2,381 2,695 2,852 4,801 5,579 
Indiana. . . 188 210 930 1,166 781 941 977 1,205 1,001 1,147 2,172 2,366 
lowa.. 171 174 998 1,359 952 1,214 1,081 1,459 1,085 1,185 2,246 2,835 
Kansas. .. 124 135 687 947 622 747 977 587 810 1,360 1,769 
Kentucky... 98 105 515 689 486 506 §25 618 381 422 975 1,106 
Louisiana. ... 68 75 329 393 302 339 409 299 369 678 ge 
Maine.......... 48 48 307 353 274 302 325 364 445 410 761 
Maryland........ 66 83 370 457 317 389 387 471 389 446 821 950 
Massachusetts. .... 194 223 872 1,071 675 791 917 1,099 1,052 1,154 2,189 2,493 
Michigan. . 255 255 1,369 1,791 1,155 1,4 1,441 1,840 1,723 1,823 3,485 4,035 
Minnesota... 129 128 989 1,379 855 1,1 1,010 1,412 1,494 1,647 2,579 3,245 
Mississippi. . . 67 76 322 391 306 345 347 420 200 199 562 622 
Missouri. . 202 218 808 1,011 696 775 870 1,041 1, 150 1,336 2,198 2,512 
Montana 46 49 283 277 357 314 401 253 563 596 658 
Nebraska... .. 85 96 505 662 468 600 534 692 580 720 1,197 1,49) 
Nevada... 10 10 63 81 62 85 70 uo 84 94 172 196 
New Hampshire. .... 27 26 180 219 158 188 190 229 185 250 384 488 
New Jersey............ 177 191 815 1,043 654 787 866 1,099 1,485 1,751 2,536 2,983 
New Mexico. 40 136 171 140 173 148 160 140 352 338 
New York 456 521 2,132 2,788 1,767 2,215 2,275 2,909 4,244 5,078 6,855 8,481 
North Carolina 134 132 612 745 534 655 766 480 485 1,202 1,331 
North Dakota 31 24 350 476 324 428 353 495 393 468 807 1,003 
Ohio : 323 383 1,557 2.188 1,300 1,695 1,639 2,282 2,020 2,300 3,927 4,808 
Oklahoma wine 115 138 622 663 488 619 554 713 722 805 1,529 1,690 
Oregon 86 Be 345 451 315 372 368 474 775 863 1,239 1,427 
Pennsylvania. . . 426 442 2,439 3,041 2,017 2,356 2,585 3,182 3,670 3,724 6,722 7,69 
Rhode Island. . é 26 29 115 163 96 115 122 167 139 206 290 402 
South Carolina. 55 58 307 389 259 318 298 404 202 245 510 608 
South Dakota. 34 32 297 394 288 356 324 411 266 326 622 756 
Tennessee... $9 11 388 475 345 408 402 496 366 401 819 935 
Texas... 367 372 1,484 1,850 1,315 1,625 1,625 1,985 2,118 2,684 3,925 4,816 
Utah 47 44 159 194 159 175 179 208 253 242 479 485 
Vermont... . 19 28 151 195 144 177 163 209 228 282 399 507 
Virginia 90 86 603 684 519 526 627 707 654 645 1,334 1,449 
Washington. ... ., 135 141 513 731 468 613 556 769 1,097 1,295 1,876 2,146 
West Virginia 70 79 376 478 336 391 412 504 288 755 889 
Wisconsin 147 142 1,247 1,616 1,120 1,410 1,289 1,678 1,125 1,416 2,622 3,222 
Wyoming 27 25 156 191 154 172 163 201 1 132 298 363 

Total 6,217 6,631 30,110 38,748 26,370 32,291 31,930 40,537 41,193 47,552 78,498 93,022 


Source—Trade List Department—Chilton Company. 








Trucks, Trailers 


The accompanying table shows pro- 
duction of trucks, truck tractors and 
trailers in recent years. Production of 
motor trucks and truck tractors during 
the first quarter of 1945 was 206,010, 
of which 47,390 were for civilian use 
and the remainder for military. Light 
trucks produced numbered 66,130; me- 
dium, 45,445; heavy, 94,435. Civilians 
got 1,943 light trucks, 34,546 medium 
and 10,901 heavy. 

The commercial truck-trailer pro- 
gram for 1945 called for production of 
22.232 units by 211 manufacturers. 

Motor truck trailers produced during 
the first quarter of 1945 numbered 47,- 
329, of which 7,263 were for civilian 
use. Of these, 6,009 were of general 
freight type. 

\ccording to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, private motor carriers 
hauled greater tonnage than ever before 
in 1944 with mileage nearly one-third 
less than in 1941. This authority said 


that about 2,393,000 motor trucks and 
tractors were being operated by private 
carriers, exclusive of farmers, in 1944. 
In 1941, these vehicles covered 34 bil- 
lion miles; in 1944, they ran only 22.5 
billion. 


This result was achieved, the ODT 
said, by joint action falling into two 
broad types: Standardization of deliv- 
ery methods and practices, and recipro- 
eal delivery service, embodying such 
arrangements as alternate daily or 
route deliveries. 


Commercial Car Journal gives the 
following vocational breakdown of 25,- 
069 motor truck fleets operating 958,000 
trucks in 1944: 


I COM no, cca cea des acéde oe'ioe 1,436 
rr ere eee 929 
Coal Dealers, Mineral Mines.......... 935 
Contractors, Builders ................. 2,214 
Dairy Products, Milk, Ice Cream..... 1,535 
Department Stores, Furniture....... 353 


Express, Hauling, Inter and 
BOD ach ccubanes shyawnenetcocddcadins 5,68 
Government, State, County, Municipal 2,893 

Ice Cream Manufacturers, Retail Dis- 
GUE wees 000646066040690660600008% 259 
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Ice Dealers, Manufacturers........... 516 
Laundries, Cleaners, Dyers........... 1,451 
Manufacturers, Steel Mills............ 713 
Meats, Grain, Vegetables, etc......... 2,097 
Oil, Gasoline, Greases........seeceeees 1,210 
Paints, Chemicals, Drugs............. 143 
Public Utilities, Railroads............ 1,770 
MiscellnGORe vents wcewe sabes vectahaee 927 

25,069 


A motor transport equipment pro- 
gram calling for construction of 1,063,- 
000 trucks during 1946 was announced 
in April, 1945, by the Highway Trans- 
port Department of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. In addition, the 
plan provides for 50,000 truck-trailers, 
250,000 truck and trailer bodies and 
6,000 attachment third axles. The truck 
program embraces 552,000 light, 444,000 
medium, 55,000 light-heavy and 12,000 
heavy trucks. The truck-trailer plan 
includes 41,000 general freight and 
9,000 special type truck-trailers. 

Repair parts for the typical fleet 
truck are estimated to cost about $4.19 
per thousand miles, or $72.09 annually. 
Major supplies and parts purchased in- 
clude: Gas, lubricants, tires, batteries, 


57 
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evaluating the Automotive Fleet Market 


1. EXCLUSIVE COVERAGE 
2. EXPANDING MARKET 
3. GROWING INDUSTRY 
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MARKET SCOPE: 

The FLEET OWNER market embraces 
all classes of automotive fleets in every 
industry. Every type of automotive trans- 
port equipment is represented — trucks, 
buses, tractors, trailers, fleet passenger 
cars, etc. It includes only those fleets with 
ten or more units; it does mot include 
lesser fleets. The industry consumes a vast 
store of goods of every description... the 











complete truck, tractor and bus... truck 
equipment ...every type of replacement 
part and accessory... paint... gasoline 





and oil . and the shop equipment to 
service the vehicles. 







SUSTAINED BUYING INDICATED: 


There is a tremendous need for new ve- 
hicles of every type . . . there is a tremen- 
dous need for new truck equipment to re- 
place worn parts which had to be salvaged 
and used during the war period . . . there 
is the constant market for replacement 
parts, oil, gasoline, paint, etc. . . . and the 
need for new shop equipment to replace 
that worn out during the years it could 
not be replaced. 











EDITORIAL INFLUENCE: 

Since 1928 FLEET OWNER has steadily 
led its readers toward better, more eco- 
nomical operation and maintenance of 
their fleets. The FLEET OWNER staff 
knows at first hand the fleet maintenance 
directors and is well acquainted with their 
maintenance problems. The publication is 
edited solely for these men. 
















Chicage 4—224 So. Michigan Ave 
Webster 7502 


importance in future progress. 


of replacement and maintenance. 


a rigorously controlled circulation including every important fleet. 


FLEET OWNER 


90 West Street * New York 6, N. Y. 


Cleveland 22—3540 Palmerston Rd 
Longacre 27! 
les Angeles 14—Nourse Associates, Room, 1016 Pork Centro! Bidg.. 412 W. éth St. Vandike 5875 
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. regardless of world conditions, automotive transportation is essentia: to our economic existence. Basic 


Because FLEET OWNER embraces all types of fleets—in every industry—the scope of this market repre- 


FLEET OWNER is the only medium offering complete, positive coverage of this growing industry—through 


FLEET OWNER’S “Question-of-the- 
Month” is outstanding among our services 
to readers. A questionnaire is printed in 
the book each month, covering fleet prac- 
tice on a specific subject. Interested fleet 
men fill it out, sending it to us. A sum- 
mary is made of the data and a report 
issued. Each participant receives a report. 
We have made over 150 of these surveys 
to date, covering every conceivable phase 
of fleet shop operation. Fleet maintenance 
men are able to determine the correctness 
of their own ideas and practices. The sur- 
veys show changes in practice, trends and 
a true picture of the fleet market. A copy 
of any survey is available to a manufac- 
turer upon request. 


CIRCULATION AND COVERAGE: 

FLEET OWNER, charter member of the 
Controlled Circulation Audit, has a rig- 
idly controlled circulation. No attempt is 
made to inflate circulation figures by 
merely adding names to a list. Greatest 
care is taken to promptly remove those 
fleets that become sub-standard by our 
rigid requirements. Thus the 21,000 fleets 
plus, reached by FLEET OWNER, qualify 
100% as a valuable, live potential market. 
Circulation is carefully attained. The aver- 
age number of readers per copy by a re- 
cent survey is 5.44. Therefore, the total 
number of fleet readers is 109,800 per 
each issue. 


READER QUALITY: 
The circulation of FLEET OWNER is the 


Sen Francisco 4—Nourse Associates 
582 Market St., Exbrook 














in the American way of life, motor transport—of ton miles and passenger miles alike—is of primary 


sents a cross section of all industry. Thus, able to participate in the prosperity of every phase of business 


activity, FLEET OWNER offers a market of unique constancy . . . further enhanced by ever-present needs 








only circulation that is audited on the 
basis of reaching the owners and execu- 
tives in charge of the operation and main- 
tenance of all fleets having ten or more 
units each. Within the scope of statistical 
error, FLEET OWNER covers the market 
100%. 


FACTS AND FIGURES: 

FLEET OWNER provides detailed sur- 
veys on circulation, coverage, readership, 
market breakdowns, and other valuable 
information. ALL FLEET OWNER mate- 
rial is based on factual, audited data— 
carefully compiled — and presented in 
clear, easily read reports. 


ADVERTISING: 


Evidence of the effectiveness of this me- 
dium in sales stimulation is its use year 
after year by leading manufacturers and 
refiners. These advertising dollars, invested 
in low cost FLEET OWNER space, have 
proved their worth in actual count of 
dollar volume of sales. A single page ad- 
vertisement in FLEET OWNER costs only 
$240.00, with the 12 time rate scaled 
down to $200.00 per page. Standard Red 
$45.00 additional—special colors $65.00. 
Fractional page rates furnished on request. 


Annual increase in motor trucks as indicated 
by motor vehicles registration statistics. Bro 
ken line is estimated future trend based on 
average annual increase from 1935 to 1944. 
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anti-freeze, soap, polish, brake lining, 
piston rings, gears, bearings, axle 
shafts, and paint. Repainting is done 
by 18 per cent every 12 months; every 
24 months by 24 per cent. 


Buses 
(See TRANSIT INDUSTRY) 


Service Establishments 


The servicing of automobiles repre- 
sented a volume of $440,892,000 in 
1939, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. This sum was divided among 
78,881 establishments. They were as 


follows: 
Receipts 
(000) 


Brake repair shops $4,876 


Laundries 

Paint shops 

Radiator shops ... 

Rental service 

General repairs .........«.. 51,827 
Top and body repair 
Storage garages 

Battery and ignition repair. 
Parking lots 

Tire repairs 

Wheel, axle and spring repair 
Other automotive repair shops 


Exports 


Exports of automobiles, parts and 
accessories in 1940 amounted to $254,- 
308,000, a gain of 0.2 per cent over 
1939. 

Exports of automotive products in 
1941 amounted to $324,940,000; 1942, 
$418,121,000; 1943, $260,667,000; 1944, 
$616,316,000. These figures’. include 
lease-lend. 

In 1944 exports of new passenger 
cars numbered 1,654 valued at $2,791,- 
000; motor trucks and buses, 177,036, 
valued at $404,476,000; automobile 
parts for assembly, $60,712; parts for 
replacement, $148,337,000. 


Tires and Rubber 


Rubber products made in the United 
States in 1939 had a wholesale value 
of $895,435,000, rubber tires and tubes 
accounting for the major share, $580,- 
929,000. There were 53 manufacturers 
of tires. 

Rubber boots and shoes were pro- 
duced by 13 manufacturers, whose out- 
put was worth $49,981,000, and 519 es- 
tablishments were engaged in the man- 
ufacture of other rubber products 
valued at $264,525,000. 

The tire industry produced 58,372,000 
automobile tires and casings valued at 
$435,304,000. Inner tubes numbered 
56,094,000, worth $55,491,000. 

Chief products of the boot and shoe 
industry were 57,765,000 pairs valued 
at $40,446,000, and 400,060,000 pairs 
of heels and soles, $29,130,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
summary of rubber products not else- 
where classified: 
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No. of 
Bst. 
30 
173 
22 


Value 
(000) 
$ 32,004 
145,506 

8,414 


Rubber heels and soles..... 
Mechanical rubber goods.... 
Toy balloons, toys, balis.... 
Tire repair materials 7,330 
Druggist, household and sta- 

tioners’ supplies 17,548 
Rubber cement, fabric, strips 172 52,136 
Unclassified 11 1,587 


519 $264,525 




















Motor Truck Fleets in United States, 1944 


8-24 
Fleets 


25-49 
Fleets 


100 & over 
Fleets 


50-99 
Fleets 





49 
13 
30 
344 
40 
107 
21 
45 
105 
61 
16 
287 
145 


164 
58 
85 

867 

177 

320 
54 

lll 

22 

209 
30 

1138 

520 

274 

207 

190 

271 
84 


233 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Florida 
seorgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Towa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Caroline 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginie 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Columbia 


25 
6 
10 
243 
i7 
26 
11 
35 
33 
39 
ll 
172 


39 





TOTAL 





The reclaimed rubber industry con- 
sisted of 10 establishments, with prod- 
ucts valued at $6,894,000. 


The 55 plants which comprise the 
synthetic rubber industry in the United 
States have a rated annual capacity of 
833,700 long tons of crude rubber. Al- 
most 20,000 employes are required to 
man these plants, but employment was 
much below this figure in 1945, result- 
ing in reduced production. Acute short- 
ages of high tenacity rayon yarn also 
retarded the 1945 tire program. 

There are 42 Government-financed 
plants and 13 privately owned estab- 
lishments, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. These include 
plants synthesizing Buna S., Buna N, 
Neoprene, and Butyl types of rubber 
and facilities for manufacturing raw 
materials for these synthetics. The 26 
butadiene plants, which supply the ma- 
jor component for the Buna-type rub- 
bers, have a combined rated capacity 
of 675,945 short tons annually, while 
the 6 styrene plants, which manufac- 
ture the other components of Buna §, 


are designed to produce 191,700 short 
tons yearly. 

The synthesizing plants range in size 
from a semicommercial plant rated at 
700 long tons per year to the huge 
120,000 long-ton facility at Port Neches, 
Tex., which is operated jointly by two 
rubber companies. There are 4 plants 
of 60,000 tons capacity and 7 designed 
to produce 30,000 long tons per year. 
There is a similar wide variation in 
size among the butadiene plants, which 
range from a 700-ton pilot plant to one 
with a rated capacity of 100,000 short 
tons per year. Five of the butadiene 
projects are designed to produce over 
50,000 short tons per year, while 4 are 
rated at from 25,000 to 50,000 tons. 
Eleven of the butadience facilities are 
relatively small, with capacities of less 
than 10,000 short tons per year. Styrene 
plants vary in size from a 4,200-ton 
plant to facilities with capacities of 
50,000 short tons per year. 

The plants are situated in 22 commu- 
nities, in three general areas of the 
country, Northeast, Southwest, and Pa- 
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Dealer News reaches over 9,100 
automotive dealers in the 11 
Western States—more paid read- 
ers more times than any other 
automotive publication! (6 
months average sworn to July, 
1945—8,156.) et 


Dealer News circulation-cover- 
age parallels market activity in 
the West, with concentration in 
California—the 2nd greatest in 
State sales volume ($5 billion), 
and FIRST in automobile regis- 
try (2,972,223 May, 1945). 


Dealer News is FIRST with 
Western service stations, car 
dealers, and auto repair services. 


Dealer News leads in Los An- 
geles County, America’s No. I 
all-year automotive market, 
where 1.03 cars are registered 
per family and annual sales will 
reach $115,000,000. 


Dealer News covers this No. 1 
\ll-Year market with a No. 1 
Reader Influence—because Deal- 
er News is a guide and an author- 
ity for Western merchandisers 
of automotive parts and service. 
Our Editorial Policy: To inform, 
guide, and increase the efficiency 
of the Industry and those who 
make the wheels go around; to 
be ever on the alert against dan- 
gerous disruptions from the out- 
side; to be a living, growing 
monument—‘for the Industry, of 


the Industry, and by the Indus- 


try.” 


Circulation Business analysis: 


99% sell gas and oil 

83% sell auto accessories 

67% sell recapped tires 

37% sell new tires and batteries 
(pre V-J) 

6% sell automobiles 

82% have lubrication service 

74% have tire and battery service 

57% have auto washing service 

48% have AUTO REPAIRING 
SERVICE 


are recap operators 


a 


~~ 


scC 
as 


5% are flleet owners 
3% operate auto parts stores 
re 


2% steam cleaning 


Dealer News has been under the same 
name, ownership, and management 
since its inception in 1937. The Staff: 
Wayne Goble, Publisher; Howard 
Langley, Editor; Ken Lindley, Local 
Advertising Manager; Basil E. Leever, 
Automotive Editor; Ernest N. George, 
National Advertising Manager. 


RATES: 

Open rate per column inch—$3.00 

1000 inches or mcre per year, 5% 
discount 

2000 inches or more per year, 10% 
discount 

Color—Red, $0.75 per line extra, mini- 

mum $30 

Other colors—rates on application 


DEALER NEWS 





COMMISSION: 
Agency commission 15%—cash dis- 
count 2% by 10th of the following 
month 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS: 


. Width of column—12 ems 

. Depth of column—16 inches 

. Number of columns to page—5 
Center Spread available 

Back cover page available 
Halftone screen required—65 
Mats acceptable 

. Published Weekly, issued Tuesday 
Pages—20 or more 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: 
a. Merchandising service 
b. Market surveys 
c. Mailing Lists 
d. Production Staff 


CONAN WH 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Subscription price—$3.00 per year; 
$5.00 for 2 years 
Single Copy—$0.10 
Deadline—copy must be in Saturday 
preceding Tuesday publication 








THE PETROLEUM AND AUTOMOTIVE NEWSPAPER. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 


112 W. 9th Street, Los Angeles 15, phone TRinity 2194. 


Northern Office: 681 Market Street, San Francisco 5, phone DOuglas 4475. 
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Truck Trailer Production—1939-1944 


1942 
Type of Trailer 1939° 1940° 1941° Civilian Military 


General Freight 20,088 23,685 38,356 1,387 2,023 
Low-Bed Heavy Haulers 839 1,000 1,286 te 1.248 2.197 
Pole and Logging 3,645 4,485 6,462 1,151 4.385 
1318 04.814 

Dumps an a) au 4,741 
August 234 0=s 8, 861 

Petroleum Tanks 1,325 1,810 2,311 September. 4 ree 

8.1 
Milk Tanks 103 196 138 10.045 


96 810,711 
Miscellaneous Tanks 
Total Total.... 8,408 71,520 


——— CIVILIAN 
Low Bed 
Poleand Heavy Milk Petroleum 
Logging Haulers Tanks Tanks 
105 39 
52 121 
112 127 
91 123 
101 


87 
129 53 
120 50 
115 
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*—Covers exclusively the highway civilian-type truck trailers and does not include those trailers with a rated tonnage capacity 
7 5 tons and those produced on.dirett military contract. Therefore not directly comparable with production data for 1942, 1943 
and 1944. 

Source— Automotive Division, War Production Board 


Truck and Truck Tractor Production—1936-1944 
Civilian and Military 


TOTAL LIGHT MEDIUM HEAVY 
All Weights Under 9000 Ib. G.V.W. 9,000 to 15,999 Ib. G.V.W. 16,000 Ib. and Over 


“Civilian Mili Civilian Military ‘Total “Civilian Total Civilian Military ‘Total: 


770,629 ° 318,193 418,520 36 ,045 596 36,641 
872,118 396 , 326 68 396,694 438,791 69 38, 336 
478 ,307 480, 555 209, 265 . 439 21, 285 
685 , 296 307,749 ° 1,637 37,645 
700, 101 351,348 359, 130 5.982 45,012 
439,631 ’ 


823, 205 
125, 294 300, 840 
438 
247,113 
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11,926 
11,243 
12,511 
12,277 
13,075 
14,677 
16,001 
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20,433 
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Source—War Production Board, Automotive Division. These data cover actual production of trucks for civilian and military uses. . They differ from the “factory sales” figures 
aceepted as an index of production before the war. Jeeps, military ambulances and wheel drive personpel carriers are included: half-tracks, armoured cars and integral buses 


are excluded 





cific Coast. The facilities are situated almost half of all of the copolymer  retreaders, who have added new tire 
near sources of material supply or adja- capacity included in the program. Here lines and other departments in many 
cent to other establishments of the op- are also both of the Butyl-rubber cases. 

erating companies. In the Northeast projects. Plants on the Pacific Coast For the first time, tire and material 
are all of the alcohol-butadiene plants, represent a significant but much smaller manufacturers have pooled their pat- 
both of the Neoprene projects, and segment of the total industry. ents and all research information de- 
three styrene plants which constitute Synthetic rubber production in 1944 veloped by one is available to all 
about one-third of total styrene capac- was 753,000 long tons. others. Tire manufacturers are pre- 
ity. The nine copolymer projects in this Early in 1945, the American rubber paring to produce many more or !ess 
area represent about two-fifths of the industry had produced more than 40 unrelated products after the war. 
total capacity for the Buna-type rub- million heavy duty truck tires since Goodyear-is going into low-cost pre- 
bers. In the Southwest area are facili- Pearl Harbor. fabricated houses on a big scale. Fire- 
ties designed to produce more than half About 20 million tires will be re- stone has already developed a general 
of the butadiene and styrene needed for treaded in 1945, according to Tire Re- department store and mail order bu:si- 
the manufacture of Buna S rubber, and builders News. There are about 5,000 ness in hundreds of items unrelated to 
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tires or rubber. General has entered 
the electrical products field. 


Commodity Sales 


The 1939 Census of Business received 
data on commodity sales from motor 
vehicle dealers, new and trade-in, with 
sales of $3,836,562,000, or 89.4 per cent 
of the total for this classification. They 
gave this breakdown: 


Motor vehicles, new 

Used cars and trucks 

Farm equipment 

Gasoline, oil, grease 

Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies. . 
Motorcycles, parts and supplies 
Repairs, storage, other services 
Other sales 


The census received data on com- 
modity sales from accessory, tire and 
battery dealers with 1939 sales of 
$396,022,000, or 75.6 per cent of the 


field. They gave this breakdown: 
% of 
Sales 
Tires, batteries, radios, auto supplies.. 80.3 
Gasoline, oil, grease 10.9 
Bicycles, parts and supplies 
Repairs and other services 
Other sales 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Study of Service Station Profits 


An analysis of the factors that enter 
into service station profits which are 
offered as a basis for service and mer- 
chandising planning in order that bal- 
anced selling may be obtained.—Avail- 
able from the Chek-Chart Corporation. 


Associations 
American Trucking Assns., 1424 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 
New Center Bldg., Detroit. 
Automotive Electric Assn., Michigan 
Bldg., Detroit. 
Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn., 
415 N. Capitol Avve., Indianapolis. 


Automotive Maintenance Industries, 
Wallace Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Automotive Parts and Equipment 
Mfrs., Michigan Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Safety Foundation, Tow- 
er Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Automotive Tool and Die Mfrs. Assn., 
Boulevard Bldg., Detroit. 

Automotive Trade Assn. Managers, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Brake Lining Manufacturers Assn., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Motor & Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 250 
W. 57th St., New York. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Motor Fire Apparatus Mfrs. Assn., 
866 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Automobile Dealers Assn., 
1026 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York. 

Rubber Reclaimers Assn., 533 E. 
82nd St., New York. 

Rubber Trade Assn. of New York, 
15 William St., New York. 

Rubber Export Assn., 19 Goodyear 
Ave., Akron, O. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, 29 
W. 39th St., New York. 

Tire and Rim Assn., 
Bldg., Akron, O. 


Peoples Bank 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Automobile—Overseas Edition. 
(See EXPorTs AND IMPORTS. ) 


Autobody and the Reconditioned Car, Ist 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Published by Spokesman Pub. Co. Est. 
1922. Subscription. $2. Trim size, 8% x 
li%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 1st. Agency discounts, 13-2. 
Circulation, 13,012. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 thoy 100.00 55.00 
12 0.00 90.00 50.00 
Standard B , $35; bleed, 10%. 





Topics, 144 W. Lafayette 
Mich. Published by 
Est. 1900. Subscrip- 
6xll%. Type page, 
Forms close lst 
0. Circulation, 10,- 


Automobile 
B)\ Detroit 26, 
Report, Ine. 
Trim size, 8} 
Published 15th. 
y discounts, 15- 

tates 
% Page % Page 
$170.00 $ 90.00 
225.00 155.00 80. 00 
200. 00 145.00 75.00 
, $40 per page; bleed, 15% extra. 


1 Page 
$250.00 


depts. and em- 


leges, 586; government 
' banks, etce., 


nioyes finance companies, 
908; others, 724. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 
6 145.00 78.00 
12 140.00 75.00 
24 130.00 70.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed $25. 


@ 


Automotive Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati 10. Published by Automobile 
Digest Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 7%x1l. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 62,558; 
(gross), 72,579. Independent repair shops, 
service stations and car dealers, 61,438; 
fleet owner service shops, 1,444; other, 
1,843. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
! $410.00 
6 380.00 192.00 
12 350.00 176.00 
Color—Red, $50; bleed, 10%. 


% Page 4 Page 


$208.00 








- Dawe: 


Attomotive and Aviation Industries, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
Published Ist and 15th. Forms 

> 10 days preceding. N.I.A.A. state- 

on request. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 7,920; (gross), 9,005. 
Manufacturers, 5,617; libraries and col- 


Automotive & Aviation Wholesaler, 55 
E. Washington, Chicago 1. Published by 
Let’s Go Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Controlled. 
Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, %4x6%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,227. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 78.00 $ 40.00 $ 27.50 
6 72.00 87.50 25.00 
12 66.00 35.00 22.50 
Standard color (red), 25%: bleed, 15% 
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Automotive News, 2666 Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich. Published by Slocum 
Pub. Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 11x15%. Type page, 10%x14%. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
15,857; (gross), 16,398. Dealers, jobbers, 
garages, service stations, 11,608; manu- 
facturers, 2,574; finance companies, 
banks, ete., 731; others, 935. Rates—1l 
page, $450; 1 col. inch, $7; line, 50c. 
Color—red, $60 per page; bleed, 10% 
extra. 





Automotive News of the Pacific North- 
west, Woodlark Bldg., Portland 5, Ore 
Published by Automotive News, Inc. Est. 
1919. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Published atx Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 4,110. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 


6 
12 
Standard color, $20. 





Automotive Retailer, 10 Park Pl, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. Published by Automotive 
Retailer. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9%x13 3/16. Type page, 8%4x 
11%. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
4,147. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $175.00 
6 162.50 46.26 
12 150.00 42.00 


Standard color (red), $25; bleed, 10%. 


% Page % Page 
‘ $ 48.50 





Autonews, .1300 W. 24th St., Los Angeles 
7, Calif. Published by Autonews. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Type page, 8%=x 
10%. Published Wednesday. Forms close 
Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
13 72.00 41.50 22.50 
26 68.00 38.25 21.25 
52 60.00 33.75 18.75 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 20% 





El Automovil Americano. 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 





CCA 


Brake Service, 31 N. Summit &t., 
8, O. Published by The Babcox Publica- 


Akron 


tions, Inc. Est. 1931. Trim size, 56%x8. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Mar., 1945, 21,373; (gross), 
21,842. Service stations, 14,756; jobbers, 
5,264; others 527. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $225.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 
6 195.00 100.00 55.00 
12 165.00 85.00 47.60 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $20. 


Chevrolet Denlers News, 4450 Ravens 
wood Ave., Chicago 40. Published by 
Chevrolet Dealers News. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
10,050; paid, 5,268. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $175.00 $100.00 

6 170.00 95.00 

12 165.00 90.00 
Standard red, $35. 





Chilton Automotive Buyer’s Guide, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Company, Inc. Est. 
1903. $1.50 per copy, $5 per year, outside 
of controlled. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
5x8. Published quarterly, Feb. Forms 
close 25th preceding. Agency discounts, 
5-0. Circulation, 11,660 for four issues. 
Rates—1l1 page each issue, $125; 2 pages, 
$237; 4 pages, $450 

Standard color rate, $100; bleed rate, $20. 





Dealer News, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 
15, Calif. Published by Wayne Goble. Est. 
1937. Subscription, $3. Type page, 10% 
x16. Published Wednesday. Forms close 
Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Swern), 8,156; (gross), 10,110. 
Rates—$3 per inch, flat. 
For additional data see page 61 
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Directory of the Trailer Coach Industry, 
28 BE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Published 
by Tourist Publications. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 5x8. Published 
June. Forms close June ist. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $60; % page, 
$35, 1 inch $65. 





Exhaust, The, 1323 8. Flower St., Los An- 
geles 15. Published by Exhaust Pub. 
re Est. 1925. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished 30th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 22,226. 
Rates— 
Times 1P 
1 $1 
6 1 
1 


12 
Standard color, 


% Page 


ge % Page 
$ 60.00 


a 
75.00 $ 95.00 
50.00 80.00 50.00 
40.00 75.00 47.50 
" 20; bleed—no charge. as 





Ford Dealers News, 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23. Published by Ford Dealers 
News Pub. Co. Est. 1917. pabesstotien $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 8th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,129. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $185.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
12 140.00 76.00 40.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, none. 





Ford Field, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee 1. Published by Trade Press Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist 
Forms close 26th. Agency discounts, 12-3. 


Circulation, 7,881. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 65.00 
6 187.50 106.00 55.00 
12 175.00 95.00 50.70 

Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Garage and Moter Car 


Gas Station, 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 


Dealer, 281 Alpine St., 


Published by Chap Book Press. Est. 
1933. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 6}}x10. Published 28th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 9,270. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 100.00 55.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard red, $25. 








Iowa Automobile Dealers Bulletin. 1011 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Ia. Published 
by the Iowa Automobile Dealers Ass'n. 





Est. 1919. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 

6% x9% Type page, 6%x9. Published 

Ist. Forms close 25th. Circulation, 1,800 
Rates 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 

1 $ 60.00 30.00 $ 15.00 

50.00 25.00 12.50 

12 45.00 22.50 12.00 

CCA 
Jobber Topies, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago 1! Published by The Irving-Cloud 
Pub. Co. Est. 1922. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
1S,1S7; (gross), 18,512. Jobbers, executive 
and salesmen, 17,571; manufacturers and 
salesmen, 786. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$184.00 $ 98.00 $ 55.00 
161.00 87.00 49.00 
138.00 77.00 43.00 


Color—Red on inside pages, $35 per page; 
other colors, $60 per page; bleed, 10% 
additional to total rate, including color. 


@ 





Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 22, 
N. ¥ Published by Hearst Magazines, 
Inc. Est. 1904. Subscription, $3. Trim 
Size, 84x11 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th. Agency 


discounts 15-2. Circulation, 53,087; 
(gross), 54,261. Trade, 48,103: salesmen 
and mechanics, 2,555; manufacturers, 715 
finance companies, trade schools, banks 
and libraries, 472; ‘others, 1,032. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page* % Page 
1 $550.00 $275.00 $145.00 
6 525.00 265.00 140.00 
12 500.00 255.00 135.00 
“Island half page, 10% extra; annual 
number 20% extra Color—standard, 


red, $75 per page; 
ber, $90 per page; 
. 
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annual reference num- 
bleed, 10%. 


572 Madison Ave., 
“Motor.” Me- 
Published 


Motor’s Handbook, 
New York 22. Free with 
chanical specifications same. 
Jan. Forms close Dec. 20. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $300; 
pages, $270; 4 or more pages, $240. 


Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
81%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 45,138; (gross), 46,002, 
Maintenance shops, 22,733; dealers, 17,624; 
jobbers, 2,882; others, 1,755. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $344.00 $189.00 398.00 

6 310.00 172.00 89.00 
12 275.00 156.00 $1.00 





Motor Dealer and Accountant, 705 N. W. 
Fourth St., Oklahoma City 5, Okla. Pub- 
lished by Norick Brothers. Est. 1922. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7% 
x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 22,- 
446. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $135.00 $105.00 

6 190.00 130.00 100.00 

12 180.00 125.00 95.00 
CCA 


Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blivd., 


Chicago 6. Published by Ambrose Bow- 
yer. Est. 1921. Trim size, 5x7. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-9. Cir- 
culation, Aug., 1945, 90,684; (gross), 
92,271. Repair shops, 37,910; dealers’ oe 
vice managers, 29,246; jobbers, 6,55 
fleet owners’ service shops, 12,385; at 
ers, 5,699. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $350.00 $175.00 $87.50 
6 330.00 170.00 87.50 
12 310.00 165.00 85.00 


Standard color, red, $65; bleed, $25. 





Rives-Strong Bldg., Los 
Calif. Published by Motor 
Est. 1907. Subscription, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7% 
Forms close 5th. 


Motor West, 
Angeles 15, 
West Pub. Co. 
$2. Trim size, 


x10. Published 10th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5, 985. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $75.00 $45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color rate, $25; bleed 10%. 





N. A. D. A Magazine, 1026 17th St., N. W.., 


Washington, D. C. Published _by Nat'l 
Automobile Dealers Ass'n. Est. 1929. 
Subscription, $2 to non-members. Serv- 


membership, $8, includes bulletin. 
8 7/16x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agen- 


ice 
Trim size, 
Published 








cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 12,509 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
$200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 187 50 112.50 67.50 
12 5.00 100.00 60.00 
Standard color, $35 page; bleed, 15%. 
Northern Automotive Journal, 613 Nat’! 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Published by 
Bruce Publishing Co. Est. 1896. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page. 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
6,148. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 40.00 22.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 
Colors, 1 page, $25: bleed, no extra 
charge. 





Northwest Motor, §3 Columbia St., Seat- 


tle 4, Wash. Published by Northwest Mo- 
tor Pub. Co. Est. 1915. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 20th Forms close 6th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,200. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 $ 24.00 
6 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.50 18.00 


Standard red, $20. 


Official Automobile Price Guide, 415 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Published 
The National Research Bureau, Inc. FE 
1944. pubecription. $2. Type page, 4°, 
6%. Published = uarterly, Jan. Form 
close 25th preceding. Agency discoun: 
15-2. Circulation, 33,289. Rates— 


wg & 





Times 1 Page % Page 3 ge 
1 $340. 00 $200.00 125.00 
20.00 180.00 110.00 
00.00 160.00 90.00 
Standara wk 10%. 
Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 





8S. A. E. Handbook, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. Est. 1911. ‘Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 54x8%. Type page, 4%x 
7. Published Mar. 15. Forms close Feb. 
15. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, 1945 edition, 15, 000. Rates—1 page, 
$250: % page, $150. 





S. A. E, Journal, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. Est. 1911. Subscription 
$10. Trim size, 8%x11%: Type page, 7x10 
Published lst. Forms shoes.” 16th. N.LAA. 
statement on request. Agency discoun ts, 
none. Circulation, 12,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 


24 or more pages per year, $140. 
Island position— 





Times % Page \% Page 

1 $135.00 $ 85.00 

12 110.00 70.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $4. 
Southern Automotive Journal, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3. Published by W. R. C. 
Smith Publishing Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 8th. Forms close 
2ist. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
18,626; (gross), 19,506. Fleet owners, 
2,638; dealers, 4,520; jobbers, 1,788; main- 
tenance est., 9,146; others, 558. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 225.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 

6 200.00 112. .. 60.00 
12 175.00 100.0 55.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 4. 





CCA 


——_— 
Super Service Station, 435 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. Published by Irving- 
Cloud Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
7%x10%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
30th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 56,085; (gross), 
56,513. Independently owned stations of 
the one stop or super service type, 43,334; 
independent oil jobbers and distributors 
operating drive-in service stations, 9,551; 


others, 3,121. somes 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $445.00 $235. 00 $125.00 
6 410.00 215.00 115.00 
12 375.00 195.00 105.00 


Color, red on inside pages, has per page; 


other colors, $90 per page 








Western a meng gr on Service, 121 2nd St 
San Francisco 5, Cal. Published by Mil- 
ler Freeman Public ations. Est. 1923 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10 Published 6th. Forms 
close 24th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,434. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page A P age 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50 00 
12 100.00 65.00 40.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 
CANADA 
CCAB 
L’Automobile, 1440 W. St. Catherine St. 
Montreal. Published by French Commer- 
cial Publications, Ltd. Est. 1939. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst monthly. Forms elose 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec. 1943 
3,197. Rates— 
Times ~- 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 65.00 38.00 24.00 
12 55.00 30.0” 18.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, «<o%. 
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(CAB 


Canadian Automotive Trade, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto 2. Est. 1919. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 3rd. Forms close 26th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 
1945, 12,868. Rates— 
















Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
s tt 4 80.00 42.60 

13 74.00 40.00 






de ndare me ~ 535: bleed, 15% extra. 


Canadian Motorist, 6 Adelaide St., E., To- 
ronto 1, Ontario, Canada. Published by 
Ontario Motor League. Est. 1914. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 


















lished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 

discounts, 15-3. Circulation, 25,179. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $140.00 77.00 $ 47.00 
6 130.00 72.00 42.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 











Canadian Motorists’ Handbook, 131 Bloor 
St. W. Toronto, Ont. Published by Lil- 
lian D. Millar. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
.25. Type page, 35x6%. Published April. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 9,984. 
—_— page, $75; % page, $40; % page, 


















CCAB 


Garage Operator, 30 Bloor St., W. To- 
ronto 5. Published by Hart- ‘Wadham. 















Est. 1934. Controlled. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sept., 1944, 
5,453. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 $5.00 20.00 
Color, $20 per page; additional pages, 





same color, same form, $15. 












Jobber News, 30 Bloor St., W. 
Published bv Hart-Wadham. Est. 1931. 
Controlled. Type page, 8%x12. Published 
lith. Forms close ith. Agency discounts, 


Toronto 6. 















15-0. Circulation, 1, es Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 70.00 38.00 20.00 

65.00 35.00 19.00 





12 
Color, $20 per page. 


Motor Book (French), incorporating 
Transport Commercial, University Tower, 






















Montreal. Published by Holliday Publi- 
cations, Ltd. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. 

Published sk Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 15- Circulation, Mar., 1945, 

. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 
6 60.00 33.00 19.00 

17.00 





12 50.00 30.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Motor in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., 
Winn ipeg, Man. Published by Home Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1915. Subscription, 
tl. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x 
10. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,466; 
\gross), 5,127. Garages, filling stations 
and fleet owners, 2,474; mechanics, 384; 
auto and accessory dealers, 521; others, 
1149. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page y 

$ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 70.00 
12 65.00 
Color—Standard 
bleed, 10%. 


— 






















red, $20 


Motor Magazine, 73 Richmond St., W., 
Toronto 1. Published by Consolidated 
Press, Ltd. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Ublished monthly. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation. 
ar. 1945, 13,987. Rates— z 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$170. + $ 90.00 
6 148.7 78.75 
R 136. 00 72.00 
tandard, Ln $40; bleed, 10%. 


per page; 


















% Page 

$ 50.00 
43.76 
40.00 





AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY 


The Battery Man, 2070 N. 13th St., Terre 
Haute, Ind. Published by Battery Man 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x 
8%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 10-5 Circulation, 
10,916. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 

1 $ 85.00 47.60 

6 80.00 45.00 

12 75. 2.50 
Color and bleed rates on request. 


Page 
$2.50 
30.00 
27.60 





PASSENGER TRANSPORT 
(See TRANSIT INDUSTRIES. ) 


Bus Transportation. 
(See TRANSIT INDUSTRIES.) 





MOTOR TRUCKS AND MOTOR 
FREIGHT 


American Motor Carrier, 761 Peachtree 





St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Published 7 . 
H. Hooker. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms clese ith. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rater 
Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75. r+ 42.00 
6 110.00 66. 37.00 
12 100.00 60. 80 $3.60 
Standard color, $20 per page. 
Associated Cartage Interests, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. Published 


by Cartage Exchange of Chicago, Inc. 
Est. 1917. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 24th 


preceding. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
2 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
6 40.00 22.50 12.00 
12 35.00 20.00 10.00 


The Mid-West Truckman, Yates Center, 


Kan. Published by Neil L. Toedman. 
pre 1939. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 


monthly. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 ot ee 2,500. Rates— 
1 page, $150; 1 col. inch, $3. 





Midwestern Trucker and Shipper, 608 S&S. 
13th St., Omaha 8, Nebr. Published by 
L. R. Pinkerton, official organ Nebraska 
Motor Carriers’ Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1940. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 65x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates—$3 per 
inch; $90 per page. 





Modern Transportation, 80 Federal 8t., 
Boston 10, Mass. Published by Motor 
Truck Club of Mass., Inc. Est. 1934. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim "size, 8%x1ll\%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 2,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 
1 $ 75.00 40.00 t inde 
6 63.76 34.00 
12 69.00 82.00 HY HY 


Standard color, 50%. 





rr 


A? 


Motor Transportation, 663 Skinner Bldg., 
Seattle 1, Wash. Published by Motor 
Transportation, Inc. Est. 1925. Trim size 

81%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 12,469; (gross), 12,662. 
Commercial vehicle owners and opera- 
tors, 12, a1% joe. 215. Rates— 


Times Page 
1 seo ‘hos. 80 60.00 

6 60.00 
12 iso: 00 Hy $0 40.00 


Standard color, red, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Colorado Motor Carrier, 407 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Colo- 


rado Motor Carrier’s Ass'n, Inc. Est. 
1933. Trim size, 8%x11l%. Type pago, 
7x10. Published 15th of Feb., May, Aug. 


and Nov. Forms close 7th of publication 


month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
4 63.00 36.00 22.50 





CCA 
Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 
Kath Sts. Philadelphia 39. Published by 
Chilton Co. Est. 1911. Free to fleets of 8 
or more trucks. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
19th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
26,190; (gross), 27,052. Truck fleet oper- 
ators having less than 25 trucks, 14,485 
more than 25 trucks, 10,301, others, 1,430. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $285.00 $142.50 $ 71.25 
6 256.50 128.26 64.13 
12 228.00 114.00 57.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $30. 





Fleet Operators’ Reference Annual, April 
issue of Commercial Car Journal, whose 


rates apply. 

—a 

CCA Guy 

—_—_—_ 
Fleet Owner, 90 West St., New York, 6, 
N. ¥Y. Published by Ferguson Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1928. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 23rd. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N.I.A.A. report on request. Circula- 
tion, July, 1945, 21,241; (gross), 22,077. 
Supts. of maintenance, also limited num- 
ber of purchasing agents of corporations 





operating fleets, 21,256. Rates. 
Times 1 Page Page Page 
ey 00 135.00 $ 70.00 
8 220.00 120.00 60.00 
12 200.00 110.00 55.00 


Standard, red, $45; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see pages 58-59. 





Go Magazine, 57 Post St., San Francisco 
4, Calif. Published by Associations Pub. 
Co. Est. 1941. Controlled. Type page, 
7x10. Published 12th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


limes 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $175.00 125.00 $ 75.00 
try 115.00 65.00 

0.0 55.00 


12 15 105.00 
Standard color, 540: bleed, 15%. 
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Motor Truck News, 30 Vesey St., New 
York 7. Published by New York Motor 
Truck Ass'n. Est. 1915. Subscription, $2. 





Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close 
3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
12 67.50 36.00 19.80 
National Highway Carriers Directory, 


732 W. Van Buren S8t., 
1941. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7%x10%. Published 
March and Sept. Forms close Jan. and 
July. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, paid, 1,925; controlled, 575. Rates— 
1 page, $150; % page, $80; % page, $55. 


Chicago 7. Est. 





Official Motor Freight Guide, 732 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7. Published by M. 
Kallis & Co. Est. 1933. Controlled. Trim 
size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished March and September. Forms 
close ist of preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,480. 
Rates—page, $75. 





Petroleum Transporter, Terminal Bldg., 
Lincoln 8, Neb. Published by Petroleum 
Transportation Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Sub- 


scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, 
Jan. 15. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 


ae 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 9,050, 

ates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $135.00 $ 75. 2 $ 42.00 
6 121.00 68.0 38.00 


sentacd, red, yellow or come, $20; bleed, 
%o 





Power Wagon, the Motor Truck Journal, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 65. 
lished by Motor Truck Pub. Co. 
1906. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%=x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published list. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 7,759. Rates— 

Times 1 Page In tay % Page 
1 $250.00 $135.00 $ 80.00 
a 225.00 t+ 50 72.60 

200 00 110.00 65.00 


Bleed rate, $25. 





Trafle World 
(See FREIGHT Trarric, SHIPPING, WARB- 
HOUSING. ) 





Transport Driver and Operator, 8430 In- 
diana Ave., Chicago, Ill. Published b 
The Transport Driver, Inc. Est. 1936. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x1T. 
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Type page, 10% x16. Published 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, 10,400. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Vage % Page 
1 $200.00 $108.00 3 57.00 
6 184.00 100.00 63.00 
12 168.00 92.00 49.00 
Standard color rate, $25 per page. 


15th. 
15-2 





Transport Topics, 1424 16th St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
lean Trucking Associations, Inc. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 11%x 
17. Type page, 10}4x13%. Published 
Monday. Forms close Wednesday. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, weekly, 15,071; 
third Monday, 46,411 Rates, effective 
Feb., 1946—weekly, 3,300 lines, $0.30 per 
line; 5,600 lines, $0.26 per line; 10,000 
lines, $0.24 per line; 25,000 lines, $0.21 
per line Third money. 3,300 lines, 
$0.65; 56,500 lines, $0.62 10,000 lines, 
$0.615; 25,000 lines, $0. 605. 

Truckers’ News, W alkerton, Indiana. 
Published by Truckers’ News Co. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10\%x 
17%. Type page, 10\%x16. Published ist 
Forms close last day of month preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 7,563. Rates—based on amount 
of space used in 1 year—10 to 25 inches 
$1.15 per inch. 


Trucking News, Fort Shelby Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. Published by F. L. Edman 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
fiat Type page, 7x10. Published 
16th orms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,500. —, 

Times 1 Page Page 
; $120.00 70.00 ; £e. 10.60 
35. 00 


116.00 62.00 
13 100.00 67.00 
Standard color, $25 





U. S. Army Speedometer, P. O. Box 2638, 
San Antonio, Texas. Published by B. L. 
Maloney. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 10% 
x12. Published ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

% page, $50; % page, $30. 


Color, 20%. 





CCA 


Western Motor Transport, 412 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. Published by E. O 
Sawyer, Jr. Est. 1922. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, July, 1945, 5,353; (gross), 
5,571. Common and contract carriers, 
2,466; private carriers, 2,306; others, 826 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 
1 $175.00 


6 155.00 
12 140.00 
Standard color, $35: 


4% Page 
$ 50.00 
45.00 
40.00 


% Page 
$100.00 
87.50 
75.00 


bleed, 10% 





Western Truck Review, 711 S. W. ldth 
Ave., Box 93, Portland, Ore. Published 
by Oregon Motor Transport Ass'n. Est. 
1933. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
16-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
l $ 45.00 
6 37.50 
12 29.40 


Wisconsin Truck News, 622 N. Water St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by E. w. 
Groth. Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished every Thursday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 1,000. Rates—Per column inch, 
1 time, $2.00; 13 times, $1.75; 26 times, 
$1.50; 52 times, $1.25. 


“CANADA 


304 Shelly Bidg., Van- 
couver, B. C. Published by Westrade 
Publications. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. NIAA report on request. 
Circulation Sept., 1944, 1,207; (gross), 
1,305. 

Times l 

1 


6 §2. 9 
12 45.50 26 
Standard colors, $15; blee 





Motor Carrier, 


P age % Page 
25 $ 17. 
0 5. 
5 


3. 


Page ly 

$ 32.2 
.0 
7 


d, 15% 


Motor Truck & Coach, 341 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1944. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%\. Type page, 63%x 
9 13/16. Published 28th prec. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion Sept., 1944, 4,382. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 78.00 42.50 22.50 


12 68.00 39.00 21.25 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Western Motor Transportation, 695 Sar- 

ent Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba. Pub- 
ished by Western Pub., Ltd. Est. 1936. 

Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%4x11\. 

Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. ‘Forms 

close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation March, 1945, 3,342. Paid, 1,987; 

controlled, 1,355. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 \ $ 24.00 
55.00 20.00 
12 60.00 30. 18.00 

Chior rate, $20; bleed rate, 10%. 


TIRES AND RUBBER 


Church St., 
Automotive 








Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





India Rubber World, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1889. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, . Circulation, 3,194. Rates— 
Times % Page - Ary 
1 $138.00 $ 74.00 

125.00 oe. 00 
12 115.00 5.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, * 320. 


15-2 
1 Page 





Rubber Age. 250 W. 57th St.. New York 
19. Published by Palmerton Pub. Co., Inc. 


Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. Trim 
8%x11%. Type page. 7x10. Pub! 
15th. Forms close 7th. Agency 
counts, 13-3. Circulation, 2,785. Rate 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 4 
6 110.00 65.00 
12 100.00 60.00 


Standard color (red), $30; bleed, 2 





Rubber Red Book (directory of the 

ber Industry), 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Published by Palmerton 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $5, cloth 
Free to every rubber mfr. and leading 
technologists. Trim size, 6x9. Type size 
4%x7%. Published biennially. Next issu, 
Oct., 1947. Forms close April 1, 194 
Agency discounts, 13-3. Circulation, 2,506, 
Rates—1 page, $100; 4 pages, $85; ¥ 
page, $55; % page, $30. 
Standard, red, $30; bleed, 


@ 


Rebuilders News, 381 4th Ave 
Published by Douglas W 
Clephane. Est. 1938. Subscription, }i 
Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 16th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,699; 
(gross), 6,267. Tire recapping and vul- 
canizing shops, dealers, etc., 4,783; mfrs.,, 
216; others, 851. Rates— 

Times 1 Page * yy * P 

1 $100.00 

6 95.00 

12 85.00 ‘ 
Color, $26; bleed, 10% add'l. 


20%. 





Tire 
New York 16. 








ma 


Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron 3, 
O. Published by Babcox Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1901. Trim size, 8x11. Typ 
age, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
Pte Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 
tion, Mar., 13,244; (gross), 14,017. 
Retailers with tire depts., super servi 
stations, etc., 12,177; oil marketers, 375; 
others, 702. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $225.00 

6 175.00 100.00 
12 150.00 85.00 


Standard red, $50; bleed, $15. 


CA ING 
Station, 386 Fourth Ave, 
Published by Bil! Bros 
Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Trim size, 8xll 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Form 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 16-2 Cir- 
culation, May, 1945, 12,101; gross) 
13,030. Independent service stations 11, 
863; others, 284. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $180.00 $110.00 

6 165.00 100.00 

12 150.00 90.00 
Standard color (red), $45; bleed, $20. 


% Page % Page 
$115.00 $ 65.00 
55.00 


45.00 





Tires Service 
New York 16. 
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“|| Suggestions to Users— 





~—I| Publication Data 


fe In looking for informa- 
oie tion about a publication 
‘eal refer first to “Index to Pub- 
__] lications” on page Il. 











“aa! Market Data 


| In looking for data re- 
garding atrade, industry or 
mil profession, refer to “Index 
_— to Markets,” on page 5. 


y Page | 


“ll Canada 


Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
immediately following the 
“Index to Publications” on 
page 17. 
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FOR AIRCRAFT AND AIRPORT *" ; 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


THE MARKET The war's end brings into a clearer focus 
the opportunities in the field of airport operations, scheduled 
and non-scheduled air transportation and aircraft service and 
repair. Here are brief facts . .. write for details. 


A BOOM MARKET 


The National Airport Plan will provide 
two billion dollars of Federal, State and 
Municipal funds for constructing airport 
facilities. Most states have airport build- 
ing plans, and construction is already in 
progress. During the war approximately 
3,000 airports were in operation, includ- 
ing those used by the military services. 
Plans for the near future call for 6,305 
airports to serve 16,752 communities in 
the United States, doubling the facili- 
ties now in existence. 


COMMERCIAL 


Already domestic and intercontinental 
airline operations are expanding. More 
airliners are being added to present 
schedules. New airline terminals, with 
added comfort and attractiveness, are 
being built. 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE OPERATORS 


Airports usually contain one or more 
aircraft service (fixed base) operators, 
who provide the general public with 
maintenance and repair service, flight 
training, hangar service, fly-it-yourself 
service. They act also as retailers for 
planes, parts and components. 


Another factor in reaching this market 
is the aviation distributor who repre- 
sents the manufacturers of aircraft, air- 
craft parts and equipment, selling to 
airlines and aircraft service operators as 
well as the airport manager. 


MILITARY 


The military services will continue to be 
the largest buyer in this market, although 
it is estimated that within five to ten 
years there will be 500,000 civilian 
planes in operation. 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE covers all these: 
the military services, the airline main- 
tenance superintendents and the aircraft 
service (fixed base) operators; the air- 


oe - ; 
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AVIATION MAINTENANCE 


a 
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port managers, the distributors of air- 
craft and airport maintenance equip- 
ment and replacements. Also, it covers 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
officials and inspectors who are impor- 
tant because of their recommending and 
approval functions on all things pertain- 
ing to aviation. The latter build, oper- 
ate and maintain the Federal airways 
communications systems. 


EDITORIAL The basic editorial policy of 
Aviation Maintenance is predicated up- 
on rendering a specific service to readers 
through publication of “Know How” 
editorial material, graphically presented 
with step by step drawings, blueprints 
and photographs. These articles have 
been enthusiastically received by read- 
ers. Tens of thousands of reprints have 
been requested and put to work by mili- 
tary, government, industrial and trade 
organizations. Thousands of letters from 
readers, plus periodic surveys conducted 
throughout the field, prove that Avia- 
tion Maintenance stands at the top 
amongst aviation magazines not edited 
solely for manufacturers and pilots. Fur- 
thermore, editorial features from Avia- 
tion Maintenance have in each year been 
chosen for awards in Industrial Market- 
ing’s annual contest for editorial achieve- 
ment! 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


PUBLISHER:—Harvey Conover. Pilot, U. S. 
Army Corps in World War I. Awarded 
Distinguished Service Cross, Croix de 
Guerre, Purple Heart and Medal of 
Honor of the Aero Club of America. 
Early in 1945 covered all advanced bases 
in Southwest Pacific from Pearl Harbor 
to the Philippines, gathering material 
for a study of aircraft maintenance 
methods on Navy bases and aircraft 
carriers. This resulted in the special 
Navy issue of July 1945, a special edi- 
tion of which was ordered by the Navy 
for distribution to all officers and men 
engaged in aircraft and airport mainte- 
nance and operations. 


Te 
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MANAGING EDITOR: - Arthur W. D. Har- 
ris. Served as a student pilot in U. S. 
Naval Aviation during World War I 
Began his journalistic activities soon 
after attending University of Pennsyl- 
vania. During World War II he sold his 
book publishing interests to one of the 
foremost publishers of books on aero- 
nautical subjects, in order to become 
associated with Conover-Mast Corpora- 
tion in the establishment of AVIATION 
MAINTENANCE Magazine. 


TECHNICAL EDITOR:~ Robert C. Blatt. 
Graduate in Electrical Engineering at 
George Washington University. For- 
merly Illumination Engineer for public 
utility companies and municipal archi- 
tects. For five years, Chief of Lighting 
section of the Airport Division of the 
C. A. A. in Washington, D. C. Writer of 
articles and authority on airport con- 
struction. Holds commercial pilot’s li- 
cense. Over a period of five years visited 
and inspected over a thousand airports 
in the United States in connection with 
the C. A. A. and AVIATION MAIN- 
TENANCE. 


WASHINGTON EDITOR: — A. N. Wecksler - 
As a newspaper correspondent, he was 
one of the first to write on aviation, serv- 
ing as aviation editor of The Washing- 
ton Post. As a trade and technical press 
editor, Wecksler has written hundreds 
of authoritative articles. Toured the 
Navy air installations in the Pacific as 
war correspondent for Aviation Main 
tenance. 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE 


ANOTHER CONOVER-MAST PUBLICA- 
TION, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; 
Leader Building, Cleveland 14; Duncan 
A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representa 
tive, Mills Building, San Francisco 

Pershing Sq. Building, Los Angeles 13 
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Aviation 


(See also Manufacturing Industries: Metal Producing and Working Industries; Freight Tratfic) 


Production of airplanes in 1944 num- 
bered 95,269, having an airframe weight 
of 964,275,000 pounds, with a value of 
$11,865 million, according to the War 
Production . Board. 

This was an all-time peak in produc- 
tion by this or any other country. 

Output of planes in 1944 was divided 
as follows: 


Value 
No. $(Million) 
8 7,334 





NR 6-6 tte hed aman 5,00 , 
Fighters and naval recon- 

BRIGIINES cccccsccccence 9,133 3,039 
PEE cicctaceseetes 9,854 1,259 
DD 6nxkicpeeveqeeveen 7,578 210 
Communication .......... 3,696 23 

95.269 $11,865 


These figures represent a gain of 29 
per cent over 1943. 


The Aircraft Production Board an- 
nounced that aircraft production in 
May, 1945, went over the top for the 
third consecutive month, with 6,354 
planes produced against a scheduled 
6,345. April production was 6,412. 


Airframe weight of airplanes ac- 
cepted in May amounted to 71,600,000 
pounds, a reduction of 3 per cent from 
the April weight figure. A drop in the 
average weight of production per work- 
ing day was noted, in accordance with 
the schedule, with 235 aircraft pro- 
duced per day in May, against 256 per 
day in April. The number of bombers 
produced in May was 2,168; fighters 
and naval reconnaissance, 3,019; trans- 
ports, 617; trainers, 184; special pur- 
pose, 366. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported employment in manufacture 
of aircraft and parts, excluding engines, 
in March, 1945, of 637,600, compared 
with 783,700 in March, 1944. Employ- 
ment in production of aircraft engines 
in March, 1945, was 210,600, compared 
with 259,200 a year earlier. The March, 
1945, figures, however, represented in- 
_ of 1,507 and 2,268 per cent over 
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Private Production 


Following the end of the European 
war, the War Production Board re- 
voked Order L-48, which controlled 
manufacture of planes for non-military 
purposes. While materials and man- 
power are scarce, Industrial Aviation 
tstimated that 25,000 private planes will 
be delivered during the first full year 
of postwar production. 


This authority also reported that 
many new organizations will enter the 
plane manufacturing field. It is gen- 
trally believed, however, that the major 
share of private plane production will 
be handled by companies with the great- 
st pool of experience. 


Lockheed announced that it hopes to 


start leliveries of its Model 49 com- 
mercial version of the Constellation by 





U. S. Plane Production for Five Years 
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engaged in military production. One 
of its latter commitments is to enlarge 
output of the P-80 Shooting Star, Lock- 
heed’s interpretation of the jet pro- 
pelled fighter. The company also holds 
large contracts for B-17’s, PV bombers 
for the Navy and other types of military 
planes. 

The Lockheed four-engined transport 
for civilian use will differ slightly from 
its prototype. It will weigh about 100,- 
000 pounds, for instance. 


Boeing announced that it is negotiat- 
ing with airlines for production of a 
commercial version of the C-97 trans- 
port which set a transcontinental record 
by averaging 383 miles per hour be- 
tween Seattle and Washington. The 
double-decked transport will carry from 
72 to 100 passengers at 30,000-foot alti- 
tudes and at cruising speeds of 340 
miles an hour. Its normal operating 
range will be 3,500 miles. 


Manufacturers of small planes have 
announced a wide range of new models, 
Industrial Aviation said. 


American Aviation expressed skepti- 
cism about any considerable production 
of private aircraft in the discernible 
future, pointing out that engineering 
alone requires about 18 months. Con- 
tinued drafting of young men needed 
for engineering work has complicated 
the problems of airplane manufacturers. 


The next biggest problem facing pro- 
ducers, according to this publication, 
was to negotiate an agreement for the 
use of government-owned facilities. The 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
took the lead in working with the gov- 
ernment in adoption of working agree- 
ments for use of its plants. 


On the credit side of the ledger was 
the fact that aircraft plants were not 
confronted with a major reconversion 
problem. This was due in part to the 
fact that the Army and Navy, in an 
extension of their belief that a strong 
aircraft industry is essential to de- 
fense of the country, ordered commer- 
cial versions of every military trans- 
port plane. 
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According to a paper presented be- 
for the Detroit Section, Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, 10 years of normal 
aircraft technical development have 
been telescoped into the war years. Ad- 
vances have ranged from a demonstra- 
tion that increased wing loadings and 
increased landing speeds, as a conse- 
quence of increased gross weights for 
a particular type of plane, can be ac- 
cepted when maneuverability and con- 
trollability characteristics are good, to 
the development of vinylite substitutes 
for interior wear surfaces. 


While only the standard air-cooled 
radial engine has been used, increased 
demands on the ignition system for 
greater reliability of operation at high 
altitude and under extreme tempera- 
ture conditions have resulted in great 
strides in the development of ignition 
wire, spark plugs and ignition shielding 
conduits. The same factors have pro- 
duced reliable automatic carbureters 
and the realization that fuel systems 
must receive more engineering consid- 
eration. Great improvements have been 
effected in centrifugal fuel pumps, in- 
tegral fuel tanks and synthetic rubber 
materials. 


Among better instruments now avail- 
able are the fully electric automatic 
pilot, the gyroscopically stabilized re- 
mote indicating magnetic compass, 
automatic air position indicators, gyro 
stabilized driftmeters, radio altimeters, 
true airspeed indicators, lighter and 
more rugged engine remote indicating 
instruments of the telemeter type and 
improved engine cylinder temperature 
measuring equipment. 


Automatic control equipment designed 
to ease the load of the flight crew now 
in current use include engine turbo con- 
trol, automatic horsepower or single 
lever control for aircraft engines, auto- 
matic cabin pressurization control, auto- 
matic temperature control equipment, 
and various miscellaneous controls for 
wing flaps, cowl flaps and oil cooler 
shutters. Instrument lighting has prog- 
ressed tremendously with refinement 
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of fluorescent lighting equipment and 
the extensive use of red light for night 
flying. 

The development-of 24 volt D.C. gen- 
erating, control, distribution and utiliza- 
tion equipment has progressed much 
faster than would have been possible 
in peacetime due to the increased elec- 
trical load imposed upon military 
planes. Electrical application tech- 
niques have been revised, resulting in 
general use of open wiring in place of 
previous designs incorporating metal 
conduit. This alone will do much to 
lighten postwar aircraft electrical sys- 
tems, particularly as plastic rather than 
metal conduit will be used where me- 
chanical protection is required. 


While considerable progress has been 
made in reducing the weight of elec- 
trical accessory equipment, not all of 
the results have been favorable, and 
those which have been for the military 
will not necessarily be acceptable to 
commercial operators. While the gen- 
eral design of military equipment is 
for a life of approximately 500 hours, 
the application of such equipment to 
airline use will in many cases require 
increased weight to provide the desired 
reliability and serviceability. 

Under the heading of miscellaneous 
parts the war has accelerated the devel- 
opment of combustion heaters, cabin 
supercharging, electrically heated food 
and liquid containers and oxygen sys- 
tems. It has fostered the design and 
use of such items as interchangeable 
hose end assemblies, synthetic rubber 
tires, lightweight brakes, swaged con- 
trols, high pressure hydraulic systems, 
hot air anti-icing equipment and im- 
proved weight and balance control from 
the air transport point of view. In- 
creased utility of airline military planes 
as cargo carriers has stressed the need 
for improved type flooring, and many 
proposed designs for floor structures 
fabricated from newly developed ma- 
terials will soon be available. A plastic 
type is being developed by one com- 
pany; another is studying fiberglass 
sheet, and the rubber companies are 
entering rubber compounds as their bid. 
Seat development has resulted in sub- 
stantial weight reductions. 

Definite applications for postwar in- 
clude hot air and electric de-icing and 
the probable eventual elimination of al- 
cohol as a de-icing agent. Once the hot 
windshield, hot wing, etc., are developed 
along with possibly hot air or electrical- 
ly de-iced propellers, the only applica- 
tion of alcohol will be for carburetor 
systems. 

Better lightweight brakes of a disc 
type can be expected, particularly in the 
recent new disc design and the spot 
brake disc design which are superseding 
the shoe type brake and multiple metal 
dise brake, respectively. 


Commercial Transport 


Airlines of the United States have 
flown more than 2% billion passenger 
miles on overseas war routes, have 
rung up 600,000,000 ton miles in trans- 
porting war cargo, have saved many 
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lives, figured in numerous dramatic in- 
cidents in far flung theaters of war, 
and have performed a signal role in the 
prosecution of the war, according to the 
Air Transport Association of America. 

Using figures released for the first 
time by the Army Air Force’s Air 
Transport Command and the Naval Air 
Transport Service, the survey credits 
the contract carriers with helping to 
blaze new trails from the moment of 
Pearl Harbor to date, with meeting 


crisis after crisis in the early days of 
the war before the Army and Navy al 
forces were in full action with ample 
equipment, and with an imposing ! cord 
in the transport of men, munitions, 
equipment, doctors, nurses, medi¢ 
supplies. More recently, the carriers 
under contract with the Army and 
Navy have participated in evacuating 
thousands of wounded and bringing 
them back across the oceans to hos vitals 
at home. 
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i: in the AVIATION INDUSTRY 
. This is the era of commercial and private aviation. The vast market for every phase of airports 
4 and peacetime aircraft is no longer a mere projection—it’s a reality. It is here—and growing 
| before your eyes. And the way fo get your share of this rapidly developing market is to reach 
4 the buyers of your product or service through the Haire Specialized Aviation Publications. 
- 
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J AVIATION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK : product knowledge. 
An annual encyclopedia arranged in alphabetical order. The ONE coordi- 
. nated source of information in the Aircraft Industry—a ready reference book 
all for the daily use of men in aviation who buy and specify parts, tools, 
machinery, and equipment. The Red Book is used by engineers, maintenance 
+ chiefs, designers, purchasing agents—in all branches of aircraft manufacturing. 
"45 
viation AIRPORT DIRECTORY... it's the “where to buy” guide for all con- 
struction, operational, maintenance and service equipment. Gives names, 
locations, capacities, facilities, and services of every airport in America. 
.-* Contains the latest air maps and charts. Periodic supplements and data 
lays 0 sheets help you keep up to date. Reaches 2 basic reader divisions: 1. Airport 
avy alr managers, fixed base operators, manufacturers, dealers, public officials, 
ample and civic groups involved in airport work. 2. Travel agencies, airline ticket 
ry cord and administrative offices, hotel desks, CAA regional offices (particularly for 
nitions, the use of commercial and private pilots). 
m dical 
‘arriers 
_—_ Philadelphi 
' a « Los Angeles 
ringing : 
St Louis * Atlanta + Detroit 1170 BROADWAY * NEW. YORK 1, 
1945 
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MILEAGE TRAFFIC 
Revenue Average 
Total Total Revenue Passenger Revenue 
Scheduled Miles Flown Revenue Miles Passenger Load Passenger Mail Express 

Percentage Number Miles Flown Miles Factor Load Pound-Miles Pound-Miles 
All American 1944 89.93 1,210,437 1,212,069 = are ee ee sence 120,112,282 21,671,848 
1943 93.25 1,029,345 1,030,354 REE. -sneesasctece ## sens j§ Sena 64,858,923 20,351,733 
American 1944 93.89 33,909,814 34,582,237 36,019,574 572,004,112 89.92 17.51 21,700,719,202 10,767,510,676 
1943 95.24 26,154,393 26,397 ,687 26,980,204 435,913,741 88.18 16.76 16,290,924,740 9,764,229 68) 
Braniff 1944 95 46 5,292,037 5,412,785 5,703,101 94,965,133 89.34 17.57 2,272,636,514 638,834,144 
1943 94.41 4,020,363 4,045,254 4,239,815 66,520,573 91.75 16.44 2,175,175,465 703,613,300 
c.&s 1944 91 61 2,871,472 2,882,381 2,948,403 49,242,103 82.55 17.08 943,480,867 461,043 926 
1943 93.60 2,169,004 2,179,472 2,217,447 35,293,185 83.92 16.19 928,067,007 373,296,563 
Colonia! 1944 92.94 1,008,118 1,056,116 1,101,945 17,387 ,268 78.90 16.46 99,434,121 78,880,820 
1943 92.98 656,180 691,712 729,388 11,021,746 80.33 15.93 118,652,195 63,113,201 
Continental! 1944 92.75 2,366,649 2,371,493 2,449 636 23,823,438 87.52 10.06 255,194,457 82,525,202 
1943 92.73 1,543,385 1,543,385 1,571,852 14,873,461 86.30 9.75 225,229,953 40,258 838 
Delta 1944 95.13 3,488,988 3,499,726 3,538,337 65,745,996 90.72 18.79 2,077 ,413,211 351,923,300 
1943 95.48 2,340,664 2,340,932 2,383,741 43,361,264 88.99 18.52 1,377,815,738 236,055,752 

Eastern 1944 Data not available due to carrier's delinquency in filing form 2780 report for December 1944. 
1943 96.75 13,169,208 13,210,943 13,415,651 215,352,713 87.32 17.41 8,711,853,910 2,760,485, 818 
Hawalian 1944 99.32 554,283 949,588 971,613 15,824,028 93.90 22.54 46,929,273 1,123,035,383 
1943 99.92 511,013 909,800 995,099 15,322,772 93.62 22.44 50,887,783 958,710,705 
Inland 1944 89.90 1,228,923 1,229,119 1,269,170 7,610,081 68.34 794 81,035,544 11,565,861 
1943 84.13 850,349 850,49 866,312 4,011,549 65.94 7.45 74,748,069 5,891,744 
Mid-Continent 1944 96.68 2,248,388 2,248,892 2,304,776 21,312,458 77.63 9.48 479,563,380 71,064,191 
1943 944 1,494,549 1,494,549 1,561,922 10,775,481 62.42 8.00 272,755,367 43,360,732 
National 1944 95.76 3,336,235 3,363,894 3,464,929 40,337,997 87.64 11.99 750,200,550 143,351,583 
1943 97.52 1,892,144 1,923,697 1,951,409 23,025,148 86.23 11.97 449,654,647 101,817,131 
Northeast 1944 83.67 1,014,691 1,023,806 1,068,328 12,847,261 59.43 12.62 66 ,884 ,602 26 ,664 823 
1943 79.04 726,249 727,142 745,928 9,091 388 59.49 12.50 42,657 608 23,226,451 
North west 1944 96.20 7,355,159 7,405,477 7,523,146 120,311,413 84.42 16.42 4,892,415,501 1,234,279,733 
1943 94 82 4,471,374 4,475,129 4,584,766 63,787,683 83.98 14.51 3,895,854 ,236 1,000,634 ,952 
PCA 1944 91.47 5,278,629 5,313,559 5,375,718 90,119,936 81.82 16.96 1,241,180,100 931,700,911 
1943 95.10 3,093,689 3,097 469 3,133,848 52,312,234 81.20 16.89 1,002,599,018 790,491,458 
TWA 1944 92.75 20,890,037 21,599,536 22,611,927 347,841 327 91.65 17.57 18,868,115,765 7,066,035,739 
1943 95.36 16,170,639 16,263,234 16,945,001 242,003,432 89.22 15.22 14,322,422,332 5,997 975,366 
United 1944 95.44 28,846,465 29,666,110 30,587,440 456,514,989 95.98 17.55 35,877 462,546 8,445,706,813 
1943 97.78 21,396,537 21,955,194 22,395,280 357,196,623 92.10 16.80 21,169,321,285 7,931,779, 115 
Western 1944 95.50 3,175,431 3,194,491 3,295,883 57,342,927 88.64 17.96 1,729,138,882 433,031,724 
1943 94.52 1,997 626 2,057 ,028 2,135,705 32,589,240 84.65 15.84 870,421,258 442,487,901 
Total 1944 94.24 140,627 486 143,651,689 148,391,131 2,253,113,339 89.45 16.98 101,550,752,975 35,247,677,503 
1943 95.60 103,686,711 105,193,330 107,921,425 1,632,452,233 88.01 16.15 72,133,899,534 31,257,780,471 


1 The total of all carriers for the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1944, reflects data for the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 1944 for Eastern due to non- 
receipt of this carrier’s Form 2780 report for Dec., 1944. 


Eastern 12 months ended 
Nov. 30, 1944 
Nov. 1944 adjusted total’ .... 


95.47 
94.90 





The figures show that since Pearl 
Harbor to the end of 1944, the Army 
and Navy used a total of 193 airline 
planes and some 1,200 airline pilots. In 
this period the contract carriers piled 
up the following impressive statistics: 


Passenger miles flown by air- 
lines under contract with 
ATC and NATS on overseas 
routes, 1942-1944 .....-sseeee. 2,581,903,999 

Ton miles flown in carrying 
cargo to foreign theaters of 
war 

Transport miles flown on for- 
eign routes 

Transport hours 
GUGEROED secdccccdcosscocivess 


603,137,283 
246,832,422 
1,427,436 


While carrying on these extensive 
operations abroad for ATC and the 
NATS, the commercial airlines devoted 
their home-front efforts largely to war 
transportation, rolling up under direct 
contract with military forces additional 
figures on domestic routes operated for 
the military forces as follows: 


Passenger miles flown under domestic 
war contracts, 114,412,093; ton miles 
flown, 103,914,981; transport miles, 62,- 
087,339; transport hours, 400,571. 


The grand totals for both foreign 
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16,551,730 
136,876,603 
* This total includes data for Eastern for Nov., 1944, which were not furnished by this carrier in time for the Nov., 1944 table. 





16,898 863 259,792,872 
144,287,960 2,194,751,115 


16,640,390 
139,684,006 


and domestic war transport, conse- 


quently, stood as follows: 


Passenger miles flown on war routes 
overseas and on war routes at home, 
combined, 2,696,316,089; ton miles 
flown, 707,052,264; transport miles, 
308,919,761; transport hours, 1,828,007. 

Despite this vast record of war trans- 
portation, the airlines managed to take 
care of an increasing amount of essen- 
tial home-front civilian air travel, air- 
mail, and air express, setting new do- 
mestic records in all categories. 

Air evacuation of wounded and sick 
fighting men has been one of the most 
dramatic and amazing developments of 
the war. At its outbreak authorities 
feared that flying would be harmful to 
many litter cases and that the whole 
operation would be costly and hazard- 
ous. That experience proved quite the 
opposite is proved by the fact that the 
Army’s Air Transport Command alone 
flew 123,000 casualties in air ambu- 
lances in 1944 as compared with 12,000 
in 1943. Counting all the air units 
which did this job, such as troop car- 
riers on their return from front-line 
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86.80 
89.66 


17.43 
17.01 


missions, more than 800,000 sick and 


10,048,836,178 
99,264,235,677 
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3,349,850 806 
34,768 334,675 
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wounded have been carried to safe 
beds and life and hope during the last 
two and one-half years. 


The airlines have played a major 
part in this operation under their con- 
tracts with the ATC and NATS, par- 
ticularly on the long overseas flights. 
Most of the evacuation from close be- 
hind the lines is handled by troop car- 
rier and other air force planes because 








their outbound missions necessitate 
their presence there, Then, at supply 
centers, where they have just unloaded 
their cargoes, the commercial crews 
flying Army planes take over for the 
long hop home, no matter what the 
weather. 


A. T. C. 


The Air Transport Command has 
flown 500,621,000 miles in the past two 
and one-half years. 

More than three-fifths of ATC’s total 
was flown during 1944, when its planes 
traveled 340,696,525 miles in domestit 
and foreign operations. Of its half- 
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21,671,848 
20,351,733 
67,510,676 
64,229 681 
38,834,144 
03,613,330 
61,043 926 
73,296 563 
78,880,820 
63,113,201 
82,525,202 
40,258 838 
51,923,300 
36 055,752 

















AMERICAN AVIATION —tThe NEWS Reporter for the Aviation Industry. 


Fortnightly magazine of developments and trends. NEWS of Transport, Manufac- 
turing, Equipment, Airports, Personnel, Regulations, Legislation, Private Flying, Mili- 
tary, Fixed-base Operators. One year (24 issues) $4.00. * 


60,485,818 
23,035,383 
58,710,705 
11,565,861 

5,891,744 
71,064,191 
43,360,732 
43,351,583 
01,817,131 
23,226,451 
34,279,753 
00,634,952 
31,700,911 
90,491,458 
66,035,739 
97 ,975,366 
45,706,813 
31,779,115 
33 031,724 
42,487,901 
47,677,503 
57,780,471 


+ to non- 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY —Complete roster of adminis- 


trative and operating personnel in Aviation. Airlines, manufacturers, schools, organi- 
zations, federal and state agencies—Their functions, products, titles, addresses and 
phone numbers. Cross-indexed five ways. Published twice a year—April and October. 
Single copy $5.00; Two successive issues $7.50. - 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY —the industry's Daily Reporter — A 


MUST for the aviation executive. Dispatched first-class and airmail every weekday. 
By the month $15.00; by the year $170.00. * 


AMERICAN AVIATION TRAFFIC GUIDE —The latest airline sched- 


ules, rates, information and regulations in one volume. Used constantly by airlines, 
traffic managers and frequent travellers. Published the first of every month. One 
year (twelve issues) $5.00. . 


149,850,806 
68 334,675 
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AMERICAN AVIATION REPORTS — For Statisticians and Research 
Departments. Monthly financial and traffic reports of U. S. airlines. Balance sheets; 


ick and 
to safe 
the last 


passengers carried, miles flown, mail carried, gasoline and oil used, etc., etc. One 


year (more than 500 separate reports) $175.00. ° 


major 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION the newest addition to the AMERICAN 


elr con- 

bon AVIATION group. A weekly newsletter for readers in North America—furnishing 
lose be- foreign aviation NEWS in advance of normal publication. Via first-class mail every 
he Friday—One year $100.00. * 

= ® Additional postage for delivery outside the United States. 
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420,725,786 miles were 
flown in international transport and 
79,894,760 in domestic. These figures 
include the miles flown by contract car- 
riers for ATC. 

In 1944, ATC carried 1,327,820 pas- 
sengers of whom 130,000 were wounded 
soldiers. Only 176,204 passengers were 
carried by military transport within the 
continental U. S. Of the total of 582,- 
390 tons lifted last year, 397,735 were 
eargo and 41,477 mail. 

In 30 months of operation, ATC re- 
ports total ton miles flown in transport 
were 1,243,136,927, of which 1,113,306,- 
712 were foreign flights. In 1944 alone, 
the Air Transport Command flew 858,- 
407,753 ton miles. 

*assenger miles flown for its entire 
period were 3,476,067,095 with 2,434,- 
853,439 being piled up in 1944. 


billion total, 


Postwar Aviation 


Long range trends for aviation’s first 
ten postwar years indicate expanding 
opportunities in fields of airport opera- 
tion, scheduled and non-scheduled air 
transportation, and aircraft servicing 
and repair, according to A viation 
Maintenance. The latter, aircraft serv- 
ice operators, provide service, mainte- 
nance facilities, shops and hangars for 
private and non-scheduled aircraft. 

The national airport plan will provide 
two billion dollars of federal, state and 
municipal funds for constructing air- 
port facilities. Terminals will be more 
comfortable and attractive so that air- 
ports may become popular as community 
centers. 

Domestic and _ inter-continental air- 
line operations will expand with local 
feeder lines being established to serve 
communities within a radius of air- 
line terminals 

Airports will each have one or more 
aircraft service operators providing the 
general public with flight training, 
shorter service, fly-it-yourself service, 
aerial mapping, photography, etc. 

All of the above activities call for 
increased personnel, operating facili- 
ties, tools, equipment and _ supplies. 
They represent new and expanding 
fields in which manufacturers must di- 
rect sales efforts. 

Trends in equipment are many and 
varied—individual type hangars for 
private planes replacing larger types 
in current use. Trend for personal 
planes is to all-metal construction with 
stall-resisting and spin-proof features. 
New planes, unlike those delivered in 
prewar years which came practically 
stripped, will be delivered as complete 
units, equipped with generators, bat- 
teries, radio, navigation and landing 
lights, starters and landing aids, etc. 

Other trends are for ultra high fre- 
quency (traffic free) and more reliable 
radio ranges to enable private pilots 
to fly across country without getting 
lost. Automatic and controllable pitch 
propellers will enable take-offs from 
smaller fields and give more speed in 
cross country flights. Further relaxa- 
tion of civil air regulations and physi- 
cal requirements, thereby encouraging 
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and making it easier for more people 
to take up flying for business or pleas- 
ure are in prospect. 

Trends in commercial airline opera- 
tions include great advances in pas- 
senger comfort, in pressurized cabins 
for flights at high altitudes and higher 
speed. Gas turbine engines may even- 
tually replace conventional type for 
greater efficiency at high speeds. Elec- 
tronic devices developed by the military 
will find a great number of uses in this 
field with the adoption of collision 
warning devices and landing and navi- 
gational aids. These all spell greater 
safety, increased speed and lower rates 
for transporting both passengers and 
cargo. 

Both the Army and Navy air forces 
will constitute a sizable market for air- 
craft, and the expenditure of govern- 
ment funds for fostering new develop- 
ments will be a guarantee of our leader- 
ship in technical improvements and 
progress. 

With progress being made at such a 
rapid rate, one of the greatest problems 
will be to keep all of our aircraft, mili- 
tary, commercial and private, in flying 
trim. This means that the fields for 
servicing and repair of airplanes will 
expand while total manufacturing vol- 
ume and units of the industry shrink 
to normal proportions. Some plants 
will discontinue completely while others 
will operate under vastly curtailed op- 
erations. Many readjustments are in 
store. Out of them all will come a 
strong peacetime industry to assure 
our air superiority as a guarantee 
against future attack and possible 
threats to world peace. 
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A Recommendation for an 
American Air Power Policy 


The Board of Governors of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, in order to “provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our posterity,” 
and in order to insure that the airplane 
which America created shall be used 
to maintain peace and secure the bless- 
ings of peace to mankind, unanimously 
recommend the early formulation of 
an American Air Power Policy under 
the following guiding principles: 

The United States should maintain 
an Atr Power sufficient (in conjunction 
with cther forces) not only to win this 
war, but also, to keep the peace: 

I. By maintaining adequate Air 
Forces of such strength and in such 
state of readiness as to preclude a 
successful assault upon our country or 
its possessions. 

Il. By acquiring and maintaining 
Air Bases essential to our security and 
that of overseas trade. 

III. By facilitating the orderly and 
economic expansion of domestic and 
international Air Transport and of pri- 
vate flying. 

IV. By preserving a strong Aircraft 
Manufacturing Industry. 





of America, Shoreham Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Air Transport Assn. of America, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
14th and East Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Manufacturers Aircraft Assn., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

National Aeronautic Assn. of U. S. 
A., 1025 Connecticut Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Aero Digest, including “Aviation Engi- 
neering,” 515 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Published by Aeronautical Digest Pub. 
Corp Est. 1922. Subscription, $$. Trim 
size, 8%x11%\. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 1 month 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
N.1L.A.A, statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 42,126; (gross), 44,737. Manufac- 
turing, 18,221; operation, 14,398; students, 
flying club members and licensed me- 


chanics, 857; others, 13,825. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
6 240.00 130.00 72.00 
12 225.00 125.00 68.00 


Standard red and black, $365: bleed, $35 
for black and white; $45 for black and 1 
color 


Aeronautical Engineering Catalog, 1505 
RCA Bldg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Published by Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, Ine. Est. 1944. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Published March 15. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 7,000. Rates 


1 page, $250; 6 pages, $168: 12 pages, 
$140; for catalogs supplied by advertis- 
ers, 2 pages, $315; 4 pages, $490; 8 pages, 
$840; 16 pages, $1,456 

Color, $70. 
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Aeronautical Engineering Review, 1505 
R. C. A. Bldg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Published by Institute of Aero- 


nautical Sciences, Inc. Est. 1934. Sub- 
seription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 4,668; (gross), 5,193. Manufactur- 
ing, 2,416; operation, 1,306; others, 1,042 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
6 140.00 80.00 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, $20. 


Aero Products, 271 Madison Ave. New 


York 16. Published by Wallace Publish- 
ing Corp. Est. 1944. Controlled. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, (Sworn), 7,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 125.00 75.00 40.00 
12 120.00 70.00 35.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
Aerosphere, 370 Lexington Ave. ‘ew 
York 17. Published by Aircraft Pubs 
Est. 1940. Price, $15. Type page, 7x10 
Published annually. Forms close Oct. 1° 
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Ageney discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,- 
a0. Rates—1 page, $450; % page, $235; 
% page, $125. 
Color, $7 
Air Pacts, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20 Published by Air Facts, Inc. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
5%x7%. Type page, 44 x6. Published 
hth preceding. Forms close 12th. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,104 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 77.50 $ 38.75 
t 140.00 72.50 36.25 
12 125.00 67. 50 33.75 
Air News, consolidated with Air Tech, 
345 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Published 
by Philip Andrews Pub. Co. Est. 1941. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 8%x11%. 
Published 20th preceding. Form close 
25th, 3rd month preceding. Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-2. Circulation, prior to merger, 
144,240; (gross), 149,923. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $450.00 $255.00 $140.00 
6 427.50 242.00 133.00 
12 405.00 229.50 126.00 


Aircraft Year Book, 10, Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20 Published by Lanciar 
Pubs., Inc. Official book of Aeronaut- 
ical Chamber of Commerce of America, 


Inc. Est. 1919. Subscription, $6. Trim 

size, 5%x8%. Type page, 44%x6% Pub- 
ished spring. Forms close Feb. 28 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,- 

500 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 80.00 


The Airman’s Almanac, 232 Madison Ave., 


New York 16. Published by Farrar & 
Rinehart Est. 1945 Type page, 4%4x7. 
Published Jan. Forms close Dec & 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l page, 
$750; % page, $400; % page, $250 


Airport Construction and Operation Ref- 


erence, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, 
‘lif. Published by Occidential Pub. Co., 
Est. 1941. Subscription, $2. Trime size, 
‘x12. Type page, 7x10. Published March 
Forms close Feb. 10. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $150; 2 
mages, $250; 4 pages, $460. 

Standard red, $35. 

The Airport Directory, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1. Published by Haire Pub. 
‘o Est. 1932 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11\. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
shed annually. Agency discounts, 15-2 
‘irculation, 10,171. Rates—1 page, $300; 

page, $240; 1/3 page, $150 


Airport Reference, 304 S. Broadway, Los 


ingeles 13, Calif. Published by Occi- 
lental Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
shed annually, Mar. Ist. Forms close 
Feb. 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ulation, 4,502. Rates—1 page, $150; 2 


age $250; 4 pages, $460; 
Standard red, $35. 


8 pages, $720. 


Airports ‘Magazine, 1170 Broadway, New 


York 1. Published by Haire Pub. Co 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,225. Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $240.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
6 210.00 125.80 75.00 
12 185.00 110.00 60.00 
Standard red, yellow or blue, $40; bleed, 
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42nd St., New 


York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. 
0 ne. Est. 1943. Subscription, $4. 
Trin size, 8x11. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,168; 
fToss), 11,6@3. Manufacturing, 2,292; 
eration, 6,460; others, 1,430. Rates—1 
Dage $260; 6 pages, $230; 8 pages, $220; 
2 pares, $200. 

Standard yellow, orange, green, blue, red, 
$50; ble ed, ‘$35. 

Air Tra anapertation, 10 . Bridge ‘St. New 
York 4 Published by Import Publica- 
“ons, Inc. Est. 1942. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 


lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 9,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 

6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 
Bleed, 15%. 
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American Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., 


Washington 4, D. C. 
ican Aviation Associates, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist and 
15th. Forms close Ist and 15th of preced- 
ing month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 11,131; (gross), 11,861. Man- 
ufacturing, 1,681; operation, 6,982; others, 
2,187. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1 
1 $250.00 $175.00 
12 200.00 140.00 75.00 
24 180.00 125.00 70.00 
Standard red or blue, $40; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see page 78. 


American “Aviation Directory, 1317 F St., 


Published by Amer- 


3 Page 
$ 95.00 


N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Published by 
American Aviation Associates, Inc. Est. 
1940 Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 
5x7% Type page, 4x6. Published April 


and Oct. Forms close Mar. 1 and Sept. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
4,000. Rates— 
1 Edition 2 Editions 
1 Page SEes.Se $185.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $15. 
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Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
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115%. Type page, 7x10 Published 25th 
of preceding month. Forms close 6th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 41,- 


966; (gross), 
planes, 


44,163. Manufacturing: air- 
engines, accessories, 18,203; oper- 
ation: airport, transport, fixed base, pri- 
vate, military, 14,085; student pilots and 
mechanics, 829; libraries and _ schools, 
3,936; others, 4, 944. Gross rates, per page, 
per year—Less than 4 pages, $300; 4 
pages, $270; 6 pages, $260; 12 pages, $235. 
Color—Standard red, yellow, blue, green, 
or orange, $60 per page; bleed, $35. 
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Aviation Equipment, 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1, N. Y. Published by Haire Pub 


Co. Est. 1941. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, PK) (gross), 13,661. Mfez., 
9,089; U. 61; commercial, 1,109. 
R: ites— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $240.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
6 210.00 125.00 75.00 
12 185.00 110.00 60.00 
Standard red, blue or green, $40; bleed 
rate, 15%. 
For additional data see page 71. 


Aviation Equipment Red Book, 1170 


Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Published 
by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—1l1 page, 
$250; 3 pages, $230; 6 pages, $210; 12 
pages, $170. 
red, blue or green, $40. 
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Aviation Maintenance, 205 FE. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Conover- 
Mast Corp. Est. 1943. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th 
preceding. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 14,314; (gross), 
15,566. Airports, 2,642; commercial air- 
liens, 1,897; military, 9,072; 
Rates, based on space used in any 12- 
month period—Less than 4 pages, $294 
per page; : pages, $279; 6 pages, $261; 12 
pages, $22! 
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Aviation News, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by McGraw- Hill Pub. 
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Co., Inc. Est. 1943. 
Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 7x10. 
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Aviation Service, 549 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by Ambrose 
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Published by Aviation Press, Inc. Est. 
1934. Subscription, $5. Type page, 10x 
15 Published Thursday. Forms close 
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15-2. Circulation, 14,812. Rates—35c per 
agate line; 1 page, $300; 10% discount 
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Baking 


(See also Grain and Grain Products: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





Che baking industry did a 1944 vol- 
ume of $2,500,000,000, according to 
Bakers’ Helper. Increased costs re- 
sulted in a reduction in net profit, as 
compared with 1943, however. A 
large majority of bakers, about two- 
thirds, have not raised their prices. 

Bakers reporting to Bakers’ Helper 
reported an average gain of 11 per 
cent in 1944 production of white bread. 
Bakers of rye bread found volume 
about the same as in 1943, while those 
producing whole wheat bread reported 
a gain of 9 per cent. 

A sharp upswing was found in pro- 
duction of cake, the unprecedented 
number of women engaged in war 
work apparently being accountable. 
Pie production gained to a lesser ex- 
tent, the short supply of filling mate- 
rial being responsible. 

Shortage of fats and oils limited 
production of doughnuts, though a 
slight gain was made. 

Employment of women has made 
headway in the bakery trade, accord- 
ing to this survey. 

Only 11 per cent of the bakers re- 
porting said that their plant equip- 
ment is in excellent condition; 52 per 
cent said “good,” and 33 per cent 
“fair,” while 4 per cent said it was in 
poor shape. About 55 per cent re- 
ported that they were able to find de- 
sired sizes of bakery equipment, the 
remaining 45 per cent voting in the 
negative. 

Reduction in truck mileage in 1943 
was reported by 75 per cent. 

Mixers, ovens and delivery trucks 
head the list of equipment most needed, 
with wrapping and slicing equipment, 
moulders and proof boxes following 
close behind. Traveling ovens, avto- 
matic, rotary and cake ovens are among 
types most. desired. Combination 
slicers and wrappers are in great 
favor. Cooling equipment needed in- 
cluded requests for fruit coolers and 
refrigerated dough boxes. 

Entire new plants are being planned 
by 22 per cent of those reporting to 
Bakers’ Helper, while 39 per cent plan 
to remodel and another 39 per cent to 
build additions to plants. Expansion 
of shop facilities is planned by 54 per 
cent. 

More employe training, better public 
relations, and higher quality products 
were emphasized by many bakers. 
Prices of bakery products and distribu- 
tion methods are undergoing close 
scrutiny as a part of postwar planning. 

Bakers’ Helper pointed out that the 
postwar problem of the industry is 
merely to preserve for the public the 
nutritive gains developed during three 
years of wartime operation. 

“Most of the difficulties which will 
beset other industries will be escaped 
by bakers,” commented this authority. 


“There has been no over-expansion of 
capacity in any segment of the indus- 
try in spite of the enormous increase 
of sales. Practically all of these sales 
have been absorbed in existing plants. 
This is the first time in the history of 
the baking business that a boom in 
sales has not been paralleled by an 
equal or even greater expansion in pro- 
ductive capacity. 

“There will be no collapse in the 
price of bakery products because there 
has been no inflation in the price, and 
little or no collapse in the price of 
raw materials. 

“Business is required by law to keep 
inventories at a moderate level. There 
should be no repetition of the inventory 
losses of the last war. 

“Bakers will not need to reconvert; 
will not need to retool; will not need 
to restore former markets. All that 
will be required will be to adjust oper- 
ations to a different level of production 
volume.” 

Bakers Review estimated that there 
are now 22,999 bread and cake bakers 
in the country, with an annual volume 
of $2 billion. This is a gain of 27 per 
cent in number and 65 per cent in value 
of output over 1939. 

There are 2,569 wholesalers, 6,495 
wholesale and retail combinations, and 
13,935 retailers. Average volume of 
wholesalers is $212,000; of wholesale 
and retail organizations, $122,000, and 
of retailers, $27,000. 

The two main branches of the baking 
industry comprise, (1) those products 
designed to keep their palatability for 
an indefinite period, and (2) those pro- 
duced for quick consumption. The first 
group includes biscuit, crackers, ma- 
chine-made cookies, pretzels, etc., which 
are packed in suitable containers and 
are made in establishments on a factory 
basis. The second group takes in 
bakery products other than biscuit and 
crackers; that is, bread, pies, cakes and 
other pastries distributed locally within 
a few days and within the radius of 
speedy delivery. 

In 1939, the industry spent $545,000,- 
000 for its principal materials. Other 
materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work added 
another $105,000,000. 

The summary for the industry, as 
given in the Bureau of the Census re- 
port reproduced here, does not fully 
reveal the great strides toward effici- 
ency made between 1937 and 1939. That 
segment engaged in production of 
bread and other bakery products cut 
its salaried personnel 19.1 per cent; 
salaries, 5.0 per cent; wage earners, 
4.3 per cent; wages, 1.3 per cent. The 
value of its products declined only 0.5 
per cent, while the value added by man- 
ufacture jumped 9.4 per cent. The num- 
ber of plants increased 7 per cent. 
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The smaller division producing bis- 
cuit, crackers and pretzels made almost 
as good a showing. The number of 
establishments gained 11.6 per cent. 
Salaried personnel declined 22.6 per 
cent, salaries, 12.5 per cent; wage earn- 
ers gained 1.3 per cent, while wages de- 
clined 0.3 per cent. The value of prod- 
ucts fell 3.6 per cent, while the value 
added by manufacture gained 7.4 per 
cent. 

The industry produced 10.44 billion 
pounds of bread and other yeast-raised 
products, valued at $795,480,000; 9465,- 
780,000 pounds of soft cakes, $184,945,- 
000; $75,119,000 worth of pies and $24,- 
345,000 of pastries. White pan bread 
was the most popular type, accounting 
for $490,288,000. Production of dough- 
nuts amounted to $55,289,000 and of 
hand-made cookies, $19,157,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 49.1 per cent of the biscuit, crack- 
ers and pretzels produced commercially 
in 1939 were marketed through selling 
organizations owned and operated by 
bakers themselves. An additional 45.1 
per cent moved direct from bakeries 
into trade channels—32.0 per cent to 
retailers and 13.1 per cent to whole- 
salers and jobbers. Compared with 
census data for previous years, a grad- 
ual increase is noted in sales to whole- 
salers and jobbers, and a decrease in 
sales to retailers and through bakers’ 
own sales branches. 

In the biscuit, cracker and pretzel 
industry, 26 New York plants had pro- 
duction of $38,382,000; 21 Ohio plants, 
$19,278,000; 83 Pennsylvania plants, 
$18,836,000; 23 Illinois plants, $27,568,- 
000. These four states accounted for 
more than 50 per cent of the industry’s 
output. 


Equipment 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures 


reported 29,054 ovens in the industries, 


divided as follows: 
Bread Cracker 





ONO 6, 00606000s cenn 1,410 2 
i Seeds cca aneks sume ond octk 14,929 136 
ban t0s00 00 nen semen 2,329 12 
DEE Gnecesdicneneussaseeens 2,016 30 
ee ee ee er 2,745 424 
DY saccauhcawbesaseueca 2,380 62 
BUBRPSWEGET - cccccccccccces 32 160 
Traveling-hearth ......... 566 98 
Traveling-tray ............ 1,610 89 
28,017 1,037 


The wholesale branch of the baking 
industry operated 5,144 of these ovens; 
those doing a retail business only, 11,- 
872; those doing wholesale and retail 
combined, 11,001. 

The bread and other bakery products 
division had 66,356 delivery vehicles 
in 1939, the cracker branch having 
1,898, the total for the industries being 
68,254. The breakdown for the bread 
division was. horse-drawn, 1,450; gaso- 
line, 63,261; electric, 1,645. In the 
cracker branch there were 1,866 gaso- 
line vehicles and 32 electrics. 
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Although the United States Census of Manufacturers lists 18,000 shops as commercial 
bakeries, less than 10,000 Bakers account for more than 90% of the volume and the bulk 
of the $750,000,000 worth of ingredients, equipment and supplies purchased annucily. 


There are three major buying classifications in 
the Bakery Market: 


The Large Combination Baking Com- 
panies, having two or more plants and 
buying centrally: There are 82 of these 
Combination Companies, having a total 
of 804 plants . . . employing a small army 
of technical, operative and administrative 
men. These large companies generally buy 
in such volume that most of their pur- 
chases, amounting each year to millions 
of dollars worth of equipment, materials, 
supplies and ingredients, are made direct 
from the manufacturers. 

The Independent Wholesale Bakers and 
the Retail Bakers doing $50,000 or more: 
3,616 of these bakeries do a volume of 
business each year that ranges typically 
from $50,000 to $400,000 (in many cases 
running into millions). For the most 
part, purchases of ingredients and sup- 
plies are direct from the manufacturers. 
This important group, buying individually, 
represents the bulk of the purchasing 
power in the Baking Industry. 

The Progressive Retail Bakers, doing 
under $50,000: The more than 6,000 pro- 
gressive bakers in this classification indi- 
vidually do approximately $20,000 to 
$50,000 worth of business per year. Many 
of them purchase practically everything 
from their local Bakery Supply house, of 
which there are some 300. 

NOTE: There remains a relatively large 
group numerically of the “little neigh- 
borbood shops” which together account 
for less than 10% of the total bakery 


business. 


What are the Bakers’ chief 
problems? 


There are 2 major problems— 
i. To make a uniformly good product. 
2. To sell it at a profit, and to main- 
tain current all-time high sales vol- 
ume, postwar. 
And that, in a business involving variable 
ingredients and the processing of perish- 
ables under varying conditions, is far 


from easy! 
The progressive bakers described above 


constantly strive to improve purity, qual- 
ity, flavor and nutritive value; to increase 
profitable variety; and— above all—t 
maintain uniformity day by day. 

On the merchandising side, all pro- 
gressive bakers, regardless of size, are 
anxious to find new ways to reduce costs, 
and work toward more efficient, effective, 
profitable merchandising. Particularly, 
they are deeply concerned with the prob- 
lem of keeping the volume of business 
attained during the war. 


What Bakers Weekly does to help 


Our whole concept of serving the Baker is 
built around technical help. Through the edi- 
torial services of our Laboratory and En- 
gineering Technicians, and our Sales and 
Merchandising experts, we help build a 
bigger industry. 


The Experimental Bakery G Research 
Laboratory: Bakers Weekly has a com- 
pletely equipped experimental bakery and 
research laboratory, under the direction of 
recognized experts in the field. 

Most of the editorial material in Bakers 
Weekly is assembled from the findings of 
the Research Laboratory and Experimental 
Bakery inaugurated 25 years ago. The arti- 
cles vary widely in subject material but 
they all have high reader interest because 
they are invariably aimed at and written 
especially for the Baker who has a pas- 
sion for improvement. Some border on the 
scientific and involve biological as well 
as bacteriological studies; or they may 
have to do with chemical reactions in the 
use of baking powders, for instance, or 
bread improvers, inhibitors, etc.; again 
they may have to do with vitamins in 
the study of nutrition. 


Another important function of the Experi- 
mental Bakery and Research Laboratory is to 
test the utility and adaptability of ingredients 
and equipment to the Baking Industry. Un- 
biased advice is furnished to the manufac 
turers, or their agencies, of such products. 


Engineering Service . . . Rigid controls 
on the ingredient side of the formula are 
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of little avail unless equally exact con- 
trols can be achieved on the mechanical 
side. To help bakers secure this greater 
production efficiency, Bakers Weekly's En- 
gineering Department develops methods 
and reports successful practices to the 
bakers on such subjects as efficient bakery 
layout; measurement and control of tem- 
perature, humidity and heat in all states 
of the baking process; insulation and how 
to use it; maintenance, repair and upkeep 
of equipment; mixing, fermentation, make- 
up, proofing, baking, cooling and wrap- 
ping procedure, and many other equally 
important production topics. 

Because the engineers in this depart- 
ment work so closely with bakers in the 
field and know their problems so inti- 
mately, they are frequently called in by 
manufacturers to work with them on new 
machines or accessories, from the blue 
print stage to the time when test runs are 
made in a bakery. 


Complete factual reports on the adapta- 
bility, application and sales potentialities of 
practically every product used by the Baker 
are available from our files. 


. « dedicated to main- 
taining present baking volume postwar. 
The SALES FORUM brings help on such 
problems as distribution, point of sale 
merchandising, window displays, packag- 
ing, personal selling hints and employee 
relations. One of the principal aims is to 
help Bakers understand the sound prin- 
ciples of marketing . . . how to analyze 
customer needs and how to fit merchan- 
dise and services to the needs of their 
individual markets. 


The Sales Forum . 


Washington News: The on-the-spot cover- 
age each week of WASHINGTON NEWS, 
the only service of its kind gathered and 
edited exclusively for the Baking Industry, 
is of paramount importance to bakers, to 
advertisers and to government alike. To in- 
sure authoritative interpretation and fore- 
cast of changes in Government rules and 
full-time 


Programs, we increased our 








Directory of Selected 
Bakeries Available to Our 
Advertisers 


Bakers Weekly compiles an annual 
Directory containing the names of 
bakery establishments which do $50,000 
or more business annually. It describes 
the type of business operated, kind of 
products made, number of delivery 
trucks, names of owners, operating exe 
ecutives, etc. Those who have used it 
soy it is an extremely valuable sales 
| ol in marketing to bakers. 
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Picture shows part of Experimental Bakery and a section of the Research Laboratory 


Washington staff; moved one of our best 
editorial men to take charge; increased 
every facility so as to give complete, up- 
to-the-minute reports of what has hap- 
pened and what is developing on the 
Washington front that vitally affects the 
bakery business. 


The editorial staff that carries out 
this comprehensive program: 


Bakers Weekly is headed by experi- 
enced Editors, each of whom is a specialist 
in one or more phases of the Baking In- 
dustry, such as engineering, laboratory, 
bakery shop procedure, sales and mer- 
chandising, tax procedure or cost ac- 
counting. Their background includes tech- 
nical, chemical and engineering experi- 
ence; retail sales and marketing experi- 
ence. 

Peter G. Pirrie, Editor-in-Chief 

Leslie M. Dawson, Managing Editor 

Charles A. Glabau, Technical Director 

John M. Hartley, Retail Editor 

George Chussler, Jr., Merchandising Edi- 
tor 

Ruth E. Gardner, Laboratory Chemist 

Henry F. Voll, Bakery Technician 

James R. Phelan, Assistant to the Editor- 
in-Chief 

Fred W. Colquohoun, Flour and Financial 
News Editor 


Arthur T. Joyce, Director Washington 
Bureau 

Edna B. Macknet, 
Washington Bureau 

Eva H. Schafer, News Editor 


Assistant Director 


Every baker’s problem is an 
advertiser’s opportunity 


It seems likely that those bakers who read 
technical articles on, say, mold control, 
are equally anxious to learn more about 
anything that will help them operate a 
more profitable business . . . whether it 
pertains to the machinery, supplies and 
equipment they work with, or the in- 
gredients they use. 

So, manufacturers whose advertising 
messages offer our readers anything that 
helps with their problems, find them just 
as responsive as do our Editors, who re- 
ceive volumes of mail and telephone calls 
for technical help. An ingredient manu- 
facturer of a flavoring, for example, would 
get best results if he explained the specific 
qualities of his product in terms of the 
bakers’ specific interests. 

Practical Bakery men; specialists 
in all technical phases, in engineer- 
ing and in marketing; are available 
in our New York and Chicago offices 
to cooperate fully with any manu- 
facturer or advertising agency in- 
terested in the Baking Industry. 





48 West 45th Street! New York 16, N. Y. 
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360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 1" 
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Based on figures developed in a sur- 
vey made by the American Bakers As- 
sociation, it is estimated that, includ- 
ing the heavier feeder trucks, 98 per 
cent of bakery trucks are 1% tons 
capacity or under. About 87 per cent 
of the trucks are operated by route 
salesmen who travel an average of 59 
miles per day. 

Production of bakers’ machinery and 
equipment in 1939 was $17,583,000, 
divided as follows: Bake ovens, $4,- 
419,500; dough mixers, $3,289,000; slic- 
ing machines, $1,649,000; wrapping ma- 
chines, $1,404,300; combination slicing 
and wrapping machines, $506,000; 
other machinery and equipment, $6,- 
316,000. 

Of the 18,399 establishments in the 
combined industries, 18,337, or more 
than 99 per cent, reported power equip- 
ment in 1939. The aggregate number 
of prime movers was 333 with rated hp. 
of 29,609. There were 17,033 genera- 
tors with a kw. rating of 17,033, Elec- 
tric motors numbered 163,404, with 
hp. rating of 422,401. Of the total, 
157,365 with hp. of 401,320 were driven 
by purchased energy, while 6,039 with 
21,081 hp. were driven by energy gen- 
erated within the establishments. Elec- 
tric energy generated in the plants was 
25,967,000 kw., and purchased energy 
was 521,426,000 kw. The bread and 
other bakery products division had 87.4 
per cent of the electric motors. 

The baking industry is an important 
market for processing machinery 
(moulders, dividers, rounders, proofers, 

















ovens, etc.), trucks, air conditioning, 
advertising services, storage batteries, 
belting, waxed-transparent-opaque pa- 
pers, cartons and bags, cash registers, 
conveyors, sprayers (paint and wash- 
ing), store fronts, display racks, decal- 
comania transfers, unit heaters, venti- 
lators, insulation, temperature and 
humidity instruments, show cases, val- 
ances, window display fixtures, vacuum 
cleaners and blowers, price tags, steam 
generators, uniforms. 

Oil burners and mechanical coal 
stokers are now being used to a great 
extent. These aids to cleaner bakeries 
and reduced labor costs are used in fir- 
ing boilers as well as ovens. Larger 
bakeries operate large refrigeration 
plants, requiring multiples of compres- 
sors ranging from five to twenty ton 
eapacity. Air conditioning and tem- 
perature control apparatus are in de- 
mand as a necessity in uniform condi- 
tions for correct manufacturing results. 
Refrigeration and air conditioning are 
two of the most active developments in 
bakeries. 

Wholesale bakers often provide dis- 
play equipment for grocers who sell 
their products. 

Bakers usually purchase ovens and 
machinery direct from manufacturers, 
although much of this equipment also 
is bought from jobbers, who assemble 
the various lines. Supplies usually are 
bought from jobber and wholesale gro- 
cers. Flour consumed is purchased di- 
rect through mill salesmen. 

Primary factor in buying power is 


the so-called combinations or group 
companies, according to Bakers’ Week!y, 
There are 84 such manufacturers, oper- 
ating from two to 86 wholesale or 
equivalently large plants with central 
purchasing offices. These groups ac- 
count for an estimated 30 per cent of 
total production for the industry. Next 
come about 4,000 large local independ- 
ents with volume ranging from $50,000 
to $3,000,000 each. 

There are approximately 200 bakers’ 
and confectioners’ supply houses 
throughout the country, according to 
the National Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses. Prac- 
tically all of them are distributors of 
bakers’ machinery. 


Enrichment 


Prior to the war, the baking indus- 
try had made substantial progress in 
enrichment of its products. In 1943, 
the War Food Administration made en- 
richment mandatory. War Food Or- 
der No. 1 required that all white bread, 
including Vienna, French and Italian 
bread, white rolls and white buns made 
from a bread-like dough, but excluding 
raisin and salt rising bread, must be 
enriched in a manner required by the 
provision of the order. Enrichment of 
sweet yeast raised goods is not com- 
pulsory. Bakers who fail to comply 
with the law are subject to a $10,000 
fine or a year in jail or both. 

The usual label on enriched bread 
reads: 
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“Breed and Other Bekery Products (except Biscuit, Crackers, 
and Pretzels)" industry 
[tom cote | atteene | Total Sugentes ty Gainsdte eieseieies ao 
— secrstey | Mmolesale | Retail | Mholesale and retail 
combined 
amber of 356 6,496 
Mamber of retail shops operated... .cccccccccccccccceeee 16,631 al 16,590 -- 10,159 6,451 
Marber of house-to-house retail routes operated........ 18,472 Sl 421 --- 8,003 10,418 
Proprietors end firm members.......... ecccccescccoscece 18,985 202 18,785 2,294 9,550 6,959 
Persons reported by manufacturing industries, total 2/. 285,521 55,950 247,591 74,587 57,757 115,307 
Salaried officers of corporations.2/......... eecce 3,1 wy 5,004 088 6 1,560 
Manufacturing: . 
Galaried employees 2/......ssescseseseseecees 15,691 2,0@1 13,610 4,985 2,007 6,620 
Wage earners (average for the year) 5/....... 230, 29,175 201,533 62,942 45,851 94,740 
SRR dethGads. bbcdadiawinsecctebedutccss 28,666 5,046 24,720 4,138 10,361 10,221 
161 387 88 532 
OURS. cc cc ccccceceees Byrecccrcccccscocccoocosoooes 3,969 362 3,627 995 800 1, 
Galeries and wages, to 2») PPTTTITITIVITITT TTT $572, 724,628 059,144 $550 ,665 ,654 519,575 | $69,731,789 55,414,520 
Salaried officers B/..0.....0.000+ isndonnagaet “a. 496,88 A ; TE, 0 ae AS (680 | 1, 959,255 a ee ; 
Manufacturing: 
Ey an eT > 28,195,910 5,085,480 24,308,450 9,428,155 | 3,479,698 11,400,377 
Ciiescebesensesdovessshsosonseneseccecses 290,551,188 28,549,620 262,001,562] 83,579,564 | 54,874,528 123,747,650 
DA@EPLDUtL Osc ccc cc cccceceeeeceeneeasceseseeseeees 32,655,565 6,545,665 26,269,702 6,156,301 8,470, 426 11,662,975 
Gonstruction......«+. Co eccecccccecesocscescceoees . 1,914,112 405,484 1,810,628 519,524 175,218 €15, 886 
iii ad nineteen ee dnintabiiennliseakess . 4,755,941 665,055 3,888,906 1,090, 951 772,667 2,025,288 
Cost of materials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy, and contrect work, total...... 62,049,455 567,427,173 | 175,728,859 | 150,167,560 261,550,774 
Materials, supplies, end containers...... paceuaaed 619,446,477 || 79,465,508 ~ | 559,961,125 | 168,175,404 | 122,566,496 | 249,441,205 
DRO] cc ccccccccccscscscesecess eecccces evccces Seccece 17,660,398 1,606,625 16,065,575 4,410,@11 4,575,896 7, 066, 666 
Purchased electric «nergy...«+«++++> Ocecccccececece 12,171,925 777,278 11,394,645 3,144,606 5,226,395 5,025,846 
Contract work..... ialemanes wensantesee pniiaaeie 7,650 --- 7,630 ooo 973 6,857 
Value of products.....++ Coccgcccccccccceccosccccese oeee |1,411,816,655 200,792,878 1,211,085,755 | 364,765,766 | 267,005,950 559 , 254,059 
Value added by mamufacture ienedactnqsuncousonsseeness 762,340,005 116,743,425 645,596,562 | 209,054,947 | 156,656,570 297, 723,265 























2/ This oumber represents the number of plants reporting. As a rule the term “establiahment"™ signifies « single plant or factory, tut one report 


be counted as ons, two, or 
as the of establiahments. 


tales 


a@ministrative offices are included, 
of the numbers 


number 
Mo data for employees of central 
ip Stn Se eee 52 oe 
The quotient obtained by divi 
Abe received by full-time earners. 
“]) Value of promucts lees cost of ma 
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more establiahments according to the answer to the question "How many plants des this report cover? The answer wer 


reported for the several months of the year, and includes both full-time ani part-time 
amount of wages by the average sumber of wage earners should not, therefore, be accepted as represent i 


als, supplies, conteisers, fuel, purcbased electric energy, m4 contract work. 


—Bureau of the Census 
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Troup * 

iy FIRST in the SOUTH 

op a 

> «€or 

— , FIRST in continuous publication. FIRST in total circula- 

. . : — : tion. FIRST in paid circulation. FIRST in advertising 

Ne ¢ 

pend- ‘oma pages. FIRST in number of advertisers. FIRST in advertis- 

0,000 = ~- 

ing of national concerns. FIRST in dollars spent by advertis- 

a 7 ers. FIRST in prestige, leadership . . . and FIRST in results 

ee produced among your bakery prospects and customers. 

Prac- 

rs of 

indus- ° P ° 

ss in § $144,966,500 of formula ingredients, equip- nominal volume increase experienced by the bak- 

Rag ment and supplies are the annual purchase of the ers of the South. 

e en- ~ *. 

i Or. § South’s bakers, and the figure grows year by year. Southern bakers buy in huge volume—with restric- 

bread, § With increased Southern living standards building tions off, this sales volume will rise to even more 

— a bigger market for baked goods, and the bakers’ impressive figures. Southern bakers have spent: 

me e . 

uding need for more supplies and more fully mechanized Flour, $53,903,750; Sugar, $14,735,000; Corn 

ist b. production to meet this growing demand, this sales Syrup, $420,000; Eggs, $9,956,250; Butter, $2,- 

ye of | Agure is soaring. 214,000; Oleo, $1,750,000; Lard, $5,610,000; 
al New South Baker has, since 1910, covered and Other Shortening, $10,145,000; Milk, $6,951,250; 

10,000 § cultivated the rich Southern market. The leader- Malt Extract, $727,500; Fruit, $5,492,500; Yeast, 
publication of the Southern baking industry for $5,160,000; Salt, $465,000; Containers, Wrap- 

bread nearly 36 years, New South Baker has been build- pers, ete., $20,518,750; Machinery and Equip- 
ing among Southern bakers ready acceptance of ment, $6,917,500. 

——. | manufactured goods advertised in its pages. The This does not include the trucks, air-conditioning, 
confidence built through the years reflects itself temperature and humidity controls, store fronts 
clearly in the business that flows from the South and a long list of other purchases. Nor does it 

oa to the advertisers who consistently keep their mes- include plants in construction—now or in 1943 

ckers, sage here. The list below speaks better than words when these figures were completed. 

mae of this. Obviously, the southern area demands strong bus- 

at The South is the bakery industry’s greatest post- iness paper support for salesmen to help them do 

4 war market. Industry’s move South is the basis their jobs. New South Baker is first in the South 

496 and reason for the South’s rising income and stan- —the Number One Medium to use to increase 

451 es ° ° ° ens 

a8 dard of living. Which are reflected in the phe- postwar sales in a highly competitive market. 

32" 

, 620 4 

= NEW SOUTH BAKER ”™2.." “ 

> Atlanta, Ga. 

1520 

VY D neciecs nace samy, ADVERTISERS STAY WITH US 

377 Baker Perkins (Werner & Pfieid- 

650 YEARS erer Company 

a Century Machine Company 20- 30 American Dry Milk Institute 1 0 ~ 2 Bettendorf Company (Micro 

’ Corn Products Sales Company (Corn Prod- Asportage Machine & Fo Corporation) 

288 uets Refining Company) YEARS Company YEARS Borden Sales Company 

ons Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. Anheuser Busch Sales Corporation wists Wine Miner. dee 

1205 ff Dutchess Tool Company Commander-Larabee Milling Company <sethaes saga 

, 866 General Mills (Washburn Crosby Company) (Commander Milling Company) Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 

|, 846 6. C. Bear & Company (Bear Brothers Com- Deqqnany Cosp. ty America »(Doughnut Ma- Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company 

v4 de ia Corp. Haller Oven Company (Haller Baking Com- Oakite Products Co. 

265 4 ions Company 3 = . ae Manufacturing Com Oliver Machinery Company 

reper’ ar Company) — Hobart Mfg. Company ir Southern Waxed Paper Company 

ie was x “Marshall Oven ™ National Almond Products C J. R. Short Milling Company 
Ned Star Yeast & Products Company (Red 1 > — paced Campbell Bak- Standard Tilton Milling Company 

time anda‘d Brands (Fleischmann Company) «. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company Switt & Company 

psent ng Thomson Machine Compan Russell Miller Milling Gomoasy Wm. Hood Dunwoody Institute 
Union Machinery Company (Union Wrap- Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Company Wilson & Company, formerly Bakerite 
Clon Steel Predueta Com ha Union Sani- Wichite Sour ‘Mille Company Company 

Census ff tary Rack Mfg. co.) Wilson & Company Worcester Salt Company 
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Principal Materials Consumed by the Baking Industry 
1939 1937 
Reported by bakeries Reported by bakeries 
classified in the— classified in the—— 
Bread and Bread and 
Total for fother Bakery | Biscuit, Total for other Bakery | Biscuit, 
the Products (Ex- | Crackers, the Products (Ex-/ Crackers, 
industries cept Biscuit, and industries cept Biscuit, and 
Crackers, and | Pretzels Crackers, and/ Pretzels 
Pretzels) industry 2/ Pretzels) industry 4/ 
industry VY industry 7 ‘ 
Flour: ‘ 
Total barrels........ | 47,020,627] 41,328,030 | 5,692,597 | 44,292,764} 38,564,899 Reape : 
—— Total cost......se.+ 5,618,942 | $194,247,502 |$21,371,440 | $266,479,439 | $236, 986,120 94935319 ' 
2 
Total barrels... 43,857,818 38,232,230 5,625,588 41,515,936 35,862,039 een L 
me Total cost...... $197, 247,652 $176,148, 554 $21,099,098 397, $219,238,030 9159,430 S 
te: 
Barrels. ..cccccsccses 41,901, 268 36,383,491 5,517,777 39,803, 573 34, 286, 889 5,516,684 . 
COSbsceesecsccseseses | $188,033,486 | $167,324,808 | $20,708,678 | $237,776,105 | $209,283,743 |$28,492,362 F 
— (including In 
: 
ee 1,956,550} 1,848,739 | 107,811 | 1,712,363) 1,575,150 | 137,213 . 
Cost....seees eecesces $9,214,166 $8,823,746 $390,420 | $10,621,355] $9,954,287 $667,068 z 
3 
Barrels......... piideoishenn 1,712, 361 1,686,865 25,516 1,559,038 | 1,524,139 345899 flo 
CoSbecccccccccccecs eocccece $7,602,757 $7,518,718 $84,039 $8,314,216 $8,172, 377 $141,839 col 
Other flour: pe! 
BOrTOlSsssccccccccccccess ° 1,450,428 1,408,935 41,493 1,217,790 1,178,721 39,069 Th 
GasBeccccccccce eeeeeee eevee $10,768, 533 $10, 580,230 $188, 303 $9,767,763 $9,575,713 $192,050 yes 
Sugar: ST 
Total pounds......... (1,256,327, 386 | 1,015,794,639 | 240,532,747 [1,130,639,487 | 912,356,961 /218, 282,526 tus 
poche ete Metter eeenneee | 958)9A3,424 | $487180,994 120,763,090 _}_ 995,052,600 | 944996500 _1810,4354180 me 
: 
ee seesee | 383,442,668) 276,629,405 |106,813,263 | 278,819,580] 205,312,168 | 73,507,412 - 
out COBb ec cccccccccscccccccess $18,143,840 $13,269,147 | $4,874,693 $13,874,603 | $10,280,450 | $3,594,153 
: 
PatmEGscccccccccccesccecce 742,210,826 620,608,362 | 121,602,464 Th9 y449,194 | 610,655,996 |138,793,198 PC 
oun Cost. SOC eeee . $35,682,368 $30, 262,784 $5,419,584 $36,901,546 $30, 315,071 $6,586,475 he 
t supr 
POUNdS. 2... ee eecees coccccce 130,673,892 118,556,872 | 12,117,022 102,370,713 96, 388,797 5,981,916 mer 
Coste ccccceces eeeeeeeeeeee $5,117,216 $4,648,463 $468,753 $4,255,531 $4,000,979 $254,552 bake 
sorn sirup: plac. 
Pounds.... eeeeeeeeeeee 50,383,909 26,037,856 2 346,053 (5) (5) (5) babe 
Cost....c.ccccceceseseceee | $2,679,643] $1,010,534 | $669,109 | $1,773,434] $985,885 | $787,549 ak 
Regs, fresh, frozen, dried, or rea: 
BR nn cost Q/eccccccccesccccccccs $33,897,687 $33,026, 557 $871,130 $32,834,612 $31,995,414 $839,198 ~ 
t a 
See eeemcanenenstesesnoncs Py oie’ tn ne y inp he 
CCC RRR ROR Ree eee . 3 Ame 
Oleomargarine: ines or : 55,571,347) 41,493,065 | 14,078,282 pow 
POURNGS. cc ccccccccscecss eeeee eee 31,017,544 20,425,230 10 592,314 $13, 303,242 $11,151,095 $2,152,147 _— 
GOEBoccccesocccececececcesencee $3,446,082 $2,511,172 $934, bel 
Lard: akir 
BIUMESe cocccccececcccccceccosce 284,171,707 234,920,531 49,251,176 175,712,844 154,374,199 21,338,645 Lad 
GOmBecccccccccccccctccccocccese $22,443,843 $19,017, 387 $3,426,456 $21,157,668 $18,645,978 $2, 511,690 fa 
BShortenings other than lard: the 
POE c coccccccccccecocecccecce 411,379,490 327,466,498 83,912,992 441,635,789 339,189,633 102,446,156 eas 
Gash cc ccccccccccccccccccccccece $40,581,315] $33,704,621 | $6,876,694 | $52,600,847] $40,861,773 |$11,739,074 peric 
Milk: To 
Total Pounds. ...esees 476,032, 306 466,708,731 9 323,575 447 5076, 964 437,373,389 9,703,575 she y 
saute, MAE tascevecvnee | $27,007,957 | $27,233,327 $57, $28,048,241 | $27,454,821 | $593,420 dot 
t rap a 
POUNGS....0sssececeseeecee | 137,796,142] 136,210,041 | 1,566,101 | 128,451,511 | 126,140,150 | 2,311,361 tt 
Coste cccccccccccccccccccce $5,487,688 $5,458,488 $29, $5,608,733 $5,571,523 $37,210 ments 
Condensed and evaporated: - 
Pounds. .ccesess eeeeeeeeee . 169, 556,926 167,757,236 1,799,690 181,836,209 178,936,845 2 899, 364 bigges 
eee tr oreneeneerees $9,655,898 $9,565,098 $90, $10,751,341 $10, 568,759 $182, 582 baked 
ds 
Pounds. Seeeeeeeeeeeee eeree 168,679,238 162,741,454 5 937,784 136,789,244 132,296,394 4 492,850 co 
Caste apccccccccccce weccece $12,664,371 | $12,209,731 $454,640 , 688, $11,314,539 373,628 ears 
Malt extract: h eh 
POUNGSs cecccccccccccceseseseess 40,175,756 36,943,795 3 231,961 (5) (5) (5) subse 
iinsbceseneeresens eeenesces $2,913,022 $2,717,547 $195,475 (5 (5) (5) oo 
— cost. RRR eee eee . $21,970,746 $20,676,327 $1,294,419 (5 (5) (5) They 
east: f $2 
Pounds...... cccccccccce PPYTTiT 147,770,275 146,000,986 1,769,289 139,209,757 | 137,555,500 1,654,257 real R 
ane comes eereteteneeneescencsce | $20)642,179 | $20,403,348 $238, $21,789,360 | $21,551,144 | $236,216 aoe 
: Sequer 
POUNGS. occ ceececccesees esecee + | 189,205,224] 161,863,248 | 27,341,976 (5) (5) (5) ~ My 
Cost..ccccccccccseccccceccceece | $2,859,337) $1,618,811] $240,526 (5) (5) (5) es 
Containers (boxes, cartons, paper ke baid 
wrappers, 6tc.), COSt..cssecceceees $82,064,305 $62,138,361 | $19,925,944 $74,576,203 | $55,280,066 9,296,137 Pal 
Detailed data reported by 17,172 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 97.8 per cent of the total values =. 
of products for the industry. *Detatled data reported by 344 establishments, whose value of products amounted to 99.8 pe! barat; 
cent of the total value of products for the industry. *Detailed data reported by 14,731 establishments, whose value of prod Weak.4 
ucts amounted to 94.1 per cent of the total value of products for the industry. ‘Detailed data reported by 306 establish $1,323, 7 
ments, whose value of products amounted to 99.7 per cent ofthe total value of products for the industry. *Data not avail get of 
able. *Figures for 1937 reported as ‘‘Eggs, fresh, frozen, or dried.” —Bureau of the Census ng 
une 
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BAKERS’ HELPER, America’s oldest bakery magazine, leads all bakery publications in 
number of paid subscriptions going into bakeries. While the number of bakeries has 
decreased, since 1940, by some 3000, the bakers subscribing to BAKERS’ HELPER 
actually increased by 2100.* Thus BAKERS’ HELPER is now exerting an even greater 
influence on America’s successful bakers than ever before. 


THE MARKET 


SIZE. Baking is a 2% billion dollar market! 
The dominant factor which controls spend- 
ing is income. In this respect Baking ranks 
FIFTH among all manufacturing industries. 
In Number of Establishments, baking stands 
FIRST. Government calculations indicate 
that the 1944 bakery tonnage was approxi- 
mately 22% above 1940. National per capita 
four consumption through production of 
commercial baked foods, rose frem 67 lbs. 
per person in 1939 to about 93 lbs. in 1944, 
This represents a 38% increase over the 5- 
year period. 

STABILITY. Bakery foods are eaten at vir- 
tually every meal by old and young, rich 
and poor. Few markets enjoy such stability 
throughout booms and depressions, through 
all seasons of the year. 


POSTWAR OUTLOOK 


stwar market for new equipment and 
supr s is tremendous Machinery and equip- 
mer s in great need of replacement The 
president of one large chain states, “‘they (the 


bakers) will willingly spend $50,000,000 for re- 
placement needs in 3 months when equipment 
s again available” While the number of 


kery establishments declined during the war, 


the lume of bakery products greatly in- 
eased The production of bakery flour in 
44 was 35.6% over 1939 
ting at peak capacity during the war 
America’s hard-pressed bakers need just 
everything. They have nobly served 
An : overcoming many obstacles—man 


Ww shortage, material! shortages, equipment 
eakdowns at the same time handling 
n ed business due to women working in 


wa nts, and doing considerably less home- 
ak 
The iking Industry is the largest flour con- 

It is interesting to note that in spite 
fa line in the number of bakeries during 
the r years, the volume of.bakery products 
great increased Between 1939 and 1944 
far flour decreased 26.2%, and for the same 
per bakery flour increased 35.6%. And, there 
s eve reason to believe that with the house- 


ew-earned freedom from kitchen chores, 
continue to buy from the baker. 
s the now 


mportant postwar factor 


pening of new bakeries With the re- 
rn thousands of veterans and the return 
tf erly rationed materials, new establish- 


bound to follow in increasing num 


ers iking all these factors into considera- 
lon baking industry is destined for the 
biggest peacetime tonnage of commercially 
baked foods in history. 
COVERAGE 
AK S HELPER is now at a new record 
gr th in total net paid circulation and 
subs tions going into bakeries Key men, 
ng a cross section of the whole in- 
subscribe for BAKERS’ HELPER. 
Le giad to pay its relatively high price 
$ r 26 issues. It has the largest paid 
reu going into bakeries, and is intens- 
ively read. Our subscribers are thus shaken 
aro i sieve—finer than the ordinary. Con- 


those who continue on the subscrib- 
re the more important baker-buyers 
responsible for 90 per cent of the pro- 
f the baking industry. This excellent 


paid 





tlation, secured largely by mail, is 
a igh to cover the field adequately, 
Tect economically, profitably; yet not so 
tge to be wasteful. 
he r baking business is done by a com- 
parativ, small number of bakeries. This 
rer} vn shows 8,318 establishments had 
— 918 production, representing 93 per 
= e reported volume of the industry. 
a ¢ real buying power is concentrated 
June, 1945, statement. 


BAKERY PLANTS by VALUE of PRODUCTS* 





Size by Group Total 
No. of Value of Value of 
Plants Products Products _ 
8,875 $ 5,000 to $20,000 $ 102,450,941 
4,638 20,000 to 50,000 141,732,500 
3,680 50,00 upward 1,181,979,418 
8,318 $1,323,711,918 
17,193 $1,426,162,859 


*1937 Census, latest available breakdown 


among fewer than 10,000 bakeries This close- 
ly parallels the number of BAKERS’ HELPER 
subscribers, who thus represent a comprehens- 
ve coverage of the major buying power. 


EDITORIAL CHARACTER 


BAKERS’ HELPER is a fact publication for 
bakery owners, sales managers and production 
men. It tells the HOWS and WHYS of suc- 
essful methods of bakery production, adver- 
tising and selling It reports important news 
ind business-getting ideas for bakers in the 
least possible space every two weeks, and pre- 
sents the material in such form as to hold the 
interest of keen-minded bakers, without in- 
creasing the burden on their time. 

WASHINGTON NEWS BUREAU is meeting 
with great success in helping bakers keep in 


touch with the political and economic pulse 
of Washington 4 special representative, 
Lawrence Sullivan, is retained in Washington, 
D. C., to supply first hand reports on changes 


which affect the industry, and interpret them 


for bakers One of the outstanding veteran 
observers of the Washington scene, Mr. Sulli- 
van has published several! books, the latest of 


which, *“*RBureaucracy Runs Amuck”, was 
“boiled down’”’ in Readers Digest In addition, 
a network of correspondents, located’in impor- 
tant centers, serve our readers by reporting 
their observations on how local bakers are 
solving their post-war problems 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


BAKERS’ HELPER’S editorial leadership, long 
recognized throughout the industry, is respons- 


ible for the magazine's authoritative content. 
For outstanding editorial quality, BAKERS’ 
HELPER has received the Award of Excellence 
from the National Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors, in a competition of 1,500 business publi- 


cations. The main editorial responsibilities 
rest wth Charles C. Swearingen, who has a 
particularly fine background of newspaper and 
business magazine experience extending over 
the past twenty years In addition, he is well 
acquainted with the problems of the bakery 
field, having handled bakers’ requests for ad- 
vice on management and personnel problems 
over a long period The BAKERS’ HELPER 
staff includes men who are without peers in 
their fields. 


EDITORIAL SERVICES 


BAKERS’ HELPER initiates and 
many special editorial services to 
special needs of its readers 

CAKE SECTION Readership studies confirm 
earlier surveys that one of the most widely- 
read features is “Cakes, Pastries and Pies’’— 
part of every issue 
ANNUAL SURVEYS 
tive years, BAKERS’ 
the baking industry and 
liable information on many 


@® BAKERS 


operates 
meet the 


For thirteen consecu- 
HELPER has surveyed 
brought to light re- 
phases of bakery 





BUYING DIRECTORY. Published annually 
since 1934 as a special section of a regular is- 
sue, the Bakers’ Buying Directory has devel- 
oped into an exclusive feature of some 100 
pages, bound as a separate volume. In it are 
found more than 1,600 companies supplying 
490 kinds of materials, equipment and services 
needed by bakeries. 

FILE NUMBERS. Through File Number Ref- 
erences run in BAKERS’ HELPER, bakers 
learn of new recipe booklets, helpful literature 
describing new equipment, etc. The number 
of such requests handled for bakers has in- 
creased to over 1,800 per year, an average of 
7.5 requests per reference. 

THE BUYER’S NOTEBOOK is devoted to a 
description of new and improved items of 
equipment, recent developments in products, 


etc. Illustrations, when furnished by the 
manufacturer, are shown. 

ADVISORY SERVICE Reader-response is 
further indicated by the many requests for 
advisory service, which are of almost every 
conceivable type. 

Alert editorial leadership just naturally re- 
sults in responsive advertising leadership 
From an 8&-page booklet 59 years ago, BAK- 


ERS’ HELPER has grown to a successful busi- 
ness magazine of over 100 pages, with a pres- 
ent day circulation of 12,000 copies. 

Through the years it has proved its value to 
readers and advertisers alike. Advertisers 
have become aware of the friendly, yet re- 
spectful, grip BAKERS’ HELPER has on the 
industry—the high percentage of the im- 
portant baker-buyers it reaches—and the num- 
ber and quality of response to its advertising. 


Bakers Helper 
AVERAGE ADVERTISING PAGE§ 


PER ISSUE 


MiRC ELBE LY BELL) 


As a result, manufacturers have placed 32% 
more advertising per issue in BAKERS’ 
HELPER than any other bakery magazine. 
From first hand experience, 111 agencies and 
237 advertisers—41 new in 1944—know the 
economy of helping preserve markets through 
BAKERS’ HELPER And, the fact that the 
number of BAKERS’ HELPER subscribers in- 





creased by over 2,100 during the war years, 
when the number of bakery establishments 
greatly declined, proves the value of BAK- 


This fact, alone, 
by advertisers 


ERS’ HELPER to its readers. 
deserves serious consideration 
of products that bakers buy. 
If you sell to bakers, include 
HELPER on your 1946 schedule 
profitable sales. 


SERVICES FOR ADVERTISERS 


BAKERS’ 
for quick, 


BLUE BOOK is a spe- 
cial free service to help 
our advertisers’ sell 
more economically. The 
BLUE BOOK is con- 
stantly revised, loose- 
leaf, full of helpful 
facts about 7,500 of the 
most worthwhile bak- 
eries. It lists execu- 
tives’ names, number 
of trucks, number of 
employees, method of 
distribution, and an- 
nual gross sales 





Write for the 9-year trend picture- 
chart—also the 24-page postwar pres- 
entation “In the Days Ahead’’—also re- 
print of the 13th Annual Study of the 
Baking Industry, which answers the 
questions, “What happened to baking 
in 1944?” and “What is ahead in 
1946?” 


' HELPER @ 


THE BAKING INDUSTRY MAGAZINE — PUBLISHED EVERY TWO WEEKS 
105 WEST ADAMS ST. @ CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


427 W. FIFTH ST. @ LOS ANGELES 
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“Contain thiamin vitamin B i . . Dough Boy, The, 401 Board of Trad 
a . — ) Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 504 Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. Published 4 









nicotinic acid (a vitamin of the ‘vita- N. Berrien St., Albion, Mich. The Dough Boy, Inc. Est. 1939. Con. 
min B complex’), and iron.” Bakery Sales Assn., 2918 N. Farwell trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. pe page, 

‘als Ave,, Milwaukee. Bia gt ee] F 
Associations _ Biseuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assn., 233 3,222. Rates— ™ 
American Bakers Assn., 105 W. Broadway, New York. Times } Page ly Page % Page 
Adams St., Chicago, National Bakers Supply House is $ 57.75 . 31.50 . te 
17.33 





American Society of Bakery Engi- Assn., Northland and Bailey Sts., Buf- 2.50 
neers, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago. falo, N. Y. Color, oom 25% Say ee “oe ¢ — 













Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- Specialty Bakery Owners of Amer- = ale ge 
‘ , . . oC Jewish Bakers’ Voice, Inc., 320 Broad- 
ica, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. ica, 299 Broadway, New York. way, New York 7. Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Type page, 7%x10. Published 





2 s Friday. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
Publications discounts, 13-2 . Circulation, 2,000. Rai med 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, Times ; Page ; 3 ee < Page 
















light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period .. 52.00 32°00 21 00 
ending June 30, 1945.] 26 46.00 20.00 1.00 
52 43.00 25.00 00 

American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th St., Min- — 
neapolis 2, Published by The Miller Pub. CCA Gay me 
New South Baker, 761 Peachtree St., N. E, 





Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- Bakers’ Review, 330 W. 42nd St, New Atlanta, Ga. Published by Walter W. 
lished Ist Wednesday of month. Forms York 18. Published by Wm. R. Gregory Brown Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 









































































































































close 15th preceding. Agency dis- Co. Est. 1898. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
counts, none. a 9,560. Rates— page, 4%x7. Published Ist. Forms close Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
otmes 2 aote ; he Siseo — Fd discounts, none. Circula- counts, none. Circulation, 4,412. Rates— 
: ion, 22,464; (gross), 24,852. Bakeries, ) 
12 100.00 65 30.00 owners and executives, 21,317; managers, shee Hy ? ——- Fy yy = 
Color, red only, $15; bleed, ” 510. 765; others, 282. Rates— 8 90.00 55.00 33.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 75.00 45.00 30.00 
American Independent Baker, 2 Broad- 1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 Pa (red), $25; bleed $10 
way, New York. Published by American 12 140.00 75.00 40.00 For additional data see page 81 TH 
Bakers Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1912. Sub- Standard color, red or Persian orange, : . 
scription, $3. ‘trim size, 834%x11%._ Type $30 per page; bleed, $25 per page. ~ an 
page, 7x10. Published Friday. Forms Southwestern Baker, The, 542 M. & M 
close Monday preceding. Agency dis- Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. Published by Tun- § )°® 
= a ae 4.858. oo ABC) @ nell-Webb Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Con- §f larg 
mes age age age : ? "size. 8%x11%.. Ty s 
Pe F508 Paes Fae Bakers Weenay, af Wont 45th St, New power 134210. Publiaied int. Forms cle | P 
0.0 9 2. TK isnec = lerican rade . Y : “ . 
+ ae se re 21.00 Publishing Co. Est. 1907. Subscription, 20th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- § cou! 
52 70.00 38.00 20.00 $3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Om. 3/10. ates— tota 
Color, $30 per page. Bleed, $10. Published Monday. Forms close 12 Times 1 Page % Page ry Page & bak: 
days preceding. Agency discounts, none. 1 $ 75.00 $ 45.40 27.40 
Bakers’ Digest, The, 965 Montana St., Circulation, 10,331; (gross), 10,864, Bak- 6 67. ss 40.80 ae 1b 
Chicago 14, Published by Siebel Pub. Co. eries and bakery owners, 6,813; execu- 12 54. 32.70 17.70 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. Trim size, tives, managers and foremen, 1,314; Color, red, bred bleed, 10%. THE 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published bakery supplies, 1,468; others, 982. 
bi-monthly 10th. Forms close Ist. N.LA.A. Rates—l page, $200; 13 pages, $146; 26 Bake 
statement on request. Agency discounts, pages, $134; 52 pages, $120. Rates based Western Baker, 121 Second St., San Fran- tio 
none, Circulation (Swern), 4,821; (gross), On total amount of space used in one cisco 5. Published by Miller Freeman - 
5.211. Paid, 2,709; controlled, 2,212. year. Units only in 1, %, %, or % pages. Publications. Est. 1906. Subscription, $1 @ “rcu 
Rates— Rates on fractional pages in proportion for 3 years. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type supe 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page to rate earned. page, 7x10. Published 28th preceding. ible 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.09 Standard color—red or Persian orange, Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 0-2. § 
3 110.00 65.00 85.00 — option, page $30; bleed, $25 N. 1. A. A. statement on request. Rates— §@ ducti 
100.00 60. 3.00 ™ 
Color, red, $30: bleed, 10%. . For additional data see pages 78-79. — S12000 % 700 gicoee Foun 
or additional data see page 85. \ 
Gatcene Retail =~ —— S. Michigan a3 at T+} Hi 00 $5.08 _ 
Ave., Chicago 19. *ublished by Eugene Standard color or n 
D. Day. Est. 1935. Controlled. Trim = CSD, See Per pees The 
Bakers’ Helper, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 5!z¢. 3%x1l1%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- back 
cago 3. Published by Bakers’ Helper Co. lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency CANADA Cx 
Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8x discounts, none. Circulation, 2,000. paper 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published every Rates—! page $40; % page, $36; % page, rect t 
other Saturday. Forms close 10 days #18. Discount of 25% for 12 or more full : 
preceding. N.LA.A. statement on re- Paces during one year. all ec 
uest. A-reney discounts, none. Circula- Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. plant 
tion, 11,575; (gross), 12,345. Bakeries and Canadian Baker, Richmond and Shep- : 
bakery owners, 6,931: executives and Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St.. New York 4rd Sts., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
managers, 2,057; bakery workers, 688; 19. Published by American Trade Pub. Co. Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1888. Con- 
bakery supplies, 1,076; others, 943. Rates, Est. 1912. Subscription, $3. Trim size, trolled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Tyrell CIRC 
based on total amount of space used in 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
ome year: 1 page, $210; 3 pages, 185; 6 on Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 @ The 
pages, $165: 13 pages, $150; 26 pages, counts, none. Circulation on application. Circulation, Sept., 1944, 3,330, Rates— Diges 
$135: 562 pages, $125. Rates on fractional Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Page e 
pases in proportion to rate earned. Times 1 Page 1 $ age 3 46.u0 $ 30.00 ship i 
tandard color, $30 per page; bleed, $25 1 $100.00 6 =. 40.00 26.00 & rate i: 
per page. 6 70.00 12 37.60 33.80 ; 
For additional data see page 838. 12 60.00 Color, $22. oy a 10%. When 
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. . the Industry’s frodluction Paper 














Covers the Nation’s Baking Industry with 5,000 copies to All 
Organizations whose annual sales exceed $50,000 — representing 
80% of the Two Billion Dollar Bakery Market 





THE MARKET 


The value of bakery goods produced last 
year is estimated at $2,340,516,000. The 
large and medium size bakeries (minimum 
production and sales $50,000 annually) ac- 
counted for $1,797,331,000 or 76.8% of the 
total. There are approximately 4,000 such 
bakeries out of a total estimated at 18,000. 













THE PUBLICATION 


Bakers Digest is the Production Publica- 
tion of the Industry. It is edited for and 
circulates to executives and production 
superintendents in the 4,000 plants respons- 
ible for 76.8% of the Industry’s total pro- 
duction. 












Founded in 1926 as a quarterly, it has 
been published bi-monthly since 1943. Plans 
for monthly issuance are now in progress. 
The publication’s authoritative scientific 
background distinguishes it as the key 
paper of the Industry among those who di- 
rect the use of and specify the purchase of 
all equipment and materials in the baking 
plant. 













CIRCULATION 


The total guaranteed circulation of Bakers 
Digest is 5,000 copies . . . average reader- 
ship is four per copy. The subscription 
rate is $2.00 per year. 








When requested, a photostatic copy of the 
Digest’s U. S. Post Office mailing receipt 
will be attached to advertising invoices. 






MANAGEMENT 


C. A. DARLING—Managing Director, 30 
years of publishing experience—newspaper, 
general magazine and business paper. Staff 
member of the originai A.E.F. Stars & 
Mtripes in Paris. 
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CHICAGO | 14— 965 Montana St. 


HiIl BES 


DETRO! 


BAKERS 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

DR. J. E. SIEBEL—Editorial Director, has 
been identified with the Baking Industry 
for over 40 years. He is the son of the late 
founder of the Siebel technical organiza- 
tions, organized in 1872.. Dr. Siebel is con- 
sidered an authority on the food sciences. 


E. J. PYLER—Editor, is a comparatively 
young man with a background of food 
technology and journalism which fits him 
most aptly for his job. He is an able 
writer, with keen, analytical mind and is, 
in a large measure, responsible for the pub- 
standing throughout the 


lication’s high 


Industry. 


ALLAN E. BEACH—Associate Editor and 
Eastern Manager, has been identified with 
the Baking Industry for a number of years. 
In the thirties, as advertising manager of a 
Cincinnati machinery equipment firm, he 
also served as secretary of the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the National Industrial Adver- 
tiser’s Association. He has been with the 
Digest since 1940, directing the activities 
of its New York office. He is a prolific 
writer and has an excellent understanding 
of the Industry’s manifold production 
problems. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising pages in the Bakers Digest have 
doubled in the past two years. Listed be- 
low are some of the page advertisers. 


American Cyanamide and Chemical 
Corp. 

American Dry Milk Institute 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

The Borden Company 

Bowman Dairy Co, 

Diversey Corporation 

Doughnut Corp. of America 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY—FEBRUARY—APRIL—JUNE—AUGUST—OCTOBER—DECEMBER 


DIGEST 


ON PAPER 
NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. 
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General Mills, Inc. 

Kraft Cheese Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills Co. 

Red Star Yeast Co. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
J. R. Short Milling Co. 
Standard Brands, Ine. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Union Steel Products Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc 


New advertisers are starting with every 
issue. If your products are used for the 
production or delivery of baked goods by 
plants whose annual sales exceed $50,000, 
Bakers Digest can help you do a successful, 
continuous sales job. 





FIVE POINTS TO REMEMBER 
WHEN SELECTING MEDIA TO 
COVER THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


1. Bakers Digest is read by the men 
who direct the use of and specify the 
purchase of all equipment and ma- 
terials used in the baking plant. 


2. Bakers Digest brings to the read- 
er new ideas and reports on scien- 
tific progress in baking, obtainable 
nowhere else, which he can readily 
absorb and put to use at a profit. 


3. Bakers Digest is written in non- 
technical language anyone can un- 
derstand. 


4. Bakers Digest readers are in a 
buying mood when they read your 
advertising message. The editorial 
content assures that. 


5. Your advertising in Bakers Digest 
is guaranteed long reader life and 
many readers in each plant because 
copies are passed along and then in- 
dexed and filed for future reference. 
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Banking and Financial 


(See also Insurance) 


As of Dec. 31, 1944, the United 
States had 18,956 banks, of which 4,178 
were branches. There were 5,026 na- 
tional banks, 9,501 state banks, 142 
private banks and 108 others, accord- 
ing to Bankers Monthly. 

These banks had capital of $3,075,- 
958,000; surplus, $4,691,703,000; undi- 
vided profits and reserves, $2,177,832,- 
000; deposits, $143,017,960,000; other 
liabilities, $661,949,000. 

Resources included $31,362,488,000 in 
cash and exchange due from banks; U. 
S. Government securities, $86,463,927,- 
000; other securities, $7,584,789,000; 
loans, $26,357,371,000; other, $1,856,- 
827,000. 


Sales Finance Companies 


As the result of government restric- 
tions on production of civilian products 
and instalment buying, operations of 
sales finance companies have been con- 
tracting since the war. In Dec., 
1944, the index of the Current Statis- 
tical Service, Bureau of the Census, in- 
dicated that volume was only 18 per 
cent of that on Dec. 31, 1939. Retail 
automotive was 15 per cent; wholesale 
automotive, 24; wholesale other than 
automotive, 11; other retail consumers’ 
goods, 26; industrial, commercial and 
farm equipment, 23. 


Paper acquired during Dec., 1944, 
amounted to $65,362,000, of which $29,- 
975,000 represented sales financing, $7,- 
993,000 personal loans, and $27,394,000, 
business loans. Outstanding balances 
on Dec. 31, 1944, were $235,955,000, of 
which $31,363,000 represented personal 
loans; $39,085,000, business loans, and 
$165,507,000 sales financing. 
Associations 

American Assn. of Small Loan Com- 
panies, 815 15th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

American Bankers Assn., 22 E. 40th 
St., New York. 

American Finance Conference, 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
128 E. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn., 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 


National Assn. of Securities Dealers, 
111 Broadway, New York. 
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Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


light face. 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 
4. Published by American Bankers, Inc. 
Est. 1836. Subscription, $12. Trim size. 
11%x17\%. Type page, 9%x15. Published 
daily except Sundays and holidays. 
Forms close 5 p. m., Sat., 1 p. m. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,825. Rates- 
Agate Line 
$0.30 


American Savings and Loan News, 22 E. 
12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. Published by 
American Savings & Loan News Pub. 
Co. Est. 1880. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$195.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
6 175.00 110.00 60.00 
12 160.00 90.00 52.50 
Bleed rate, 10% extra 


Times 





621 Pyramid 
Published by 
Est. 1917. Sub- 


Arkansas Banker, The, 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
Arkansas Bankers’ Ass'n. 
scription, $1 (partly free). Trim size. 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10\%. Published 
25th forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,250. Rates— 


1 page, $40.00; % page, $25.00; % page, 
$15.00. 


Bank Directory of the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District, 603 Second Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. Published by Commercial 
West Co. Subscription, $5.00. Trim size, 
3%x5%. Type page, 2%x5. Published 
March. Forms close Feb. 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—1l1 page, $100; 
% page, $60. 


Banker, with which is consolidated The 
North Pacific Banker, 329 S.W. 5th Ave., 
Portland, 4, Ore. Official organ of Ore- 
gon Safe Deposit Ass'n, Portland Chap- 
ter American Institute of Banking. Est. 
1902. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close _ 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,047. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 
1 $ 85.00 46.50 
6 .00 41.50 
12 70.00 38.50 
Color rate, $20. 


Page 
25.00 
22.00 
20.00 





Banker and Tradesman, 465 Main St., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Published by Banker 
& Tradesman Pub. Co. Est. 1872. Sub- 
scription, $12. Trim size, 10x15. Type 
page, 8%x13%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close ednesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,702. Rates— 
1 page, $162: by the inch, $3.00. Dis- 
counts for 3, 6 and 12 mo. contracts. 


Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Rand McNally & Co. 
Est. 1883 Subscription price, $s per 
year for extra subscriptions. Trim size, 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, July, 1945, 
18,074; (gross), 19,160. Banks, officials, 
17,930; others, 204. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $250.00 $135.00 

6 220.00 120.00 " 

12 200.00 110.00 60.00 
Color rates (inside pages), $75 per page. 
Bleed rate 10% extra. 


Banking, 22 E. 40th St.. New York, 16. 
Published by American Bankers Ass’n. 











Est. 1908. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
7%xll. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 32,062; (gross), 33,070. 
Banks, financial and banking firms 
16,105; directors, officers, trustees nd 
employes, 11,071; others, 4,737. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $220.00 $120.00 

6 320.00 180.00 100 
280.00 160.60 90.00 


12 
Color, $100 per page; bleed, 10% extra. 





Banking Law Journal, incorporated with 
The Bankers Magazine, 465 Main St., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Published by Bank- 
ers Pub. Co. Est. 1846. Subscription, $8. 
pcan ee ee eee 15th. Agency 
scounts, -2. Circluation Ss . 
— —) = as 
mes age % Page % Page 
1 $138.00 $ 40.00 
6 127.00 36.00 
12 110.00 82.00 


Bank Man, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. 
Published by Chicago Chapter, Am. In- 
stitute of Banking. Est. 1906. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, ix 
7%. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,671 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 
5 47.00 , 
11 46.00 


Bank News, 913 Main St., Kansas ‘ f 
Mo. Published by Financial Publicatior 
Inc. Est. 1923. Subscripti : r 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms « 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 2,204. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page 

$110.00 

95.00 

12 85.00 
Color rates on request. 


@ 


Barron’s—The National Business and 
Financial Weekly, 40 New St., New York. 
Published by Barron’s Pub. Co. Est. 
1921. Subscription, $10. Type page, 12x 
17%. Published Monday. Forms close 
3:30 p.m. Friday. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 28,216. Rates—One line, $0.70; 
2,500 lines, $0.60; 5,000 lines, $0.50. 





% Page 
$ 20.00 
18.00 
17.00 





> 60.00 
55.00 


50.00 





The Bond Buyer. 67 Pearl St., New York 
City 4. Published by The Bond Buyer, Inc 
Est. 1891. Subscription, $35. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 8%x112/7. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 


Times 
1 


13 

26 

52 1.20 
Legal bond notices $4.20 per inch for Ist 
insertion and $2.10 per inch for addi- 
tional insertions. Legal bond notices 
which do not conform to our standard 
wa $4.20 per inch per insertion, plus 








Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton 1, Mass. Est. 1887. Subscription, $18. 
Type page, 12x17%. Published daily ex- 
cept Sunday. Forms close 3 P.M. day 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 4,970. Rates—1 line, $0.50; 2,500 
lines, $0.45; 5,000 lines, $0.40. 





CCA 
Burroughs Clearing House, Burrs 
and 2nd Aves., Detroit 32, Mich. Publis! 
by Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
1916. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type |! 
7%x101/6. Published ist. Forms 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N. L 
statement on request. Circulation, 
1945, 60,805; (gross), 63,046. U. S. b 
40,421; Canadian and _ foreign, 
building dnd loan, 3,383; others, 1' 
Rates— : 
Times 1 Page * Page % 1 
1 $450.00 230.00 , 
5 330.00 175.00 5 
12 300.00 160.00 
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Coast Banker, 41 Sutter St., San Fran- Rates, General— page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
cisco 4 Published by Harry Lutgens. Times 1 Page 4 Frage 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
Est. 1908. Subscription, $5. Type page, 1 $450.00 225. 115.00 tion, 2,660; (gross), 3,356. Banks and 
75/6x10%. Published on 10th. Forms 7 400.00 q 100.00 bank officers, 2,429; bank directors, 273; 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-1. Circu- 13 375.00 J 90.00 others, 37. Rates— 
edge meee Great Lakes Banker. 105 W. Monroe St a as $126.00 ah Sooo 
“ Pa Page Page rea akes Banker. V. o d 50. 
= 6tiese 6 bake ie) «Chicago 3. Published by Illinois Bankers 6 00 55.00 35.00 
6 135.00 75.60 41.40 Assn. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 12 + 00 50.00 30.00 
20.00 37.20 36.80 size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published — 
=m § 12 cvtaagad Rg 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis-  id-Western Banker, 110 E. Wisconsin 
a! Standard color rate, $25 each color counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,363. Rates— Aye, Milwaukee 2. Published by Bankers 
enet Ea Times % Page % Page pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscripti 3 
shed aac. : . Co, Et all ption, § 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 1 . $ 50.00 $ 28.00 Tri pr i lehienaat as a 
unts : yy = = rim size, 8%4xl1l Type page, 7x10. 
070. Park Place, Box 958, New York 8, N. ¥. 6 : 46.00 25.00 Published ist. sorms close 26th. Agency 
ttc Published by William B. Dana Co. Est 12 , 41.00 24.00 discounts, 15-0. Circulation (Sworn), 
s, 186 Subscription, $26. Trim size, 114 x 1,890. Rates— 
nd 14%. Type page, 105/16x13. Gen’l news Guide and Bulletin, 11 Hill St., Newark 2, jmes 1 Page % Page % Page 
5A . and advertising issue pub. every Thurs.; N. J. Published by N. J. Savings and 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 50.00 
ayy statistical issue, Monday. Forms close Loan League. Est. 1922. Subscription, 6 95.00 55.00 25 00 
).00 4p. m. day prec Agency discounts, $3.00. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 12 $5.00 50.00 30°00 
: +4 15- Rates— 6% x9 Published Jan., Feb., March, ; eh. See 
wen Times 1 Page Page May, July, Aug., Sept. and Nov. Forms é am) oe 
= $350.00 "Foo0-00 close 1st.’ Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- Mississipp! Banker, P. O. Box 37, Jack- 
canieil 320,00 17000 culation, 5, 962. Bateau =e 101, Miss. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. 
ri bey 2 > Trim size, 7% x 7 >», 64x8%. 
"a. 2 300.00 ma: = 4 R race Page Trim Sieg, 14x10. TyDe pews, CMxee: 
ank- 275.00 150.00 3 ; 76.00 38.00 cial organ Mississippi Banker Associa- 
$8. 6 ‘ 68.00 34.00 tion. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
ency § Commercial Bulletin, 144 High St., Bos- . 384. Rates— — A aR : 
orn), ton 10, Mass. Published by Curtis Guild & Industrial Banker, The, 116 E. Berry St., t!me* i eves & Page % Page 
;, Hist. 1859. Subscription, $4. Trim ‘Fort Wayne 2, Ind. Published by 3} + Tee y a8 + 19.38 
age e, 17%x23%. Type page, 15%x213/7. American Industrial Bankers’ Ass'n. Est. . 15.00 10.00 1.00 
0.00 Pub ished Saturd: iy. Forms close Friday. 1934. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%4x11%. ———— ne 
6.06 Agency discounts. 10-0. Rates— Type page, 7x10. Published monthly. Money and Commerce, 507 Columbia 
2.00 1Time 3Mos. 1Year Forms close 25th preceding month. ‘idg., Pittsburgh, 22, Pa. Published by 
ae Ist page, per in.., Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Finance Co. Official organ of Pa. and W. 
aX single col ..$5.60 $61.60 $224.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page virginia _Bankers’ Ass'ns. Est. 1902 
aa #h and St naare 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 29.00 Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
BE sp- per in., single col. 4.2 46.20 168.00 6 80.00 45.00 24.00 page, 8%4x1l. Published Saturday. Forms 
= ther pages per in., 12 75.00 42.00 22.50 lose Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
on single co ia sel 38.50 140.00 Color rates on request. tates—$2.50 inch on yearly contracts; 
} 671 eo llbmasoeelll _ $3.00 inch transient. 
. , : A Investment Dealers’ Digest, incorporat- “ — 
000 Commercial West, consolidated with Account, 67 Wall St.. New Mountain States Banker, 325 Colorado 
eo Montana Banker, Minnesota Banker, and 5. Published by Dealers’ Digest Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Pub- 
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Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles 


(See also Drugs, Proprietaries) 


The 83,071 beauty shops reported by 
the 1939 Census of Business had a vol- 
ume of $231,670,000, or $2,789 per 
establishment. The Bureau of the 
Census reported about 21,000,000 
women in the urban areas of the United 
States between the ages of 20 and 64. 
Apparently these women spent an aver- 
age of about $11 per year in beauty 
shops in 1939. 


A commodity breakdown of depart- 
ment store sales indicated that beauty 
shops, barber shops and workrooms of 
such establishments had 1939 receipts 
of $50,000,000. 


Trade estimates are much higher. 
The All Industry Council reported 113,- 
490 beauty shops in 1944, divided as 
follows by states: 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico... 
Wew YWOPR ...+> 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee ..... 


Alabama 
Arizona 

Arkansas 
California ..... 7 
Colorado 
Connecticut ... 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col’bia 
PECTED ccccres 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Iinois ... 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana ...... 


te SEDI 1,032 
"10,359 
609 
609 
460 
1,296 





seeee Sy 


Vermont 
Virginia 


Be el 1,5 
Washington ... 1,632 
West Virginia. 1,130 
Wisconsin . 1,864 
Wyoming ..... 


see 


These 113,490 shops, representing a 
numerical gain of 37 per cent over 
1989, did a 1944 volume of $650 mil- 
lion, a gain of 181 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Distribution also 
reported 4,199 combination barber and 
beauty shops, with a volume of $18,- 
618,000, and 117,998 barber shops, with 
avolume of $230,983,000. 

American Hairdresser’s analysis of 
1989 census figures indicated that al- 
most one-fourth of all beauty shops 
were located in 14 cities: Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, St. Louis and Washington, 
SC. 

This authority believes that a 20 per 
cent increase in the number of beauty 
shops will take place in the near future. 
Unless there is a radical change in the 
fow of population, most of these new- 
comers will be in metropolitan areas. 

Beauty shops were one of the first 
tetail groups to appreciate the advan- 
tages of air conditioning and the value 
of comfortable surroundings in gen- 
tral. In fact, the most successful shops 
tre those which have kept in the van 
i modernization, since service is uni- 
formly good, and other factors are like- 
ly to determine the customer’s choice. 





The average shop renovates its interior 
at least every five years. 

While beauty shops are important 
buyers of special furniture and equip- 
ment, they have also gained importance 
as re-sale outlets. The increasing num- 
ber of establishments, and the resulting 
keen competition have emphasized this 
phase of their evolution. Modern Beauty 
Shop reports that the percentage of 
merchandise (cosmetic sundries and 
gift items) sold by such establishments 
has quadrupled within the last decade. 
Women are exposed to a wide assort- 
ment of merchandise while in the shop, 
and tend to buy voluntarily. 

The heart of the business, however, 
continues to be the hair trade. Perma- 
nent waving accounts for about 55 
per cent of receipts, at an average 
price of $7. Shampooing amounts 
to 15 per cent of sales; manicuring, 4 
per cent; finger-waving, 25 per cent; 
haircutting, 2 per cent; hair coloring, 
2 per cent; facials, 2 per cent. Scalp 
and body treatments bring in the re- 
mainder. 

Beauty and barber shop equipment 
made in 1939 by 72 manufacturers had 
a wholesale value of $13,006,000, of 
which $10,877,000 consisted of the 
former. It was divided as follows: 

Permanent-waving machines, $2,021,- 
000; parts, $590,000; pads, $2,746,000; 
machineless permanent-waving equip- 
ment, $303,000; hair driers, $2,019,000; 
curlers, $2,042,000; other, $1,155,000. 

Hair work was produced by 42 estab- 
lishments in 1939, its value being $1,- 
401,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 


ed 861 barber and beauty supply 
houses, with sales of $44,598,000, a 
gain of 16.2 per cent over 1935. 


Toilet Articles 


Value of perfumes, cosmetics and 
other toilet preparations produced in 
1939 increased 11.4 per cent over 1937 
to $147,466,000. There were 539 manu- 
facturers, compared with 478 in 1937. 
The total was broken down as follows: 
1939 1937 
(Thousands) 

$8,480 


4,115 
17,597 


4,417 


Perfumes 
Toilet waterS ....csecceceees ° 
Creams, other than shaving 19,389 
Rouges: 

ert 


Lipsticks and lip rouge... 
Other rouges ....scceceess 2,257 
SPENEE. cu cedeceseoscsoses : 
Depilatories .. 
Shampoos: 
Containing soap 
Containing no -.soap....... 
Face powders 
Talcum powders 
Other toilet powders 
Face and hand lotions..... 
Hair dyes 
Hair tonics 
Hair dressings 
Deodorants for: human use.. 
Bath saits 
Manicure preparations 
Shaving cream, containing 
no soap 
Other toilet preparations... 


Associations 
Associated Master Barbers of Amer- 
ica, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Beauty and Barber Supply Institute, 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 


National Hairdressers and Cosmetol- 
ogists Assn., 3510 Olive St., St. Louis. 


National Beauty and Barber Mfrs. 
Assn., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 


eee eee eee eee 
eee ewe eee 


eee eee eee eens 
eee eee enee 


eeeeee 


Cee ee eee eee eee eee 
eee ee eee eee eee 
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4,187 
13,756 








Publications 
[Audited and worn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Hairdresser, 399 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x10%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 47,804; (gross), 48,688. Beauty 
shops and owners, 40,054; operators and 
managers, 8,082; others, 611. Rates 
Times 1 lage % Page \“, 

1 $380.00 $220.00 

6 315.00 180.00 

12 290.00 165.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $30. 

For additional data see page 91. 


American Perfumer & Essential Oil Re- 
view, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1906. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Final forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 2,657; (gross), 2,950. Manu- 
facturers, importers, distributors of per- 
fumes, cosmetics. flavors, soap and toilet 
preparations, 1,707; mfrs. and importers 
of natural oils, synthetic compounds, 
359; others, 652. Rates— 


Page 

$125.00 
105.00 

95.00 
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% Page 
$ 75.00 
65.00 


1 Page 

$135.00 
6 105.00 
12 90.00 52.50 

Standard color, $25.00; bleed 10%. 


Times 
1 





Rarber’s Journal, 19 W. 44th St., New 
York 18. Published by Beauty Culture 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x95%. 

Published lst. Forms close 5th. Agency 

discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 19,862. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 
1 $200.00 
6 160.00 
12 125.00 


% Page 
$125.00 
95.00 
75.00 


\% Page 





Beauty Culture, 19 W. 44th St., New York 
18. Published by Beauty Culture Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 
lished 20th preceding. Forms close 8th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
22,645. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $500.00 $325.00 275.00 
6 300.00 175.00 150.00 
12 225.00 135.00 90.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed rate, 10%. 


% Page 





BEAUTY SHOPS, TOILET ARTICLES 





Beauty Shop Compendium, 309 W. Jack- March. Forms close 25th 2nd month pre- 
son Blivd., Chicago 6. Published by ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
American Hairdresser. Type page, 7x10. tion, 45,264; , 46.220. Rates— 

Published Feb Forms close Jan. 21. Times ‘ % Page % Page 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1 $520.00 $300.60 $175.00 


23,000. Rates—1l1 page, $250; % page, 4 435.00 245.00 140.00 
$150; % page, $90 


Standard color, $100; bleed, $30. 





Beauty Trades Review, 381 Fourth St., Journeyman Barber, Hairdresser and 
New York. Published by Beauty Trades Cosmetologist Magazine, 1141 N. Dela- 
Bureau, Inc. Est. 1933. Type page, 9%x ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. Est. 1893. 
12%. Published monthly. Forms close Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0 lished Ist. Forms close 18th. Agency 
Rates discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 45,075. 
Times 1 page % Page % Page tates— 

1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 ‘Times 1 Page % Page 

6 220.00 135.00 70.00 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 

12 200.00 120.00 65.00 110.00 65.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $10. 12 100.00 60.00 








Finesse, 309 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago Master Barber & Beautician Magazine, 
6, Ill. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Official 
Corp Est. 1877 Trim size, 8%x10% organ of “Associated Master Barbers and 
Type page, 7x10 Published quarterly, Beauticians of America.” Est. 1920. Sub- 


scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 

page, 74x10. Published 20th. Forms c!loge 

5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

11,476. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 3°.50 


Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St, 
Chicago 5. Published by Modern Beaut 
Shop, Inc. Bst. 1924. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, ‘x10, 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
6th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
64,983; (gross), 66,979. Beauty shops and 
owners, 57,325; managers, 7,435; others, 
1,090. Rates- 
‘Times | Page % Page \% Page 
1 $490.00 $260.00 $140.00 
6 430.00 230.00 120.00 
12 400.00 210.00 1 00 
Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% 
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BEAUTY SHOPS, TOILET ARTICLES 





BEAUTY INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


THE GROSS INCOME OF THE 113,490 LICENSED BEAUTY SHOPS IN THE UNITED 
STATES WILL BE IN EXCESS OF ONE BILLION (1,000,000,000.00) DOLLARS IN 1946 


SHOP COUNT 


Surveys conducted by the All-Industry Council 
and accepted by the National Barber and 
Beauty Manufacturers Association show, that 
in the United States, there are 113,490 beauty 
shops licensed and in operation at the present 
time Indications are that now that equip- 
ment is becoming available this figure will be 
increased by at least 10% in the very near 
future. The figures used in this compilation 
are based upon actual state license figures in 
the case of 44 states and in the remaining 
four are based upon the average known shop 
per capita figure in the provable 44 states. 


INDUSTRY INCOME 


billion gross income estimate for 
1946 is based on a national survey conducted 
in September, 1945. 39.5% of the total shops 
in the United States do 78% of this total bil- 
lion dollar business and the remaining 60.5% 
shops do the remaining 22%. 


The dollar 


1946 EXPENDITURES 


The gross purchases estimated in the beauty 


Industry for 1946 amount to a total of two 
hundred million dollars. Of this figure $175 
million dollars will be spent by the shops for 


supplies and the remaining twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars will be spent for new equipment if 
this equipment is made available. Approxi- 
mately the same ratio of expenditure will hold 
true as is shown on income figures above with 


99.5% of the total shop count spending 78% 
of t total purchasing dollars Space limi- 
tations here do not permit a further break- 
down of these figures but additional statistics 


are available on almost every phase of the 
supply and equipment field. For example on 
hair dryers and permanent wave machines fig- 
tres are available not only as to the number 
of shops who will buy this equipment in 1946 
and the number of units they intend to pur- 
chase but also the number of units now in use 
and the actual age of this equipment. All of 
this information will be supplied upon demand, 


INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT 


In 1929 there was a reported count of 83,071 
bea shops in the United States. The pres- 
ent p count of 113,490 would undoubtedly 
beer siderably larger had it not been for 
the ar and all figures indicate that there 
will a material increase in shop count in 
the xt 12 to 18 months. This increase will 
Probably run better than 10%. In 1939 the 
aver beauty shop patron spent practically 
$11 per year as compared with an approxi- 


Mate $27.00 per year annual expenditure in 


SHOP REMODELING AND 
ENLARGING 


Curr, findings indicate that in the beauty 
Indusiry less than 25% of the shop owners are 
‘atisficd with their present shop layout, loca- 


tion or shop size. Approximately 45% of the 
shops interviewed in September of 1945 indi- 
cated that they would definitely remodel as 
soon as materials and equipment were avail- 
able. 22% expressed a desire to enlarge as 
soon as possible and in both of these categor- 
les of change a large percentage of the re- 
maining shops interviewed expressed a tenta- 
tive desire or manifested some degree of 
interest rather than a definite negative stand. 
All of these factors combine to show a trend 
in the beauty industry towards modernization 
and improvement 


RETAIL SELLING 


Possibly the most important contribution to 
the beauty industry during the last few years 
has been the educational program conducted 
by many of the industry’s leading manufac- 
turers along the lines of importance of retail 


selling in the shops. While today less than 
% the shops in the country sell any mer- 
chandise at retail the indications are that 


this important and profitable end of the busi- 
ness is being rapidly recognized by the entire 
industry as the next logical direction of sales 
volume growth. 92% of the shops now sell- 
ing at retail expect to enlarge their display 
and selling facilities. 


PATRONAGE 


In the United States at the present time there 
are approximately seventeen million regular 
beauty shop patrons These customers visit 
their regular beauty parlor on an average of 
once every two weeks. There are approxi- 
mately 232,000 beauty operators employed in 
the United States at the present time and 
every indication points to a marked increase 
in total the next twelve 
months. 


operator count in 


LEADING PUBLICATION 


For 68 years the beauty industry has been 
served by an outstanding publication. It is 
the AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER. Almost 
without exception this magazine has been the 
pace setter for the industry and the sounding 
board of reaction from the top-flight large- 
volume beauty shops. Long recognized by 


the leading manufacturers as the only com- 
plete beauty publishing service available, 
AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER has adherred 


closely to rigid policies proven by long appli- 
cation to be the most beneficial for operator, 


shop owner, jobber and manufacturer. Edi- 
torially AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER knows 
no equal. Editor-In-Chief, Hazel L. Kozlay, 


has been long considered to be the outstanding 
authority of the entire industry and her large 
and expert staff do a consistently superior 
job of covering the entire country on matters 
of interest to the reader. Mechanically, de- 
spite the limitations imposed during the past 
few years by war time conditions, AMERICAN 
HAIRDRESSER is by far and away the finest 
magazine of its kind. Lavish use of color, 
both two color and four color process, superior 
paper stock and engravings, costly art work 
and photography, the finest printing facilities 
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available and unequalled typography place the 
AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER in a class all by 
itself as far as superior quality is concerned. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE BEAUTY 
PUBLISHING SERVICE 


The beauty industry has long recognized the 
necessity of a publication directed to the 
beauty shop patron. In 1940 in response to 
this demand AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER be- 
gan publishing the only consumer type publi- 
cation of its kind in the industry—FINESSE. 
In the past five years FINESSE has grown and 
developed into a publication that delivers over 
20 million reader impressions per issue and is 
recognized by the industry’s leading manu- 
facturers as a powerful, sales building, adver- 
tising media that forms a perfect tie-up with 
trade advertising in AMERICAN HAIR- 
DRESSER. FINESSE is distributed only to 
AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER subscribers and 
is placed by them in the waiting room of 
Beauty Shops where the beauty shop patron 
can read it while waiting for appointments, 
under hair dryers and etc. It is considered 
among the most attractive of the beauty and 


fashion magazines published today. 


THE TEXT BOOK OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


To complete the well rounded publishing 
structure of AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER, 
BEAUTY SHOP COMPENDIUM was created. 
This book, published annually, contains the 
answers to the technical problems confronting 
the beauty operators and is used by them 
daily as a reference book of final authority. 
Every phase of beauty shop service is covered 
completely and additional information covers 
Buyers’ 


state board questions, a complete 
Guide and Directory and advertisements of 
the leading manufacturers in the field. 


BEAUTY SHOP COMPENDIUM is now in its 
sixth edition. 


1945 SURVEY 


Copies of the “Immediate Future of the Beauty 
Industry” are available upon request and con- 
tain all of the findings of a recent industry 
wide survey. This study was conducted to 
establish a set of basic truths from which the 
industry’s manufacturers could work towards 
the end of supplying adequate and proper 
supplies and equipment to meet the pattern of 
future demand. The statistics contained in 
this printed booklet represent findings of the 
entire industry from coast to coast in all class 
and category of shop and are presented as a 
provable foundation upon which can be built 
the improved industrial structure of the fu- 
ture. Copies of this work will be sent you 
upon request. 


The AMERICAN HAIRDRESSER 
309 West Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
is aieneel 
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@ Postwar yachting is entering a period of its greatest development, as new thousands turf to the 
nation’s waterways for recreation. 

YACHTING with its circulation now running thousands of copies over its all time high (an estimated 
30,000 for 1946). 

Advertisers in YACHTING are reaching a market which has assured expansion possibilities. 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” MARKET DATA for the product you 0 (>) 


ij 


} 
are planning to sell to the boating field will be fur- WU) 
nished. Write and discover how you can build ' 


sales in the yachting market. PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y 





Boating 


The United States Coast Guard re- 
ported 377,681 undocumented vessels in 
February, 1945. Undocumented vessels 
are those of less than 5 net tons en- 
gaged in trade, and those less than 16 
gross tons used exclusively as pleasure 
vessels. 


The total was divided as follows: 


Coast Guard 
District 


(Boston) 


Customs port Total 


Boston 

Portland, Maine .. 
St. Albans 
Providence 


26,402 


37,168 
7,016 


44,184 
17,833 
17,495 
Baltimore 18,619 
36,114 
1,496 
2,288 
2,274 
6,058 

. 14,852 


New York 


(New York) 
Bridgeport 


(Philadelphia) .. Philadelphia 


(Norfolk) 


.. Charleston 
Wilmington, N. 
Savannah 


(Charleston) 


Tampa (part) 


.New Orleans 
Tampa (part) 
Mobile 

Port Arthur 
Galveston 

Laredo 

El Paso 

Memphis (part)... 


(Miami) 
(New Orleans) . 


Cleveland 
Ogdensburg ....... 
Rochester 

3uffalo 
Duluth 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 
Chicago 


(Cleveland) 


St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Pembina 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Memprhis (part) 
Vacant (Des 
Moines) 
Omaha (part) ..... 


(St. Louis) 


(San Juan) San Juan 


St. Thomas 


(Long Beach) ...Los Angeles 
San Diego 


Nogales 


(San Francisco)..San Francisco .... 
Denver 


ere 26,143 
Portland, Ore. 8,906 
Great Falls 597 


Omaha (part) .... 2 


35,648 
1,639 


5,585 


(Honolulu) 
(Ketchikan) 


Grand total 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
Was the first in which any division was 
Made between ship and boat building. 
In that year, the Bureau of the Census 

and 202 establishments engaged in 
building and repairing boats of less 


Honolulu 
.. Juneau 


377,681 


PLEASURE-CRAFT DEALER AND SALES DISTRIBUTION IN 1939 


A--18,9% 
B--14,2% 





A—PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL DEALERS 


B—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
DOLLAR VOLUME OF SALES 


—The Boating Industry 








than five gross tons. This number was 
distributed as follows: 


Value of 

Output 
Est. $(000) 
California 5 ‘ 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Illinois 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
285 


U. S. 10,885 


*Alabama, 2; District of Columbia, 1; 
Indiana, 1; lowa, 1; Louisiana, 1; Maryland, 
2: Missouri, 2; New Hampshire, 1; North 
Carolina, 2; Rhode Island, 1; South Caro- 
lina, 1 


These 202 establishments had 2,630 
wage earners, who were paid $2,897,- 
000. Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work was $4,958,000; value added by 
manufacture was $5,926,000; horse- 
power of prime movers, 872. 


The Boating Industry believes that 
these figures are much too low, even 
though they are confined to boats of 
less than five gross tons. That author- 
ity said it is impossible to break down 
boating campanies into a single classifi- 
cation, most of them rendering multiple 
services. A boat builder may also sell 
engines and hardware; a boat yard 
may sell standardized boats. Dealers 
handle engines, outboard motors and 
marine accessories as well as boats. The 
following table shows the number per- 
forming each function: 
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Build Pleasure & Commercial 
Boats. Sin ails Goncis Ste aate acc 
Repair, Service & Store Boats... 3,342 
Sell Boats .+» 4,140 
Sell Outboard Motors ......... 5,782 
Sell Inboard Motors . seni 
Retail Marine Hardware & 
Accessories oncce BARB 
Distribute Marine Hardware & 
Accessories RE 
Naval Architects & Brokers..... 
Fleet Operators (Pleasure and 
Commercial) ....... 
U. S. Government (Departments 
GRD. wavccsassanses 591 


The 1939 census gave this breakdown 
of production: 


eee 


394 
521 


eeeeee . 


347 


Value 
$(000) 
4,394 
3,599 
795 
1,049 


No. 
Motorboats (except lifeboats) 13,184 
Inboard 3,247 
Outboard 
Sailboats 
Rowboats 
Lifeboats 
Motor-propelled 
Hand-propelled 


Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts 
reported about 6,000 yachts in the 
United States. Lloyd classifies as a 
yacht every boat over 30 feet in length, 
whether sail or power. Many yachts, of 
course, are much larger, and are so 
commodious and well-equipped that 
they have been able to render yeoman 
service to the United States during the 
war. The exact number of yachts taken 
over by the government has not been 
disclosed. 

According to Lloyd’s Register of 
American Yachts, almost half of the 
6,000 such boats registered have their 
heme ports in New York State. New- 
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port, R. L, is another yachting center 
of note. The 3,000 yachts not registered 
from New York, however, are fairly 
well distributed among states border- 
ing on large bodies of water, even Chi- 
cago boasting a number. 


Distribution 


Five manufacturers dominated the 
inboard motorboat field prior to the 
war. One of these companies had about 
1,000 dealers, and trade estimates 
place the total number of dealers at 
2,500. While this is probably fairly 
close for the inboard motorboat field, 
a large number of dealers who are 
difficult to classify sell outboard 
motors and other boating equipment. 

As one trade authority put it: 

“Wherever you find a body of water 
capable of bearing a vessel of some 
kind, you will find boatsmen, and of 
course, dealers to cater to their needs. 
And there are few important cities or 
towns in this country which are not 
on or near a river or lake. Whether 
you want a sailing dinghy, a one-lung 
motor boat, a sleek 60-foot schooner or 
a palatial power cruiser, you can find 
a dealer to sell and service it.” 

The average price of an inboard 
motorboat is $1,500, though such boats 
may be bought for as low as $1,000 
and as high as $25,000. 


Postwar Outlook 


Every indication points to a tremen- 
dous expansion in the boating market 
after the war. Many boat lovers have 
been deprived of their favorite sport 
for years; many service men have been 
thrown into contact with boats for the 
first time, and, the trade believes, will 
follow their new avocations in time of 
peace. 

An elaborate survey conducted by 
Yachting indicated that most postwar 
custom built pleasure vessels will cost 
considerably more than prewar mod- 
els. Both architects and builders agreed 
that price raises are inevitable. How- 
ever, many builders expect prices to 
return to prewar levels in a few years. 
The cost of stock boats will be little 
greater than of yore, unless engine 
costs rise. 

The consensus was that quality of 
stock craft will be greatly improved. 
Production line building will tend to 
keep prices in line. 

Architects replying to the Yachting 
survey indicated preferences in equip- 
ment as follows: 

Refrigeration, radio telephones, auto- 
matic steering, navigational equipment, 
mechanical ventilation, hydraulic con- 
trols, winches, motor generators, heat- 
ing equipment, windlasses, air condi- 
tioning, pumps, electrical cooking ap- 
pliances, boat hoists, sound proofing, 
electric toilets, flexible shafting and 
tubes, fire protection devices, lever 
rather than wheel steerers, booster type 
clutch operation. 

Preferences of builders were given 
in this order: 

Radio telephones, refrigeration, hy- 
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draulic controls, automatic steering de- 
vices, navigational equipment (this in- 
cludes direction finders, etc.), electric 
cooking appliances, mechanical ventila- 
tion and heating, lighting plants, fresh 
water cooling systems, automatic power 
plants, winches, windlasses, air condi- 
tioning, mechanical blowers, motor gen- 
erators, automatic fire protection, sail 
handling devices, boat hoists, electric 
toilets, roller screening, booster type 
clutch operation, sounding devices, rub- 


ber bearings, pressure water systems, 
anchor handling devices, smaller en- 
gines. 

While plywood (both molded and 
sheet) is favored for marine applica. 
tion, the survey indicated that meta! is 
receiving much attention. Stainless 
steel, aluminum and other light metals 
will be used in experimental construc- 
tion. Plastics are in high favor for 
hulls of smaller craft, as well as for 
cabin appliances and fittings. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.) 


Aviation and Yachting, Eaton Tower, De- 
troit 26, Mich. Published by Walter X. 
Brennan. Type page, 74x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 9,660. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 225.00 126.00 67.50 
12 212.50 119.00 63.75 





Boat & Equipment News, Pleasure Craft 
Edition, 16 E. 41st St., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Boat Statistics & Pub. Co., Inc. 


Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published bi-monthly, 
Jan. 10 Forms clost Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 50,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $600.00 $330.00 $190.00 

6 480.00 260.00 150.00 


1 page, 6 consecutive issues, $420. Color, 
or 


Pra 


Boating Industry, The, 505 Pleasant St., 
St. Joseph, Mich Published by Boating 
Industry. Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published six times per 





year. Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, Oct., 1945, 8,999; 
(gross), 9.364. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $140.00 $ 80.00 
3 200.00 110.00 65.00 
6 160.00 90.00 55.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 95. 


Boating South, 344 Camp St., New Or- 


leans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace 
Pubs. Est. 1945 Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 9x10. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly Forms close 5th pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 5,000 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $195.00 $145.00 $115.00 
6 170.00 120.00 95.00 
12 150.00 95.00 55.00 


Standard color, $70; bleed, 10%. 


_ @ 





Motor Boat, combined with Power Boat- 
ing, 63 Beekman St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Motor Boat Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1904 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 27,191; (gross), 27,759. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

230.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 

6 200.00 120.00 65.00 

12 170.00 105.00 60.00 
Standard red, $80; bleed, 15%. 

Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New 


York 22. Published by Hearst Magazines, 
Ine Est. 1907 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
lst. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 30,349; (gross), 31,462. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $390.00 $215.00 $140.00 
6 335.00 185.00 120.00 
12 285.00 165.00 100.00 


Additional discount for consecutive issues. 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 15%. 


Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia St., Se- 
attle 5, Wash. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%xl11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,777; 
(gross), 8,144. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 
7 165.00 110.00 70.00 
*13 135.00 90.00 60.00 


*7th and 13th insertions appear in Pa- 





cific Motor Boat Handbook. 

Standard red, $50; bleed, $15. 

Pacific Motor Boat Handbook, 71 Colum- 
bia St., Seattle 4, Wash. Published by 
Miller Freeman Pubs. Type page, 44x 
7%. Published May 15. Forms close 
March 15. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates—1l1 page, $135; % page, $90; \ 
page, $65. 


@ 


Murray St., New York 7 





Rudder, The, 9 


Est. 1890. Published by Rudder Publish- 
ing Co. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x 
11%. Type page, 7%4x9%. Published ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 20,288; (gross), 20,721. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 250.00 $135.00 $ 70.00 
6 225.00 121.50 63.00 
12 200.00 108.00 56.00 
Standard red or blue, $100; bleed, 10%. 





Sea--The Pacific Yachting Magazine, $44 
Wall St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Sea Publications, Inc. Est. 19317. 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 7% x10. 
Published list. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $200.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 

6 175.00 110.00 65.00 
12 150.00 90.00 55.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


_  @ 





Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 11. 
Published by Yachting Publishing Corp. 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $4. Trim _ sizé, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10%. Published 
lst. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 28,208; (gross), 29,122 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $375.00 $200.00 $130.00 
6 315.00 180.00 105.00 
12 260.00 150.00 90.00 
1 page, 12 consecutive issues, $200. 


Standard red, $100; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 92. 


CANADA 





Shipping Register and Shipbuilder, ‘1! 
St. James St., Montreal 3, Quebec. ub- 


lished by H. R. Pickens. Est. 1917. ib- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11\. ype 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms ose 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 - $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 45.00 24.00 
12 70.00 40.00 21.00 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 
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There are three major divisions in 
the bottling and beverage industry: 
Manufacturing or independent bottlers 
of non-alcoholic beverages; franchise, 
or bottlers of beverage bases, and soda 
fountains. 


There are about 6,000 bottlers of car- 
bonated beverages in the United States, 
according to National Bottlers’ Gazette. 
From the standpoint of organization 
and operation, the important distinc- 
tion in the bottling industry is between 
beverages based on closely guarded 
proprietary formulas, and those made 
from standard extracts, concentrates 
or essences. 


These plants are served by about 
1,200 manufacturers, 500 of whom de- 
vote their efforts exclusively to the bot- 
tling industry. 

In May, 1945, the War Production 
Board announced that permitted ma- 
chinery production for the third quar- 
ter had been increased from 25 to 50 
per cent of average annual production 
for the base years 1939, 1940, and 1941. 
As of March 31, 1945, the beverage 
machinery and equipment industry had 
a backlog of orders of $12,824,000. 
WPB officials estimated postwar re- 
quirements at $180,000,000. 

In an era of intense industrial de- 
velopment, the bottling industry is one 
of the most highly mechanized. This 
enables the relatively small number of 
plants to turn out a production of 
nearly a billion dollars annually. 

Plants may vary in size and capacity, 
but they use similar or identical equip- 
ment. Most of it has been specially 
developed and designed for the indus- 
try. 

Inside the one or two-story building 
is an array of gleaming stainless steel 
surfaced equipment. The largest sin- 
gle piece is the bottle washer, ranging 
in capacity from 480 to 15,000 bottles 
an hour. Grouped around this unit are 
a number of smaller machines, con- 
nected by moving conveyor lines. The 
conveyors feed the bottles to the filler, 
where a predetermined amount of 
sirup (a blend of sugar, extracts, fla- 
vors, color and other ingredients) is 
measured into each bottle. 

The conveyor moves the bottles to 
the next unit, where they are filled 
with carbonated water (water impreg- 
nated with CO, gas). The bottles con- 
tinue to the head of another machine 
where the crown cap is automatically 
affixed. In some instances the bottling 
process ends here, but in others an- 
other mechanical unit turns the bottles 
over vigorously to effect a thorough 
mixture of the contents. Labeling ma- 
chines affix body and neck labels and 
neck foil decorations and the bottle is 
ready for market. Essential supple- 
mentary equipment not on the produc- 


Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Brewing and Malting: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 


tion line includes water-coolers and fil- 
ters, sirup room equipment and case 
conveyor lines. 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
estimated that the industry operated 
29,320 motor trucks in 1943. 

The sale of soft drinks is less sea- 
sonal than generally believed, heavy 
industry advertising helping to level 
out the sales curve. Self-vending 
cooling units have helped in this ef- 
fort. Dispensers hold from 29 to 104 
bottles and cost from $55 to $325. In- 
troduction and promotion of six bottle 
cartons have appreciably increased the 
unit of sales. 

The industry ranked 21st in value 
added by manufacture in 1939, the last 
census year. 

The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 4,504 establishments, with 
products valued at $365,779,000, a gain 
of 32.2 per cent over 1937. There were 
21,265 wage earners with wages of $20,- 
344,719. The cost of materials, sup- 
plies, purchased energy and contract 
work was $153,935,000 and the value 
added by manufacture, $211,844,000. 
Horsepower of prime movers was 
4,733. 


Production was divided as follows 
within the industry in 1939: 


Cases Value 

(Thousands) 

Carbonated beverages ..... ...... $355,839 
Bottled beverages ....... 470,702 352,623 
Bulk goods, gallons...... 10,879 3,216 
Gee DOVSTRMED cc ccwedccsce ccsece 4,264 
Bottled beverages ....... 6,264 4,022 
Bulk goods, gallons...... 941 242 


Production of cereal beverages in 
1939 was 4,886,000 gallons, valued at 
$1,593,000. All of it was produced out- 
side of the non-alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Six- and seven-ounce bottles were the 
most popular in the carbonated field, 
269,769,000 cases being packed. Twelve- 
ounce bottles filled 117,484,000 cases. 

Establishments engaged wholly or 
principally in the production of car- 
bonated beverages, cereal beverages 
and non-alcoholic still beverages are in- 
cluded in this industry as covered by 
the census. Production of fruit and 
vegetable juices or the bottling of nat- 
ural waters are not included. 

Plants accounting for 98.1 per cent 
of the industry’s production reported 
1939 expenditures of $123,807,000 for 
principal materials. The largest item 
was $82,060,000 for flavoring extracts 
and sirups. They spent $22,438,000 for 
sugar; $3,823,000 for carbonic gas; 
$11,781,000 for crowns; $1,762,000 for 
labels; $593,500 for dry ice; $774,000 
for acids; $339,000 for coloring. 

Another 3,003 establishments ac- 
counting for 66.6 per cent of the indus- 
try’s production reported expenditures 
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for plant and equipment of $24,122,000, 
divided as follows: New construction § 
or major alterations of buildings and 
other fixed plant and structures, $6, 
606,000; new machinery and operating 
equipment, $14,206,000; second hand 
plant and equipment and for land, $2, 
056,000; unclassified, $1,255,000. 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
found that 8.1 per cent of distribution 
was through channels owned by the 
manufacturer. Seven per cent went to 
the producers’ own wholesale branches, 
and 1.1 per cent to their own retail 
stores. Another 6.2 per cent went di- 
rect to consumers, 1.3 per cent going 
to industrial users and 0.9 per cent to 
consumers at retail. 

Other percentages were as follows: 
To wholesalers and jobbers, 13.3 per 
cent; to export intermediaries, 0.3 per 
cent; to retailers, including chains, 76.1 
per cent. 





























Soda Fountains 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that of the 57,903 drug stores in busi- 
ness in 1939, 39,452, or 68.1 per cent, 
had fountains, and did a volume of 
$1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent of the 
total. Since fountains and meals ac- 
count for 20 per cent of the business of 
drug stores, fountain volume is fixed at 
$241,000,000 for 1939. Independent 
stores with fountains numbered 36,191 
or 91.7 per cent of the establishments, 
and they did a business of $877,695,000, 
or 72.8 per cent. Chain stores to the 
number of 3,240, or 8.2 per cent, had a 
volume of $326,549,000, or 27.1 per cent. 


On the basis of a 78 per cent gain 
in retail drug sales, 1943 fountain vol- 
ume of those stores. is estimated at 
$430,000,000. 

The Bureau of the Census also found 
4,625 candy and nut stores, with a vol- 
ume of $40,200,000. About half of such 
establishments have soda fountains, 
while restaurants, department stores 
and others operate such refreshment 
bars, causing Soda Fountains to place 
the total number close to 100,000. More 
than half of this number serve foods, 
which accounts for an average of 364 
per cent of sales in independent stores, 
and 45 per cent in chains, according & 
the same source. Drug Topics makes 4 
somewhat lower estimate of the propor- 
tion of food business to total fountain 
sale—30.2 per cent. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke! 
data information are available withou! 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertiser 
and agency executives. They may be 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Story of an Industry. 

A brochure reviewing the soft drink 
industry, its vital statistics and i# 
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the market 

In 1807, a new American industry was 
born when a Philadelphia druggist com 
pounded the first flavored, carbonated soft 
drink. In the century and a half that have 
elapsed, there has developed a most amaz 
American 


ingly successful and uniquely 


industry, with an annual (wartime) sale 


of over seventeen billion bottles! 


Over 6,000 bottling plants are currently 
in operation. A new all-time high of over 


8.000 undoubtedly soon be 


e lifted 


industry is one 


plants will 
reached now that restrictions at 

The bottled soft drink 
of the mechanized in 


ica; it services over 


most highly Amer- 
a million and a half 
80,000 


uses enormous quantities of sugar, 


outlets, operates trucks in peak 


season ; 
cases and a long and 
bottled 


weathered other 


chemicals, bottles. 
varied list of allied products. The 
drink 


wars... 


soft industry has 
. and it is weathering the present 
and 


withstood depressions 


attacks: it 


one. It has 
herce competitive continues, 
however, to grow larger and stronger each 
year. Because its future is so bright, be 
cause its products are so popular every- 
where, and because its members are among 

merchan 
the bottled 


“the most 
today.” 


the country’s most aggressive 


disers, nationally and locally, 
soft drink industry has become 
talked-of 


business in America 


the publication 
this 


responsible in many 


1882, and 
ways for its growth 


Serving industry since 
dominant 

Gazette. 
National 


trade's 
Bottlers’ 
year, 


and development, is the 
publication, National 
Now in its sixty-fourth 
Bottlers’ 
s “The Bottler’s Bible.” 
read publication in 
Bottlers 
effec- 


reaching 


Gazette has long been regarded 
rhe largest, old 
widely 
field, 


advertisers the 


est and most 
the beverage 


offers 


National 


Gazette most 


tive and economical medium for 


the nation’s bottling plants 


circulation 


National Bottlers’ Gazette was the first 


A.B.C 


and preferred by plant owners and key ex 


publication in the field. It is read 


ecutives throughout the country. Renewal 


percentage is better than 80%! 


Figures alone do not quite tell the story 
of the N.B.G.’s circulation . . 
and unique relationship between this pub 


. of the close 


industry 
N.B.G 


three 


lication and the members of the 
Hundreds of 


have 


subscriptions to the 
effect for two and 


bottlers: 


been in 

been 
thirty, 
interruption! 


generations of readers have 
on our lists for periods of twenty, 

and forty years without 
These statistics are of great importance in 
considering the relative merits of 


lication’s 


a pub 


“reader-interest” and its value as 


an advertising medium 








advertising 

Issue for issue, National Bottlers’ Gazerre 
consistently carries more paid display ad- 
vertising volume than any publication in 
the field. For 1943, volume totaled 1,005 
pages; in 1944, National Bottlers’ Gazette 
carried 1,280 pages of paid display advertis- 
ing; for first six months of 1945, 680 pages. 

That campaigns bring direct results 
from the bottlers is surely indicated by 
the record of continuous advertisers for 
periods of 25 years upwards to 64 years! 
Some campaigns have continued uninter- 
ruptedly since the inception of the book 
in 1882! Front cover space has been oc- 
cupied by the same advertiser for 38 con- 


secutive years! Here are some additional 


records: 

S. Twitchell Co............. 64 years 
De Lisser Extract Co........ 64 ™ 
E. Berghausen Chem. Co.... 49 

Blue Seal Extract Co........ 49 
Monarch Mfg. Co.... . 4 
Warner-Jenkinson Mfg. Co... . 42 
Foote & Jenks, Inc.......... 40 
Economic Machinery Co..... 39 
International Filter Co...... 34 


These additional firms have advertised 


continuously for more than 30 years: 


Armstrong Cork Company 
Cherry Blossoms Mfg. Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 
The J. B. Ford Sales Co. 
Glenshaw Glass Co., Inc. 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

D. D. Williamson & Co., Inc. 
Miller Hydro Co. 


services to advertiser 
National Bottlers’ Gazette extends valu- 
able cooperation to advertisers. These free 
confidential bulletin of 
advertisers and 
Use of the 


Addressing ser 


services include 


sales prospects, sent to 
their field representatives . 
ad columns . 
vice from the N.B.G. mailing list 
Unlimited assistance by editorial and ad 


vertising staffs in trade problems. 
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BREWING AND MALTING 
LEADS IN GROWTH because 
Responsive Editorial Readership Makes f 
p (Se 
os 
| Ad ISI R ( hi | 
Responsive Advertising Readership! | 
Un 
Bri 
duc 
wa: 
hig 
The Brewers Digest has shown continuous growth year after year far beyond , 
that of any other publication in the field. A sound editorial policy, com- pou 
manding the respect of every segment of the industry, has given the ani 
pou 
publication the distinction of being the Class Publication of the Industry. bar 
183 
syr 
hop 
of 
Origin — Purpose tion. The Digest is the only publication Complete Industry Coverage B 
Established in 1926 as a technical quarterly maintaining a complete technical section There are approximately 450 breweries inf dar 
to serve the fermentation industries. Be- which ranks the publication first with many operation. Total Digest brewery executiv§f of 1 
came a mentite technical publication oare advertisers and the majority of readers. circulation holds around 1,000 . . . aver§ dra 
~ a ig aE Armee =~ nee ; ; age readership per copy is three. Subscrip§f of | 
ing the brewing and malting industries in Definite editorial campaigns designed to  eacheyorce sold by al mail le sheen als 
1934. In 1937, name was changed to The build a greater industry are a part of the publisher’s subscription salesmen on a on: P 
BREWERS DIGEST and editorial content editorial policy of Digest editors. and three-year basis. About half of th a 
greatly expanded to include “every depart. number subscribing buy the Digest for 1! i. 
ment of every brewery.” Our editorial ob- Editorial Staff three-year period. Renewal _percentay ry 
jective—to develop editorial material and : ‘ OR ; is 70%. 920 
“asst S J ; 
campaigns for publication calculated to DR. J. E. SIEBEL—Editorial Director, has vu 


serve the best interests of the whole in- 
dustry and to present such material inter- 


estingly and attractively. 


been identified with the Brewing Industry 
for over forty years. He is the son of the 
late founder of the Siebel technical organi- 





Advertising — Progress 


From bottom place in 1937 to right new 
the top in 1945. The only brewery publ 





























zations and recognized as an authority on cation to show such progress . . . and stl Tl 
eo the scientific aspects of the fermentation climbing. Carries a number of accounsg 'P° 
Brewing, in America, is a billion dollar in- meee exclusively ...a good many others using - 
dustry. For the fiscal year of 1945 a total E. J. PYLER—Editor, is a comparatively ony ene other puseeetee. on 
of 86,246,657 barrels of beer were produced young man but has a background of tech- AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME a 
according to Treasury Department figures nology and journalism which fits him most $4000 ——$—$—$ . “me 
which compared with 81,302,671 for 1944 aptly for his job. He is an able writer, | | art 
or an increase for 1945 of 6.1%. Sales of with keen, analytical mind and is, in a a oo So et Le! oe ages 
packaged heer accounted for 62.9% of the large measure, responsible for the publica- Py 
total and keg beer, 37.1%. tion’s present high standing throughout the om See oe) ee ee oe port 
. . . industry. ote 
Like other food industries brewing equip- — a , ba 
ment has rece ived tremendous uk aad ALLAN E. BEACH- Associate Editor — sae - & = . ; 
scar during the war period with bet lle Eastern Manager, has been identified with 00 
sepincement. The fatuve masket fer cule the Brewing Industry since Repeal (1934.) a $2,60 
ment will require several years to fulfill. From advertising —— of Littleford Sa Th 
Based upen @ senccnably cteady National Bros., Cincinnati, he became managing ed- ¥ roe - er, 
Income the volume of beer sales in the post- itor of Modern Brewer, published until Advertising increased 26% during OM of 1; 
war peed cheuld somalia well up to the 1940 by Conover-Mast. He has been with “ge months of 1945 over same pero] wor, 
average during the past few years. the Digest —— 1940. He is . prolific wists np. 
- writer and probably the best informed man 000 } 
Editorial Character in the brewery publishing business as to SOME BREWERS DIGEST 9 Dic 
. the industry’s needs and problems. PAGE ADVERTISERS Op.; 
; he Digest 1s _ a eit “ ~ Aluminum Co. of Am- Klein Filter & Mf gines 
yrewery as we as the yee wholesaler erica 0. Wate 
through whom most of the ey Ahnrnt beer age —eonnpened . , a Se ee “=. _——— wa 
a call ae dieeiiioaal ; CG A, DARLING- ~-Managing Director, 30 — Cork Com- = curth Malting Com with 
years of publishing experience—newspaper, Barry Wehmiller Ma- = 1 2a°* stoppendach Ct i. , 
Articles on sales, advertising and manage general magazine and business paper. Staff i. 4 ae In- — a Pil “a 
ment blend with those on production which member of the original A.E.F. Stars & Central Products Com- Ningare ‘Filter, Corp — 
depict every phase of the brewery opera Stripes in Paris. . a Ousns ilinois Glas ¢ 
pany Paul Lewis Labs., Im Pri 
& Seal — Metals Co” Ef indus 
The BREWERS DIGEST [Bp stmecaend 
e Enzinger Union Corp- Schwarz Laboratories orn, 
x _ bepGan Albert Schwill & C® Bis) gp. 
The Class Paper of the Brewing Industry Fielchmann Malting” —J.°E" Stebel Som MOQ) | 
0. ale o 
CHICAGO 14—965 Montane St. NEW YORK 17 — 333 E. 41st St. oe Stecleote Mia, heaved 
W. HH. Hutchinson & Ine. malt ; 
on Wisconsin Melting C grits, 
DETROIT: HIL BEST, 131 W. LAFAYETTE ST. pean ne An Asay 116,37 
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Brewing and Malting 


(See also Alcoholic Beverages; Bottling, Beverages: Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





There were 469 breweries in the 
United States in 1944, according to the 
Brewing Industry Foundation. Pro- 
duction of beer in the 1944 fiscal year 
was 81,725,820 barrels, an all-time 
high. 

Materials used included 2,290,436,000 
pounds of malt; 873,895,000 pounds of 
corn and corn products; 185,699,000 
pounds of rice; 187,376,000 pounds of 
barley; 35,880,000 pounds of wheat; 
183,936,000 pounds of sugar and 
syrups; 36,515,000 pounds of hops and 
hop extracts; and 9,133,000 pounds 
of other materials. 


Beer production in the 1944 calen- 
dar year was 85,469,043 barrels, a gain 
of 13.9 per cent over 1943. Taxpaid with- 
drawals were 76,970,000 barrels, a gain 
of 9.8 per cent over 1943. Withdraw- 
als approximate domestic sales. 

Packaged beer sold in 1944 amounted 
per cent of the total, also a 
new high. Federal taxes in 1944 were 
$460,000,000, state and local taxes ac- 
counting for another $150,000,000. 


». « 
to 62.3 


Beer 


The 1939 Census of Manufacturers 
reported 605 breweries. 

Value of products was divided as fol- 
lows: Malt liquors, malt extract and 
brewers’ grains, $517,929,000; miscel- 
aneous products and receipts for con- 
tract work, $4,704,000; other products, 
such as cereal and carbonated bever- 
ages, $3,443,000. 

Production of malt liquors (beer, ale, 
porter, etc.) amounted to 52,880,000 
barrels in 1939 with a wholesale value 
of $511,440,000; malt extract, 92,306,- 
000 Ibs., $5,562,000; brewers’ grains, 
$2,601,000. 

The industry is a large user of pow- 
er. In 1939, it had 1,441 prime movers 
of 187,000 hp. Of this number, 527 
were driving generators with 106,000 
tp. There were 430 steam engines, 63,- 
000 hp.; 43 steam turbines, 40,000 hp.; 
9 Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, 2,000 
‘p.; 40 other internal-combustion en- 
gines, 430 hp.; 5 hydroturbines and 
water wheels, 600 hp. There were 914 
rime movers not driving generators 
with 81,000 hp. The total kilowatt rat- 
ng of generators was 64,527. The in- 
tustry had 36,000 electric motors of 
238,000 hp. 

Principal materials consumed in the 
industry in 1939 were as follows, no 


‘mparable figures being available: 
“orn, 13,764,000 Ibs., $183,000; barley, 
10,864,000 lbs., $730,000; rice, 186,114,- 
0 Ibs., $4,025,000; malt (barley and 
other), 2,005,735,000 Ibs., $53,660,000; 
malt extract, 21,267,000 Ibs., $1,096,000; 
grits, : 


arits, 339,178,000 Ibs., $5,534,000; flakes, 
-6,371,000 Ibs., $2,073,000; hops, 33,- 
919,000 Ibs., $11,116,000; hop extract, 








Breweries by States 


Cee 11] Nebraska .......; 4 
ee SPT Dee ‘sicdecuse 2 
Colorado ...» 4]New Hampshire . 1 
Connecticut ..... 4] New Jersey ..... 13 
Delaware ....... 3] New York ...cc- 43 
Dist. of Columbia 1] North Carolina .. 1 
PUREE sabdnhanae | Se 40 
COGCRER ctcesscecs 9 CRORE. ccooscs 2 
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Michigan .. . 23| Wisconsin ...... 55 
Minnesota ....... 19| Wyoming ........ 3 
Missouri . :o — 
aS 8 SOON osc0seens 469 
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108,000 Ibs., $85,000; sugar, 80,989,000 
Ibs., $2,786,000; corn sirup, 48,515,000 
lbs., $2,015,000; yeast, 963,000 lbs., 
$471,000; other materials, $7,094,000. 
Plants accounting for 75 per cent of 
the industry’s production reported 1939 
expenditures for plant and equipment 
of $22,898,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $5,794,000; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $14,390,000; 
second-hand plants and equipment, 
$1,591,000; other, $1,124,000. 


Approximately one-half, 50.2 per cent 
of all beer and other fermented malt 
liquors produced in the United States 
in 1939 was sold to wholesalers and job- 
bers, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. About one-third, 31.7 per cent, 
went direct to retailers, including 
chains, while 16.7 per cent was mar- 
keted through producers’ own sales 
branches. The latter figure compares 
with 11.0 per cent in 1935, sales direct 
to retailers decreasing by about the 
same ratio. 


The 1939 census report on beer and 
ale wholesale trade indicates that sales 
of wholesale distributors amounted to 
$501,045,000, a gain of 78.1 per cent 
over 1935. There were 4,809 establish- 
ments (places of business) in 1939, 
compared with 4,016 in 1935. Average 
sales per establishment amounted to 
$104,000 in 1939, compared with $70,- 
000 in 1935. The number of proprietors 
was 3,850; employes, 23,322; payroll, 
$31,865,000. (For other distribution 
facts see ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. ) 


Both brewers and distributors 
heavy buyers of motor trucks. 


are 


Brewing Processes 


Brewing in its most commonly ac- 
cepted meaning, denotes the prepara- 
tion of alcoholic beverage beer from 
malted cereals, with or without the ad- 
dition of other carbohydrate material, 
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The Brewers Digest explained in an 
article prepared for the Enclyclopedia 


Britannica. The art of brewing dates 
back 5,000 years. 
Brewing processes, which require 


highly specialized machinery, in addi- 
tion to some found throughout indus- 
try, embrace the following major tech- 
niques: grinding of malt, mashing, lau- 
tering and sparging, boiling and hop- 
ping of wort, straining and colling of 
wort, fermentation, cellar processing, 
racking, bottling and pasturization. 

In addition to the tanks, vats, pumps, 
water purifying, filtering and refriger- 
ating apparatus, which are the major 
items of equipment in the brew house, 
there must be a power plant with 
stokers and coal and ash handling 
equipment, ice machines, electric mo- 
tors, electrical control apparatus and 
many smaller items of equipment. 


Expenditures 

Brewery equipment itself, operating 
under the strain of increased produc- 
tion, has held up satisfactorily. How- 
ever, considerable replacement will be 
required and it has been estimated that, 
together with planned expansions of 
brewery facilities, this will involve an 
outlay of $150 million. 


By-Products 


Wartime need for intensified con- 
servation of food resulted in an indus- 
try campaign with Government coop- 
eration for the conservation and 
greater utilization of brewery by- 
products—chiefly brewers yeast and 
brewers’ spent grains. One-third, dry 
weight, of grains used by brewers is 
returned to the farmer as a concentrated 
protein-rich feed for livestock, particu- 
larly dairy cattle. Recovery is esti- 
mated at nearly 60 pounds per barrel 
of beer (wet weight). In the calendar 
year 1943, it is estimated that an 
equivalent of 2% million tons of wet 
grains were fed to stock throughout the 
United States. About a third was dried 
for long distance transportation. 

Because brewers yeast is one of the 
richest natural sources of vitamins of 
the B complex group and is rich in nu- 
tritive proteins, the industry, in coop- 
eration with U. S. War Food Admin- 
istration and the National Research 
Council, set up a program for intensi- 
fied processing and drying of this 
yeast for use as a concentrated food 
for our armed forces and war workers 
and for our allies overseas. 


Associations 
Brewing Industry Foundation, 21 E. 
40th St., New York 16. 


National Beer Wholesalers 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. 


Assn., 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New 
York, 17. Published by American Brewer 
Pub. Corp., Bst. 1867. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,904 (gross), 
2,258. Breweries, executives, brewmast- 
ers and assistants, 1,311; wholesale beer 


distributors, 139; brewery supplies and 
equipment, 191; others, 271. Rates— 
Times l Page Page Page 
1 $154.00 92.40 52.50 
6 132.00 79.20 45.00 
12 110.00 66.00 37.50 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 





Beer Distributor, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. Published by Beer Distributor 


Pub. Co. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation 3,533. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
$137.20 81.20 $ 49.00 

6 117.60 69.60 42.00 
12 98.00 58.00 35.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Brewer and Dispenser, Maritime Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. Est. 1933. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 1/3x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 20th. Agen- 








cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Par 
$100.00 55.00 40.00 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed 10%. 
Brewers Bulletin, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. Published by Rudolph Keitel. Est. 
1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 18x24. 


Type page, 16%x22%. Published Monday 
and Thursday. Forms close 2 days pre- 
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Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Inside pages, 1 inch, 13 weeks, per inch, 
$2.76; 26 weeks, $2.64; 52 weeks, $2.40. 


Digest, 965 Montana St., Chi- 
Published by Siebel Pub. Co. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. N.LA.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Brewers’ 
cago 14. 


Circulation, 2,016; (gross), 2,688. Brew- 
erles, executives, brewmasters, 1,093; 
wholesale beer distributors, 622; others, 
307. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $130.00 70.00 $ 39.00 
110.00 60.00 33.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 


Standard color (red), $25; bleed 10%. 
For additional data see page 98. 





CCA 
Brewers Journal (consolidating 
Brewer and Malster’’), S. Dearborn 


1 
St., Chicago 5. Published by Gibson Pub. 
Co. Est. 1878. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


“The 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 

lst. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 

1,506; (gross), 1,950. Breweries 1,108; 

others, 492. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $150.00 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 130.00 75.00 45.00 
12 115.00 65.00 37.00 


Standard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Modern Brewery Age, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5. Published by Brewery 
Age Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1933. Subscription, 





$3. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th, 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0, 
Circulation, 2,130; (gross), . Brewer- 


ies, executives and brewmasters, 1,395; 
wholesale beer distributors, 148; equip- 
ment concerns 392; others 209. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $154.00 $ 92.40 $ 52.50 

6 132.00 79.20 45.00 
12 110.00 66.00 $7.50 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Modern Brewery Age, 1946 Blue Book, 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. Pub. 
lished by Brewery Age Pub. Co., Inc. Con. 





trolled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
4%x7% Published Mar. Forms close 
Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 


lation 3,000. 1 page, $110; % page, $66: 
% page, $37.50. Standard red, $30; bleed 
10%. 


— 


Union Server, 10 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, 
Ill. Published by Union Server, Inc. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $2. Type page, 1xlé. 
Published 2nd and 4th Mondays. Forms 
close Wednesday preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation 26,649. Rates— 
Open, per line, 45c; 20,000 lines, 39c; 35,000 
lines, 35c, 50,000 lines, 3lce. One color 
10c extra. 





West Coast Brewer, 919 Kohl Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Est. 1935. Controlled 
Type page, 74x10. Published 12th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page Page Pae 
1 $120.00 65.00 $ 40.00 

6 100.00 50.00 30.00 
12 90.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25. 


Western Brewing and Distributing, 30 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Cal. Pub- 
lished by Occidental Pub. Co. Est. 1893. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 





close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,940. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 

85.00 47.50 27.50 

12 70.00 40.00 22.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Brick and Clay Products 


(See also Ceramics, Glass: Chemical Process Industries) 





[here are three main divisions in 
clay products industry. 

(a) The most commonly known is 
the structural clay products division, 
brick, hollow tile, fireproofing, terra 
cotta, quarry tile, flue linings, wall 
coping, ete. 

(b) Refractories, including firebrick 
made of plastic clays and the super 
refractories made of silica, chrome, 
magnesite, sillimanite, diaspore, mul- 
lite and other refractory materials. In- 
cluded also are plastic firebrick, high 
temperature cements, etc. Refractories 
in general are materials that withstand 
temperatures of 1500° up to 2600° and 
some up to 3200° F. 

(c) The engineering products of 
sewer pipe, drain tile, paving brick, 
turpentine cups, acid tower rings and 
a number of similar products. 

In the first division production and 
sales power follow almost exactly the 
volume of private construction. 

It is logical therefore, to predict a 
production of 16 billion brick equiva- 
lent and more in 194x. That is double 
the 1940 production and 30% greater 
than in 1925. 

Since 1929 the capacity of the indus- 
try has been reduced from 12.5 to 9.5 
billion brick equivalent. Since 16 bil- 
] brick equivalent is the postwar 
goal, it is obvious that capacity is little 
more than 50 per cent of requirements. 

The industry is faced with other 
pressing problems. Working hours 
have been cut 25 per cent while wages 
have increased almost 100 per cent. 
Average fuel cost per ton of clay fired 
has jumped 30 per cent. New labor- 
saving devices and new firing methods 
are the answer. 

Brick equivalent is a government 
term which adds together the total 
brick production and the hollow tile or 
fireproofing production, reduced to the 
equivalent of brick by a standard for- 
mula 


Mechanized Labor 


Government figures show that in 
1937 clay products plants spent 45% 
of their cost for labor. This division 
of the industry has for generations 
had a ceiling on its selling price more 
effective than a government edict. This 
is due to competitive building mate- 
ria It is axiomatic that under these 
conditions no industry can progress or 


the 


ion 


even survive with a 45 per cent labor 
cost when the rate for labor is around 
<% times what it was in 1937. 

lie solution is mechanized labor 
throughout. 

4 . 
Refractories 

Refractories are absolutely necessary 
in industrial operations using heat 
In y form. There is no substitute, 
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and output follows industrial operation. 
Consumption is divided follows: 


as 

IRON AND STEEL (Including Forging, 
Heat Treating, Malleable Iron) 50 

PUBLIC 


UTILITIES (Including Steam 
Power & Chemical Plants)............20 
NON-FERROUS METALS .. ...-6-10 


CEMENT 
GLASS : Zs 
OIL REFINERIES . 
CERAMICS (Miscellaneous) 
OTHERS 


AND LIME PRODUCTS...... 5 


“Others” includes refractories for 
steam power plants, heating plants and 
for boilers of ships which use steam 
turbines. 


Engineering Products 


A number of trends is evident here. 


Sewer pipe largely follows construc- 
tion. 
The National Clay Pipe Manufac- 


turers Assn., Inc., is embarking on an 
extensive publicity program, of both 
fundamental educational value and of 
extensive merchandising. This will re- 
sult in increased volume, and in exten- 
sive plant modernization. 

The demand for farm drain tile is 
dependent on farm prosperity. 

Use of paving brick depends upon 
road construction, which, based upon 
reliable estimates, will be heavy in the 
postwar era. 


Equipment Needed 


Based upon past experience and cur- 
rent surveys the new wave of modern- 
izing and enlarging of plant capacity 
which leaders predict will follow the 
war, will require equipment and sup- 
plies estimated at an equivalent of: 

300 tunnel kilns 
120,000 pit, mine and dryer 
1,600 locomotives 
1.500 power shovels 


cars 
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3,400 
3.000 
70,000 
,500 
,400 
3,700 
1,280 
16,640 
11,600 
16,800 
800 
319 
10,000,000 
2,110 


Available Market Data 

Published by Brick and Clay Record: 
Refractories Fight. 

A twenty-four page booklet showing 
the importance of refractories in war 
and peace time activities. 

A Picture Story of How Clay Products 
Plants Need Your Help. 

A 24-page booklet outlining statistics 

on the industry, and showing by pic- 


elevators 

belt conveyors 
feet of belting 
dryers 
vibrating 
fans 
control instruments 
oil burners 

motors 

stokers 

lift trucks 

diesel engines 

tons of coal yearly 
pumps 


CO 


screens 


~ 


tures the many types of structures 
using clay products and kinds of 
equipment in use in clay products 
plants. 


Survey of Future Industry 

A 20-page series of articles discuss- 
ing industry problems. Capacity, labor, 
fuel and material are examined and 
action proposed. The entire question of 


distribution and promotion is also 
scrutinized. 

Associations 

American Ceramic Society, 2525 


North High Street, Columbus. 
American Refractories Institute, 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 
Clay Products Assn., 111 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 
National Clay Pipe Mfrs. Assn., Inc., 


Columbus, O. 
101 








BRICK AND CLAY PRODUCTS 





Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 

; ; tion, $5 Tri size, 8x11 Ty pe age, 

Publications 7x10 Published menthiy Sorte aene 


Agency discounts, none, 
N.LA.A. statement furnished on request. 
Circulation 2,105; (gross), 2,350. Clay 
products manufacturers and superintend- 
ents, 1,634; paid producers, 86; 


20th pre ceding. 


Van Buren 
Industrial 
Subscrip- 


Brick and Clay Record, 59 E 
St., Chicago 5. Published by 
1892 


Publications, Inc Est 


schools 


102 


and | 
247. 
Times 
l 
6 
12 
Color, 
blue, 
colors 
For 


ibraries, 114; retailers, 33; oth« 
Rates 
1 Page % Page % Pas 
$125.00 $70.00 $45.0 
115.00 65.00 $1.0 
97.50 58.50 35 


red, $25 per page or less; 
purple, yellow or green, $50; ot! 
, $75; bleed, 10%. 


additional data see page 103 


Ceramic Data Book. 


(See 


(“ERA MICS.) 
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BRICK AND CLAY PRODUCTS 








Face Brick 
Sewer Pipe 
Common Brick 
Drain Tile 
Glazed Tile 
Flue Lining 
Structural Tile 
Terra Cotta 
Quarry Tile 
Roofing Tile 
Wall Coping 
Paving Brick 





Cable Conduits 





CLAY PRODUCTS Silo Bleck 


Sewerage Filter Block Rubber 


WHAT READERS MAKE 


Belting 
4 Dryers 
Morter Mix Vibrating Screens 
REFRACTORIES Excavators 
Steel Furnace Lining Wire Rope 
Copper Smelter Linings Pumps 
Cupola Linings Tanks, water, oil 
Cement Kiln Linings Explosives 


Locomotive Linings Speed Reducers 


Fire Brick Chain Drives 
Pyrometer Protection Tractor Shovels 
Tubes Vacuum Cleaners 


Oil Dust Collectors 
Glass Locomotives 
Variable Speed 


Shipbuilding Transmissions 


WHAT READERS BUY 


Power Shovels 
Elevators 

Belt Conveyors 
Oil Burners 
Motors, electrical 


Stee! Strapping 
Protective Paint 
De-Airing Machines 
Brick Machines 
Fans and Blowers 


Control Instruments Stokers 

V-Belts Lift Trucks 

Coal Motor Trucks 

Belt Fasteners Diese! Engines 
Lubrication Welding Equipment 
Crushers and Supplies 
Bulldozers Hard Surfacing Metal 
Mixers Drills for Blasting 


Tunne! Kilns 
Pit, Mine and 
Dryer Cars 


Hydraulic Kiln Pushers 
Scrapers 
Tunnel Kiln Cars 








HUGE QUANTITIES OF EQUIPMENT NEEDED NOW 


Hundreds of Plants must expand and Remodel to meet the 
coming demand of the $16 Billion Construction Program 





THE MARKET 


The . volume of postwar construc- 
tion requires brick and tile products 
in considerably greater quantities 
than the present capacity of the na- 
tion’s clay product plants. 

This means that new constructioa 
(Sixteen billion dollars worth for the 
middle year of the 1947-1951 period) 
cannot go ahead at a normal pace if 
brick and tile are not produced in 
the quantities needed. 

In order to meet demands of Amer- 
ica’s new construction program, the 
readers of BRICK & CLAY RECORD 
will need new equipment—now—for 
expanding and remodeling their own 
manufacturing facilities. 
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Clay Products Production Parallels 
Building Volume 


A study of U. S. Dept. of Commerce figures 
for brick production and construction volume 
over a period of many years indicates that a 
new construction volume of 16 billion dollars 
will require 16 billion brick equivalent, or one 
brick (tile equivalent) is required for every 
dollar's worth of new construction. 


\ccording to a survey made by 
“Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance,” (McGraw-Hill) to deter- 
mine the number of plants (in 12 
leading industries) that planned to 
make post war equipment purchases 


of certain types the following per- 
centages of clay products plants re- 
sponding will buy: 
54%—Air Conditioning, Heating, 
and Ventilating 
69% —Building Construction 
69%—Electrical Equipment and 
Supplies 
38% —Instruments and Meters 
62%—NMaterial Handling Equip- 
ment 
31%—Pumps and Compressors 
31%—Packaging Equipment 
69%—Shop and Maintenance 
Tools 
31%—Power Plant Equipment 
46%—Power Transmission 
Equipment 
46%—Valves, Pipes, and Fittings 
31%—Welding Equipment 
38%—Health, Safety and Comfort 
Equipment 


REFRACTORY DIVISION 


These plants number about 250. They 
employ some 36,000 people and produce 
Fire-Brick, High Alumina Brick, Glass 
House Refractories and other products in 
addition to products listed above (see box 
at top of page). They produce over 
$100,000,000 worth of Refractory products 
annually. Their products are essential to 
the Iron and Steel, Public Utilities, Steam 
Power, Shipbuilding, Chemical, Glass, 
Gasoline and Oil, Food, Rubber, and other 
industries, 


WHO ARE THE READERS? 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD is read by 
the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, General 
Managers, ‘Treasurers, Superintendents, 


Foremen, Purchasing Agents, Engineers 
and Technicians of the plants that make 
up the Clay Products and Refractories 
Industry. These are the men who have 
the power to buy or specify equipment 
and supplies needed for the efficient and 
economical operation of their plants, 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD for over 


half a century has been dedicated to the 
progress of the clay industry. The large 
and technically trained staff has a very 
great influence in the industry. BRICK & 
CLAY RECORD has been responsible for 
setting up of higher standards for the 
industry; it has stimulated the national 
promotion of clay products, and been 
responsible for the adoption of modern 
practices and methods by a large part of 
the industry. The editors are known and 
welcomed throughout the industry. 

Technical articles are authoritative and 
fully illustrated. Feature articles and 
photos describing plant processes, install- 
ation equipment, merchandising, applica- 
tion of finished products, etc., appear in 
abundance, 


CIRCULATION 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD has been 


a member of the ABC for many, many 
years. Its long record of high subscription 
price ($5.00 per year) and high renewal 
percentage is well known to hundreds of 
manufacturers and advertising agencies. 
Practically every plant official in this field 
is a consistent reader of BRICK & CLAY 
RECORD, 


RESEARCH — SURVEYS 


Let our many years of experience in 
serving this field exclusively be of value 
to you. BRICK & CLAY RECORD is 
one of 5 specialized publications in the 
building field published by this organiza- 
tion—Publishers to the Building Industry. 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Published by Industrial Publications, Inc. 


Also publishers of Ceramic Data Book, a yearly engineering catalog handbook now in its 
25th year. 
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Building 


(See also Engineering Construction) 





Building expenditures consist pri- 
marily of capital investments of a long- 
range character. They are subject to 
annual fluctuations and also to longer 
major movements activated by general 
expansion or contraction of the national 


economy. The period from 1933 
through 1942 was one of major up- 


swing, as shown in the following table 
compiled by F. W. Dodge Corporation: 
BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
37 EASTERN STATES 
(Excluding all public works and utilities) 
$(000) 





1925 4,949,477 
1926 6,088,814 
1927 .. 5,011,837 
1928 6,226,602 
1929 4,341,037 
1930 2,923,688 
1931 1,952,052 
1932 767,691 
1933 666.726 
1934 800,047 
19356 1,159,819 
1936 1,761,415 
1937 2,061,454 
1938 2,057,924 
1$39 2,299,910 
1940 2,891.584 
1941 4.269.472 
1942 6,714,458 
1943 2,292,075 
1944 1,247,87 
1945 (61 ) 1,005,12 

Under stress of war needs of man- 


power, transportation facilities and 
materials the volume of construction 
during 1943 declined sharply from the 
peak year of 1942. While certain new 
construction for war and essential civil- 
ian needs took place in 1943, it was 
small as compared with the preceding 
year. 

1944 of war 
‘aused a fur- 


Intensification during 
production requirements 
ther marked shinkage in the volume of 
construction contracts awarded in the 
37 states east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The valuation of contracts let in 1944 
was 39 per cent below the preceding 
year, as shown in the following table, 
and only 24 per cent of 1942. 


Valuation $(000) 


Project Types 1944 1943 
Commercial Buildings 80,840 120,743 
Manufacturing Buildings. 472,659 766,243 
Educ. & Sci. Building 69,229 62,407 
Hospitals & Institutions 59 4 110,718 
Public Buildings 11,868 24,659 
Religious Buildings 11,610 7,109 
Ss cial & Recreational 

Buildings 32, 68! 58,217 
Misc Non Residential 

Building , 161,314 274,164 
Apartment Hotels & 

Dormitories . 117,731 333,400 

Sub-Total ..1,017,165 1,757,660 
One and Two - Family 

Houses 189.600 363,704 
Other Shelter 41,112 170,711 

Total Building 1,247,877 2,292,075 


746,139 981,915 


1,994,016 3,273,990 


Heavy Engine¢ ring Work 

Total Construction 

All but two project classifications 
declined in volume from the year 1943 

educational and science buildings and 
religious buildings. The manufacturing 
building classification registered the 
greatest shrinkage in volume and indi- 
cated the change in emphasis from ex- 
pansion of facilities, except where ab- 
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—Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 





solutely necessary, to one of maximum 
production from existing plants. 

As the war construction program 
waned there was a continuation of the 
switch from public-ownership work to 
private-ownership work which started 
in 1943. The following table shows the 
current trend of the per cent of public- 
ownership work to the total and as re- 
lated to previous peacetime years: 
Public Ownership 
Per Ce nt of Total 


he valuation of all contracts 
awarded for residential building during 
the first half of 1945 showed a small 
decrease of 3 per cent from the com- 
parable period 1944, several significant 
changes are apparent. The entire de- 
crease from last year was in public- 
ownership projects since privately 
owned work actually increased 10 per 
cent. This classification accounted for 
almost three-quarters of the six months 
1945 total volume, whereas the ratio 
was only 65 per cent private at the 
same time a year ago. Further, the en- 
tire reduction was in multi-family 





structures and other shelter which were 
heaviest in the public program the past 
few years. This change in emphasis 
from public to private ownership is 
further evidenced in the 18 per cent in- 
crease over the first half 1944 in the 
contract value of one- and two-family 
houses. 


U. S. Figures 


New residential construction contin- 
ued to decline in 1944, the Department 
of Labor reported. The 169,000 new 
non-farm family dwellings put under 
construction in 1944 was less than half 
the number (350,000) started during 
1943, and lower than in any year since 
1934. Restrictions on the use of labor 
and building materials have been re- 
sponsible for this downward trend 

Over four-fifths of the new units in 
1944 were privately financed as « 


pared to only slightly over one-half in 
1943 and three-fifths in 1942 when the 
publicly financed war housing program 
was at its height. Of the privately 
financed units in 1944, 82 per cent were 
l-family units, 8 per cent 2-family 
units, and 10 per cent were in multi 


family structures. In 1943, the corre 
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sponding distribution was 74 per cent 
l-family, 10 per cent 2-family, and 16 
per cent multifamily. 

The number of new family dwelling 
units supplied through publicly financed 
war-housing projects totaled only 30,- 
200 in 1944, as compared with 166,300 
in 1943. Of these publicly financed 
units, not quite 90 per cent were in 
temporary structures as compared with 
over 95 per cent in 1943. 

Construction was started also in 1944 

publicly financed dormitory projects 
to house 6,006 persons and on parking 
facilities for 21,204 trailers; whereas, 
In 1943 work was begun on dormitories 
to accommodate 44,103 persons and on 
projects to contain 32,588 trailers. In 
addition, over 48,000 family dwelling 
units were made available during this 
two-year period through the conversion 
Program of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, 33,009 being provided in 
1944 and 15,093 in 1943. 

(he estimated over-all construction 
cost of the 169,000 new units started 
in 1944 was approximately $530 mil- 


lion, or only a little more than half of 
the $980 million estimate for the 350,- 
000 units begun in 1943. 

Reports of building permits issued 
and of Federal construction contracts 
awarded provide the basic information 
for estimates prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The nonfarm area of 
the United States is defined as includ- 
ing all incorporated places and all un- 
incorporated areas except farms. The 
estimates make allowances for the gen- 
eral understatement of construction 
costs by private builders when apply- 
ing for building permits. 

Valuation of all construction work 
started in urban areas during the first 
5 months of 1945 totaled 512 million 
dollars—15 per cent above the aggre- 
gate reported for the corresponding 
months in 1944. The volume of new 
nonresidential building and of addi- 
tions, alterations, and repair work in- 
creased considerably, 26 and 28 per- 
cent, respectively; however, new resi- 
dential construction experienced a 
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7-percent drop for the 5-month period, 
in spite of the current upward trend. 


Five-Year Record 


The War Production Board estimated 
that construction in the United States 
from June, 1940, to 1945, amounted to 
$41.9 billion, public construction ac- 
counting for $27.2 billion and private, 
$14.7 billion. 

In the public classification, military 
construction accounted for $10.5 billion; 
industrial, $8.2 billion; housing, $2.2 
billion; all other, $6.3 billion. 

In the private field, industrial con- 
struction was worth $2.0 billion; hous- 
ing, $6.8 billion; all other, $5.9 billion. 

The WPB gave this estimate of 
amounts of materials required for all 
construction in the United States for 
1945: 


Asphalt 1,165,000 short tons 


Building Blocks.... 220,000,000 blocks 
Building Boards. . 911,000,000 square feet 
i soduacsesnase 1,628,000,000 bricks 
Cast Iron 338,000 short stons 
Cement 89,400,000 barrels 
COPPOP ccoccccceces: 28,000 short tons 
Gypsum Board ...1,740,000,000 square feet 
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The simplest definition of a build- 
ing market is Building Men with 
money to spend for building pro- 


the market is to sell the men who 
plan, buy and install, who control 
specifications, and who stand 


responsible to the ultimate owner 


for a finished job. 


ducts, materials and labor... 
not just Builders, nor Contractors, 
nor Distributors, nor Dealers, 
nor Bankers, nor Real Estate 
Men individually—but all of 
these factors collectively. To sell 


The important specifiers, buyers 
and distributors of building ma- 
terials and supplies are: 


Contractor-Builder: 


(‘Sm ot we 


Operates in entire field of Light Load Construction; is leader in com- 
mercial building; does considerable new industrial and conversion 
work. Accounts for 30° of all homes built, averaging 3 to 10 houses per 
year on contract or for sale. Owns and operates considerable wood- 
working and concrete handling mechanical equipment. 


Operative Builder: 


Strictly a “new homes builder”, averaging 10 to 25 homes per year 


built for sale or rent. A few build up to several hundred a year. Most 
spectacular of all building professionals, usually operates in or contig- 
uous to metropolitan districts when and where active demand is strong. 
Accounts for 15°, of all homes built. Exercises 100°; control over 
specifications whether he operates own construction crews or not. 


Carpenter-Builder: 


Individually a small volume operator but collectively accounts for con- 
siderable volume, because classification includes many specialists, such 
as flooring contractors, stair builders, cabinet makers, etc. He is the 
principal builder of rural and farm houses as weil as the repair and 
maintenance man everywhere. Builds 1 to 3 small houses per year. 
Normally, erects 30% of all homes. 


Lumber and Building Materials Dealer: 


Controls distribution of structural building materials and supplies; is a 
formidable influence locally in all building operations. Normally, con- 
trols 18°) of all homes built in farm and small homes field, but usually 
does not employ construction crews due to close working arrangements 
with local building professionals. Is largest distributor of syndicated 
architectural plan services. 


Wholesalers and Jobbers: 


Important factors in the complex system of distribution in the con- 
struction industry; provide warehouse services on wide variety of 
structural materials; are principal wholesale distributors for manufac- 
turers; their biggest customers are retail lumber and material dealers. 
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American Builder Horizontal and 





Builder, Retailer, and Wholesaler 
all read The American Builder. 
American Builder with a total paid 
circulation of 60,660 (June 30, 1945 
ABC Statement, based on May issue) 
reaches all of the important buy- 
ing elements of the market de- 
scribed here. Among the 47,006 
readers on the building side are 
the top ranking Builders and 
Contractors, who account for 70% 
of the residential and light-load 
construction. 


The remainder of its subscribers, 
13,654 Retail Lumber and Build- 
ing Materials Dealers and Dis- 
tributors, receive A merican 
Builder with a special Distribution 
Section bound into it, containing 
editorial and advertising material 
of specific interest to those Dealers 
and Distributors. They handle 
about 85% of the nation’s building 
material volume. 


An opportunity for advertisers 
With separate ads in American 
Builder and in the Distribution 
Section, manufacturers can direct 
separate, specific messages to the 
important Contractor-Builders and 
to the worthwhile Dealers and 
Distributors. Since only Dealers 
and Distributors receive American 
Builder with the Distribution Sec- 
tion bound in, you can talk shop 
to the Dealers privately, and at the 
same time know that they will see 
what you are saying to their Con- 
tractor-Builder customers. 


Editorially, American Builder is 
aimed at the specific job interests 
of these dominant buying groups. 
Its objective is to provide practical 
ideas that help building profes- 


Vertical Coverage is demonstrated 
in the box chart. All factors of 
prime importance in_ light-load 
vilding are reached in American 
vilder—an outstanding advan- 
age for advertisers. 


Horizontal Coverage in General 


Section 
Contractors and Commercial 
Builders Bankers 
Subcontractors adenine 
Architects 
Engineers Management 
Realtors Retail Dealers 


Building & Loan Wholesalers 
Assos., Mortgage Jobbers 


Vertical Coverage in Distribution 
Section 


Retail Lumberand Wholesalers 
Material Dealers Jobbers 

















sionals plan, construct, buy and 
sell more efficiently and more prof- 
itably. American Builder has 
been doing this job for 67 years, 
through wars, depressions and 
“booms”. Our editors are building 
men who spend much time in the 
field, discussing construction proj- 
ects on the site. They know what 
active construction men need and 
want . . . tested construction 
methods for builders . . . practical 
marketing and merchandising 
ideas for dealers and distributors. 


Every issue contains editorial fea- 
tures, based on what readers 
need and want: 

‘How to do it’’ series... 
Text and illustrations pointing 
out how to do small repair jobs 
and finish work—5 or more 
operational stories illustrated 


fully with home designs, floor 
layouts, etc. 


Standard blueprint specification 
details... 

About these, American Builder 
readers feel very strongly— 
both Dealers and Builders. 
Here’s what one Large Illinois 
Contractor said about them: 
“The blueprints in American 
Builder are just right for these 
times. We are beginning to get 
inquiries on postwar building 
and those prints will come in 
handy. One of them might 
strike the customer just right 
and we could build the whole 
thing right off these drawings. 
They are nice and compact. 
You can carry them in your 
pocket without losing them. 
You wouldn’t have a lot of 
schedules to follow and carry 
around. As a matter of fact, the 
house I’m living in now came 
out of American Builder about 
six years ago.” 


‘*Builders’ News Review”’ 
While American Builder is not 
the official publication of the 
National Association of Home 
Builders, the Builders’ News 
Review is the official news of 
the national and its affiliated 
local builder associations. 


i - | 


‘‘Dealers’ News and Views’’ 
This department heads up the 
Dealer Distribution Section of 
the magazine every month and 
provides a quick picture of 
National developments of par- 
ticular importance to wholesale 
and retail distributors. 
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how installed; how 


2 “Performance” data 
—what it has done for 
others. 








3 Illustrations and descriptions of how and 
where a product can be used; how it is made; 
fast it can be installed. 


(Sketches rather than photographs .. . after all, 
blue prints are tools of the trade.) 


@ gp AMERICAN 


| How the Space Buyer can help the copy department 
make more effective use of the space he buys. 


Our field reporters over the past year tell us that Builders and Dealers say 
they would like to see these things in advertising addressed to them: 


BUILDER ~ 


A SiIMMON BOAROMAN P 
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3.0n new products, proof of workability and 
acceptance by trade and associations. 


4.when there is more to be said about the 
benefits of product features than can be ex- 


plained in the ad itself, 
they like to see additional 
information offered in 
some useful form. 
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32,000 short tons 
3,689,000,000 board feet 
59,128,000 squares 
725.000 long tons 
2,128,000 short tons 

300,000 short tons 
702,000 long tons 
9.000 short tons 


Lead 

Lumber ....... 
Roofing Materials 
Sewer Pipe 

RN nccéeoe 
Steel Plate 
Structural Tile 
Zine 


War Housing 


An additional appropriation of $66,- 
000,000 for construction of publicly 
financed war housing was made avail- 
able to the National Housing Agency in 
the First Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
of 1945. 

The funds will be used to erect tem- 
porary housing in numbers of commu- 
nities where it is still necessary for 
war plants to recruit labor from other 
areas to meet production programs. The 
funds will provide about 20,000 family 
units, 1,600 trailers and 6,000 dormi- 
tory accommodations. 

The war housing program now in- 
cludes about 1,800,000 units of all 
types, both publicly and privately 
financed. Of this number about 800,000, 
the bulk of which are of temporary con- 
struction, have been built with public 
funds aggregating about $2,300,000,000. 

Private enterprise has furnished the 
rest, all permanent housing, at an in- 
vestment of about $4,000,000,000. Al- 
together some 4,000,000 war workers 
and their families, about 9,000,000 per- 
sons all told, have been housed, about 
half of them in quarters “mobilized” 
from the existing housing supply. 


Surplus Housing 


NHA has been designated by the 
Surplus Property Board as disposal 
agency to handle the sale of surplus 


housing property and facilities and has 
responsibility to its 
Federal Public Hous- 


assigned disposal 
constituent unit, 
ing Authority. 

Disposition plans will affect most of 
200,000 publicly financed permanent 
dwellings, including demountables, 
which will become surplus during or 
after the war. 

In the disposal of such dwellings, the 
following order of preference has been 
established: Present occupants, war 
veterans, other prospective tenants, pri- 
vate investors. 

Only a part of the permanent dwell- 
ings are suitable for individual owner- 
ship. Most publicly financed war hous- 
ing consists of multi-family structures 
with central service facilities, and 
much of it will probably be sold to in- 
vestors, since only large-scale opera- 
tions are feasible. 


F. H. A. 


Purchases of 
loans insured by the 
Administration, of the National Hous- 
ing Agency, were about 50 per cent 
greater during the first quarter of 1945 
than in 1944, 

Applications for mortgage insurance 
on existing homes filed with State and 
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existing homes with 
Federal Housing 


district offices of FHA during the first 
three months of 1945 numbered 18,204 
and amounted to $92,871,988, chiefly for 
Title II insurance. This compared with 
13,211 applications amounting to $63,- 
660,802 filed during the first three 
months of last year. 

Title I loans for repairs also showed 
a large increase for the period. Such 
loans reported by private financial in- 
stitutions during the first quarter num- 
bered 115,960 and amounted to $40,393,- 
966, compared with 88,541 loans for 
$27,372,680 reported during the first 
quarter of 1944. 

Family dwelling units started under 
the FHA program during the quarter 
numbered 6,687, while 16,635 units were 
completed. This compared with 12,979 
started and 28,825 completed during 
the preceding quarter and with 25,922 
started and 30,948 completed during the 
first quarter of 1944. 

Virtually all privately financed hous- 
ing built for war workers is currently 
being covered by FHA Title VI insur- 
ance. 

Private lending institutions filed ap- 
plications with FHA offices during the 
first quarter for mortgage insurance, 
primarily under Title VI, totaling $69,- 
001,613 to finance construction of 13,588 
new family dwelling units. This com- 
pared with applications for $133,098,- 
950 for 28,397 units filed during the 
same period of last year. 

Of this volume, $64,483,704 was for 
construction of 12,720 dwelling units 
of one-to-four-family houses and $4,- 
517,909 for construction of 21 large- 
scale war housing rental projects total- 
ing 868 accommodations. 

In June, 1945, when FHA rounded 
out 11 years of operation, 5,042,790 
Title I loans aggregating $1,979,719,000 
had been reported for insurance by 
qualified lending institutions. 


Building Plans 


As resumption of civilian construc- 
tion draws closer, significant develop- 
ents are occurring in three major ele- 
ments of building: (1) planning, (2) 
personnel and (3) technology. 

Designing of specific buildings for 
future construction has accelerated. 
The F. W. Dodge field staff is currently 
reporting these projects at the rate 
of $20,000,000 per business day. On 
March 1, 1945, 71,657 future building 
projects in the preliminary stage, 
amounting to $5,889,534,000, had been 
reported. 

Actual building projects being 
planned include 5,310 schools to cost 
$1,159,550,000; 1,461 hospitals to cost 
$728,488,000; 1,421 apartment buildings 
to cost $628,932,000; 2,715 manufactur- 
ing buildings to cost $457,927,000; 891 
office and loft buildings to cost $321,- 
300,000; 41,177 owner-occupancy houses 
to cost $295,417,000: and 2,525 devel- 
opments of single-family houses for 
sale or rent, to cost $553,727,000. 

These are not estimates of how much 
building there will or should be. The 


figures are totals of individual future 
building projects identified by type, 
cost, location, owner and architect. 

Directly related to this widespread 
planning activity is the return to pri- 
vate practice of many architects and 
engineers whose talents have been 
wholly employed in the war effort, mi!- 
itary and civilian. Architect-engineer 
offices newly active in the designing of 
future building projects are being re- 
ported by Dodge at the rate of about 
fifty a week. 

In the realm of building technique, 
two developments are of special in- 
terest. 

One is growing support for the idea 
of modular design, or standardization 
of sizes and shapes of structural ele- 
ments to reduce manufacturing costs, 
save time in the preparation of plans 
and specifications, and simplify the 
work of construction. 

These likewise are the objectives of 
the second development—a trend to- 
ward increased prefabrication and sub- 
assembly of parts of buildings, such 
as wall panels, doors,,closets, kitchens 
and bathrooms. It is this form of pre- 
fabrication, that is, prefabrication of 
individual parts of the building, that 
appears to hold greatest promise. 


Costs 


In June, 1945, the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported that the cost 
of materials for the standard house 
was 32.3 per cent above the 1935-39 
average, while the cost of labor had 
risen 40.5 per cent. Total building costs 
were placed at 35.0 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. 

Cost of all building materials in 
May, 1945, was 31.0 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. The gain for brick 
and tile was 21.8 per cent; cement, 9.1 
per cent; lumber, 71.9 per cent; paint, 
30.8; plumbing and heating, 21.4; 
structural steel, 3.5; other, 12.6. 


Farm Buildings 


The 1940 Census of Agriculture re- 
ported that buildings on the country’s 
6,096,789 farms were worth $10,405 
million, and that to repair or add to 
these structures farmers spent $305,- 
650,000 for building materials in 1939. 
is follows 


These totals were divided as 
by states: 
Cost 
Value of Bid 
Bldgs. Materi 
$(000) 

Alabama 117,347 5,4 
Arizona 23,091 1,3 
Arkansas 116,314 4,1 
California 380,363 14,22 
Colorado 84,847 
Connecticut 110,177 3,81 
Delaware 28,060 bt 
Florida 68,211 é.: 
Georgia 160,521 4 
Idaho .. j 72,291 2,847 
lilinoi 640,151 Ly,z 
Indiana $23,701 11,7 
lowa 794,902 24,1 
Kansas 257,822 5,9 
Kentucky 256,382 8, 
Louisiana 91,394 3,¢ 
Maine ..... 67,965 1,8 
Maryland ..... 129,282 3,2 
Massachusetts ....... 120,782 3,0 
MEICHICOM .cccces _ 454,450 13,4 
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Building Supply News Reaches 
_ Top Half of the Market 


BSN is the only national publication with 
net paid circulation directed 100% to lum- 
ber and building material dealers . . 
reaches in excess of 12,000 excellent pros- 
pects each month. . . with 3 out of every 
5 copies going to dealers rated at $25,000 
and up. 

Generally accepted is the fact that BSN 
readership constitutes top half of the mar- 
ket. 

The building material dealer is the volume- 
buyer of the industry. He handles and sells 
all types of building materials and building 
specialties: lumber, brick, cement, masonry 
material, roofing, builder’s hardware, paint, 
home appliances, insulation, etc. 


The dealer wants to know the physical 
properties, the functions and the applica- 
tions of the product, of course. But to en- 
list his active buying interest as a dealer, 
he must be sold on the merchandising fea- 
tures of the product, the selling helps pro- 
vided by the manufacturer — in short, all 
the elements of the manufacturer’s selling 
policy that make for fast turnover and sub- 
stantial profits, 






63% of the Dealers Do 85% of 






. the Total Business 


Of the 25,067 establishments listed by the 
1939 U. S. Census of Business as lumber 
and building material dealers, 15,913 or 
63% accounted for annual sales of $1,253,- 
000,000. This was 85% of the total year’s 
business for the entire field. 
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BUILDING 


Representative of thousands of BSN’s subscribers is the progressive Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Longview, Washington “department store for the home.” Here is the spot where 
prospective home owners and remodelers will come to do their postwar purchasing. 


Dealers Work Closely With 
Builders 


Although the building material dealer sells 
a substantial part of his merchandise to 
the ultimate consumer, he also sells build- 
ing products and equipment to an average 
of ten big-buying builders (in some cases 
builders buy from more than one dealer). 
This dealer-builder team merchandises 


complete homes and other light-load bear- 
ing structures. Also all types of building 
products, equipment and supplies for the 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
of such buildings as are marketed by this 
important selling combination. 


BSN Is Read by Entire Dealer 


fie . Personnel 


12,255 dealers read and then route their 
copies of BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS to 
key employees—management, sales, office 
and yard—45,343 extra readers per issue! 


In BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, edited 
100% for the building material dealer, you 
can deliver a sales message that will talk 
about your product 100% in terms of the 
dealer’s interest in it. 


BSN Editorial Helps the 
Advertiser 
BSN’s editorial formula is based on pro- 


viding the building material dealers with 
a complete merchandising service—to help 





the dealer sell more merchandise at better 
profits. Since the first concern of the dealer 
is with sales, and second with the various 
problems of management and operation, 
BSN parallels this reader requirement in 
its editorial pages. As a result, BSN at- 
tracts that type of dealer for its subscriber 
who is sales-minded. This is the type of 
dealer who represents the most attractive 
type of distribution to the manufacturer of 
building products. 


BSN Is the No. 1 Advertising 
Medium 


The cost per 1,000 advertising messages de- 
livered to paid dealer subscribers is lower 
in BSN than in any other paper in the field. 
And BSN carries more pages of building 
material advertising than any other dealer 
publication. The reason why BSN’s ad- 
vertising lead grows greater every year is 
the 28 years’ experience and know-how of 
helping dealers sell more goods with 
greater profit. 











BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
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Published by 
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Minnesota ... 545,657 
Mississippi ... e+ 129,492 
tet + ears RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF RESIDENTIAL 
Montana 6,6 
Nebraska 256,754 CONSTRUCTION IN THE TOTAL ECONOMY 
Nevada , 9,340 
New Ham, ire . 89,655 AS MEASURED BY GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
New Jerse) 119,143 _ 
New Mexico : 28,293 1919 1935 
New York .. 538,657 
North Carolina ~-- 247,819 
North Dakota sevceeee’ Bee RESIDENT! 
Ohio ccorecenanasiee 624,873 CONSTRUCTION 
Oklahoma wees 141,616 Se 4 
Oregon . -eee 115,246 Th 
Pennsylvania . 500,862 
Rhode Island B 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin PERISHABLE 
'yoming ' L 
Wyoming CONSUMER COMMODITIES 
324% 
There were about 6,800,000 dwellings 
and 45,000,000 service buildings on 
farms in 1940. Farm income in 1943 
was more than twice the 1940 figure, 
giving farmers ample funds with which 
. . . 5 RC mer WS T Twentieth C ue ; 
to construct the buildings required to weet wy ~ tee ~~ 4 Be PB 
raise the record crops required for 0 Cs eee a 
ins 
war. ' | 
len 
Postwar Outlook only, repair parts and replacement ma- There will be keen competition among non 
a oe : : chines will probably be produced in con- materials, especially since pre-war usages The 
The Division of Construction and siderable quantity for civilian buyers. have been modified so greatly in order t ne 
> ic p , ’ _ P Within a short time after the defeat of conserve critical materials. Some ar- proc 
Public _Employm« nt, Bureau of Labor Japan these will be available in any de- expanded industrial capacity will probably proc 
Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, sired quantity. The construction-machin- be used for increasing the oultput of build- the 
»sti . ’ ith} a ver P . » ery industry expanded its operations for ing materials formerly produced only in , 
estimates that within a year after the the war effort te a rate which, if main- small amounts. Some products introduced ert 
end of the war with Japan, the con- tained after military purchases cease, during the war are likely to be improved to a 
struction industry can reach an annual would replace the entire civilian inventory considerably and reduced in price, and a nst: 
; pata ' . within two years. few other products are scheduled for ina 
rate of $11 billion. . an 2. er P ; , troduction early in the post-war period er | 
Productive capacity for all types of build- feyond question, however, building mate- 


A summary of this viewpoint, which ‘i"&, materials, except plumbing fixtures rials on the whole will be similar to those 

: . and lumber, is sufficient for a construction of the recent past, and subsequent changes 

has gained wide acceptance, follows: rate of $15,000,000,000 per year. In the lum- jn the entire building-material pattern will 
ber industry, the plant limitation is logging pe gradual ; > natal , , “4 

Rapid expansion of construction activity equipment, which is badly deteriorated but x 
is commonly expected to provide a major can be restored rapidly; sawmill capacity 
source of employment opportunity in the is sufficient. Capacity for plumbing fixtures 


Little change in buildings themselves is 
anticipated, Designers will have ome- 
what greater choice of materials, and there 


Buil 

















post-war period By 1943 construction ex- is adequate for a construction program of : Bete jess ham 
penditures (adjusted for the 1940 cost level) $12,000,000,000 per year, with likelihood of Will be an increasing range and ac oe 7” 
had already dropped from the 1942 peak of expansion before this rate is reached. oes aes lutie cor my Penna for in- | 
1500 000 0 P . ‘ P aw $5 . Sti atio evolutionary snange ue- f 
$00,000,000," as coals an tes aaieeoall cur- Reconversion is a problem only as re- sign or materials are unlikely. non 
tailment of all nonessential construction as gards metal procucts, ans Mpa coment Persornel will be sufficient for expanded 
well as the completion of major war con- panes sary smportance among them. If manufacture of building materials and re- 
struction programs. Although the 1943 to- Tecomversion is started after war require- jated products. 3efore demobilization of _— 
tal was the lowest since 1938 and, until] ™emts are completely met, it should be fin- the armed forces, reduction or termination 
Germany is defeated, further reduction is ished within six months soe all products of war orders will release workers. Many 
expected, the total is not expected to fall ©*cePt electric refrigerators ; for many prod- of those released will have skills useful 
below $3,000,000,0000 at 1940 costs ucts reconversion should be well advanced, the manufacture of building materials. Be- I 
sis if not completed, within three months or cause of the specialization of factory work I 
The accumulating demands for construc less. If, as is more likely, reconversion is and the feasibility of brief training courses 
tion raise the question of the productive started soon after the defeat of Ge rman) other necessary jobs can be filled by work- 
capacity of the construction industry ir and exte nded progressively as cancellation ers with little or no experience. 
the post-war period. In the appraisal of = See Poss For increased lumber production, how- 
the industry’s post-war capacity given in a ees tOn process Wet eG Over # ever, additional skilled woodsmen are es- 
this article it is assumed that Germany pute . + oped period a ye Bey oe no sential. These have been lost in great 
wit we, Gefeated before capan ane that start were is be mate until the aa of Ges numbers, both for military service and for 
reduced mi itary requirements during the ne " . — 7 7 work in shipyards and airplane plants — 
Asiatic phase of the w ir will pe rmit the a al The personnel situation for construction 
extensive release of industrial plant and a Resumption of civilian manufacture, with proper is difficult to predict It will be 
corresponding reduction in the war use of or without reconversion, will in some cases controlled to some degree by the demobili- 
matertals It is further assumed that the require official action regarding Govern- zation pattern of the armed nereiees and 
ee yy AH a lag = hia | a ed pnw - — war industry, in conjunction with the ex- 
include (1) their importance in the civiliat m hi ae | _ ¢-~ | ag A _~ Nive en. lent to which construction skills have been 
economy and (2) their importance in in city poi Ay ened —- 4 got — vail acquired in military service and in wat 
dustrial preparation es the post-war ity excep or governmental orders. employment. Available information ndi- 
period Inventories of manv materials are vir- cates that, within a year after the end of 
tually exhausted. With civilian production the war, the number of construction work- 
On the basis of these assumptions it ap resumed at the end of the war, it would pe Pg BE og para thd 5 _ 
pears that the productive capacity of the take six months to restore such commod- © $ 1, ,000,000 per year at 1940 cos © 
construction industry can expand rapidly ities to basic working volume and variety, Unbalanced prices of building materials 
ind, within a year after the end of the and another six months to approximate can be a serious hindrance to production 
war with Japan, can reach an annual rate their pre-war level The problem is the and the accumulation of inventories. Un- 
f $11,000,000,000 at the 1940 level of build- most serious for electrical supplies Ex- duly low prices will discourage production 
ing costs The characteristic flexibility in pansion of civilian production during the On the other hand, possiblity of inventory 
the organization and methods of operation interim period after Germany's defeat will losses on items for which price reductions e 
of the construction industry permits a ease the inventory situation greatly, and seem likely will discourage the piling uP oe 
rapid expansion in the volume of work for most materials will probably mean that of inventories. Competition among various ' 
members of the industry are accustomed inventories can reach at least a basic work- materials and products would probably t 
to starting work on short notice and to ing level by the end of the war. The rate correct the price situation ultimately, but 
expanding their operations rapidly. of inventory accumulation will, however, in the meantime the post-war construction 
be governed more by current expecta- program might be needlessly delayed. 
Construction equipment is now sufficient tions regarding sales volume and price Unless the situation is changed before 
for a rate of at least $12.000,000,000 per level than by considerations of capacity, the end of the war. the most serious ob- 


year, and is likely to remain so Its age particularly in the case of such materials stacle to rapid expansior of the construc- 
and condition will present some difficulties as lumber for which prices have increased tion industry is likely to be lack of prepa- 
during the early months after the war if sharply Both manufacturers and dealers. ration on the part of owners. including 
no prior improvement is possible, but will will be hesitant to accumulate large in- private corporations and public agencies 
not restrict volume During the period ventories if major price decreases seem The rate of expansion will also be affected 
when hostilities continue against Japan likely greatly by construction costs. 
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19 MILLION POSTWAR HOMES ...“‘MARKET No. 1” FOR QUICK JOBS AND 


PROSPERITY! HERE'S THE No. 1 MEDIUM TO SELL WHAT GOES INTO THEM 


The Top Two-thirds of the 
Builder Market 


trade contractors, operative builders and 
ther building professionals served by 
PRACTICAL BurILperR include the most active 
wo-thirds of approximately 100,000 who 
accounted for the $4,795,000,000 volume of 
ight construction done in 1939. (U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce.) 

Conservative estimates indicate these 58,000 
do approximately 85% of the total business. 


How PB Reuders Affect Sales 


PB readers are the type of builders who 
mtrol purchases, determine specifications, 
nstall or apply 90% of the products used 
o build, remodel, repair, or maintain resi- 
lential farm, commercial, religious, educa- 
ional, and light-load factory buildings. 


The interest of the builder in any building 
centers around his use of that 
product in the building job. Consequently, 
the builder must know the physical prop- 
rties of the product, where to use it, how 
) apply it to the job, what will it save in 
nstallation cost, how will it provide a bet- 
ter building job than competitive products. 


product 





Scope and Activities 
of PB Readers 





Builders build in 125,000 cities, towns and 
hamlets throughout the United States. Un- 
ler normal conditions approximately 45% 
‘ 55° 


ight construction is residential: 5 
n-residential 
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In all this building activ 
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The more than 58,000 general contractors, 
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Builder-contractors will build 15,000,000 homes like these in the next 10 years, as well as 
thousands of commercial buildings, schools, churches, etc. 


ity, on every building job, the prime re- 
sponsibility is that of the builder. 


With so many builders, building in so 
many communities, advertising is the only 
effective sales contact between manufacturer 
and builder. 





Market Demands 
Flexible Coverage 





Building business is volatile, and the long 
range buying power of any builder cannot 
be effectively measured by his building ac- 
tivities in any one year. This year’s 50 
house builder may be next year’s 5-house 
builder, and vice versa. A builder may 
build only two houses this year, but he may 
also build hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of commercial, industrial, or insti- 
tutional construction. Thus, the greater 
coverage of all builders provided by a mag- 
azine, the more effective is the coverage of 
building product sales opportunities for the 
advertiser. 


Advertising Effectiveness 


In Two Ways 





PRACTICAL BUILDER meets advertiser’s needs 
first by providing the largest audience of 
builders available through any publication. 


Second, because Practica, BuILper is ed- 
ited exclusively for the builder, the adver- 
tiser gets the definite advantage of being 
able to direct a specific message to the 
builder. There is no need to weaken an 
advertising story in order to make it appeal 
to several different building industry factors. 





Interest-compelling Editorial 


PB’s editorial formula is predicated on the 
fact that the primary interest of the builder 
lies in building “methods”—how to put 
building products together better, faster, 
cheaper. In the execution of that formula, 
PB makes full use of graphs, blueprints, 
charts, pictures to provide its builder audi- 
ence with authentic and complete “know- 
how” on building techniques. And in so 
doing, PB gives the builder more editorial 
articles than any other publication serving 
the builder. In Practicat Burtper, edited 
100% for the builder, you can direct your 
message to the builder and in terms of the 
builder’s interest in your product. 


Reasons Why Advertisers 


Like PB 





Besides being an excellent vehicle for keep- 
ing before the most active two-thirds of the 
builder market, PB provides a page large 
enough to give ample space for dynamic 
advertising or detailed information on the 
manufacturer’s product. All space units in 
PB have many lanes of editorial traffic that 
direct readers’ attention to the advertising. 
Thus small space users are not crowded 
into the back of the book. 


Most of the prominent names in the build- 
ing industry are consistent advertisers in 
PracticaL BurLper. 


Without cost or obligation of any kind, let 
Industrial Publications, Inc.—“Building 
Industry Headquarters”—furnish other facts 
about the building market. Or send for 
free copies of booklets and research data 
interpreting the light-construction market 
for your products. 








PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 EAST VAN BUREN ST. 
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Published by INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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CATALOG SERVICE W 
In 
. 
for sellers and buyers in the BUILDING market the 
pre 
ie Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its va" 
: : : > the 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having a 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing file 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system ma 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all iter 
. . . , be) 
times in each recipient's office. 7 
Chi 
— A 
Sweet's File Sweet's File Sweet's File Sweet's File Swe 
a bi 
spe 
but 
fror 
architectural architectural architectural for builders as | 
use 
"Pr 
cha 
Swe 
Cat 
n 
Cat 
Cat 
Use 
F 
Swe 
Pho 
desi 
SWEET'S FILE, ARCHITECTURAL SWEET'S FILE for BUILDERS 
Spe 
These files, two of seven Sweet’s Files (see opposite Sweet's File, Architectural, is distributed to designers For 
page), serve the building market — Sweet’s File, Archi- and constructors of buildings of all types. These include J ine 
tectural, the general building market (buildings of all active offices of architects and building design engineers J ‘-. 
. ; ts ; . , , . > Lati 
types), and Sweet’s File for Builders, the light con- in private practice or employed by corporations or 
struction market (principally houses). by federal, state and municipal departments; also gen- 
The 1946 issue of Sweet’s File, Architectural, will eral building contractors. Prin 
contain essential information on the products of 787 Total distribution — 12,000 files. “9 
° mW" ° . = . . . ° ° ° e ‘ r 
companies, Their catalogs total approximately 7,200 Sweet's File for Builders is distributed to operative a 
pages. (speculative) builders and to contractor builders. Many Typ 
Sweet's File for Builders, first issued in 1942, was builders are, at different times, in each of these classifi: J ut: 
suspended during the war because of the curtailment cations. They do much of their work (houses and other 
of privately owned house building. The first postwar light construction) without architectural supervision. § Pre- 
issue of this file will be distributed in 1946, Total distribution of the forthcoming (postwar) Sweet's § Indi 
File for Builders — 20,000. orde 
hile 
Distribution — 
, . ° ° — el tii sis tian requ 
Annual distribution of these files is directed according Issuance 
to current conditions and needs of the market. The PYC 
distribution of Sweet’s File, Architectural, is reported Sweet's File, Architectural, and Sweet's File for Build- g 
. . “he . ° ° ° . P . eC 
to clients in detail in a confidential printed list. Offices ers are scheduled for issuance early in the year. The pa 
and individuals who receive Sweet's Files are selected time required for their compilation and production Swe 
primarily on consideration of function and buying im- necessitates the settlement of plans and the receipt of \ 
, ° . ° OT 
portance, rather than of title. orders well in advance of the distribution dates. “ae 
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Why Sweet's is Preferred 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been votea 
the most useful sources of product information. Buyers 
refer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet's, 
rather than in individually-bound form, because any of 
the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
instantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
filed in the — place. Catalogs in Sweet's, being auto- 
matically up-to-date, prevent the specification of obsolete 
items and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet's save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


Charges 

{ uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
Sweet's Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
abase charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
specifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
bution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
from two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
as little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
use of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
“Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's Charges Include 

Catalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 

Catalog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 

Catalog filing and distribution. 

Use of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet’s 
File for Builders. . 


Sweet’s Charges do not Include 


° = e e 
Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


Special Services 


For information and charges on special requirements 
involving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
ete., communicate with Printing Department, Sweet’s 
Catalog Service, New York office. 


Printing Specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 834 x 11 in. 

‘tock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


Pre-Prints and Reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
ile (s) in which they are to be distributed or not later 
than 6 months after their appearance in such file (s) un- 
less covered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 
request. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


Special charges, lower than those for the complete service, 
apply to catalogs 8g; by clients and delivered to 
Sweet's ready for filing. Charges on request. 


Norr — Obtain complete mechanical specifications from 
Sweet's and submit layout for checking before printing. 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
37 EASTERN STATES 


/2 MONTH MOVING TOTALS 


PuBslcl 


1937 









1938 1939 i940 194] 1942 1943 1944 1945 
—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
New Metheds War construction created advances that they can equal economies of pre 


American Builder predicted that 
commercial modernization and building 
will be first to get started after the 
war. Many changes and improvements 
will be made in postwar homes, but 
building, like other industries, must 
resume about where it left off. 


114 


in prefabrication and this technique 
will influence methods of all builders. 
After-war houses will increasingly in- 
volve assembly of more and more semi- 
fabricated or factory-finished units. 
Contractor-builders will match these 
economies by greater use of power 
tools. Contractor-builders maintain 


fabricators by pre-cutting at the site 
or nearby. 


Trade Factors 
Construction of any type of building 
is possible only because of the existence 


of a large number of specialists of dif- 
ferent kinds, each highly skilled in his 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


the “workbook of the architect-engineer” focuses your advertising 








squarely on THE MARKET FOR QUALITY BUILDING PRODUCTS 


High-quality building products find their No. 1 market in architect- 
designed buildings — stores, hospitals, churches, schools, theaters, 
office structures, factories, transportation terminals, public build- 


ings, hotels, apartments and good houses. 


All of these buildings — from hospitals to good houses — are 
planned and constructed to yield a long-term return in the form of 
either income or use. To the architect specifying materials and equip- 
ment for such buildings, the cost of use over a period of years is as 
important as the first cost. The product’s functional efficiency, main- 











CORPORATION 


tenance cost and durability are real considerations, as are the manu- 


facturer’s stability, experience, proven engineering skill and willingness to stand behind his product. 


In short, architect-designed buildings are basically a quality market rather than a price market. And 


. . . . a« | 
architect-designed buildings are not only a goo 


more than half of the total building volume. 


market but a big market. They normally account for 


° s . . . . . . . 
There are four chief reasons for Architectural Record’s top position (with architect-engineers and with 


advertisers) in this market: 


‘ EDITED FOR ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
... The Record’s editorial content is designed for 
undiluted usefulness to the building industry’s 
key professional group: architects in private prac- 
tice, in commerce, industry and government, and 
engineers who work with architects in the selec- 
tion of building materials and equipment. There 
are two reasons for this editorial concéntration on 
service to architects and engineers. First, their 
specifying authority — their power to say what 
types and makes of materials and equipment shall 
go into a building — makes the architect-engi- 
neer group the most important in the industry. 
Second, the professional information needs of 
these men are specialized and technical. Serving 
them is a full-time publishing job. The Record 


does that job. 


+ 

2 COVERAGE OF PLANNING AND SPECIFYING 
ACTIVITY . . . Accurate, daily Dodge information 
as to which architects are designing what build- 
ings, and where, is the basis of the Record’s circu- 
ation development. Continuously and methodi- 
cally, the Record’s circulation is aimed at archi- 
tects shown by Dodge Reports to be active — and 
itis the planning and specifying activity of the 
architect-engineer that makes sales for building 
products. Architectural Record’s detailed knowl- 
edge of architect-engineer activity, its ability to 
select active architect-engineers for subscribers, 
tives the Record a measurable, provable coverage 
of building designing and specifying activity. 


by PUBLISHED BY DODGE .. . For fifty-four 
years the Record has been published by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation — ‘‘Marketing Headquarters 
for the Building Industry.”’ The Record’s editorial 
program and circulation development are guided 
by intimate knowledge of building market condi- 
tions and complete familiarity with the informa- 
tion needs of architects and engineers. No other 
publisher has Dodge’s facilities for determining 
constantly the kind of magazine most useful to 
architects and engineers in their current work, 
and for producing and delivering such a magazine 
to the building designers whose current work 
important to manufacturers of 


makes them 


building products. 


. i | MOST ECONOMICAL ADVERTISING VEHICLE 
. . » Because its space charges are based on effec- 
tive, waste-free coverage of the compact architect- 
engineer group that controls building product 
specifications, the Record’s rates for continuous 
advertising are the lowest per page and per thou- 
sand architects and engineers reached. 


What is the Record’s 
editorial policy? 


Architectural Record’s editorial content is dictated by 
an editorial objective of many years’ standing. That ob 


jective is maximum usefulness to architects and eng'ne 
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in terms of the building projects on their 
boards today and in the foreseeable 
future. 

As a result, the Record’s readers know 
they can look to it for the two kinds of 
editorial material that mean most to them 


in their work: 


Vews of latest developments in 
sound architectural practice. The 
Record by no means ignores theory, but 
the emphasis is on modern techniques that 
have passed the theory stage and been 
demonstrated in the field on technical 
information the architect can apply cur- 
rently to building projects that mean his livelihood. An 
example is ““Time-Saver Standards,” the Record’s monthly 
technical presentation of new methods, equipment and 
materials that repeatedly has been voted the most useful 


feature of any architectural magazine. 


Feature treatment of the kinds of buildings that 
mean business for the architect-engineer. Three 
general types of structures constitute the market for 
architect-engineer services. They are (1) non-residential 
buildings such as stores, schools, theaters, hospitals, etc.; 
(2) apartments and hotels; (3) houses designed and built 
for the owner's occupancy. These three classifications, of 
which the non-residential is largest, not only provide the 
bulk of the architect’s work but they normally account 
for over half of total building volume. That is why two 
out of every three main-section editorial pages in the 
Record are devoted to buildings of these types. 

The Record’s relative editorial emphasis on individual 
types of buildings in the three groups is determined by 
the actual volume of planning of each kind of building as 
revealed by Dodge Reports on specific projects for future 


construction. Buildings thus singled out for feature treat- 


Who Edits Architectural 


Editor: Kennetu Kincstey Stowe, A.1.A.; B.S., Dart- 
mouth College; M. Arch., Harvard University. One of the 
best-known figures in architecture and building, “Ken” 
Stowell is president of the Architectural League of New 
York, secretary of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, and 
a member of both the Westchester and New York City 
chapters of the American Institute of Architects. He is 
past president of the Westchester Chapter, A.I.A., and 
also of the Westchester County Society of Architects. A 
registered architect in New York State since 1921, Mr. 
Stowell has been editor of Architectural Forum, American 
Architect and Architecture and House Beautiful. He was 
formerly a member of the firm of Skinner, Bush-Brown 
and Stowell, architects in Atlanta, and was Associate 


Professor of Architecture at Georgia School of Technology. 


Managing Editor: Emerson Goste. B.S. in engineering, 
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KENNETH K. STOWELL, A.I. A. 
Editor, AncurrecturRAL Recorp 


ment during 1945 because of their current 


restaurants and office buildings. 
The tangible value of 
studies to the architect-engineer is ip. 


creased by a collaborative editorial play 


unique in publishing. Each study is pre. 


pared in cooperation with the editors o 
leading magazine in the field under dis 
cussion, and appears concurrently in bot! 
that publication and the Record. Th 
feature on modern industrial plant design, for example. 
was produced jointly by the editors of the Record and the 
staff of Mill & Factory, and appeared in the Novembe: 

1945 issues of both publications. 

Four constructive purposes are served by the Record’s 
collaborative editorial program: 

1. It stimulates planning of building projects for earl) 
construction, and points the way to better design, utilizing 
quality building materials and equipment. 

» The architect is given authentic information on_ th 

which 

owner's standpoint. 

3. The building owner gains a better understanding of 


— 


features make a building successful from t 


the important contribution the architect-engineer car 

make to profitable operation or occupancy of the building 
1. Advertisers are given an opportunity to address simul. 

taneously, against a pertinent editorial background 

both the architect-engineer and the building owner. 

The success of this program has been evidenced } 
both warm praise and action from architects, owners and 
manufacturers of building products. It is being continued 
and expanded in 1946. 


Record? 


University of Illinois. Three years in engineering work fo 
a large utility company. Formerly associate editor « 
System, associate editor of Factory, eastern editor 
Buildings and Building Management, and editor of Nationa 
Real Estate Journal. 


’ 


Associate Editor: DoucLas HAsKeLL. Writer of nume! 
ous architectural studies in Architectural Review (Lon 
don), American architectural magazines, Readers’ Digest 
Harper’s, New Republic, American Scholar and others 
Author chapter on architecture in symposium “America 
Now”; architectural editor, New International Year Book: 
architectural reviewer, The Nation. 


Desk Editor: FLorence A. van Wyck. A.B., Randolph 
Macon Woman's College; A.M. in English, Radclifi 
College. Graduate study, Alliance Francaise (Parts), 
University of Lille, and Sorbonne. Formerly pu! iit) 


importance and interest to architect-eigi. 
neers included hospitals, schools, hou-es. 
airports, highway hotels, industrial build. 
ings, churches, stores, bank buildings, 


these feature 


ion. 
orl 


and 


ora 
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lirector and instructor in journalism, 


Briarcliff Junior College. 


Industry Relations Consultant: 
ruomis S. Hotpen, B.A. and M.A., 
niversity of Texas; B.S. Arch., 
.1.T. Graduate Business 
\dvisory Council for the Department 
Board 
onal Committee on Housing, New 


member, 


{ Lommerce. member, Na- 


rk Building Congress, Commerce 
Association of New 
Dodge Cor- 


nd Industry 
rk. President, F. W. 


ration. 


- 4 


Ktatistical Consultant: CLYDE 


—_ 


quTeE. Studied engineering and busi- 


ess administration at Crane College 





nd Northwestern University. With 
nited States Gypsum Company for 
ghteen years as market analyst and 
ad of sales statistical department. 
\ssistant vice president and manager 
f statistical and research division of 


W. Dodge. 


Field Research Consultant: CLuir- 


ap G. DuNNELLS, Jr. Civil engineer, 













megvie Tech. With architects and 
Pittsburgh 
ling George Schwan on Weirton, 


lest Virginia, project. With Dodge 


ntractors in area, In- 


921. Now general news man- 
ver directing the hundreds of Dodge 


rters, and manager of field re- 





DITORIAL AWARDS 


Received Since 1929 


'44—Honorable Mention in three classi- 
fications of the Industrial Marketing 
editorial competition: best series of 
articles, best single article and best 


published research. 


43—Industrial Marketing's Award of 
Merit for best illustrative treatment of 





litorial material published during 


42-43. 


Industrial Marketing's First Award 


r best illustrative treatment of edito- 


il material published during 1941. 


idustrial Marketing's Special 
\ward for best pictorial reporting 
during 1940. 


rtificate of Award for outstanding 
ll in production of magazines 


inted on Cantine’s Coated Paper. 


53—Certificate of Award same as in 


s6. 


rst prize for “Best Article or 
ries of Articles” awarded by the 


sociated Business Papers in 1930, 


How big is the Building Market? 





JAN. JUNE 
1944 1945 1945 


OcT. JAN. JAN. 
1942 1943 


Acceleration of planning of specific postwar building projects between October 1, 1942, and 
June 1, 1945, These figure s represent actual projects identified by Dodge Reporters as to type, 
estimated cost, location, owner and architect. They indicate the great size of the backlog of 


“ ar-postponed construction, 


The Dodge statistical and research division has conservatively estimated that 
total construction volume in the ten years following the war will average 
approximately double the average annual volume of the 1930-1939 decade 
(adjusted to March 1945 construction cost levels). This would be an increase 
of about 5 per cent over the prosperous 1920-1929 decade, also expressed in 
terms of March 1945 costs. 

Within this increase, residential building volume is expected to average 
three times the average residential building volume of the 1930-1939 period: 
non-residential building would increase about 70 per cent over its 1930-1939 
average; heavy engineering construction would increase about 50 per cent. In 
detail these figures break down as shown in the following table. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT VOLUME BY DECADES (37 Eastern States) 


Annual averages in millions of dollars, except last column 


Postwar volume 
increase Over 


Estimates for postwar 


1930-1939 adjusted to decade on adjusted 











March 1945 cost level cost basis 1930-1939 

Commercial 331 636 92% 
Manufacturing 212 282 33% 
Educational 263 402 53% 
Hospitals and 

Institutions 108 201 85% 
Public Buildings 145 160 11% 
Religious Buildings 51 127 150% 
Social and 

Recreational 98 195 99% 
Miscellaneous 33 107 220% 
NON-RESIDENTIAL 1,241 2,110 70% 
RESIDENTIAL 1,043 3,129 200% 
Total Building 2,284 5,239 129% 
Heavy Construction 1,406 2,109 50% 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 3,690 7,348 99% 


Circulation geared to the market 


Architectural Record stands first in architect circulation. It has the highest 
subscription renewal percentage in its field, and likewise leads in the pro- 
portion of subscriptions sold at full price. 

k.ven more important to Record advertisers, however, is another measure 
of value found in no A.B.C, statement. That is sure coverage, not of mere 
numbers of architects and engineers, but of those particular architects and 
engineers who at any given time are actually working on plans and spevi- 


fications that mean orders for building products. 
& I 
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Only one architectural magazine delivers this constant spot coverage of 


sales in the making, because only one architectural magazine has accurate, 


daily Dodge information on newly active architect-engineers and new 


building planning activity. 


The Record’s demonstrable coverage of market activity is the advertiser's 


assurance that he is talking constantly to the men who can give him business. 




















A.B.C. CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 
(Based on Issue of November 1944) 
CLASSIFICATION COPIES PERCENTAGE 
l. Architects and Engineers: 
(a) Architects 8,634 
(b) Engineers... ... 3,904 
12,538 66.33 ° 
i SN oe bows 1,064 5.63‘ 
a, Se, . Uc. sca wabed 585 3.10% 
t. Contractors, Builders and Realty 1,091 5.779 
5. Industrial Corporations. . . 53 0.28% 
6. Manufacturers........... 295 1.56°; 
7. Interior Decorators 54 0.29%, 
8. Landscape Architects 57 0.30° 
9. Libraries, Schools and Colleges 1,139 6.03%, 
10. Miscellaneous 596 3.15% 
11. Unclassified ae 1,183 6.26‘ 
12. Men in Armed Forces— Destination 
Unknown 159 0.84% 
Men in Armed Forces 87 0.46% 
TOTAL 18,901 100.00 % 
ADVERTISING RATES 
I-time 6-time 12-time 10% discount from 12-page rate on 24 pages within 
One page...... $325 3300 $225 one year. 
Two-thirds Special positions, covers and inserts: See Standard 
page...+- seee aan 245 185 Rate and Data Service for detailed information. 
Half-page...... 180 165 120 Color rates: 1 extra color — $100 extra per page. 
One-third page 140 130 100 — . 
Quarter-page. ; 100 90 60 etallic inks rates on application. 


Space discounts: 5% discount from 12-page rate on 


18 pages within one vear 


Bleed pages: Extra 10% of space rate. 


Minimum space 4 page 





DISTRICT MANAGERS 


New York 18 Tom Tredwell, Benton B. 
Orwig, Howard C. Perrine, 119 W. 


1th St.: Pennsyivania 6-1500. 


lloward ( ° Perrine. 855 Park 
Hancock 0700. 


Boston 16 


Square Bldg.; 


Benton B. Orwig, 361 Dela- 
Ave.: ( leveland 8-200. 


BurraLo 2 
ware 

Jack F. Casey, Claude Rie- 

mersma, 700 Mart: 


Whitehall 4400. 


Cricaco 54 
Merchandise 


CINCINNATI 2 John C. Jackson, Ameri- 


can Bldg.: Parkway 2866. 


CLEVELAND 15 John C. Jackson, Hanna 


Bldg.: Cherry 


7256. 


Jack F. ( aseyv. 2457 W ood- 
Ave.: Cadillac 2745. 


Derrorr | 


wa rd 


INDIANAPOLIS 4 Claude Riemersma, Ar- 
chitects and Builders Bldg.: 


coln 4507. 


ANceLEs 13 R. Payne Wettstein, 
Architects Building, Fifth & Fig- 
ueroa Sts.; Mutual 6306. 


Los 


Ply- 


Minneapours 2—- Jack F. Casey, 
mouth Bldg.; Atlantic 1474. 
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PHILADELPHIA Tom Tredwell, 1321 
Arch St.: Locust 4326, 
Pirrsspurcu 22 John C. Jackson, Pro- 


fessional Bldg.; Atlantic 8220, 


Str. Lous | Claude Riemersma, 721 
Olive St.: Chestnut 7390. 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Width of column, 3°¢ in. (two-column page). 
Width of column, 2% in. (three-column 
page). 

Depth of column, 10 in. 

Full page, type size, 7 x 10. 

Two-thirds page, 114 x 10. 

Half-page, 3°¢ x 10 or 47% x 7. 

Island half, 7'6 x 46. 

One-third page, 2k x 10. 

(uarter-page, 3 ex 4%, 

Bleed page 854 x 12 untrimmed, 85¢ x 1134 
trimmed. This size effective January 1946. 
Inserts produced by advertiser. 

Closing date — 10th of month preceding 
date of issue. 

Screen recommended, 133. 


Original cuts preferred. 
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Architectural Record 


“Exclusives’”’ 


1. Editorial concentration, fo; 
fifty-four years, on architect 
and engineers. 


2. Exclusive ability—thanks ty 
F. W. Dodge resources—to leary 
who active architects and engi- 
neers are, where they are and 
what they are doing—whether in 
private practice, industry or 
government. 


3. Editorial balance in term: 
of known activity of readers. 


4. Provable coverage of build. 
ing planning activity. 


5. Seven awards for editorial 
excellence since 1929. 


6. Editorial collaboration with 
leading business publications on 
planning of buildings for earl 
construction. 


7. Largest architect circu- 
lation. 








8. Largest proportion of sub- 
scriptions sold at full price. 


9. Highest subscription re- 
newal percentage in the field. 


10. An A.B.C,. statement thal 
accurately reflects conditions in 
the building market. 


ll. Rates for continuous ad- 
vertising are the lowest per page 
and the lowest per thousané 
architects and engineers reached. 
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Wn field, and each making valuable 
‘ontributions to the composite result. 
The building factor who may exercise 
‘ontrol of the selection of materials 
‘nd equipment may appear under any 
ne of these vocational classifications: 
® may be an architect, contractor- 
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builder, sub-contractor, realtor, financ- 
ing or maintenance organization, or a 
lumber and building materials dealer. 

Extended studies of ways in which 
building specifications are prepared, 
and ways in which materials and equip- 
ment are selected, indicate that the buy- 
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ing factors in control of building jobs 
vary largely according to the nature 
of the project, its size or value, and 
other conditions. Each type of build- 
ing professional has a definite place in 
the picture and deserves attention. 
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RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTS AWARDED—37 EASTERN STATE 
VALUATION (THOUS. DOLLARS) wand 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF EACH YEAR 


Apts., Hotels l and 2 family 
6 Mos Dormitories Houses Other shelter Total 
Di c1h6edsesssseebebet 199,931 438,875 5,721 644,527 
ites ban 6660000 0400084 168,413 612,867 9,292 690,572 
he v6e60e60060600000680 155,429 740,766 52,799 $48,994 
Rs 660666666600 0060000K0 106,349 668,192 211,039 985,580 
Mies OpGoosesececeeeusene 171,462 173,710 134,954 480,126 
iss 66660606660806000668 72.207 107,098 24,587 203,892 
BPEDe co cecccescecoseeeecces 39,217 126,861 31,431 197,509 











Architects 


Forty-two states have registration 
laws where it is a felony and a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine and/or im- 
prisonment if anyone calls himself an 
architect and practices as such if he has 
not passed the state board examinations 
and been registered. In these states, 
plans for buildings, either new or mod- 
ernized, filed with the building depart- 
ment must be stamped with the name of 
the registered architect. There are 
more than 14,000 registered architects. 


The number of individual architects, 
architectural draftsmen and designers 
is somewhere between 20,000 and 21,000. 
Most are associated with some 7,000 
architectural firms, although several 
thousand draftsmen and designers are 
employed in the architectural depart- 
ment of industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations and in the architectural de- 
partments of federal, state and munici- 
pal governments, and in architectural 
departments of contractors, realtors, 
developers, financial institutions and 
railroads. 

The function of the architect is broad. 
He designs the structure, both from the 
engineering and decorative standpoints, 
writes specifications and also passes 
upon contract awards as advisor to the 
owner. He supervises construction and 
in many cases interior decoration and 
specifies materials, actual or with an 
“or equal” clause. 

Ordinarily, the important construc- 
tion job starts with the commission of 
the architect to prepare plans. He is 
usually selected very much as a lawyer 
or doctor is selected, because of his past 
record and his fitness to do the par- 
ticular job in hand. 

After plans and specifications have 
been completed and approved by the 
owner, they are submitted to contrac- 
tors for bids, to be received before and 
opened at a stated time. Sometimes the 
contractors invited to bid are limited to 
those with whose work the architect is 
familiar. In public projects, competi- 
tion usually is open. 


Contracts generally may be let in two 
ways. A general contractor, who under- 
takes responsibility for the erection 
and equipment of the entire structure 
is chosen, or separate contracts are let 
for the various parts of the work. In 
the first case, the general contractor 
sublets portions of the work to sub-con- 
tractors, such as those doing excavat- 
ing, foundations, installation of plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical and woodwork. 

Less frequently, when the owner or 
architect wants to dispense with a gen- 
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eral contractor on small work, the 
architect gets bids from sub-contractors 
on the various parts of the work and 
supervises erection of the building. ° 

In designing and equipping high class 
residences, clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters and apartment buildings, the archi- 
tect performs the additional service of 
selecting furniture and furnishings in 


















represent the owner and his interegy 
There are minimum fees recommends 
for this type of service by the Amer. 
can Institute of Architects. 


Building Contractors 


Building contractors may be divide 
into two general divisions: (1) thos 
who do light-load-bearing building, and 
(2) those who do heavy constructig, 
work, The work of these groups dit. 
fers essentially according to the six 
of the project and the fact that th 
latter usually is characterized further 
by the use of fabricated steel work. 

The 1939 Census of Business re. 
ported 413 distributors of contractor; 
equipment and supplies, with sales of 
































the interest of harmony throughout. $98,392,000. There were 252 ‘suchf — 

Aside from purely professional work ¢Stablishments in 1929, with sales of 
for the owner, the architect may swing $56,171,000. Average sales per estab-§ 4 
to the business side by promoting and [lishment rose from $222,901 in 1929 w by | 
financing buildings, working in conjunc- $238,237 in 1939. The number of eng T 
tion with the real estate operator and Ployes rose from 2,352 to 5,152 and theg m0 
others. payroll from $5,273,000 to $10,758,008 °° 

Special display rooms in leading cen- (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION). = 
ters are maintained by some manufac- | Carpentry and masonry work usually§ the 
turers and their agents. New materials 's done by the general contractor, who§ tor 
are exhibited and architects as well as ‘Sublets specialized work. He is usually 7 
owners visit the displays as a step in under bond to complete the contract andl the 
selecting building materials and equip- furnish perfect material and workman.§ dea 
ment. ship. Occasionally he also assumes the buil 

The architect’s remuneration is on a ®8Ncing of large building enterprises,§ "al: 
fee basis. The usual charge is six per such as hotels and office buildings cost wd 
cent of the entire cost of the project, ing millions of dollars. 194 
payable half at the time plans are com- The general contractor, whether he} dist 
pleted and contracts awarded and the receives a contract from the owner di- 
remainder in installments until the Tect, an architect, or promotes his ow 
building is completed. building enterprise, is the purchaser of —_ 

This charge is based on structures uilding materials, equipment and sup 
of conventional character and it may Plies. 
be different for structures requiring Besides carpentry and concreting 
special and prolonged study in their the more important sub-contracting 
design or detail; for certain types of trades are electrical, elevator construe 
work essentially repetitive in char- tion, heating and piping, painting and 
acter; or for special services. . decorating, glass and glazing, pipe cov- 

In small work, when the architect’s ering, plastering, plumbing, roofing | 
office is at a considerable distance from sheet metal work, steel erection, stone : 
the building, supervision is often con- work, marble and tiling and ornamenta | 
ducted by a local architect who keeps iron work. Materials supplied by sub | 
in close touch with the architect who contractors are subject to specification | 
makes the designs, but it is customary requirements, and are, in effect, ac- | 
to employ some efficient supervisor to cepted by joint approval of architect o 
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Your selling effectiveness in the lumber 





er es and building materials market is measured : E 

. tab- by your dealer strength auetine Seemann Y REPORT 8 
1 1929 to” ‘ pth. The Preferred ELOw 
r of em@ The average home or farm builder or Dealer Paper — 


> and the 
),758,000 


modernizer obtains his materials from some 
nearby dealer. The dealer is your connect- 
ing link with the builder or modernizer — 





ION), . . 
your representative at the point of sale to 
< usually # the consumer — the key man and vital fac- 
tor, whol tor in your distribution. 
s usually The more efficient an individual dealer is, 
‘Tact @N¢H the more materials he sells. The more good 
‘orkman-§f dealers you have offering your materials to 
umes the builders and modernizers, the more mate- 
erprises,§ ‘als you sell. Your first essential in selling 
ngs cost the big building market ahead is effective 
wholesale and retail distribution. Make 
_ § 1946 a year to strengthen and perfect your 
ether hel distribution. 
wner di- 
his own 
haser of 
ind sup 
inh 1946 


REFERENCE NUMBER 


Including Products Directory 


ng anc 

ine cot To Be Published April 13 
roofing The BIG issue that buyers refer to through- 
n. ston out the w for information about sources 

a of supply. Powerful reader interest, Ex- 

amenta ceptional reference value. The outstanding 
| sub reception accorded our 1945 310-page issue 
jis assures greater readership than ever for 
inhcation our 1946 number. Make your products a 
oct. ac pert of this important issue. 

tect 0 


Reserve Your Space Early! 


Last Form Closes March 29 
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A recent survey by a Chicago advertising 
agency shows American Lumberman the 
preferred national publication of dealers 
who sell the bulk of the lumber and build- 
ing materials going into home and farm 
construction. A questionnaire was mailed 
to a cross-section of lumber dealers rated 
$25,000 and up in all 48 States, propor- 
tioned according to U. S. Census figures 
of the number of lumber dealers in each 
State. Dealers were asked to write in on a 
return card their first, second and third 
choices of national lumber dealer trade 
papers. Of the first choices received by the 
three national ABC papers serving lumber 
dealers, American Lumberman chalked up 
17%. The other two combined, 53%. 


American Lumberman 
Leads in 
Editorial Influence 

American Lumberman has a foundation 
of editorial service dating back more than 
72 years. Few publications have exercised 
so great an influence in shaping the trend 
of developments in the fields they serve. 
Few publications can match the reader 
confidence American Lumberman enjoys. 

American Lumberman’s editorial influ- 
ence is based on reader confidence and 
reader interest in what it prints. American 
Lumberman is alert to the interests, needs, 
problems of its readers. Subscribers read 
American Lumberman and renew their sub- 
scriptions because they find it profitable to 
do so. They get from its pages the business 
guidance, ideas and practical inspiration 
they need to conduct their businesses suc- 
cessfully and profitably. 


Your Advertising Dollar 
Buys More in 
American Lumberman 

In the past three and a half years, in- 
creased circulation has reduced the adver- 
tiser’s cost for space in American Lumber- 
man 18.8% per 1,000 net paid subscribers. 
On net paid circulation of 12,886, as of 
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Sept. 1. 1945, cost per 1,000 per page per 
issue is only $10.47 — definitely the lowest 
in the field. 

American Lumberman carries the largest 
volume of advertising of any publication 
serving the lumber dealer trade — recog- 
nition by advertisers of American Lumber- 
man’s leadership in the market. 86.4% of 
current advertisers have used American 
Lumberman two years or more, 74.2%, 
three years or more. 

It pays to advertise in American Lumber- 
man. 


American Lumberman 
Circulation Climbs 

In the three and a half years ending 
Sept. 1, 1945, American Lumberman has 
gained 23.2% in total net paid circulation, 
23.3% in retail and wholesale net paid 
circulation and 28.9% in retail net paid 
circulation. 

Total net paid as of Sept. 1, 1945, is 
12.886; retail and wholesale net paid is 
10,053; retail net paid is 8,805. 

American Lumberman leads the three 
national ABC papers serving the lumber 
dealer field in subscription renewals — 
82.69%. as shown in our June 30, 1945, 
publisher’s statement. 


Send for Our 
New Data File 

Entitled “Effective Strategy in Selling 
the Building Market,” American Lumber- 
man’s new Data File visualizes the relative 
influence of the various trade factors in 
lumber and building products distribution. 
It contains figures on the size of the 1946 
home and farm building market and other 
useful information. It provides detailed and 
helpful data for file and frequent reference 
in analyzing the usefulness of American 
Lumberman in reaching the rich farm and 
residential building market. 


Ask for your copy today! 
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engineer and general building contrac- 
tor. 

In the field of home building the con- 
tractor is compelled to exercise the 
design and specifying function along 
with construction, because almost 84 
per cent of all the homes built are 
valued at $6,000 or less, according to 
Practical Builder. 

The house costing $6,000 or less is 
too small to support the cost of inde- 
pendent professional services, such 
services being rendered by the builder, 
the publication said. In some cases, of 
course, builders employ architects as 
salaried members of their staffs. 


Building Professionals 


Importance of building professionals 
as a marketing factor is stressed by 
American Builder, which points out 
that on practically every building 
project a professional advisor of some 
kind stands between the distributor and 
ultimate owner. On speculative projects 
a professional builder is the “con- 
sumer” who offers the ultimate owner a 
complete building that necessarily is 
accepted without change. On other 
projects a building professional either 
writes the specifications or strongly in- 
fluences choices of materials and equip- 
ment because of his long experience 
and superior knowledge of the field. 

In cities and metropolitan areas 50 
per cent of the new houses may be built 
on speculation, says American Builder. 
In smaller cities and towns the percent- 
age of speculative projects is much less. 
A nation-wide survey among active 
building men in cities and towns of all 
sizes indicates that nearly one-third of 
work is sneculative. 
Estimates as to the number of specula- 
‘‘ve builders are hard to obtain, due to 
the fact that many who build on con- 
tract for individual owners frequently 
enter the speculative field and build a 
few houses for sale when they feel con- 
ditions are right. 

Retail lumber and building material 
dealers, in addition to serving as the 
principal distributor of building prod- 
ucts, states American Builder, in recent 
years have become “consumers.” It is 
estimated that between 4,500 and 5,000 
of the nation’s 22,000 dealers now are 
building houses, either for sale, as con- 
tractors, or are “steering’’ house jobs 
from behind the scenes by providing 
plans and other services. An even 
larger number do “unit selling” of 
modernization work, and in many cases 
handle financing or may serve as gen- 
eral contractors. 


Real Estate 


Figures quoted for the number of 
real estate firms in the United States 


their residential 


vary greatly. From the number of 
real estate licenses (in states having 
license laws) it is estimated by the 


National Real Estate Journal that there 
are more than 200,000 people engaged 
in the business. Many are associated 
with real estate organizations, but the 
number includes many free-lance or 
part-time brokers, even attorneys li- 
censed to accept commissions. Other 
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Ea a — —_ 
Builders and Building Contractors, 1939 
Builders Building Contractor 
Value of Value of 
No Work $(€90) No. Work $(000) 
EL. a4. d ptacdcmeennntesanesbeccudah 28 821 282 13,538 
 sthibeseun céscadeltheadabeaanene 22 287 268 5,596 
DT ccthes venutanavebehegnes eaieee Tt tT 201° 5,519 
DE od805¢e000060 6000 Gu lnee 4h sabe 688 12,134 5,235 126,352 
De. ccccchastciedbath«adaveidaeeie 50 817 325 10,959 
DS sednevedvdtabednsdeneadenes 132 3,081 685 26,741 
DE iinnds beauty second eiwedineeneee 26 786 122 3,322 
re Oe CE Scxcoateisdeesnes’ 85 6,975 149 10,211 
DD sthaweheuteusedeboseaswedeueus 95 2,564 658 23,658 Dn 
DEL, €0enueese ee tenets uneusaeuenest 38 779 415 19,555 
ST Saba vel ce dn i denen ened etoens 4% t t 172° 3,190 
DE, HigetdbGeatst 0 cce enceeets Ueneads t t 1,473* 76,984 
DE: “6244644 66sneanee ae Obseas eee Reed 60 1,383 713 30,558 
EL. pitti «ck Ge 40 00-46 deb ees 6866 ORS ERR OS t tT 576° 22,977 
EE eee er ee ee ree 41 990 357 10,392 
. \cveiees oheeeleeeedsdhesaenian t t 405* 15,854 
DE ccsduecucgetat<bateucadesntnds t Tt 331° 20,733 
Dt ithtedin seas ob eden vaaes sabes eeeet t tT 179* 4,287 
DE, “.ictir.etaatetihenbbineieeee 153 5,753 443 18,538 
PEED cc vc wccccctcocsicscccece 140 2,831 939 41,906 
Dn 6piceeeeseectuéneertvesensdas 212 6,652 1,122 47,556 
DN 2. 64 chdwab cance ewhbedkGeneewaes 59 1,641 744 34,823 
PEE covavineecneddneweeeeeenenee t t 205° 6,658 
Dt ‘eccakbedbandee pays dbbeen Veaees 143 3,895 665 25,887 
SE ee eee eee tT t 134* 5,687 
PER cécescosecsdcesessseceveesese 10 180 201 8,988 
Dt cen dtnknckivnseeseuraeneseeetes t t 56° 1,960 
PEO TEMMGMETO 2 ccc cc cccscccscecescssce t +t 120 3,416 
SG. d4% desedavesewoecesvaussees 117 6,281 §89 37,052 
PT PEED cebtestderssrcvseneeebineses 6 328 130 3,649 | 
PT ME vcedeccee seus eecesnesaeeesen 270 13,960 2,193 124,462 : 
PEGTER CRPOTMR ccccccccesccccccccesess 31 644 582 35,082 
BUGTER TIGMOCR ccc ccccccccscccccscvcces tT t 65° _ 2,602 
C aneeennb06sncen Ga000esepesdsaeunse 151 4,338 1,479 73,705 
COE, cncccccereverecevesecceccsese 72 3,507 270 13,278 
CI ccc cccvccccccccceescesesesccssos t t 378* 10,106 | 
Pennsylvania ........cccescececececeees 173 8,931 1,719 75,558 é 
OGG FOURS on ccccccccccecesececceves 33 498 276 8,676 , 
South Carolina .......ceececcecscceees 12 312 191 12,17 
South Dakota ......ceccecccevenccvees t t 95 2,786 
TENNESSEE . 2... eee cece reece eseesees 55 1,125 337 16,246 ' 
REEL snecnuGbhéeed 656 COCC00E00S RCE RES 201 4,612 1,642 55.001 : 
SUE in 6o66066 66.0¢666 deecnnsesetonssees 30 775 168 5,13 
WE od. cocccectectacsctsoeeeeeeeoens t t 93* 2,506 
Virginia .....-ccceecececcecees 124 5,452 615 23,653 
Washinton ...cccccccce socscccccccecs 133 1,702 523 14,294 ¢ 
West Virginian ......0-0 ses cccccceees 17 484 211 911982 ; 
en errr rrr t + $18* 26 091 : 
WYOMING 2c ccccccccccccscccercesescces Tt t 90 2,544 u 
Og. co seneeteenseseneeeaeacnsseens 3,706 109,190 29,640 ,173,761 : 
4 y sure. *Includes builders. 
¢Withheld to avoid disclosure Berean of the Cetin 
i indi ‘ y 0 hav tivities brace the building of : 
estimates indicate that only 40,000 have activities em e : 
business telephones. streets, laying of sewers, water and gas : 
q 


It has been calculated that some 10,- 
000 real estate organizations do 90 per 
cent of the business, including broker- 
age, building and management of 
homes, apartments and store buildings. 
There are 14,859 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards (members being designated as 
Realtors). Membefship is commonly 
by individuals, not by firms. 

Real estate organizations engage in 
a wide variety of activity, covering 
virtually every phase of the shelter in- 
dustry—building all types of structures 
(principally homes, apartments and 
store buildings), subdivision and land 
development, building and property 
management, sales, leasing, financing, 
appraising, insurance, even farm man- 
agement and sales. 

The group building residential struc- 
tures represent the type of builder now 
known as “operative builders.” They 
build homes in quantity on a speculative 
basis. They find the greatest building 
activity when rents, sales, and con- 
struction reach substantial figures. As 
the building cycle reaches a peak, as 
much as 80 per cent of new homes are 
built for sale, as distinguished from 
homes built on order. 

Subdivisions are planned and devel- 
oped by real estate companies in readi- 
ness for building and occupancy. Their 
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mains, provision of street lighting and 
electric wiring. Trees and shrubs ar 
planted. Sometimes parks and golf 
courses are included. 

The National Association of Rea 
Estate Boards reported in its 21st an 
nual survey in May, 1944, that the 
heavy wartime drain on building ma 











terials and labor is causing serious 
property depression in many sections 


of the country. The survey said that 
rental rates have failed to keep pat 
with upkeep and repair costs. 

Two-thirds of the 376 cities covere 
have formed committees to study post 
war community planning and _indu 
trial reconversion. Larger cities ar 
leading in the movement. 

Building of war plants has matt 
rially shifted the industrial areas © 
some cities, but the movement was les 
than expected. Wartime immigratio 
to industrial centers, on the other han¢ 
is expected to affect the postwar pop 
ulation pattern. 

The survey indicated a shortage © 


TABLE 1.—ESTABLISHMENTS, WORK PERFORMED, PERSONNEL, PAY ROLL, AND MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT IN TOTAL AND FOR TWO SIZE G 
Top TT. mwYrrnn Gratrnroc <.arr 


single-family dwellings in 92 per cet 
of the cities, and of apartments in > 
per cent. Real estate prices wer 


higher than a year ago in 88 per cel 


of the cities. 

Ten new areas in nine states wer 
brought under rent control on Aug. ? 
1944. 
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FHA 


Amendments to the National Hous- 
ing Act during 1941 involved the cre- 
ation of a system of defense housing 
insurance under Title VI of the act, 
modification of a number of existing 
provisions of the act in the interests 
of more effective execution of the FHA 
program, and extension of various im- 
portant phases of that program which 
otherwise would have expired on July 
1, 1941. 

The legislation establishing Title VI 
was approved by the President on 
March 28, 1941. It authorized the in- 
surance of new-home mortgages with 
terms of not more than 20 years in 
areas designated by the President as 
having an actual or impending short- 
age of housing sufficient to impede de- 
fense activities. It permits insurance 
of mortgages of up to 90 per cent of 
FHA valuation to builder-mortgagors 
as well as to owner-occupant mortgag- 
ors. Individual mortgage amounts were 
limited to $4,000 on a single-family 
dwelling, $6,000 on a two-family dwell- 
ing, $8,000 on a three-family dwelling, 
and $10,500 on a four-family dwelling. 
A special Defense Housing Insurance 
Fund of up to $10,000,000 was estab- 
lished through federal contribution to 
provide a reserve for possible future 
losses. The maximum principal amount 
of mortgage insurance authorized un- 
der Title VI was set originally at 
$100,000,000 and was increased to 
$300,000,000 in legislation approved on 
Sept. 2. 

In legislation approved on June 28, 
1941, the principal amendments to the 
act were as follows: 

1. The authority of the Federal 
Housing Administrator to insure prop- 
erty improvement loans under Title I 
of the act, which would have expired 
on July 1, 1941, was extended for two 
years to July 1, 1943. 

2. The maximum amount of any in- 
dividual loan which may be insured 
under Title I was raised from $2,500 
to $5,000 in the case of loans to finance 
repair or remodeling of residential 
structures designed or to be designed 
for more than one family, and from 
$2,500 to $3,000 with respect to loans 
to finance the construction of new 
structures. For modernization and im- 
provement loans of more than $2,500, 
the maximum term was extended from 
three years and 32 days to five years 
and 32 days. 

8. The President was authorized to 
increase by $1,000,000,000 the maxi- 
mum principal amount of all mortgages 
insured under Title II of the act which 
may be outstanding at any one time. 
The previous maximum authorization 
was $4,000,000,000, which thus may be 
increased by Presidential approval to 
$5,000,000,000. 

4. The authority of the Administra- 
tor to insure mortgages on existing 
homes, which would have expired on 
July 1, 1941, was extended for three 
years to July 1, 1944. The previous 
provision limiting the aggregate 
amount of mortgage insurance involv- 
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LENDING ACTIVITY IN SELECTED STATES 
ALL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
PERCENT CHANGE FROM 1942 TO 1943 
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ing existing homes to 25 per cent of 
the total amount of insurance author- 
ized under Title II was amended by 
increasing that ratio to 35 per cent. 


5. The authority of the Administra- 
tor to include a portion of foreclosure 
costs in the debentures issued in con- 
nection with high-percentage mort- 
gages insured under the provisions of 
Section 203 (b) (2) (B) was extended 
for three years to July 1, 1944. 


6. The Administrator was authorized 
to consent to extensions or refinancing 
of Title I modernization or improve- 
ment loans insured since July 1, 1939, 
upon such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe, subject to certain lim- 
itations. 


Private loans of all types insured by 
the FHA in 1942 approximated $1,125,- 
000,000. About $770,000,000 financed 
new dwelling construction, substan- 
tially all for occupancy by war work- 
ers. In addition, mortgages of $200,- 
000,000 on existing home properties 
were insured during 1942. 


FSLA 


Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions celebrated their tenth anniversary 
in June, 1943. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration commented: 


“The program for the establishment 
of Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions was designed to serve two pur- 
poses—first, to provide new Federal 
savings and loan associations in com- 
munities where sound thrift and home 
mortgage-lending facilities were un- 
available or inadequate; and second, to 
develop under a uniform Federal char- 
ter a system of home-financing institu- 
tions that would combine the best 
standards and practices evolved in the 
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long history of savings and loan ass 
ciations. 

“Today, 1,466 Federal savings ané 
loan associations, with $2,350,000,0/ 
in combined assets and with a cumul- 
tive lending volume approaching $! 
000,000,000, testify to the success of 
this program.” 

The bill, as passed by Congress, pro- 
vided for only two types of loans— 
share loans and advances secured }) 
first liens on homes or combinatior 
home and business properties locate 
within 50 miles of the association’ 
office. Individual loans were limited it 
amount to $20,000, except that Federal 
were permitted to invest up to 15 per 
cent of their assets in first liens o 
“other improved real estate” without 
regard to either the $20,000 limitation 
or the 50-mile lending radius. 



























Commercial Buildings 


The 1935 Census of Business report 
ed 9,061 office buildings in cities of 10; 
000 and up. Despite the lapse of time 
it is doubtful if the number hs 
changed greatly. 

Buildings and Building Management 
however, classifies only 6,500 offic 
buildings as “primary.” These strut 
tures contain 400 million square feet © 
floor space. 

The volume of purchases is illustrat 
ed by the case of one Manhattan rea 
estate firm which manages 91 offic 
buildings, 270 loft buildings, 99 apart 
ment houses and 26 dwellings. Thi 
company’s annual requirements i= 
clude: 75,000 tons of coal, 3,000,00 
gallons of fuel oil, 5,000 gallons @ 
cylinder and engine oil, 85,000 pound: 
of soap, 20,000 pounds of marble lea? 
ing powder, 15,000 pounds of dus 
cloths, 10,000 mops and hair brooms. 
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Building Maintenance 


Under normal conditions about $750,- 
000,000 is spent annually for replace- 
ment of equipment and remodeling of 
commercial buildings. The average life 
of office and apartment buildings has 
been found to be thirty to forty years. 
Competition of newly constructed build- 
ings necessitates replacements and re- 
modeling at definite intervals. 

Quoted below are figures taken from 
the 1938-39 record of a typical 20-story 
ofice building (320,000 sq. ft.) in the 
Grand Central Zone in New York City. 
They illustrate day by day maintenance 
expenses with no major alteration work 
included. 

ROUTINE SUPPLY PURCHASES 











TAMIDB ccccccccccccccceccccccccsccees $1,015 
WOMSE PADST 2. ccccccccccccecccccccees 810 
PEED co ccccdddeoesoescscesestoccss 1,217 
CE 00066b006060600065600000000 0040 163 
MOPS cccccccccccccccccccccccccvcseees 115 
GH GOED ceccccccccccccscoccceceeseces 291 
PE ccacencdocogccececesoesecovcecce 135 
Cheese cloth and flannel ............ 285 
Other cleaning supplies ............. 344 
DEOGSGEES ccccececucesscoceccecce 757 
All purchases under $25.00.......... 268 

ete ccccccceccncsessosscoecessseese $5,400 

REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS 

Hardware and metal work.......... $1,400 
Water PTOOANE .cccccccceccesccccccecs 310 
Blevator supplies and repairs....... 1,180 
DD sede cgueeieddhdsbewneeese6eessan 270 
BREED ccccccesacesecccsccocessececcs 76 
Decorating and painting ...........- 7,500 
Partitioning ..... deh metbhbesessheeue 2,200 
Electrical equipment, supplies....... 2,000 
Plumbing and heating ............+. 3,450 
Paint, varnishes (not complete)..... 1,560 
POGEEEOOED coccnceessctevcccecscces ,700 
All purchases under $50 ............ 735 
OED Kcdedecevantetesedeeceéoscnans $22,000 
GORE GOED cccccccccccccgesocsaces $27,400 


Distribution of Building 
Materials and Supplies 


Building Supply News reports a 
steady evolution among dealers in the 
field of building materials, a fact some- 
times lost sight of because of the use 
of “lumber dealer” as a generic term 
to describe all types of material dealers. 

It is pointed out that there are about 
1500 exclusive lumber dealers and 
about the same number of building 
supply dealers (those who handle such 
items as cement, lime, plaster, drain 
tile, brick, etc., and no lumber) and 
that each of these groups is largely 
located in big cities. 

However, about 22,000 of the dealers 
in building materials are handling a 
complete line of both lumber and other 
types of building products and properly 
called lumber and building material 
dealers. 


The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 25,067 lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers, of whom 5,781 were line 
yards. These line yards, 23.1 per cent 
of all dealers, handled only 20.0 per 
cent of total sales of $1,478,459,000. 
Average sales of independent dealers 
Were $61,384, compared with $51,130 
for line yards. 

Among the 19,181 independent deal- 
ers, the census found that 7,295, or 
87.8 per cent of the total, had sales of 
$956,016,000, or 80.8 per cent of sales 
of all independents. Among line yards, 





Sales of Building Material Dealers, Lumber Yards 





Building Material Dealers Lumber Yarus 

Sales Bales 
No. (000) No. ( 

RS 5 6 iccs csdbuenaewedeesan 59 $ 2,862 136 $ 56, 
DEE i ctadbhércessuntandewskucesey 10 656 91 6,398 
5 86504000060000600008000 34 1,376 252 9,844 
GED « '6.4n060000050006000066000 441 33,685 1,233 106,831 
St s12dacesdennaheuntenesaes 35 1,836 305 14,697 
DEE cicsavagneedshecsnenne 66 6,882 164 19,662 
cdbhdcenitthasstesheeesee 14 573 4 8,276 
District of Columbia ............ 17 2,643 16 5,089 
Dl -anecctcbpaneaendnbee dbaneen 68 4,584 269 32,176 
SEEN - du6canetucsgavanevebedsewe 103 5,908 183 13,388 

i ictpiuttnmasduneashaeeeuiuas 7 138 168 8, 
DE dshnccennkeeusnatebeenchesn 262 19,976 1,178 78,697 
DT a.cndventdedbeostaussedetan 154 6,608 671 367 
Dt Ketineneacsenabehenesadeteus 74 4,118 1,081 62,693 
Di hiakeakshek ciee kde denne 58 2,663 860 22,115 
DE oi66006860000660860000809 73 4,781 3038 16.307 

DP o6¢0n0ee¢setusséieessoce 43 3,424 240 19, 
ae nn ec ebeninc oendeessned 54 1,580 149 5,069 
EE a anoint ees onwa ad seae 58 6,120 133 13,043 
DEEOEEOD o cccccscccececesees 132 7,526 307 2,435 
rare pera 223 16,228 739 66,736 
Dn ccccacenseheekscatuneeen 76 4,802 998 691 
EE <i viecscuendeedunanawes 27 1,467 149 8,176 
rind ns cebaehmaneehiates be 80 5,148 144 30,989 
Dn <cccchabbintennerbabnaedh 17 746 207 8,843 
DE scsccngendenesseebodusan 82 924 620 19,126 
thei bet cteeneecbeneeasenes 6 176 30 2,253 
PT PD scccseseccecoeses 17 1,680 63 3,735 
Pn Kasdekusuéeduesel ove ae 180 10,316 369 37,046 
Eee 23 991 116 6,633 
Dt TT O6nhe65006606005006000-62 420 999 1,191 97,408 
PE SEE, cocecdecwesseneess 98 6,659 182 9,906 
i a td ened Ses 6 183 844 7,371 
SE ate nkeenda cheek bwaneé med 404 24,962 828 63,088 
ee an cal had idiom 36 2,4 761 27,676 
ei iinn chaseenekh ane 65 2,849 222 9,990 
Serer san 349 14,492 873 61,063 
coi ce ce nbesteebeeee se 30 2,340 46 6,844 
ae Rre 45 2,218 130 7,670 
Dt ME gcccccosneeeeesesese 11 195 3656 10,381 
PE cicchaenvaeneskénssenee 62 5,061 2623 14,194 
WEEE panes cecsocssconscbococesees 117 6,081 1,916 96,987 
Dt hic cendcinansdineéivabeeewie 19 960 115 6,693 
. Repeat Ree 18 629 43 2,028 
VRE scvccccccccccceceoesccocve 79 6,706 184 2,661 
WEE sctnnccqncsecabsosnens 94 4,552 408 16,838 

West BO 0066060660000050000 13 3,965 137 8, 
WEEE 606i¢sc0uess cdseueseure 131 7,729 767 40,665 
. JST eeE Saree 7 213 104 4,967 
WU, -ssscccacustapestsaacncteees -4,446 $281,642 20,621 $1,196,817 


—1939 Census of Business 


About 1,000 lumber and building material dealers reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census had 1944 sales 34 per cent above 1939 volume. During the first half of 1945, a 
gain of 6 per cent over the 1944 period was registered. 








3,042, or 52.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber, did a volume of $249,193,000, or 
84.3 per cent of the total volume of 
such yards. 


Thus 10,337 dealers of both types, 
or 41.2 per cent of all lumber and build- 
ing material dealers, did a 1939 volume 
of $1,205,209,000, or 81.5 per cent of 
the total. 


An analysis of census figures by 
Building Supply News indicated that 
15,223 independent dealers in 24 states 
sold 85 per cent of all of the lumber 
and building materials sold by inde- 
pendent dealers in the United States 
in 1939. These dealers accounted for 
68 per cent of the total volume. 


Virtually all of the building products 
and building specialties that go into 
home construction and home mainte- 
nance are sold by lumber and building 
material dealers. 

$250,000,000 of lumber 

125,000,000 of millwork 

85,000,000 of paint and varnish 
75,000,000 of cement 
25,000,000 of gypsum products 
34,000,000 of wallboards and insulation 
20,000,000 of clay products 

65,000,000 of asphalt roofing 

In addition to this they sold more 
than $500,000,000 worth of other build- 
ing specialties, ranging from builders’ 
hardware, and fencing, and sheet metal 
products, to screens, window glass, 
glass block, weather strip, ete., etc. 
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Lumber and building material deal- 
ers have become the local center for 
building operations. Each dealer works 
with a group of building contractors 
which will run from five or six in 
smaller communities to several hundred 
in larger communities, the generally 
accepted average being ten active con- 
tractors per dealer. 


In his operations, the dealer occupies 
the position of consultant to the owner 
or prospective owner and is an active 
collaborator with his building contrac- 
tors. In some cases, the dealer will 
take the entire responsibility for a con- 
tract, will maintain an architectural 
department of his own, will assist in 
obtaining the necessary financing, and 
supervise construction throughout the 
job. In other cases, he will take care 
of the sale to the point of the making 
of a contract and will then call in the 
contractor chosen by the owner or the 
prospective owner. In all cases, what- 
ever the extent of responsibility he 
undertakes, the dealer is obviously an 
influential factor in the selling of build- 
ing materials. 


The dealer is also a heavy user of 
such equipment as storage bins, port- 
able conveyors, cranes, truck mounted 
concrete mixers, trucks, bucket eleva- 
tors, gravity roller conveyors, and 
office equipment. The Nationa] Motor 
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Truck analysis made in 1929 by Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company showed an 
average of about eight trucks in use 
per dealer. Increasing volume of sales 
and low replacement of truck equip- 
ment during the early and middle '30’s 
indicate a heavy prospective market 
among dealers. 

The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this analysis of operations of 25,067 
lumber and building materials dealers: 
Independents had 76.5 per cent of the 
establishments and 79.6 per cent of 
sales; chains had 22.1 per cent of the 
stores, 20.0 per cent of sales; other 
types had 0.4 per cent of establish- 
ments, 0.4 per cent of sales. In 1935 
independents did 75.6 per cent of the 
business, chains getting 23.9 per cent. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of sales of 25,067 
lumber and building materials dealers 
with 1939 volume of $1,478,459,000: 
Building materials, roofing, 74.8 per 
cent; planing mill products, cabinet 
work, 10.1 per cent; hardware, tools, 
paint, glass, wallpaper, 6.8 per cent; 
coal, coke, wood, ice, fuel oil, 5.9 per 
cent; hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm 
and garden supplies, 0.7 per cent; farm 
implements, machinery and equipment, 
0.2 per cent; heating and plumbing 
equipment and supplies, 0.6 per cent; 
other sales, 0.9 per cent. 

Lumber and building material deal- 
ers today are in the anomalous position 
of running their business without lum- 
ber, says Building Supply News. That 
is to say, with the exception of several 
thousand yards which are doing exten- 
sive fabrication of boxes, crates and 
other items for the war effort, the deal- 
ers have so little lumber to operate on 
that it is a minor part of their busi- 
ness today. This applies even to those 
rural yards that are fabricating port- 
able farm buildings, because they are 
using lumber largely only for the 
framework of these buildings and are 
making wallboards and other sheet 
materials do for covering. 

It might be deduced from this situa- 
tion that lumber dealers are in a 
serious plight financially. This of 
course is true in a few cases, and there 
have been some yards that have gone 
under, but they represent only a small 
fraction of those that were expected 
to be submerged. The reason for their 
survival, and for the record sales and 
profits made in the past couple of 
years, is summed up in one word— 
diversification. 

A consequence of this diversification 
into consumer specialties is the great 
interest that dealers seem to be taking 
in new lines. Now it is true that at 
the present moment lumber dealers are 
largely “bearish” on totally new prod- 
ucts that is to say on those products 
not made prewar. This is a natural 
reaction from some of the wishful 
thinking that has been so present in 
the publicity and advertising of certain 
products that are supposedly to be 
available in the postwar period. 
lumber and building 
many cases, are 


Nevertheless, 
material dealers, in 
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eager to expand into lines that they 
didn’t carry prewar, but which were on 
the market in some form at that time. 
Some of these lines, such as plumbing, 
heating, electrical goods, etc., once not 
generally available to building mate- 
rial dealers, were just beginning to be 
available when the war broke out. Now 
a number of manufacturers in these 
lines are actually seeking the lumber 
and building material dealers to sell 
their products, or are recognizing their 
important position in the local housing 
field, where lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers in so many cases control 
the financing of small homes. 

Insofar as electrical appliances are 
concerned, the interest in the lumber 
and building material dealer grows as 
the interest grows in including these 
appliances in the postwar small home 
mortgage. 

Naturally, this does not mean that 
lumber dealers are going off the “lum- 
ber standard.” For a number of years, 
most lumber dealers were getting less 
than 50 per cent of their sales volume 
from lumber and millwork, although 
these two items were their largest sin- 
gle lines. Lumber, however, is going 
to be scarce for some time, perhaps 
even for a while after the cessation of 
hostilities, and so dealers have dug in 
for a long siege. It stands to reason 
that they are going to get well enough 
acquainted with the type of business 
they are doing today so that they will 
be in a position to decide whether to 
continue with their new lines, to seek 
more of them, or to backtrack. All 
three alternatives will be in evidence 
after lumber becomes plentiful again. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Best 47 Buildings Built in U.S. A. 
from 1932 to 1944. 
This illustrated booklet is published 
by The Architectural Forum. 


“American Builder’s” Inventory 

Survey. 

A new study containing a report of 
retail lumber and building material 
dealers’ product inventories issued by 
American Builder. Covering 43 build- 
ing materials and products, the report 
analyzes inventories and postwar re- 
quirements by the means of regional 
breakdowns and shows quantities re- 
quired to restore 1941 inventories. The 
report gives national totals by geo- 
graphical regions. 


Post-War Planning II 


A seven-page report showing how 
post-war planning is being organized 
in the construction field, both private 
and public. Supplementing the first 
report, it discusses progress made and 
new developments since that time. Pub- 
lished by Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods. 
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The Post-War Low Price House. Who 
Will Build It? What Will It Look 
Like? 


Both the questions and the answers 
are provided in this folder issued by 
Practical Builder and Building Supply 
News. Prefabrication is one of the 
subjects discussed. 


Farming—the Nation’s Biggest Indus- 
try 

In this folder, Practical Builder and 
Building Supply News discuss the place 
of the farmer in the war economy and 
present some of his problems, with 
special reference to building. 


Meet Your Contractor-Builder 

Customer. 

In this booklet, Practical Builder 
gives an analysis of the light construe- 
tion market, based on the 1939 Census 
of Construction. It answers three 
questions: 1, How big is the light con- 
struction market? 2, Where is the 
light construction market? 2, Who is 
responsible for light construction? 


The Forum Study of the House Market 

A survey by Crossley, Inc., for the 
Architectural Forum indicates that 
one-third of the country’s families are 
looking forward to building or buying 
homes. Who and where they are is ex- 
plained in a 28-page booklet. 


Construction Revival. 

A 36-page booklet issued by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation presents its statisti- 
cal record for the immediate prewar 
years, and data on contemplated proj- 
ects in design and preliminary stages, 
by 11 building classifications, with in- 
dicated long-time trends in 37 States 
east of the Rockies. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 

A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists or separate 
sheets cover items of information re; 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Is- 
sued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


The Airport of Tomorrow 

The scope of the airport construction 
program, with estimates of planned 
project costs, issued by Architectural 
Record. 


The Municipal Building of Tomorrow 

The municipal building program as 
revealed in project reports is indicated 
in this brochure issued by Architectural 
Record. 


The Chain Store of Tomorrow 
In the chain-store program of mod- 
ernization and building is a broad mar- 
ket for numerous materials and equip- 
ment as indicated in this brochure, is- 
sued by Architectural Record. 
The Bank Building of The Future 
Statistics on construction projects 
planned, and check list of important 
building materials and equipment te 
be used, issued by Architectural Record. 
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The Public School Building Market. 


Statistics on projects planned for 
the “largest single sector of the im- 
mediate postwar building market,” is- 
sued by Architectural Record. 


This Month’s Best Prospects in the 
Western Construction Market 


The third bulletin review of the “defi- 
nitely-planned-to-date” heavy construc- 
tion to be done by western states with 
an analysis of the nature of that mar- 
ket and a state-by-state breakdown of 
the principal types of construction al- 
ready planned. Compiled by Western 
Construction News. 


Residential and Commercial Building in 
the Immediate Postwar Years 


Estimating a million and a half units 
to be built by private finance in the first 
three years of peace, this booklet out- 
lines factors that must be provided for 
and by the industry to meet these de- 
mands, including a list of 64 building 
materials and products, with quantities 
of each needed. Published by Ameri- 
can Builder. 


Associations 
American Construction Council, 154 
Nassau St., New York. 


American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau, 2 
W. 45th St., New York. 


Associated General Contractors of 
America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


General Contractors Assn., 341 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


Insulation Board Institute, 111 W. 


Washington St., Chicago. 


Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Standard Building, Cleveland. 


National Assn. of Building Owners 


Assn., 


and Managers, 134 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 
National Assn. of Real Estate 


Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Producers Council, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 





ARCHITECTURAL 





Architect and Engineer, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco 4 Published by Architect and 


Engineer, Ine. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x115. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 

l $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 125.00 72.50 40.00 
12 110.00 65.00 35.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 








The Architectural Forum, 350 5th Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Time, Inc. 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $4. Trim _ size, 
84%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 


Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.I.A.A. statement on request. Circula- 


tion, Dec. 1944, 40,276; (gross), 41,960. 
Architects and engineers, 13,408; drafts- 
men, 2,027; students, 1,145; contractors, 
builders and realty, 10,100; building ma- 


terial dealers, 2,231; building and loan 
and insurance, 3,290; others, 10,935. 
cates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $660.00 $375.00 $215.00 
6 630.00 360.00 205.00 
12 600.00 345.00 195.00 
% discount on 18, 10% discount on 24, 
12%, discount on 36, 15% discount on 
18, 1742% discount on 60 pages or more 
Within one year. Standard color, $100; 
dleed, 10%. 
Architectural Record, combined with 


American Architect and 


Ar Architecture, 119 
W. 40th St., New 


York 18. Published by 
F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
“ion, $3. Trim size 8%x11\%. Type page, 
‘xl Published 10th. Forms close 10th 
Preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.ILA.A. 


statement on request. Circulation, Dec., 
‘944, 17,705; (gross), 18,541. Architects 
and engineers, 12,538; draftsmen, 1,064; 
Students, 585; libraries, colleges and 
Schools, 1,139; builders, contractors and 
reality, 1,091; others, 2,484. Rates 
Tir Ss 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $325.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 300.00 165.00 90.00 
12 225.00 120.00 60.00 
Color—one extra < olor, $100; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see pages 115-118. 


Vanderbilt 
Archi- 


Architecture and Design, 52 
Ave., New York 17. Published by 


tectural Catalog Co., Inc. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size, 10x13. Type 
page, 8xll. Published 10 times a year. 
Forms close 15th preceding. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Circulation, 900 gross. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $145.00 $ 80.00 
$ 195.00 120.00 


65.00 





Arts and Architecture, 3305 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Published by 
John Entenza. Est. 1911. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 8%x11%. Published 15th. 
Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation, 18,152. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 125.00 $ 75.00 
6 175.00 115.00 65.00 
12 150.00 100.00 50.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $5. 
Construction Methods. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION). 


Construction News Bulletin, 3103 Arcade 
Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. Published by Pa- 
cific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est. 1902. 


Subscription, $7. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 3rd Saturday. 
Forms close 1 week preceding Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 57.50 $ 31.50 
6 75.00 41.00 22.50 
12 65.00 35.50 19.50 
24 60.00 33.00 18.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $16. 





The Draftsman, 171 Madison Ave., New 


York 16. Published by Technical Publi- 
cations. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x9%. Published 


10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 10,370. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 160.00 85.00 45.00 
12 145.00 80.00 40.00 


Standard color, $30. 





Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects, 1741 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. Est. 1944. 
Subscription, $3. Type page 4-3/16x6. 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,512. Rates— 
1 page, $275; 6 pages, $225; 12 pages, 
$200. 
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Landscape Architecture, 9 Park St., Bos- 
ton 8, Mass. Est. 1910. Published by 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x9%. Published quarterly, 
Jan. Forms close 20th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 
4 45.00 27.00 15.75 





E. 42nd St., New York 
Liturgical Arts So- 


Liturgical Arts, 7 
17. Published by 





ciety, Inc. Est. 1931. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10. Published quarterly, 
15th Feb. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 14, Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
4 200.00 100.00 50.00 
National Weekly Bulletin, Michigan So- 
ciety of Architects, 120 Madison Ave., 
Detroit 26, Michigan. Official Publica- 


tion of National Council of Architectural 
I®gstration Boards. Published by Tal- 
mage C. Hughes. Est. 1926. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8% xll. Type page, 7x10. 


Published second Tuesday. Forms close 
one week preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 15,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $175.00 $ 95.00 
6 285.00 165.00 90.00 
12 270.00 155.00 85.00 


Standard color, $80; bleed, 10%. 





Northwest Architect, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul. Published by Minn. Ass'n of 


Arch. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim 

size, 8%xllt%e. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

lished bimonthly, Ist. Forms close 20th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,158. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 27.50 15.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed 10%. 





Pennsylvania Architect and Engineer, 
1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Building News Publishing Co. 


Est. 1940. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 

9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published 5th. 

Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,904. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 





@ 


Progressive Architecture, formerly Pencil 
Points, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1944, 20,171; 
(gross), 21,401. Architects, 8,623; engi- 
neers, 3,474; students, 1,041; libraries, 
schools and colleges, 814; others, 3,312. 
Unpaid, not analyzed, 1,230. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $270.00 $140.00 $ 73.00 
6 260.00 135.00 70.00 
12 250.00 130.00 68.00 


Standard color, $80; bleed, $25. 


Specification Record, 134 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. Published by Specification Rec- 
ord, Ine. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%xll. Type page, 6%2x9. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,500. Rates 

1 page, $250; 2 pages, $425; 3 pages, $600; 
additional pages, $125. 

Sweet’s File, Architectural, 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Compiled and 
distributed by Sweet's Catalog Service, 
division of F. W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 
1906. A bound file of manufacturers’ cat- 
alogs, used as a source of buying infor- 
mation by important specifiers and buy- 
ers of building materials, equipment and 
services. Revised annually and lent to 
qualified offices for one year. Distribu- 
tion (Sworn), 12,000, to active offices of 
architects and building design engineers 
—in private practice or employed by cor- 
porations or by Federal, State and Mu- 
nicipal offices; to general building con- 
tractors and to government procurement 
offices and buying agencies. Catalogs in 
Sweet's Files consist of multiples of four 
pages. Typography and color printing as 
desired. Trim page size, 8%x11 in. Charges 
include catalog design, or such assistance 
as may be desired, printing, filing, distri- 
bution and use of confidential distribu- 
tion lists. No agency discount. No cash 
discount. For catalogs in Sweet's File, 
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CONSTRUCTION: 1939 


Number of Establishments and Work Performed 


for Two Size Groups, 


Eetadlicheents (theusands) 
Work Perfermed (aillieons) 


te t 
BUILDERS Tetadlishments 
Werk Perforued 
tebdli t 
SurLorne cowrnactons —-****9} Sehaente 
Work Perferaed 
RIGHWAY CONTRACTORS Eeteablishments 
Tork Performed 
REAVY CONTRACTORS Eetedlishaents 
Werk Perforsed 
t 
CaARPENTERING Eetedlishaents 
Work Perfersed 
ELECTRICAL Eetabdlishaents 
Work Perforsed 
Establisheents 
Work Perforaed 


REATING AND PLUMBING 


GROUP 


Eetadlishwents 
Veork Perforaed 


PAINTING, PAPERHANOING, 
AND DECORATING 


Establishments 
York Perforsed 


ROOFING AND SHEET 
METAL GROUP 


Eetablishwents 
BASOMRY 

Vork Perforued 
PLASTERING amp Laturng "***>lisheents 

York Performed 
STEEL ERECTION Getessseisente 

Werk Perfeorsed 

Eetadlisheents 

Work Perforsed 


20 
$400 


25 
$500 


30 
$600 


5 10 
$100 $200 


15 
$300 





by Kinds of Contractors 


40 
$800 


50 
$1000 


55 
$1100 
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35 
$700 


45 
$900 
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UNITED STATES TOTALS 





ESTABLISHMENTS 











| 








Tetel 
215,050 
WORK PERFORMED $4,519,794,000 


= 


Over $25,000 
30,912 
$3,479,671,000 


Under $25,000 
184,138 
$1,040,123,000 





Under $25,000 
Over $25,000 


BUREAU OF TRE CENSUS 





one extra color 
last pages, complete service 
as follows: 4-page catalog, 
catalog, $1,266; 12-page cat- 
16-page catalog, $2,166; 20- 
$2,616; 24-page catalog, 
catalog, $3,516; 32-page 
Charges for other speci- 
Note: combination 
distributed also in 


Architectural, including 
on first and 
charges are 

$816; 8-page 
alog, $1,716 

page catalog 
$3.066 28-page 
catalog, $3,966 
fications on request 
charges for catalogs 
other Sweet's Files and for two or more 
catalogs in any number of files (See 
Building, Engineering Construction, Pow- 
er Plants, Design Engineering, Manufac- 
turing Industries and Chemical Process 
Industries sections of Market Data Book.) 
Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis 

For additional data see pages 112-13 


CANADA 


Journal Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, 57 Queen St., West, Toronto 2. 
Published by The Royal Architectural In- 
stitute of Canada Est. 1924 Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close ist preceding Agency dis- 
count, 15-0 Circulation 1,317. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ $ 25.00 

6 70.00 22.50 
12 65.00 20.00 
Color, $20 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION 


American Builder and Building Age 
edition), 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 


(general 
cago, 3, Published by Simmons-Board- 
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40.00 
37.50 
35.00 








Est. 1879. Subscription, 
8x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation, 60,495; (gross), 61,135. 
Construction group, 35,478; distributors, 
12,667; professional group, 1,362; real 
estate, 1,728; others, 9,390. Published In 
two sections: General Edition and Dealer 
Distribution Section. When both editions 
are used, rate in each section is determin- 
ed by total space used in both sections 
within one yera—t.e., 12 pages used in 
each section earns the 24-page rate in 
each sections. Rates—general edition: 

1 $600.00 $300.00 $150.00 

3 550.00 275.00 137.50 

i 525.00 262.50 132.00 
500.00 250.00 125.00 
$100; bleed, $50 per page, 


man Pub 
$2. Trim size, 


Corp. 


12 

Standard color 
black only 
For additional data see pages 106-7. 


American Builder and Building Age— 
Dealer Distribution Issue (See LUMBER.) 


American Roofer and Siding Contractor, 
125 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Published 
by Harris-Fox-Hoffman Corp. Est. 1910. 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 

25th Agency discounts 15-2. Circu- 
lation 


Times ag % Page 
1 $120. $ 75.00 $ 60.00 
6 i 60.00 50.00 
12 55.00 45. 
Apartment House and Building Manage- 
ment, 1404 E. Sth St., Cleveland 14, O. 
Est. 1939. Controlled. Trim size, 84x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 80.00 
90.00 70.00 
80.00 60.00 





close 


1/3 Page 


1/3 Page 
$ 45.00 
38.00 
30.00 


n 
12 


Apartment Journal, 417 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Apt. Ass'‘n 
of Los Angeles County, Inc. Est. 1918 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7 5/16x9% 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,762. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 

6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Standard color, $25. 


Mason and Plasterer, $15 
W., Washington 5, D.C 
Type page, 7x10 
Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Flat rates—1 page, $300 
% page, $175; 4% page, $100; % page, $60. 
Builders’ Guide, 1530 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Published by Building News 
Pub. Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10 
lished Wednesday. Forms close Monday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 

1 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
560.00 300.00 
52 1,000.00 550.00 300 00 
Builders News, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Builders News 
Est. 1945. Type page, 111%4x16. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 20,000. Rates, per inch 
—l1 time, $12; 3 times, $11.50; 6 times, $11; 
12 times, $10.50. oi 
Building Contractors Forum, 949 Bendix 
Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Published 
by Western Journal Co. Est. 1936. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type pase 
7 1/3x10. Published bi-monthly, Jam 
Forms close 20th preceding. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,256 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $145.00 $ 85.00 

6 135.00 80.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Ls 


Bricklayer, 
Fifteenth St., N 
Est. 1898. Controlled. 
Published 15th. 


% Page 
$ 13 00 
180.00 
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Building Products, 461 8th Ave., New 10%4x16. Published Tuesday. Forms close 
York 1 Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $1. Trim size, lation, 21,498. tates—$2.50 per column 
§x11 Type page, 7x10. Published bi-_ inch. 
monthly, 15th of first month. Forms close — a Sa 
th of month preceding. Agency dis- «a , 
ounts, 15-2. Cire ~ ition, (Sworn) 10,404; Daily Construction Reports, 168. o Hill 
; 99. St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. Published by 
(gross) 12,361. Paid, 2,923; controlled, Illes-Ayars Pub. Co Est. 1911 Adv 
7481. Rates—% page (34x10), $75 flat; .40. 7x10. Published daily, except Sun- 
i page (3% x4%), $40 flat. page, 7x10. ublished daily, except § un. 
” Pass bd . days and holidays. Agency discounts, 
—_ —————EEE . = none. Circulation, 1,392. Rates—3 cols. 
by 10”, $25; 6 insertions per month, $100; 


daily, per month, $300. 


Buildings and Building Management, 141 Daily Pacific Builder, 465 10th St., San 
Ww. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published Francisco 3. Published by Stark-Rath 
y Stamats Publishing Co. Est. 1906. Sub- Printing & Pub. Co Est. 1890. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, scription, $30. Type page, 14 7/16x21. 
7x10 Published list. Forms close 20th, Published mornings except Sat., Sun. and 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,140; holidays. Forms close 3 p. m. preceding 
gross), 4,594. Building owners and man- day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
gers 3,613; mfrs., 150; others, 471. 3,134. Rates—$1 per inch. 

Rates 








1 Page % Page % Page 
$210.00 $1: 20,00 3 70.00. Dodge Reports, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


185.00 105.00 60.00 18, N. Y. Issued by_ the Construction 
148.00 84.00 48.00 News Division, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
bleed, $20. Est. 1891. A daily news service reporting 
to subscribing sales organizations the 
a a ~ names and addresses of owners, archi- 
California Real Estate Magazine, 117 W. tects, engineers, contractors, engaged in 
th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Published new building and engineering plans and 
y ( lifornia teal Estate Ass'n. Est. projects. Each job reported in progressive 
120. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8 7/8x stages on 6”’x3%” individual slips and 
14. Type page, 7%x10%. Published list issued according to subscriber's specifi- 
orms close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. cation of types of projects and stages of 
‘ireulation, 5,600. Rates—l page, > development required. (Charges based on 
: page, $55; % page, $30. territory covered and scope of the service 
= SS ee —_.._:—sws Selected.) Reporting organization covers 
Carpenter, The, 222 F. Michigan St, In- 37 States east of Rocky Mountains. Used 
lianapolis 4, Ind Published by United ‘® direct salesmen to specific prospects, 
rotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners to time mailing of direct advertising, to 
f America Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. get more accurate answers to marketing 
Type page, 5x8. Published monthly. questions, and for home or branch office 
wd ist preceding Agency dis- control of field selling Offices in 35 
Circulation, 300,000. Rates— leading cities. 
page, $150; 4 page, $75. 
—————==—<=<<= Dodge Statistical Research Service, 119 
Central Constructor, Old Colony Bldg., W- 4th St., New York 18, N. Y. Published 
es Moines, Ia. Published by Central by Statistical & Research Division, F. W. 
Associated General Contractors, ‘“SCription service giving contracts award- 
923 Published Ist Forms close Dedge Corporation. A confidential sub- 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, ©@ data in a series of monthly bulletins 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- Showing the total for the 37 eastern 
1.000. Rates States and 15 separate geographical dis- 
, ieee —~ . Pome tricts. State and major county summar- 
$ 75.00 $ 50.00 vy es ry ies also provided. Data covers number of 
65 00 43.00 ’ 22°00 projects, square feet of floor area and 
9 = 00 35 00 18.00 valuation for building and heavy engi- 
. . neering work by 50 detailed project classi- 
— - —— fications; also statistics on public and 
Commercial Record, 7 Whitney Ave., New Private ownership work and number of 
iven 7, Conn. Published by Record Pub new dwelling units created. Used to ob- 
. Est. 1880 Subscription, $10 Type ‘Serve construction trends and specifically 
4¢x13%. Published Friday. Forms “5 & management control tool. 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2 


ition, 3,700 Rates 

. ok og is ieee Economist, The, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chi- 
$ 96.00 $ 50.00 $"30.00° cago 11. Published by Economist Publish- 
72.00 37.00 19,00 ing Co. Est. 1888. Subscription, $5.00 
70.00 36.00 18.00 Trim size, 10x13% Type page, 8x12. 
5800 29 00 1500 Published Saturday. Forms close Wednes- 
, -” ° day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
5 915 Rates—Open, $.25 per agate line; 
13 times, $0.20; 26 times, $0.18; 52 times, 

$0.16. 
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Engineering News-Record. 


(fA (See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





Contractors Register, 620 E. 42nd St.. New Engineering News-Record Construction 

) Published by Sub-Contractors Daily, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Inc. Est. 1913. Trim size, 6x9. Issued by Business News Department, 

ge, 5x8. Published January. Forms Engineering NewsRecord, McGraw-Hill 

t. 31. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1923. A daily 

7,642; (gross), 7,791. Architects, civil engineering construction news serv- 

ntractors and engineers, 3,166; ice by first class or air mail to sub- 

state and city government, 1,015; serbing sales organizations, engineers 

nd suppliers, 721; others, 1,328. and contractors. Reports engineers, ar- 

chitects and owners on proposed work, 

1 Page lo Page 4 Page and bids asked: owners and contractors 

$180.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 on low bids and contracts awarded for 

140.00 85.00 50.00 engineering construction $25,000-and-over 

in value, industrial buildings $40,000-and- 

over and commercial and public buildings 

and housing of $150,000-and-over through- 

out the United States and Canada. All re- 

ports classified in 4 stages—proposed 

Construction Digest. work including post-war projects, bids 

NGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ) asked, low bids, contracts awarded, Nine 

classes of work reported—waterworks, 

Construction Methods. sewerage, bridges, earthwork and water- 

Sex NGINEERING CONSTRUCTION. ways, highways, unclassified, industrial, 

commercial and public buildings. Bids 

c 5 ae es asked arranged by date of bids, all other 

weeera tive Builder, Box 2000, Superior, reports arranged in geographical order. 

'sconsin. Published by Cooperative Pub- Printed in 5 columns on one side of green 

gouing Assn Est. 1925. Subscription, sheets. tates—$10 per month, $1 added 
“9 rim size, 114x17\%. Type page, for air mail delivery. 
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Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Published by Cantor Pub. Co. Est. 1931. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 5,015. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 37.00 
12 100.00 55.00 32.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Home Owners’ Catalogs, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Distributed by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation to persons who are 
planning to build new homes for their 
own occupancy, or to substantially alter 
existing homes. Distribution is rigidly 
controlled through investigation and veri- 
fication by the Dodge news staff in the 
field. Final trim page size 8%x1ll. Agen- 
ey discount 15% and 2% for cash within 
ten days. Estimated 1946 distribution, 
70,000. Catalogs to be distributed in 
Home Owners’ Catalogs consist of mul- 
tiples of 4 pages, printed by advertiser. 
tates—4 pages, $6,500; 8 pages, $7,200; 
12 pages, $7,900; 16 pages, $8,600; 20 
pages, $9,300; 24 pages, $10,000; 28 pages, 
$10,700; 32 pages, $$11,400. 





Housing Progress, 95 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Housing Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1945. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 10%x11%. Type page, 94x10 
Published quarterly, Aug. Forms close 
15 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,500. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $325.00 $175.00 $ .75 
4 300.00 162.50 .50 
Standard color, $50; bleed 10%. 





Illinois Building News, 919 Ridgely Bldg., 
Springfield, Illinois. Published by Illi- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers Ass'n. 
Est. 1931. Controlled. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 4%2x7. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,700. Rates—Ipage, $35; % page, 
$20; % page, $15. 





Institutions Magazine. 
(See INSTITUTIONS.) 





Insulation, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Published by Cantor Pub. Co. Est. 1945 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
4.500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 37.00 
12 100.00 55.00 32 00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% 


National Real Estate and Building Jour- 
nal, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Pub- 
lished by Stamats Publishing Co. Est 
1910. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 9,228; (gross), 9,674 Real estate 
organizations that build, sell and manage 
buildings, 8,850; others, 686. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $215.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 

6 195.00 110.00 60.00 
13 175.00 95.00 50.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 10% 





The Plasterer and Cement Finisher, 250 
Bible House, New York. Est. 1904 Sub- 
scription, $1 Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms -close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 45,611. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
Flat $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 
Bleed, 25%. 





Plastering Industries (formerly North- 
west Plastering Industries), Construction 
Center, Arctic Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Published by Charles F. Clay. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished 15th preceding. Forms close 5th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,346 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
$ 96.00 $ 48.00 $ 32.00 
91.20 45.60 30.40 
86.40 43.20 28.80 
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Pit and Quarry Handbook. consist of multiples of four pages. . 
See CEMENT AND QuvuaARRY PropvcTs IN Trim page size, 8%x11 in. Charges include ({ AB 
DUSTRIES.) eatalog design, or such assistance as may 
-— ———— be desired, printing, filing and distribu- Daily Commercial News and Building - 
Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren St., tion. No agency commission. No cash dis- QBecord, 65 Pearl St., Toronto 1 Ont 
Chicago 5 Published by Industrial Pubs., count For catalogs in Sweet's File for Est. 1927. Official publication of the Ca. 
Ine Est 1936. Subscription, 1.50. Trim Builders, including one extra color on nypadian Construction Ass'n. Subs: ption sel 
ize, 11%x16%. Type page, 10%x15. Pub- first and last pages, complete service $20. Type page, 15x20%. Published daily ~ 
lished 25th preceding Forms close &th charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, except Saturday and Sunday orms Wi 
Agency discounts 15-0 Circulation, $1,040: 8-pge catalog, $1,610; 12-page cat- close noon day preceding. Ager dis- or 
(Sworn),58,091; (gross), 58,926. Builders alog, $2,180: 16-page catalog, $2,750; 20 counts, 15-2. Cire wane. Oct., 1944. 3,348 
and contractors, 44.457: building mate- pare catalog $3,320: 24-page catlog, Rates— 1 line, 12% 1,750 line 100: are 
rial dealers, 4,494; architects and engi- $%.890; 28-page catalog, $4,760; 32-page 3,500 lines, 9c: 7.000 ‘heen Se Be 
neers, 1,149 others, 8,225 Rates catalog, $5,030. Charges for other specifi- c = 
Times l Page 4/9 Page 1/9 Page tions on request Note combination MacLea n Building ‘Catalog, 345 Adelaide its 
l $985.00 $600.00 $175.00 charges for catalogs distributed also in St., West, Toronto, Ont. Published by§ try 
6 915.00 525.00 140.00 other Sweet's Files and for two or more MacLean Bldg. Reports, Ltd. Est. 1923 con 
12 885.00 500.00 130.00 catalogs in any number of file See Build- Controlled Trim size, 8%x11\ Type 
Standerd red, $100; blue print blue, $175 ing, Engineering Construction Power page, 7x10. Published March. Forms close Ma 
other colors, $5 per 1,000; bleed, 10% Plant Design Engineering, M: anufe ictur 15th preceding Agency discount 15-2 equ 
For additional data see page 111 ing Industries and Chemical Process In- Circulation, Ontario edition, 5,01 Que- 
dustries sections of Market Data Book.) bec edition, 4,500 tates—l1 pag $100 the 
Prefabricated Homes, 114 E. 32nd St., New Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- % page, $55; % page, $33 ine! 
York Published by Illumination Pub cago, Cincinnati. Cleveland, Detroit Los —__— - cates: : 
Inc. Est. 1943. Subscription, $2. Trim Anereles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Quebec Contractor, 217 Universit; Tower I 
siz S%&x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published Louis Montreal, Que. Published in French by lea 
isth. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts For additional data see pages 112-1138. Holliday Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1926. § scriy 
15-2 Circulation, 7,500 lates —- tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Ty; page cal, 
Times l Page \% Page % Page Texas Contractor. 7x10. Published 10th. Forms « e 5thmai 
l $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulat 1,013.8 @ 
6 135.00 75.00 40.00 a Rates son 
12 120.00 65.00 25 00 Thomas’ Register. Times 1 Page % Page s Page® cies 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $20 See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 1 $ 60 00 $ 35.00 t 20.0 dire 
a +) 20.00 29.00 16.f 
’ . : - United Roofer, Security Bldg., Chicago 2 12 45.00 27.00 15. F 
Real Estate News, 31 Union Square W est Published by United Roofing Contractors gtandard color. $20: bleed. 106; ; 
New York 3. Published by Greater New Assoc Est. 1939. Subscription, $2. Trim f 90%; 
York Taxpayers’ Ass'n. Est. 1919. Sub- ize, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published - — ern) 
scription, $2. Type page, 7-13/16x10-13/16. 5th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 15-2. Circulation. 4.015. Rates ——— .——- cont 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,268. Rates Times 1 Page % Page % Page SUPPLIES equi 
Times 1 Page %e Page % Page l $135.00 $ 80.00 $ 60.00 —— - 8 
l $175.00 $ 98.00 $ 60.00 6 110.00 60.00 10.00 uml 
2 150.00 84.00 50.00 12 or 00 5000 25.00 both 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 Color, 25%: bleed. 10 writ 
, Ps , 
Real Ectate Record and Builders’ Guide, ge Ra ey gg ee 7 beer 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18. Published ion 06, Chicane &° Penmaes sim. othe 
by F. W Dodge Corp Est 1868 Subscrip- mons Boardman Pub Corp I t 193 fut 
tion, $15. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, We'tern Builder, 407 E. Michigan St., subscription. $2. Trim size. 8x1 rype _ 
7x10 Published Saturday Forms close Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Western pag 7x10. Published ist. Fort close Cj 
Sat. preceding Agency discounts, 15-2 Builder Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, 15th Agency discounts 15-2 N. LAA 
Circulation (Sworn), 935. Property man $6. Tr am size, S%&x1ll\% Type page 7x10 st itement on request Cireul ition, 13,653. ans 
igement companies, bldg owners and Published Thursday Forms close Mon- Ret il lumber and. building terial @ 1941 
mers banks and ins. companies, 803; day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, gisjers 12.061: others, 1.592. When botl at | 
irchitects, engineers, builders 20; mfrs 1,224; (gross) 1,566. Contractors, 597; editions are use d rate / irned n e@aci | 
30: others, 72 Rates— machinery and equipment mfrs., 143; section is determined by total sp use for 1 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page others, 253. Rate in both sections. within year. e, Lf isfy 
| $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 Times l Page % Page % Page pages, used in each section < ns the 3 
12 70.00 40.00 29 50 l $ 60.00 $ 32.00 $ 18.00 24 page ite te ener section >a tes Tl 
24 65.00 $5.00 20.00 12 50.00 27.00 15.00 — eo 1 “apie da or, i 
2 60.00 32.50 17.50 26 45.00 25 00 13.50 7 “ - . > io $1 big - He arg: 
inderd color $30; bleed, $10 P4 10.00 235.00 12.00 3 210 oo 107 50 ) mon. 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% rs 195.00 100.00 1.25 & The 
Real Estat eporter an ilding News, 2 00 90.06 16.2 re 
[e74 Broadway New York 19, Pablished Westerm Building, 519 S. W. Park Ave, 12). . 175.00 or blue, $40: bleea im =e 
by Real Estate Reporter. Est. 1944. Sub- P' rtland 5, Ore. Published a oy a, $25 ' socis 
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St.. Chicago oa ublished by) | ist! as lo 
Rock CANADA Publications, Inc .Est. 1917. Sub iption. & teria 
y baer Contractor. $3 Tr * 8x11. T . aa” the Put ¢ 
INEERING CONSTRUCTION British Columbia Journal of Commerce Se ee Bee” Sa” ‘ease ae 
and Building Record, 618 Homer St., Van- /!Shed monthly. Forms close A A 
sal] ‘ 3. C. Published by British Co- Ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. N-DAd i requi 
Skyscraper Management, 134 S. La Salle uver, B.C. Pt aintenums em caumtak Cieentation. Te 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Nat'l Assn. lumbia Journal of Commerce, Ltd. Est. Statem reques:. Circulation, aaa 
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of Building Owners & Managers. Est. 1916 .s subscription, $12 Type pace, plies, 12 O75 others. 1.201 Rat mach 
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The office equipment industry is es- 
sential to every type of business. 
Whether commercial activity is lively 
or slow, large quantities of its products 
are consumed and must be replaced. 
Because of the essential character of 
its wares, most branches of the indus- 
try are free from wide fluctuations so 
common in other fields. Modern office 
machines, systems, furniture, filing 
equipment and supplies make possible 
the smooth operation of big business, 
including the business of Government. 

Distribution generally is through 
dealers. Some lines, mostly mechani- 
eal, are sold direct to users by the 
manufacturer’s own sales organization. 
Some manufacturers with dealer poli- 
cies reserve certain large cities for 
direct retail branches. 

For several years approximately 
90% of the output has gone to Gov- 
ernment and concerns with Government 
contracts, Nearly all lines of office 
equipment and supply have been under 
limitation of manufacture or sale, or 
bth. As these paragraphs are being 
written only a few limitations have 
been removed, but it is expected that 
others will be withdrawn in the near 
future. ; 

Civilian demand for office products 
has been greater than supply since 
1941. Even with restrictions removed, 
at least another year will be required 
for manufactures in m-~vy Lines to sat- 
isfy current civilian needs. 

The distributors constituting the 
largest group in the industry are com- 
monly known as commercial stationers. 
The word “commercial” is used to dis- 
tinguish them from the more numerous 
social stationers who sell mostly for 
home consumption. Approximately 
3,900 such dealers are operating in the 
United States. More than 90 per cent 


sell filing equipment and _ supplies. 
About half of them sell desks and 
hairs. All sell such stationery lines 


as loose leaf, blank books, writing ma- 
terials, desk accessories, typewriter 
supplies and various other every-day 
requirements. Two thousand or more 
Stationers handle at least one office 
machine line, many handling several. 
Among the machines sold to greater 
or lesser extent by commercial sta- 


“oners are typewriters, duplicators, 
adding machines, calculators, auto- 
graphic registers, check protectors, 
staplers, scales, copyholders and dic- 
‘ating machines. 

Office machine dealers not included in 
‘he commercial stationery classification 
‘otal ut 1,800. Practically all of 
Yt typewriters. Likewise most 
I the 


sell duplicators, adding ma- 
chines and calculators. Other machines 


‘old are listed in the preceding para- 
graph. 
Exe in a few large cities most 


Office f 
Statior 


T 
Los Ar 


niture is sold by commercial 
However, in New York, 
eles, Chicago, and a few other 
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centers are to be found dealers in of- 
fice furniture who sell no stationery 
other than filing supplies and desk ac- 
cessories. Five hundred would cover 
this group. 

There are brokers operating in a 
small way, selling largely from cata- 
logs, and office machine men working 
from their homes, who are not included 
in the figures given above. 

Contact usually is direct from manu- 
facturer to dealer. There are a few 
important wholesalers, but a sales pro- 
gram through dealers must include 
manufacturer’s cultivation of the larger 
distributors through his own salesmen. 
Some lines, such as writing materials, 
for example, which serve both the com- 
mercial and social stationery trade, are 
sold direct to leading commercial sta- 
tioners by the manufacturer and al- 
most exclusively through jobbers to the 
local neighborhood stores which ac- 
count for so many of the other group. 

Production figures on some products 
handled by stationery and office sup- 
ply dealers were as follows for 1939: 
writing ink, $2,951,000; mucilage, paste, 
and other adhesives, except glue and 
rubber cement, $4,169,000; hand 
stamps, stencils and brands, $10,812,- 
000; safes and vaults, $6,084,000; car- 
bon paper and inked ribbons, $20,777,- 
000; pencils (except mechanical) and 
crayons, $15,860,000; pens, mechanical 
pencils and pen points, $24,881,000. 


About two-fifths, 43.7 per cent, of 
the pens, mechanical pencils and pen 
points were sold directly to retailers, 
while one-fifth, 20.6 per cent, went to 
wholesalers and jobbers. About one- 
sixth, 16.5 per cent, was sold through 
wholesale selling organizations oper- 
ated by manufacturers. One-tenth, 9.7 
per cent, went to commercial users. Ex- 
ports accounted for 7.2 per cent. 

There were 152 manufacturers of of- 
fice furniture in 1939, the value of their 
products being $54,750,000. These es- 
tablishments had 1,622 salaried em- 
ployes and 11,776 wage earners. Wood 
furniture accounted for $16,754,000, 
metal, $31,580,000. Chairs were worth 
$11,450,000; desks and tables, $10,968,- 
000; filing cabinets and cases, $20,617,- 
000; other, $5,299,000. 


Ninety-five establishments with 90 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures of $823,000 for plant 
and equipment, of which $577,000 was 
for new machinery and operating equip- 
ment. 

About one-third, or 35.8 per cent of 
the office furniture produced in 1939 
was sold direct to retailers and 24.5 
per cent to wholesalers and jobbers. 
Sales from producers to industrial, com- 
mercial and other users amounted to 
16.6 per cent. One-fifth was sold 
through sales organizations owned and 
operated by the manufacturers, 16.6 
per cent through their own wholesale 
branches and 2.9 per cent through their 
own retail outlets. 


The value of office and store ma- 
chines produced in 1939 was $150,- 
170,000. There were 123 manufactur- 
ers. This industry, selling largely di- 
rect to the user, embraces establish- 
ments primarily engaged in manufac- 
ture of office and store machines, in- 
cluding those for adding, calculating, 
bookkeeping, billing and computing; 
typewriters, cash registers, counting 
and change-making machines; card 
punching, sorting and tabulating equip- 
ment; autographic registers, duplicat- 
ing machines; addressing and mailing 
machines and postal meters; and check- 
writing, signing and similar machines. 

Eighty-four establishments with 97 
per cent of the production reported 
1939 expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment of $4,452,000, of which $3,943,000 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment. 


Associations 


Carbon Paper & Ink Ribbon Assn., 
17 John St., New York. 


National Stationers Assn., Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
National Office Machine Dealers 


Assn., 700 N. Quincy St., Topeka, Kan. 

Office Equipment Mfrs. Institute, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Wholesale Stationers Assn. of U. S., 
250 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
American Security Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


The Accounting Machine, 230 W. 4ist St., 


New York 18. Published by Accounting 
Machines Institute of America. Est. 1945 
Controlled. Type page, 74 x9%%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th preceding. Agency 
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Business Reference Publications 
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A. B. C. British Columbia Lumber 
Trade Directory and Year Book 
Aeronautical Engineering Catalog 
Aerosphere 
DC BO DME ieachsvnsens 
Airman’s Almanac 
Airport Construction 
tion Reference 
Airport Directory 
Airport Reference 
Allen’s Hand Book of Oil Industry 
American Annual of Photography. 
American Aviation Directory..... 
American Blue Book of Funeral 


and Opera- 


III iat (etetiail aia 2 4 dia pianee 
American Druggist Blue Price 
Book and Manufacturers’ Cata- 
log eCCCSES SCE OSES OSCE SES EEE ESOS 
American Hospital Directory..... 


American School and University. . 
Annual Directory of Frozen Food 
Se ee eee 
A. S. M. E.. Mechanical 
and Directory 
Aviation Equipment Red Book.... 


Catalog 


B 


Bank Directory of Canada........ 
Bank Directory of Ninth Federal 


er rrerery 
Beauty Shop Compendium....... 
Better Shipping Manual.......... 


Blue Book of Shoe & Leather In- 
RE et cca Gh w Gdiewi ak aawe 
Building in Canada—Small Homes 
RS ee err ree 
Building Supply News Annual 
Catalog and Directory Issue.... 
Business Paper Edition, The Mar- 
| pers 


Business Year Book.............. 
I a 
Buyers’ Guide and Data Book— 
TE DOES ccatassenencas 
Suyers’ Guide and Implement Re- 
_ pail eS ee a eee 
suyel Guidebook Number of 
_Chemical Industries ........... 
Suyers Guides for Construction 
and Industry in the Spanish- 
Reading Markets ............. 
Cc 
‘andy Buyers’ Directory......... 
“anadian Mining Manual......... 
‘anadian Motorists’ Handbook 
“anning Trade Almanac ......... 
“apt. Lillie’s Coast Guide ........ 
ar Builders’ Cyclopedia ......... 
‘ataloe Butane-Propane Gas Ap- 
Pliances & Equipment .......... 
“ataloy Azucarero .............. 
“atholic Buyers’ Guide ........... 
Vatho| Directory, The Official. ... 
-eram I tihnwthecécews 
framic Trade Directory ......... 
Chain ‘tore Equipment Directory. . 


ore Age Notions Manual.. 


337 
70 
74 
75 
75 


75 
75 
75 
446 
463 
75 


293 


206 
312 
507 


286 
157 


364 


io 


88 


86 
90 
290 


515 


130 


27 
166 


296 
426 
266 


155 


260 


174 
396 
65 


979 


“te 


380 
500 


301 
260 
508 
486 
145 
145 
185 
185 


Chain Store Age Annual Directory 


Of TERSMERCCMIOES occ icccsccece 185 
Chemical Engineering Catalog .... 155 
Chilton Automotive Buyers’ Guide.. 63 
China and Glass Red Book ....... 296 
Coast Marine Directory .......... 379 
Commercial Bulletin Food Industry 

ET COREE CS TT Eee 275 
Composite Catalog for Cemeteries. 294 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field and 

Pipe Line Equipment .......... 446 
Concrete Industries Yearbook 140 
Connecticut Beverage Blue Book & 

Oficial Price Last «.....sicccues 52 
Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog 305 
Contractors Register ............. 129 
Corset and Underwear Review Di- 

rectory and Year Book ......... 187 
County Agents Directory ........ 270 
County Agents Directory & Refer- 

ee oe ere ee 270 
Crockery and Glass Journal Direc- 

On et ast A 2 ae oer 296 
Custom House Guide ............ 260 

D 
Dairy Industries Catalog ......... 182 
Davison’s Textile Directories. .296, 521 
Decorative Furnisher Directory... 296 
Diesel Engine Catalog (See Diesel 

er re re 200 
Diesel Engineering Handbook 200 
Directorio Pan-Americano ....... 260 
Directory of Forging, Stamping 

and Heat Treating Plants ..... 426 
Directory of Iron and Steel Plants 426 
Directory of New England Manu- 

RN - 5.05% £4055, bananas we oaran 364 
Directory of the Trailer Coach In- 

GE aiid a red cécad oxcee ake tes 64 
Distribution and Warehousing Di- 

DE Sob keavatese aN oekee woes 204 
Domestic Engineering Catalog Di- 

SR rr ey ore ae 49 
Drug Topics Red Book ........... 206 

E 

Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers ..... 185 
Eastern Hospital Directory ...... 312 
Editor and Publisher’s Directories. 27 
Electrical Buyers’ Reference ..... 218 
Enamel Trade Directory ......... 145 
Engineering Catalogue .......... 243 
Engineers’ Power Plant Directory 

and Buyers’ Guide ............ 480 

Exporters’ Encyclopedia ......... 260 
F 

Fairchild International .......... 260 

Fairchild’s Fabric, Trimmings & 

Supplies Directory ............ 157 
Fairchild’s Men’s & Boys’ Wear 

PRS ore ane 157 
PN Uo ok keane aaa ee 434 
Fashion Accessories Directory .... 186 
Peed Baw: BOE WOO asi ccescccess 305 
Feed Trade Manual ............. 305 
Financial Post Survey of Corpor- 

ee 8&8 
Financial Post Survey of Oils.... 448 
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Fleet Operators’ Reference Annual 65 
Food Industries Catalogs and Di- 

PE kc hhekve ces eM esis tone 286 

Fraser’s Directories ......... 187, 516 
G 
Gift and Art Shop Buyers’ Direc- 

SN Lil oc acitarehe unin patkaahe ewe 297 
Glovers’ Supplies Directory ...... 515 
re ee 515 
Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide ....... 305 

H 
Handbags Directory ............. 515 
Hardware Age Catalog for Hard- 

WG TE: cick s aa caacenawnss 307 
Hardware Retailer Directory ..... 307 
at Cite Tel TOG seine tacks 157 
Heating and Ventilating Buyers’ 

eee re are 49 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 

a ae ee 49 
Highway, Street and Airport Man- 

SEN idan vivebe teats sasebompisna 242 
Hitchcock’s Export Catalogs 260 
Home Owners’ Catalogs ......... 129 
Hospital Purchasing File ........ 313 
eg errr re 316 

I 
Independent Directory ........... 364 
Industrial and Manufacturers Di- 

rectories and Buyers Guides 364 
Industrial Equipment Handbook... 369 
Industrial Marketing, Market Data 

I OE wdc peeaeeaceeees 27 
Infants & Children’s Wear Direc- 

COT. iccectesnce kee doende kage 186 
Iowa’s Directory and Buyers’ Guide 336 
Interior Decorator’s Handbook .... 297 
International Motion Picture A\l- 

WS * po scsidecauedenrbhernewss 434 
International Year Book (See Edi- 

tor G Pune) 6a civ asccass 27 

J 
Journal of Am. Concrete Institute 140 
K 
Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual, In- 
cluding Directory of Mines 162 
L 
Latin-American Construction Buy- 

a ne a rer 261 
Latin-American Industrial Buyers 

CREE fraiks ccneccexcasaamexriebs 261 
Laundry Year Book (See Laundry 

p Teo ree err Cr 333 
re 290 
Linens & Domestics Directory .... 186 
Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 

and Allied TEAGOS 2.02 ccsscenss 460 
Locomotive Cyclopedia .......... 500 
Luggage and Leather Goods Di- 

.) MLTR OR ELC LCT LC 516 
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Machine Tool Blue Book 
MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine 
Supplies and Equipment 
MacQuown’s Coal Directory 
Buyer’s Guide 
MacLean Building Catalogue..... 
MacRae’s Blue Book 
Manual de Ingeneria Sanitaria 
Manual of Sewage Disposal Equip- 
ment and Sewer Construction 
Manual of Water Works Equip- 
ment and Materials 
Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue 
OT Perce Te 
Marine Catalog 
rectory .....«+- 
Marine Diesel Handbook 
Marine News Annual Directory 


and 


and Buyers’ Di- 


Market Data Book Consumer 
Markets BGition ..ccccccececus 
Market Guide (See Editor and 


Publishet 
Mass Transportation’s Directory. . 
Meat Packers’ Guide, Annual.... 
Mechanical Tabulation (See Editor 

and Publisher) 
Mechannual 
Metal Finishing Buyers’ Directory. 
Metal Industries Catalog .... 
Metal Statistics 
Midwest Power Plant Directory... 
Millard’s Farm Equipment Direc- 

ree 
Mill Supplies—Buyers’ 

Numbe 
Mining Catalogs 
Mining World’s Directory Number 

(see Mining World)............ 
Modern Brewery Age, 1946 Blue 

Book I at oe ee a eT 
Modern Plastics Catalog 
Motor’s Handbook 
Municipal Index 


N 


National Directory of Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Industries 
National Highway Carriers 
tory 
National 
Yearbook saa paket 
Northwestern Miller Almanack... 
Northwestern Roster & 


Direc- 


Industrial Stores Assn. 


Guide 
Oo 
Official Automobile Price Guide 
Official Container Directory and 
Package Advertise rere 
Official Motor Freight Guide 
Official Statistics of Textile Cor- 


porations 


Buying 


379 
379 
379 


~) 
~] 


525 
385 

27 
162 

28 
428 
428 
480 


266 


319 


396 
396 
100 
468 

64 
440 


462 


186 


305 


Official Steamship & Airways Guide 
Oficina, La 
Oil & Gas Equipment Directory ... 
Overseas Buyers Guides for Auto- 

motive Distributors 


ee ee 


Packaging Catalog ........s.eee- 
Pacific Motor Boat Handbook 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue ... 
Paper Year Book 
Petroleum Register.............. 
Pit and Quarry Hand Book 
Plant Purchasing Directory 
Plastics Buyer 
Plating and Finishing Guide Book. 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials... 
Post’s Paper Mill Directory 


Powers Road and Street Catalog 

ee | ee re 
Printing Year Book and Almanac. . 
Public Relations Directory and 


Year Book 
Pulp and Paper Manual, Canada... 


R 


Radio Market Guide 
Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance Cyclopedia 
Red Book Directory 
Red Tractor Book 
Refinery Catalog 
Refrigerating Data Book and Cat- 
alog 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Directory 
Restaurant Buyers’ Directory 
Rubber Red Book 


S. A. E. Handbook 
Saward’s Annual 
Security Dealers of North America 
Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide and 

Directory 
Ship’s Manual 
Shippers Guide ; 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual 
Soap Blue Book 
Source of Supply Directory 


Sources of Supply Directory for 
Leather Goods Mfrs. .......... 
Sporting Goods Dealers’ Trade 
DE cidvas ak ebaa wie kee 6 
Standard Advertising Register .... 
Standard Directory and Buyers’ 
Guide for the Hatchery and 


Poultry Supply Trade 
Standard Rate and Data Service.. 
Stove Directory 
Sugar Reference 

tory 
Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide 


Book and Direc- 
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Sweet’s Files: Arch., 127; Build- 
ing, 130; Chem. Proc., 155; Prod- 
uct Designers, 197; Eng., 243; 
Mech. Ind., 368; Power Plants .. 

Swimming Pool Data and Refer- 
ence Annual 

Syndicate Directory (See Editor & 
Publisher) 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser Cal- 
endar 


T 
Technology Review .............. 
Telephony’s Directory of the Tele- 
phone Industry ............... 
Textile World Yearbook and Cata- 
eer ee ee 
Theatre Catalog ................ 
Thomas’ Register of American 
eT eee eee 
Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and 
Kindred Trades Register ...... 
Tractor Field Book ............. 


Travel America Guide and Hotel 


Directory 


Universal Photo Almanac 


V 


Vocational Instructor’s School Shop 
Handbook 


Ww 
Walden’s A. B. C. Guide ........ 
Water Works and Sewerage An- 


nual Reference and Data Edition 
Welding Encyclopedia 
West Coast Lumberman’s Statisti 
cal Review and Directory of The 
Western Timber Industries 
Where to Buy in Los Angeles ... 
Who Makes It and Where 
Who’s Who in the Butter, Cheese 
and Milk Industries 
Who’s Who in the Egg and Poul- 
try Industries 
Who’s Who in the Hatchery World 
Wines and Vines Yearbook of th: 
Wine Industry 
Wire and Wire Products Buyers’ 


Guide and Year Book of tl 
Wire Association ........... 
Women’s Wear Daily Milline: 
DET binds nouunesteekhnes 
Women’s Wear Daily Ready-t: 
WP, BONEN ciccscccnvesse 


Women’s Wear Daily Underwear, 
Negligees & Accessories Dire 
tory 

World Convention Dates 

World Ports 
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Canada 


(See also Exports and Imports) 





Canada’s estimated national income 
reached another new peak in 1944, ac- 
cording to The Business Year Book. 
Income produced was $9.2 billion and 
income payments, $8.1 billion. The in- 
crease was smaller than in other recent 
years, leading The Business Year Book 
to suggest that the fight against infla- 
tion was being one. 

A loss of population of 2.5 per cent 
was indicated for nine Canadian prov- 
inces between the 1941 census and 
Sept., 1943, when Ration Book No. 3 
was issued. 


1943 Loss 

Pop. from 

(000) 1941 
Prince Edward Island ..... 85.8 9.8 


Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia .. 





Total, oosklpteue 

Though Canada occupies an area of 
3,694,863 square miles, 22.2 per cent 
more than the United States, its 1941 
population was only 11,420,084, or 8.7 
percent of that of the United States in 
1940. This figure, however, repre- 
sented a gain of 10.1 per cent over the 
1931 Canadian census. It included 5,- 
826,022 males and 5,594,062 females, 
ratio of 104 to 100. 


Population by provinces in 1941: 


% Gain 


9 provinces ... 


1941 Over 1931 
Prince Edward Island... 93,919 6.7 
OUR ce tcdeovoaeas 73,190 11.8 
New Brunswick ........ 453,377 11.1 
DD cect coces.éiuees seen 15.5 
Dt peehnedaces bed . 3,756,632 9.5 
SESS a » 722,447 3.2 
Saskatchewan .......... 887,747 3.7° 
Alberta Tee eT ee re 788,393 7.8 
Brit Columbia ..... 809,20 16.6 
eee 4,687 10.8 
N Territory . 10,849 11.6 

a | 


Ss 


Final 1941 census figures for cities 




















1944* % change 1943* 1942 1941 1940 

$000 from 1943 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Agriculture ....... . 1,950,000 +248 1,562,000 1,691,540 951,025 885,115 
EE seviaxid Ub cke en dbeaak ie 420,423 — 04 422,000 429,079 421,419 370,121 
Fisheries ......... 83,306 +243 67,000 64,822 51,770 38,107 
EE vwnteoves 35,789 +55.6 23,000 23,801 15,138 11,208 
EE < Sas aus obs Blac 431,429 —92 475,000 514,110 497,905 446,081 
BOONESS DOWER wwe cic vccnsces 217,939 —14 221,000 200,345 183,146 163,781 
Total primary production . 3,138,886 +13.3 2,770,000 2,923,697 2,120,403 1,914,412 
SE ce cadivenasd diene 207,199 —29.4 293,500 310,917 269,562 206,894 
Custom and repair ......... 158,112 + 5.0 150,596 139,349 135,287 110,745 
Per eer 3,471,498 — 5.6 3,678,083 3,309,974 2,605,120 1,942,471] 
Total seccndary production . 3,836,809 — 6.9 4,122,179 3,760,240 3,009,969 2,260,110 
Less duplicationt ........... 409,146 + 1.2 404323 425.473 410,299 350,846 
Net value of indust. production 6,566,549 + 1.2 6,487,856 6,258,465 4,720,073 3,823,676 


*Estimated by Financial Post Business Year Book. 


tManufactures Total includes duplication with Primary Group. 


—Business Year Book 





The 1941 census showed that Canada 
is only 46 per cent rural, compared with 
80 per cent in 1871. The population is 
44.3 per cent Catholic. English only is 
spoken by 67.2 per cent; French only, 
18.9 per cent; English and French, 12.8 
per cent; neither English nor French, 
1.1 per cent. 

In 1941, 2,808,110 workers were gain- 
fully occupied; 245,940 persons were 
employers; 794,630 were working for 
themselves and 346,690 were without 
employment. Of the total labor force 
of 4,195,370, 79.3 per cent were male 
and 20.7 per cent female. 

In 1944, manpower problems were 
much the same as in the United States, 
though physical volume of business 
tapered off 2.9 per cent from the 1943 


Export trade rose to all all-time high 
of $3.4 billion in 1944, making Canada 
second only to the United States. Iron 
and products were the leading classifi- 
with $772,935,000, followed by 
agricultural products, $741,265,000, and 
paper, $440,901,000. News- 
print accounted for $157,191,000. 

The United Kingdom was Canada’s 
customer in 1944, taking $1,- 
620,451,000, compared with $1,301,322,- 
the United States. Canada 


over 50,000: al 
% Gain peak. 
1941 Over 1931 

Se Pe eer 882,398 7.8 
OS eae 656,930 4.1 
DOOGERE icvcccsusdacee’ 271,597 10.1 
Winnipeg ........... 217,994 0.4° 
Han BO i cn hae ere a 163,768 5.3 : 
DO chanveeitdenehs«cas 147,002 12.6 cation, 
DL («ceuieciaes se eeae« 149,881 18.1 
BOOIY sccsccvccosees 87,264 4.2 

Edn nton 92,404 16.7 wood and 
DL tone mad deauueeunas 77,043 8.3 

= Pt Geka dekienteenus 103,961 64.7 

eine geeaieyabeeiesacarinssy 2 65,927 8.5 

Hal ea set a eatetea . 69,326 17.0 

SE nih sank inhaiitendina 56,520 6.2 largest 
Sair Pe ésdes 50,084 5.4 

®*Loss 000 for 
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bought $1,447,226,000 from the United 
States, which was its largest supplier. 

The value of agricultural capital in 
1940 was $4,481,715,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Land and buildings, $3,321,328,- 
000; implements and machinery, $462,- 
120,000; livestock, $698,267,000. Field 
crops accounted for $651,228,000 of 
1940 agricultural production worth $1,- 
235,714,000. Chief of these was 287,- 
620,000 bushels of wheat and 106,771,- 
000 bushels of oats. 

Lumber production in 1940 was 
valued at $298,035,000, of which $158,- 
230,000 was net. The country is noted 
for its newsprint production, valued in 
1940 at $158,447,000, or 70 per cent of 
all Canadian paper output. 

Mineral production in 1940 was 
valued at $529,825,000, of which one- 
half came from Ontario. Canada leads 
the world in nickel production. It is 
also increasing its output of copper 
and zinc, war metals. 


Manufacturing was conducted in 
1939 by 24,805 establishments. They 
had 658,114 employes, with salaries 
and wages of $737,811,000. The cost 
of materials was $1,836,159,000; net 
value of products, $1,531,052,000; gross 
value, $3,474,784,000. Montreal and 
Toronto are leading industria! centers. 
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CASH IN NOW ON A 
$400,000,000 Immediate Expenditure 
by Rock Products Industries 
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Faced with an unprecedented demand— a $20,000,000,000 annual construction program 
may be necessary for the next several years—Rock Products Industries are now expanding 
and re-equipping at an expenditure which may reach $400,000,000 within 24 months. 


These BASIC Rock Products Indus. 
tries must expand FIRST to meet 
the market in materials used in 
heavy construction, home and road 
building which is expected to pro- 
ceed at double a normal pace by 


1947. before have Rock 
Products Industries offered such a 


Never 
selling opportunity. 


ROCK PRODUCTS and Rock Prod- 
ucts’ OPERATOR are a media for 
your product this year if you sell: 


Motor trucks, tractors and bodies. Conveyors 
and elevators. Power shovels and cranes. Dra 
lines. Concrete products machinery. Screens 
and separators. Wire rope 


Crushers and pulverizers. Electric motors. Elec- 
trical equipment. Bins and batchers. Ready-Mix 
concrete trucks. Dust collectors. Engines— 
gasoline, diesel, natural gas—both land and 
marine types 


Portable crushing plants. Grinding mills. Loco- 
motives, cars and trackage supplies. Kilns and 
coolers. Power transmission equipment Air 
separators. Packing machinery. Flotation equip- 
ment. Cable excavators 


Plant maintenance equipment and supplies 
Dredging equipment. Blasting supplies Re 
corders, rheostats and other control instru 
ments. Safety equipment. Pumps. Tires, con 
veyor belting, hose and other mechanical ‘uo 
ber goods. Pneumatic tools and drills 


Write today to ROCK PROD- 
UCTS’ Research Department 
for an analysis of the extent 
of the market for your prod 
uct in the Rock Products [n- 


dustries. 
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Cement and Quarry Products Industries 


(See also Coal; Oil, Petroleum: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





The non-metallic minerals indus- 
tries, exclusive of those producing fuels 
and clays which are discussed else- 
where, are defined as follows by Pit 
and Quarry: 

(1) The production of crushed stone 
(not dimension stone) ; sand and gravel, 
including industrial sand; blast fur- 
nace slag, and many other non-metal- 
lies, such as abrasives, asbestos, asphalt 
rock, barytes, basalt, bentonite, borax, 
chalk, cyanite, diatomite, feldspar, 
fuller’s earth, fluorspar, graphite, kie- 
seleuhr, magnesite, marl, mica, phos- 
phate rock, pumice, riprap, rock salt, 
shale, slate, talc, travertine, etc. 

(2) The manufacture of Portland 
cement; lime; gypsum and gypsum 
products, such as plaster and wall 
board; artificial aggregate; mineral 
ready-mixed concrete; lime putty; 
roofing granules; concrete products 
(blocks, bricks, joists, tiles, pipe, etc.) ; 
and sand-lime brick. 


wool; 


Many processes and much of the 
equipment employed in carrying them 


out are common to most divisions of 
the non-metallic minerals industries. 
This is particularly true of those 


branches which are called “producing” 
as distinguished from “manufacturing” 
industries. 

According to the Pit 
Handbook, 5,203 plants were produc- 
ing or manufacturing these minerals 
and their products in 1945. 


and Quarry 


S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY PRODUCTS, 1945 
\ge fate 
Crushed stno¢ ‘ 1,492 
Sand and gravel .. 2,458 
t furnace 
nt 
Portland oa ‘ 
Other than Portland ... 65 
iypsum 
; — ee er ye 32 
50 


slag : 4 


_G um products ... 





An tetas aber ebtentnktenhaeeeies 290 
Miscellaneous ESR aE 2,140 
Rea mixed concrete 441 

Net total (duplications eliminated). 5,203 

Plants making two or more products are 
ounted separately in each group but are 
deducted in calculating the net total 

S. NON-METALLIC MINERAL 
PLANTS BY STATES 

Alal : wsemaeee 80 Nebraska ick eee 
Ari “te eee SS 0llUllC EE =e ae 
Arkansas ..... 43. New Hampshire.. 16 
alifornia ..s24 New Jersey ..... 168 
Ol re . 23 New Mexico . 11 
COT errr 68 New York .......341 
U¢ ire ........ 15 North Carolina... 84 
mL Cas anes 10 North Dakota ... 4 
Florida ..........101 Ohio ateane sui 
ED sccsanevne 80 Oklahoma 59 
idat Soe Ol FR 60 
in -++++++-290 Pennsylvania ....483 
indi; aaa 270 Rhode Island .... 15 
OW: eeseeee-+-120 South Carolina .. 32 
MANGAS ...... 102 South Dakota ... 28 
Kentucky .106 Tennessee ....... 111 
OUISIANA ....... oe RE aitencexnawee 13 
Main ree | es 26 
lar) eer 87 Vermont ......... 48 
Mass: -husets 148 Virginia ......... 136 
Mict n ........249 Washington ..... 90 
Minr ta 81 West Virginia ... 65 
Mien ee 27 Wisconsin ....... 158 

Iss h tevkaws 4 188 Wyoming ........ 10 
Montana ........ 20 

U. § . 5,203 


Cement 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 160 manufacturers of cement, 
with products valued at $192,611,000, a 
gain of 5.1 per cent over 1937. The 
value added by manufacture increased 
9.6 per cent to $124,082,000. The cost 
of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work was 
$68,530,000, a slight decline from 1937. 

Production in 1939 was 124,698,000 
barrels. Shipments were 125,057,000 
barrels, valued at $184,255,000. This 
was a gain of 5.6 per cent in produc- 
tion, 8.1 per cent in shipments, and 7.5 
per cent in value, as compared with 
1937. 

Portland cement accounted for 122,- 
259,000 barrels, or 98.0 per cent. Ship- 
ments of Portland cement were 122,651,- 
000 barrels, or 98.1 per cent of the total, 
valued at $180,893,000, or 98.2 per cent. 
Natural, puzzolan and masonry cement 
to the amount of 2,439,000 barrels com- 
pleted 1939 production. Shipments were 
2,405,000 barrels, valued at $3,362,000. 

The rank of the principal cement 
producing states is: Pennsylvania, 
California, Michigan, Texas, New York, 
Ohio, Iowa, Alabama, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Kansas. 

Distribution of total shipments of 
Portland cement in 1939 was approxi- 
mately as follows, according to the 
Portland Cement Association: 


Per 


Classification cent Barrels 
Paving (roads, streets, air- 

ra 20 24,530,000 
Structural (buildings, 

bridges, railroads) ........ 30 636,796,000 
Conservation (reclamation, 

water supply, sewerage).. 18 22,077,000 
Housing and miscellaneous 

i cciGk6 heen en hehe eee aa 22 26,983,000 
OED aewececncesescedéccecta 10 12,265,000 

EE Wvdiwes eadbusiasenkoandns 100 122,651,000 


In 1938—the latest year for which 
data on raw materials were collected— 
the producers reported that approxi- 
mately 32,244,000 short tons of raw 
materials (exclusive of fuels and ex- 
plosives) entered into the manufac- 
ture of 105,357,000 barrels (19,807,116 
short tons) of Portland cement in the 
United States, an average of about 612 
pounds to a barrel of finished cement 
(376 pounds). 

The totals were as follows: 26,193,000 
tons (revised figure) of limestone and 
cement rock, 3,054,000 tons of clay and 
shale (including kaolin for the manu- 
facture of white cement), 428,000 tons 
of blast-furnace slag, 618,000 tons of 
marl, 93,000 tons of iron ore, 663,000 
tons of gypsum, and 1,195,000 tons of 
other materials, such as oystershells, 
sandstone, sand, cinders, fluorspar, dia- 
tomite, diatomaceous shale, fuller’s 
earth, bentonite, silica, quartz, ashes, 
pyrite ore, and pyrite cinder. In ce- 
ments like the puzzolan _ portlands, 
which require highly siliceous materials 
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in their manufacture, the use of a wider 
variety of materials, such as diatomite, 
diatomaceous earth and shale, pumicite, 
and tufa, is reported. 

Of 160 cement producers in 1939, 157 
reported power equipment. They used 
307 prime movers with 555,000 hp. The 


number driving generators was 198 
with 529,000 hp. This total included 


34 steam engines, 30,000 hp.; 133 steam 
turbines, 476,000 hp.; 18 Diesel and 
semi-Diesel engines, 17,000 hp.; 9 other 
internal combustion engines, 3,800 hp.; 
4 hydroturbines and water wheels, 
2,500 hp. Reserve power was repre- 
sented by 109 prime movers of 25,200 
hp. 

Total kilowatt rating of generators 
was 378,400 hp., steam turbines ac- 
counting for 340,000. The industry 
had 30,612 electric motors of 1,335,000 
hp. 

In the cement, lime and gypsum in- 
dustries the raw material is subjected 
to burning in rotary or vertical kilns 
in the case of cement and lime or cal- 
cining kettles in the case of gypsum. 
Use of pulverized coal as fuel is in- 
creasing and this requires additional 
pulverizing and drying equipment, some 
of which pulverizes and dries the coal 
and delivers it directly into the kiln. 
Burning conditions in the kiln are con- 
trolled by special types of instruments. 
Cement kilns are equipped with coolers 
to cool the “clinker,” which is the prod- 
uct of the burning process. 

In some plants the waste heat from 
the burning operations is used for 
steam generation or for drying coal and 
other materials. 

Dust collecting equipment costing 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
is in use in cement and other plants 
where dry crushing and grinding are 
done on a large scale. 

In 1944 production of Portland ce- 
ment dropped 26 per cent from the 
1943 output of 127,567,000 barrels to 
94,234,000. The average factory price 
per barrel rose 3 cents to $1.60. The 
industry used 3,788,706 short tons of 
coal, 2,575,672 42-gallon barrels of oil, 
and 35,588 million cubic feet of natural 
gas. 

Shipments in May, 1945, were 18 per 
cent above those of April. 


Aggregates 


Although Portland cement is never 
used without some form of aggre- 
gate, there are numerous uses for 
crushed stone, sand, gravel, and slag 
which do not require cement. Examples 
are secondary highways, railroad bal- 
last, foundry work, etc. 

Production of aggregates (crushed 
stone, sand, gravel and crushed slag) 
declined in 1944, due to the same 
causes which influenced demand for 
Portland cement. When cement pro- 
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duction rises, aggregate production may 
rise even faster; when cement pro- 
duction falls, aggregate production 
usually declines less rapidly, according 
to Pit and Quarry. 

In 1944, total production of sand 
and gravel was 194,783,000 tons, valued 
at $125,164,000 (average value 64 cents 
a ton), a drop of 17 per cent from 1943 
figures of 234,064,000 tons and $152,- 
793,000 (average value 65 cents). Com- 
mercial plants supplied 150,633,000 
tons, the remainder coming from con- 
tractors and federal, state, county and 
municipal government construction and 
maintenance crews. 

Crushed stone production in 1944 
was 154,961,000 tons valued at $160,- 
787,000. Crushed and broken stone used 
for concrete aggregates amounted to 
83,081,000 short tons valued at $78,- 
701,000 and constituted 54 per cent of 
the industry in 1944. Commercial op- 
erators produced 88 per cent of the 
64,795,000 tons of crushed stone used 
for concrete and road metal. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
that power equipment in use at the end 
of 1939 had a rated capacity of 643,026 
hp., 54 per cent driving stationary 
equipment such as washing and screen- 
ing equipment and generators. 

Power loading machines available 
for use included 1,090 power shovels, 
816 clamshells, 646 dragline excavators, 
614 sand pumps, 242 scraper loaders, 
and 379 loading machines of other 
types. Of the total of 3,787 loading 
machines of all types, 2,408 were driven 
by internal combustion engines; 789 
were electrically operated; 584 were 
steam-driven; 6 were operated by com- 
pressed air. 

Of the 1,736 power shovels and drag- 
line excavators, 1,628 had a dipper or 
bucket capacity of less than 3 cubic 
yards; 102 had a capacity of from 3 
to 5 cubic yards, and 6 a capacity of 
more than 5 cubic yards. 

Fuels consumed by the industry in- 
cluded 17,359,000 gallons of gasoline 
and kerosene, 330,000 barrels of fuel 
oil, and 279,000 short tons of bitu- 
minous coal. 


Concrete Products 


The concrete products industry made 
a sensational gain between 1937 and 
1939, increasing the value of its prod- 
ucts from $76,174,000 to $130,393,000, 
or 71.2 per cent, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The number of 
establishments gained 47.6 per cent to 
2,040; wage earners, 35.2 per cent to 
17,363; wages, 36.4 per cent to $18,800,- 
000; cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work 85.3 per cent to $65,685,000; and 
value added by manufacture, 58.9 per 
cent to $64,709,000. 

Leading products in 1939 were as fol- 
lows: 


Tons Value 

(Thousands) 

Bullding materials ........... $31,720 
Block and tile, except roofing 

MD eacdheeecesoceenreessece 406 25,515 

Cee GD ccceccuceecsecoes 132 3.258 

MOOR GED occccccccccccces 7 1,765 

Circular structures .......... 87 1,566 
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Manufacturing in Non-Metallic Mineral Industries, 1939 
Cost of 
No. of Materials, Valueof H.P. or 
No.of Wage Wages etc. Products Prime 
Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 
PE <chaccinbusvesehsan tens 160 23,801 31,588 68,530 192,611 554,650 
Gypsum products ..........66. 68 4,936 6,666 16,694 46,242 13,91 
Concrete products ........++.. 2,040 17,363 18,770 65,685 130,393 25,291 
BE sabeeeadescecebosenesesos 269 9,458 9,069 13,706 36,971 19,672 
DEEMOTEL WOOL .ncccccccccceccese 58 1,885 1,821 3,535 8,238 1,295 
Wallboard and wall plaster 
(except gypsum), building 
insulation and floor compo- 
Gl wavdunechesbenaebetnn 124 6,227 6,288 14,804 35,754 5,839 
Monuments, tombstones, cut 
stone and stone products 
AE S ccsdidncdciccecesssass 1,244 18,516 22,000 25,287 75,812 41,156 
—Bureau of the Census 
In April, 1945, the production index of the Federal Reserve System was as follows 
Cement, 22 per cent below the 1935-39 average; gypsum and plaster products, 83 per 
cent above that average. 
Copgaite and DD. ccsedensee Pry ne ae —————— 
ENE MED cecccesccescuae a . 
ag" sya lbeesesepsentten 83 sss Production of Some Non-Metallic 
Blectric conduits .......... Minerals 
Irrigation pipe ...........+.+. 159 1,881 in 1940 
GOW? PIMOS ceccccccccccccccs 880 10,511 Short 
Premixed concrete, cu. yds.. 7,772 50.569 Tons Value 
The War Production Board reported a oe one $(000) 
< ca i . : emen Bi) covccccces . 193,465 
1,492 concrete products plants in the Sand and gravel.......... 235.548 108’ See 
United States in 1944, with shipments Stone, wat iceneseeeeseeses 153,733 160,044 
valued at about $45 million, based on -—_pegrel eo slleaspepysalentte so’ans it 
fourth-quarter operations. DE dtebédndeveewcséenect 4,887 33,956 
ourth-q Pp Phosphate rock ......... 4,003 12,335 
Potassium salts ......... 393 12,562 
DEE Godachsnveesecnnnad 2,559 40,900 


Dimension Stone 


The value of monuments, tombstones, 
cut stone and stone products produced 
in 1939 was $75,812,000, a decline of 
4.0 per cent from 1937. The number of 
plants fell from 1,403 to 1,244. Produc- 
tion was divided as follows: Building 
stone, $34,911,000, up 24.0 per cent; 
monumental stones, $32,806,000, down 
23.0 per cent; stones for ornamental 
and miscellaneous uses, $7,040,000, down 
14.6 per cent. 

Output of dimension stone in 1944 
was 618,620 short tons valued at $14,- 
855,000, a decrease of 26 per cent in 
quantity and increase of 11 per cent 
in value over 1943. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 231 manufacturers of paving 
blocks and paving mixtures with prod- 
ucts valued at $32,754,000, a gain of 
29.5 per cent over 1937. 


Post-War Market 


The post-war market for rock prod- 
ucts will presumably swing back to con- 
struction material. There probably 
will be shrinkages in chemical and in- 
dustrial lime demand, magnesia and 
magnesium, and in some of the other 
war minerals such as talc, mica, etc. 
On the other hand, construction ma- 
terial demands, it is generally antici- 
pated, will exceed all previous records. 

A survey by Rock Products indicated 
that the combined industries will spend 
$100 million for new machines and 
equipment during the first postwar 
year. Cement plants will spend $27,- 
600,000; commercial sand and gravel, 
$14,450,000; crushed stone, $23,000,- 
000; concrete products (masonry), $6,- 
250,000; ready-mixed concrete, $5,450,- 
000; lime, $1,705,000; industrial sand, 
$1,486,000; concrete pipe and other con- 
crete products, $1,660,000; miscellane- 
ous, $19,000,000. 








Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Rock Products Industries. 

This brochure by Rock Products 
shows volume and value of production, 
expenditures, production by states and 
uses of sand and gravel, crushed stone, 
lime, cement and other products. 


Associations 
American Concrete Institute, 7400 
Second Blvd., Detroit. 


American Granite Assn., 221 Colun- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Asphalt Institute, 801 Second Ave. 
New York. 


Cement Institute, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. 

Gypsum Assn., 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

Monument Builders of America, 840 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Concrete Burial Vault 
Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 

National Crushed Stone Assn., 1735 
14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Industrial Sand Assn. 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Lime Assn., 927 15th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Sand and Gravel Assn., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago. 

Sand-Lime Brick Assn., P. O. Box 
216, Saginaw, Mich. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


PIT AND QUARRY was established in 
1916 with well-defined objectives designed 
to promote the well-being of the non- 
metallic minerals industries—improvement 
of methods by stressing greater mechaniza 
tion—improvement of profits through bet- 
ter understanding of production and sell- 
ing costs, improvements in financial struc 
ture, improvements in business oppor- 
tunities, etc. 


MARKET AND COVERAGE 

The market reached by PIT AND 
QUARRY is big and active. The value of 
the industry’s products in recent years is 
as follows: 


1937 . .$632,000,000 1941. .$1,200,000,000 
1938. . 587,000,000 1942. .* 
1939. . 710,000,000 1943. .* 
1940. . 805,000,000 1944. .* 
*Data not available due to military 


secrecy. 


These figures apply only to direct prod- 
cts. Add to this ready-mixed concrete, 
bituminized aggregates, plaster, concrete 
products, ete., totaling another $160,000,- 
000. and the total goes over a billion dol- 
lars in 1944, 


HORIZONTAL COVERAGE 

PIT AND QUARRY serves and reaches 
producers in every branch of the industry, 
every type of operation, every locality 
where plants are located. It is the one 
paper with the largest producer circula- 


tion in the field. 


VERTICAL PENETRATION 


It provides editorial material for and is 
read by individuals in every functional oc- 
cupation from chairman of the board, 
president, owner, vice-president, general 
manager, down to the superintendent, 
ene eer, chemist, production manager and 
others 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
For 29 years PIT AND QUARRY has 


been pioneering with aggressive editorial 


leadership. It is more thoroughly read be- 
cause it publishes more exclusive articles 
8 staff written—14% by paid contrib- 


utors —less than 1% reprinted or syndicated, 


Pit AND QUARRY ’s editorial content 


promotes machinery sales through stimu- 
latins and maintaining an interest in 


mechanization, and the application of 
more efficient methods and equipment. 


A CONCISE STORY ON 


PIT ano QUAR 


AND THE BILLION DOLLAR MARKET IT SERVES 


ap 
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GROWTH IN PAGES 


Reading Advertising 

incésneewe 602 633 HUGE POSTWAR MARKET 

eee 617 680 Material production MUST come 
SEE 670 761 before building construction! Now 
ee 649 808 that the war is over, this billion 
eee 638 969 dollar industry is ready to produce 
| 710 1,164 huge quantities of cement, crushed 
See 876 1,704* stone, sand, gravel and other mate- 


rials to meet the heavy demand for 


*Based on average for first 6 months. . ; . 
our gigantic postwar construction 


program. But . . . before the indus- 

CIRCULATION try’s 6,000 plants can produce at 
PIT AND QUARRY ’s total net paid top capacity, new machinery and 
circulation is now at an all-time peak supplies will be needed immediately. 
over 7,800. It reaches all key individuals An aggressive, persistent sellin 
who have the power to buy or specify your program through PIT AND 
product. QUARRY now will assure manufac- 


turers of a substantial share 
of the postwar business this bijllion- 
dollar industry offers. Write for 


GROWTH IN PRODUCER 
CIRCULATION 











1939 May..... 617 1942 May..... 6513 market surveys dealing with the 
1940 pence bon 1943 a ergs oan products in which you are interested. 
Nov......5397 Nov......5550 
1941 May.....5945 1944 May.....: 5602 
Nov...... 6196 _ Nov....--6245  opANLEY A. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 
1945 Mz 6661 
arenes and Directing Editor, is an economist, 
business analyst, and author with more 
ADVERTISING VOLUME than 25 years of publishing experience. 
PIT AND QUARRY carried 104 more He has directed the paper's editorial policy 


pages of advertising in 1944 and in 1945 since 1929. 
is averaging 15 more pages per month than WALTER E. TRAUFFER, Editor, is a 


the second publication in this field—all at civil engineer who has visited and person- 
the lowest cost per page and per 1,000 ally inspected more nonmetallic-minerals 
mineral-producer readers. PIT AND plants in the United States, Canada and 
QUARRY carries 64 exclusive advertisers; Mexico than any other man. Hundreds of 
and many companies have advertised con- his articles on the industry’s technology 
sistently for 25 years. This proves that have appeared in PIT AND QUARRY 
advertising in PIT AND QUARRY is a during the past 17 years. 

per as. SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 


PIT AND QUARRY editors travel con- 


STAFF ; : stantly. for editorial material from which 
Throughout the life of the magazine editorial surveys are made to determine 
there have been no management changes trends and industry conditions. In addi- 
and few changes in editorial personnel. tion, market surveys covering most of the 
Average length of service is 19 years. important equipment bought by the indus- 
Here is the staff: try are available to advertisers and pros- 
H. W. BAUMGARTNER, President and _ Pective advertisers. 
Business Manager, has had more than 45 Other services include copy and layout 
years’ experience in business-paper pub- ideas for manufacturers directed specifical- 
lishing, of which 29 years have been de- ly to this industry; mailing list service; 
voted to PIT AND QUARRY, which he reprints of editorial articles and adver- 
established in 1916. tisements. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 SOUTH CLARK STREET * CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
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CEMENT AND QUARRY PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 





Delivers Your Product Story All Year at One Low Cost! 











ies 


Produces more Sales for Every Advertising 
Dollar Spent in this Billion Dollar Industry 


Pit and Quarry Handbcok’s unique edi- 
torial-advertising tie-in helps sell your 
products . . . brings buyers and manufac- 
turers together for mutual benefit. The 
men who read the Handbook consult it for 
a purpose—because it is a constant source 
of tested ideas and practical operating and 
maintenance methods. 


Consequently, your catalog advertisement, 
facing an authoritative technical article 
dealing with the problem your product is 
designed to solve, strikes the reader at the 
exact moment he is most inclined to buy. 


That’s how this editorial-advertising tie-in 
places your product on display in the Show 
Window of the Industry every single day 
for one solid year. 


The Handbook enjoys the confidence of the 
industry—each yearly edition is completely 
revised and re-edited by leading authori- 
ties. That’s why the Handbook is thumbed 
the year ‘round. 


Manufacturers are urged to tell their com- 
plete product story in this successful sales 
producer. Spot your catalog copy in every 
product section that deals with your equip- 
ment. Put your sales message in Pit and 
Quarry Handbook where it will do the most 
good for the longest period of time. 


The opportunity to place your product 
story before the industry’s active buyers 
comes but once a year ... and at ONE low 
cost. 


Write for folder giving the complete story about Pit and Quarry Handbook 


PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


538 S. CLARK STREET 


NEW YORK 17, 101 Park Avenue 
WHITTIER, CALIF., 318 N. Lockwood Ave. 


® CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


CLEVELAND 14, 859 Leader Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, 68 Post Street 








10 REASONS WHY THE HANDBOOK 
ATTRACTS MORE PROSPECTS TO YOUR 
ADVERTISING—PRODUCES MORE SALES 


IT’S A TECHNICAL REFERENCE MANUAL. 
When operators seek solutions to definite problems, 
your catalog advertisement faces authoritative infor- 
mation dealing with the very process your product 
is designed to improve. 


IT’S A BUYING GUIDE. Executives and engineers 
refer to the Buyers’ Guide Section as a routine mat- 
ter when in the market for supplies and equipment. 


Ijt’S A DIRECTORY OF THE INDUSTRY. 
All plants and executive personnel represented, in- 
dexed and classified. Used frequently for sales and 
advertising lists. 


IT’S AN EQUIPMENT INDEX. Cross-reference 


to your catalog advertisement increases effectiveness. 


IT’S A TRADE NAMES INDEX. identifies manu- 


facturer when only the trade name is known. 


It’S THE INDUSTRY'S ONLY ANNUAL. 
Consulted regularly throughout the year, it serves 
as a constant sales producer for |2 full months. 


IT REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING FACTORS 
in the field. Placed in the hands of nearly 5,000 
(CCA) top executives in the nonmetallic-mineral 
industries. 


IT FEATURES QUICK-MAIL SERVICE. A tear- 
out address slip that makes it easy for interested 
buyers to contact advertisers. 


IT HAS 24 SPECIALIZED SECTIONS. There is 
a section devoted to the specific type of operation 
your product is designed to service. 


THE 1946 HANDBOOK is the 39th EDITION. 
It enjoys the confidence of the industry. its estab- 
lished reputation assures a welcome reception by 
old-timers and newcomers alike, in the field. 


No Postwar Sales Plan to this 


active Industry is 


complete 


without the P & Q Handbook! 
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PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS USED IN THE ACTIVE, BILLION-DOLLAR, NONMETALLIC-MINERALS INDUSTRY 


Overburden Removal—Shovels, trucks, tractors, wheel-scrapers, bulldozers, 
jump wagons, truck buckets, draglines, cableways, etc. 


Burning and Cooling—Kilns 
burners, coal-pulverizing mills, control instruments, etc. 


kettles, coolers, preheaters, recuperators, oil- 











Excavating and Loading*Blast-hole drills, air-drills, compressors, explo- 
sives, power shovels, draglines, trucks, tractors, trailers, wheel-scrapers, 
jump wagons, drag-scrapers, dredges, dredge pumps, etc. 
!ransportation—\ndustrial railways (steam, internal-combustion and elec- 
ic locomotives), motor trucks, tractors and trailers, wheel-scrapers, 
jump wagons, truck buckets, belt-conveyors, tramways, etc. 
Crushing and Grinding—Crushers (jaw, gyratory, disk, roll, etc.), pulver- 
ting mills (hammer, bal!, tube, rod, roller, etc.), feeders, weighing and 
proportioning feeders, air-separators, portable crushing plants, etc. 
Conveying and Elevating—Conveyors (belt, screw, pan, chain-drag, shaker, 
neumatic, etc.), elevators (bucket, screw, dewatering, etc.), bulk-mate- 
al handling equipment, weighing-in-transit equipment, etc. 
‘ereening and Classifying—Grizzlies, screens (vibrating, shaking, revolv- 
g), screening media (woven-wire cloth, perforated metal), classifiers, 
hydroseparators, concentrating tables, flotation cells, washers, scrubbers, 
rays, portable screening plants, etc. 
rying—Heat, chain, mechanical driers. 


Power and Power Transmission—Electric motors, generators, rectifiers, 
transformers, switchgear, control apparatus, etc.; internal-combustion and 
steam engines; boilers, waste-heat boilers; speed-reducers, transmission 
belts, chains, ropes, couplings, etc. 

Pumping—Centrifugal, plunger, rotary and turbine pumps; valves and 
fittings; plain and spiral metal pipe; rubber couplings, etc. 

Dust—Dust arresters and collectors, fans, blowers, electrical precipi- 
tators, etc. 

Storage and Packing—Silos, bins, tanks, gantries, cranes, conveyors, 
stackers, portable loaders, drag-scrapers; bag-packers, car loaders and 
unloaders, scales, bin-level indicators, chutes, etc. 

Ready-Mixed Concrete and Bituminized Aggregates—Trucks, truck-mixers, 
bins, batchers, control apparatus, cement pumps, screw-conveyors, com- 
pressors, scales; asphalt mixing plants, etc. 

Concrete Products—Mixers, bins, brick and block machines, vibrators, 
electric and internal-combustion floor trucks, lift-trucks, pipe machines, 
tile machines, molds, pallets, etc. 


IT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK 


The National Authority in the Nonmetallic-Minerals Industry 
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CERAMICS; GLASS 





Where Else are you offered a Market 
ike this- 1,000 New Plants that need... 





MARKET IN A NUTSHELL 


15,000,000 houses requiring: glass windows, 
tile kitchens, bathrooms, bath tubs, lavatories, 
kitchen sinks, stoves, washing machines, refriger- 
ators, glass lighting fixtures, electric porcelain, etc. 
Billions of Dollars of Commercial, Industrial 
and Institutional Building requiring: plate 
glass, architectural enamel, glass store fronts, 
sanitary ware, tile roofs, floors, glass blocks, ete. 
Automotive Market: Windshields and glass 
windows, spark plugs, battery jars, enameled 
manifolds and exhaust pipes. 
Replacement Market: Millions of homes need 
replacements in refrigerators, washing machines, 
ranges, dishes, pottery ware, table glass, enameled 
kitchen utensils, remodeling of buildings, ete. 
Food, Beverage and Package Goods: Need 
glass containers, This industry grew 196% in the 
prewar period. 

oo 
New Products: During the war many new prod- 
ucts were made of ceramic materials which are 
destined to grow during peace time. These in- 
clude items like: enamel resistors, stealite and 
glass tubes for electronics, radar, and radio 
equipment; glass wool for insulation and tex- 
tiles; chemical glassware and porcelain, enameled 
hot water heaters, American art pottery to replace 
Dresden China, Japanese artware, etc. 


PLANT EXPANSION 


Here are some of the known plans in plant 
expansion. While some plants will be rebuilt or 
re-equipped, for all practical purposes they will 
be new because only the site and the buildings 
will remain the same although this even isn’t 
true in all instances. 


Floor and Wali Tile: Eight plants must be 
entirely rebuilt and modernized. Production 
needs to increase 300% which means new plants. 


Sanitary Ware: Market will double present 
capacity. 
drt Pottery: An infant industry that grew 
from 300 prewar, to 1500 plants. Many are ex- 
panding and requiring new plants to supply de 
mand for lamp bases, artware, etc., which is about 
50% greater than present capacity. 
Glass Containers: 
196% increase in 
output has strained 
industry which 
plans several new 
plants and several 
are to be entirely 
rebuilt. 
Fim Glass (Win- 
dow and Plate): 
Production inade- 
quate to take care of 
prospective needs. 
New plants and re- 
built plants are 
needed. 
Bulbs: Light bulbs, radio tubes, electronic equip- 
ment, requires additional capacity. Former sources 
of imports are out for a long time. 
Ranges, Stoves, Washing Machines: Tre- 
mendous back-log of orders. Many new plants 
contemplated; many plants to be entirely rebuilt 
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Signs made of porcelain enamel will be required 
in huge quantities for gas stations, stores, etc. 


Architectural Porcelain is a new industry 
making enameled products for exteriors of stores, 
gas stations, factory buildings, etc. 


WHO READS CERAMIC INDUSTRY? 


The readers are presidents, general managers, 
vice-presidents, treasurers, superintendents, fore- 
men, engineers, technicians, and purchasing 
agents who do buying of raw materials and equip- 
ment they use. The men who own and operate 
these ceramic plants compose a group of manu- 
facturers who are bound together by a common 
industrial art defined as that which processes 
siliceous materials at high temperatures into use- 
ful, beautiful, long lasting objects like glass, 
pottery, and enameled products, The list on this 
page covers most of the materials, equipment 
and supplies used in the manufacturing processes. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 


This publication, created 23 years ago, has 
earned the reputation through diligent editorial 
service of being “first” in news and information 
regarding the industry. Its editors, who are prac- 
tical men, live with the manufacturers subscribing 
to CERAMIC INDUSTRY. Is the only publica- 


tion with ceramic engineers on its staff. 


INTENSIVE COVERAGE 


It has the largest circulation. It is ABC. High 
subscription price ($4.00 per year) and consist- 
ently high percentage (around 80%). It is an 
institution in the field and recognized as the 
“World’s Leading Ceramic Journal”. It enjoys 
great plant penetration—having an average of 
1.3 readers per paid subscription, 


ADVERTISING PROGRESS 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY carries a greater vol 
ume of advertising than any other publication 
in the field and at the lowest cost per reader. 
Scores of manufacturers like Du Pont, Leeds & 
Northrup, Carborundum, Norton, Inland Steel, 
Robbins & Myers, Surface Combustion, De Vilbiss, 
Stephens-Adamson, Babcock & Wilcox, National 
Engineering, and Titanium Alloy Mfg., have ad- 
vertised consistently for many years. It has 
always been a great business producer. 

Look over the list of equipment and supplies 
bought by our readers. If you (or your client) 
sell or can sell to this rich, active market, you 
will be interested in further data we supply 
advertisers regularly. Take advantage of our 
many years of service to the ceramic industry. 
Ask us to send you more information covering 
your specific situation now. Be ready to do your 
part in helping this big industry do its big job in 
helping the consumer products industries supply 
pent up needs and desires. Here is a most impor- 
tant industry in the “more peace-time jobs” 
picture. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5 
Published by Industrial Publications, Inc. 
Also publishers of Ceramic Data Book, a yearly engineer 
ing catalog handbook now in its 25th year. 





CAN YOU 
SUPPLY... 


RAW MATERIALS 


Ball clay 
Borax 
China clay 








Feldspar 
|Flint 

'Fritt 

Lead 

Lime 
Opacifiers 
Plaster of Paris 
Salt Cake 
Sand 
Sheet steel 
Soda ash 
Tin oxide 
Zinc oxide 


EQUIPMENT 


Air compressors 

Batch handling 
equipment 

Ball mills 

Bearings 

Burners 

Cars—tunnel kiln 

Conveyors 

Crushers 

Dryers 

Dust collectors 

Fans and blowers 

Furnaces 

Gear reducers 

Glass machines 

Insulation 

Infra-red lamps 

Internal combustion 
engines 

Kilns 

Laboratory supplies 

Lehrs 

Magnetic separators 

Material handling 
equipment 

Mixers 

Monorails 

Motors 

Pickling tanks 

Presses 

Pressure controllers 

Producers, gas 

Pumps 

Pulverizers 

Pyrometers 

Sand blasts 

Screens 

Slip pumps 

Spray booths 

Spray guns 

Trucks, industrial 

Vacuum cleaners 

Ventilating equipment 


SUPPLIES 


Ball mill linings 

Bags, paper 

Belting 

Boxes, corrugated 
paper 

Boxes, wood 

Crates 

Fuels 

Furnace racks and bars 

Metal abrasives 

Refractories 


For information 
items other than 
this abbreviated 
. «+ write or call 
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Ceramics; Glass 


(See also Brick and Clay Products: Chemical Process Industries) 


Porcelain Enamel 


During the war, because of the need 
of iron and steel for the Army and 
Navy, output of porcelain enameled 
products has been small. There is a 
heavy demand, however, for stoves, 
refrigerators, washing machines, sani- 
tary ware made of iron and steel, table 
tops, kitchen utensils, sinks, signs, and 
store and building fronts. 


Many of these products will be 
needed as replacements in present 
homes. In addition the Producers’ 


Council, Inc., predicts in 194X a total 
private construction of $16 billion. 
Every new home, factory and public 
building will require porcelain enameled 
ware. 

Architectural enamel for exterior 
und interior of buildings was devel- 
ped only a few years ago. Much re- 
search has been conducted and the out- 
look is for extensive growth in its use. 

Porcelain enamel plants did a great 
leal of heat treating and annealing of 
war goods during the war. They 
learned much about proper flow of 
ware through their plants and this 
knowledge will be utilized in construc- 
tion of new plants for greater effi- 
‘iency. 

Many continuous enamel furnaces 
ire being planned to replace the inter- 
mittent furnace. 

Designers of enamel! plants and sup- 
sliers of equipment for enamel plant 
report that orders on hand already sur- 
pass the $6 million mark for postwar 
nodernization. 

The industry will see a tremendous 
hange in processes and an improve- 
ment in its products by the adoption 
if two new type steels for porcelain 
enameling. One of the steels is de- 
signed for porcelain enameling at 1500 
01600 degrees F. The other is designed 
for enameling at 1250 degrees F. Both 
will make single coat white on steel 
enamel a reality in coats as low as 
006 of an inch. 


Pottery Products 


New Products — Pottery products 
are made from plentiful materials; 
they can be made hard, durable, and 
to almost any size and shape; as a re- 
sult many new products are now being 
fashioned of pottery instead of metal. 


For instance, a new welding process 


used shipbuilding utilizes porcelain 
ferru A ceramic sandblast nozzle 
Mas economically and satisfactorily re- 
placed tungsten carbide. Pottery land 
mine are being used by the armed 
force their lack of metal content 
makin detection difficult. 

Porcelain has replaced metal in in- 
sttument bases and covers, such as 
Watt meters. Ceramic ware has even 
been ievised for replacing metal in bed 
Plates for lathes, and as grinding media 























_ of All Em- 
lants loyees 
GLASS: — 
ET EY <n Seed etdn dee 37 18,612 
Glass containers ....... 77 29,223 
Glass tableware ....... 115 31,137 
OPTHALMIC: 
Lenses, fittings ...... 91 13,349 
Optical instruments, 
tt civksaseseleeess 30 1,735 
POTTERY: 
Floor and wall tile ..... 49 6,101 
BEE GE. cccccsndeces 17 4,749 
ORE T WETS cciccccccec 25 5,099 
ME | piace stecnase 31 12,710 
Electrical porcelain .... 42 6,825 
Others (china, etc.) ... 151 6,665 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL: 
Vitreous enamel products 55 12,347 
Enameled sanitaryware. 259 28,113 
eee cere 979 176,665 


The Ceramic Industry in 1939 














i neir Cost of Value 
Salaries Ma- Value of Added 
and Wages terials Products by Mfg. 
$(000) $(000) $(000) $(000) 
28,034 33,849 102,389 68,540 
41,682 59,893 158,272 98,378 
37,759 27,033 97,317 70,284 
17,988 14,209 44,955 30,745 
2,480 1,114 4,746 3,632 
7,523 5,142 17,659 12,517 
5,454 1,707 9,360 7,653 
7,377 6,982 21,979 14,997 
15,166 8,157 27,801 19,644 
8,204 7,144 20,817 13,673 
7,974 3,817 12,775 16,593 
14,236 20,348 44,239 23,891 
37,804 52,630 125,578 72,948 
231,681 242,025 687,887 453,495 


—Bureau of the Census 








for cement mills. Ceramic burners for 
industrial furnaces have proved suc- 
cessful. 

These are but a few of the countless 
new pottery products devised to serve 
industry and the war effort. This work 
is progressing so rapidly that the fu- 
ture will see a new branch of the pot- 
tery industry recognized as the Special- 
ty Division. 

Dinnerware—For the first time in 
many years, American dinnerware 
manufacturers have virtually no for- 
eign competition. And, in spite of large 
expansion programs, the industry is 
overtaxed in trying to meet military 
and domestic needs. 

In 1929, about 50 per cent of all 
dinnerware sold in the U. S. was im- 
ported from Europe or Asia. Conse- 
quently, even though the American 
pottery industry was of good size, it 
requires more than twice its 1929 ca- 
pacity to meet today’s needs. 

The industry has developed auto- 
matic equipment for dinnerware pro- 
duction which will put it in a favorable 
position to meet postwar import com- 
petition. 

Art Ware—The artware industry 
has seen rapid growth since the out- 
break of the war in Europe, due to 
cessation of imports. In recent months, 
this growth has been expedited by the 
curtailment of various metal “objets 
d’art” and novelties. Dealers have re- 
placed extinct lines of novelties, jewel- 
ry, and even appliances with readily 
available pottery artware. 

This increased interest in American 
artware has had the result of interest- 
ing larger manufacturers in this field; 
bringing new capital into the indus- 
try; and, perhaps most important, 
causing an influx of good merchan- 
disers who will help the artware in- 
dustry grow after the war. 

The industry has developed a large 
volume in figurines and costume jew- 
elry, and literally hundreds of small 
potteries have sprung up to produce 
this type of artware. 
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The artware section is doing a busi- 
ness of about 60 million dollars a year; 
1360 potteries are in existence employ- 
ing an average of 10 people per plant. 

Electrical Porcelain—The electrical 
porcelain industry has been called upon 
to supply large quantities of insula- 
tors for new industrial plants, en- 
campments, war homes and naval ves- 
sels, as well as for radio and other 
electrical equipment used in war. 

Steatite, a high quality electrical 
enamel, made chiefly of tale, was the 
sensation of 1944. Output is valued 
at $30 million, with the ceiling yet to 
be reached. Steatite will exert a pro- 
found influence on the radio and com- 
munications field. It will make pos- 
sible a 75 per cent reduction in size of 
radios, while improving performance. 

Stoneware—This ancient division of 
the pottery industry has come into its 
own since the war started. Stoneware 
valves, fittings, piping, tanks and spe- 
cial shapes are finding wide application 
in the chemical and explosive indus- 
tries, particularly since stainless al- 
loys are no longer available. 

Floor and Wall Tile—Tile manufac- 
turers are feeling the effects of cur- 
tailed home building. However, they 
have been aggressive in developing 
new uses for their product such as an 
all-tile bathtub and a tile kitchen sink 
complete with drainboard. 

The industry has developed a tile 
which is not only thinner and more 
durable than the former product, but 
which is more easily installed. 

Capacity for manufacturing floor and 
wall tile has been reduced by one-third. 
With a postwar market about 30 per 
cent greater than 1925-26, peak expan- 
sion in the industry over present pro- 
duction capacities will be about 50 per 
cent. 

The wartime development of adhe- 
sives means that application of tile 
will be much cheaper and finished jobs 
consequently will be available for low 


cost homes. 
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Abrasives—While not exactly pot- 
tery, this important division of the 
ceramic industry is grouped with 
whitewares because operations and 


processes are similar. 

Our war machine would be powerless 
in this war of metals without methods 
of working and dressing metal parts. 
As a consequence, the entire abrasives 
industry is on a war footing. Several 
newcomers to the grinding wheel field, 
plus increased facilities of the older 
firms, have increased the size of this 
industry considerably. 


Glass 


Production of glass containers set 
an all-time record in 1943, when ship- 
ments were 100 million gross, compared 
with 52 million in 1940. This mark 
was 128 per cent above the 1935-39 
average. The postwar product will be 
stronger, though 50 per cent lighter 
than formerly. 

War needs for tin and steel leave 
the glass container industry with the 
major share of responsibility for pack- 


ing food and other commodities. Home 
canning is being encouraged by the 
authorities in order to save food, and 
this increases the demand for wide- 


mouth jars. The war has greatly in 
creased the need for pharmaceuticals, 
which means increased production of 
medicinal ware. 

The glass container industry has de- 
veloped light-weight one-trip contain- 
ers for beer and liquors which will be 
available later for wine and milk. These 
light-weight. containers can be made 
at a lower than metal containers 
and will be competitive with paper con- 


cost 


tainers. 

Special Products The five-year-old 
“baby” of the glass products field, fiber 
glass, has grown rapidly. Accepted 
immediately after its introduction in 
1936 for many consumer uses such as 
refrigerators, 


insulation of stoves, 


homes and railway cars (in coarse 
blanket or batt form), and for fire- 


proof, rot-proof use in motors, genera- 
tors, and other industrial equipment, 
fiber glass is being used extensively for 
insulation in the big naval construc- 
tion program. Fiber glass products 
have many markets yet unexploited, 
many novel uses. The diver seeking 
the sunken submarine 0-9 wore elec- 
trically heated fiber glass underwear. 

Fiber glass insulation in a modern 
naval vessel saves about 60 tons in 
weight, which is equivalent to the 
weight of enough fuel for 6 extra days 
away from base. 

A new glass specialty just announced 
is foam glass, a cellular glass which 
weighs only 1/15th as much as ordi- 
nary glass. It appears to have a bright 
future in the low-temperature insula- 
tion field. 

Glass “jewel” bearings have become 
an important American product since 
the beginning of the war. These re- 
place sapphire bearings used in ac- 
curate instruments, because the chief 
source of sapphire bearings—Switzer- 
land—was cut off. 
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Other specialties which indicate the 
versatility of the glass industry in- 
clude glass fish net floats to replace 
those formerly imported from Japan; 
glass toilet floats to replace copper; 
glass pumps for acids and corrosive 
liquids; piping for chemical plants; 
glass signs and placques to replace 
metal; and a concrete-imbedded glass 
pipeline is under consideration for a 
long oil pipeline. Other new specialties 
are glass tubing for dairies to replace 
stainless steel, and large glass pipe up 
to 24 inches in diameter. 

Illuminating Ware — Glass lighting 
fixtures have increased in importance 
with the wide acceptance of fluorescent 
lighting, all of which requires glass 
tubing. Production has zoomed in or- 
der to meet the demands of war plants 

both new ones and those that have to 
be re-equipped for efficient night work. 

Flat Glass—Plate and window glass 
are commonly grouped together under 
this heading. Window glass produc- 
tion has climbed steadily since the war. 

Plate glass production took a tum- 
ble with the elimination of automobile 
manufacturing, but increased airplane 
output has taken up some of the slack. 
One large plate glass manufacturer 
has converted to the prefabricated 
home field. Miscellaneous needs such as 
segmented lenses for searchlights, port 
holes for naval vessels, etc., are mount- 
ing to a worthwhile total. 

Development of colored plate glass 
may alter the appearance of business 
districts as much as the arrival of the 
neon sign. 

Optical Glass—This is a vital war 
industry today. Optical glass produ- 
cers have to supply the chief compo- 
nent of such equipment as range find- 
ers, field glasses, telescopes, periscopes, 
and countless instruments needed by 
the Army and Navy. One new plant is 
being built to produce this scarce ma- 
terial, another firm has just been in- 
corporated to manufacture optical 
equipment. 

Glass Block—Glass block has enjoyed 
wide popularity since it was first put 
on the market in June, 1935. In its 
first year, without benefit of consumer 
advertising, glass block was used for 
architectural installations in 32 states. 
By the first of 1940, more than 60,000 
separate installation jobs had been 
completed, using as many as 40 car- 
loads per job. Output figures are not 
tabulated as this product is made by 
only two producers, but production has 
risen rapidly within the last two years. 


Fine Glassware—At the time of the 
outbreak of the European war, the fine 
glassware industry was almost extinct 
in the United States. Now, however, 
old plants have reopened, new organ- 
izations have been founded, and pro- 
duction has climbed. Also, the market 
for fine glassware has risen in propor- 
tion with the increase in material in- 
come and with the curtailment of other 
items requiring critical materials which 
competed for the purchaser’s dollar. 

Tableware Glass—One of the notable 
developments in this industry has been 
perfection of heat treating of glass- 


ware, which makes it virtually non- 
breakable. 
Associations 


American Ceramic Society, 2525 N, 


High St., Columbus, Ohio. 

American Glassware Association, 19 
W. 44th St., New York. 

Associated Glass & Pottery 
facturers, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Electrical Porcelain Section, Nation- 
al Electrical Manufacturers Assn., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 

Glass Container Association, 19 W 
44th St., New York. 

National Assn. of Manufacturers of 
Pressed and Blown Glassware, 34 
Conestoga Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Glass Distributors’ Assn., 
Western Division, Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago; Eastern Division, 15th and Hud- 
son Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

Plate Glass Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, 1211 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Porcelain Enamel Institute, 1010 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Potters Assn., E. Liverpool, 
Ohio. 


Manu- 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Sound Selling Strategy That Meets 
Today’s Conditions 
This sixteen-page booklet, packed 


with illustrations, is an exceptionally 
well-planned presentation of facts and 
figures concerning today’s selling con- 
ditions. Published by Ceramic Data 
Book. 

Where to Plan for Future Sales. 

This reprint from Ceramic IJndus- 
try asks—and answers—the question: 
Where are glass, pottery and enamel 
going in wartime—and after? 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Glass Review, Century Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by Commoner 


Pub. Co Est. 1879. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
1° 50.00 85.00 °° 00 
26 37.50 25.00 13.00 
52 25.00 15.00 9.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 


15%. 
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Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th Ct ‘Ie- 


ero, Ill. Published by Chicago Vit us 
Enamel Product Co. Est. 1930. Contro!led 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th ns 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15 
culation 2,948. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 . $ 80.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 
70.00 60.00 47.50 
12 60.00 52.50 40.00 
Bleed, 10%. 
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Bulletin of the American Ceramic Soci- 
ety, 2525 N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio. 
Published by American Ceramic Society. 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 
6% x8 5. Published 15th. Forms close 
ist Agency discounts, 15-0.  Circula- 
tion 3,336. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 4 Page 
] $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 
f 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 18.00 


Ceramic Age, P. O. Box 173, Newark, 
N. J. Published by Ceramics Pub. Cw 
Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation 1,790. 





Times i Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
f 80.00 60.00 37.00 
12 65.00 45.00 20.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed, $10. 





ata Book, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
cago 5. Published by Industrial Publi- 
~ations, Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. 
Free to mfrs. of clay products and cera- 
mics. Trim size, 8xll1%. Type page, 7x 
10. Next edition, October, 1946-47. Last 
forms close Aug. 1, 1946. N.LA.A. state 
ment on request. Circulation, 6,000 


Rates— 


Ceramic D 


Times 1 Page 2 Pages 3 Pages 
l $200.00 $365.00 $500.00 
3 180.00 328.50 450.00 


Every page over 4, $100 on one time 

basis, or $90.00 on 3 time basis. Special 

12 page unit (8 white stock and 4 pages 

colored cover) complete, 1 time basis, 

$1,415.00; 3 time basis, $1,273.50. Any 
al color, $50. 3 year bulk rate 
ible 














@® 
Ceramic Industry. 59 E. Van Buren St., 
‘hicago 5. Published by Industrial Pub- 
fications, Inc Est. 1923 Subscription, 
$4 Trim size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th prec Forms close Ist. 
N.LA.A statement on request Agency 
liscounts, none. Circulation, 2,544; 
(gross), 2,920. Mfrs. of glass, porcelain 
namel, pottery and allied ceramic prod- 
icts, 1,565; raw materials, 141; cerami 


Ss 
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paid producers, 171; others, 497. 


Color (red), $25 per page, or less; orange, 
blue, purple, yellow or green, $50; other 


For additional data see page 142. 





Ceramic Trade Directory, P. O. Box 173, 
Published by Ceramics 
Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 
Published Sept. Forms close 6 


tates—1 page. 








Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 





St., Cleveland 6, 
Published by Enamelist Pub. Co. 
1923. Controlled. Trim size, 53%x7%. Type 


close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A. 


noar~ 





Enamel Trade Directory, 
Published by 
Subscription, $6. 


Published March. 
preceding. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 


Publications. 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. Published by Ashlee Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 8x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.1LA.A. statement on 
request. Circulation, 1,900; (gross), 2,569. 
Large buyers, jobbers, wholesalers, 471; 
dealers, contractors, glaziers, 1,130; man- 
ufacturers, 323; others, 81. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $110.00 $ 64.00 $ 36.00 
6 92.00 52.00 30.00 
12 85.00 46.00 26.00 


Color, $30; bleed, 20%. 








The Glass Industry, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Ogden Pub. Co 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% 
x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 23rd 
preceding. Forms close 13th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 1,162; 
(gross), 1,393. Glass manufacturers and 
employers, 504; producers of raw mate- 
rials, equipment and supplies, 200; 
schools, libraries, universities, students, 
126; others, 349. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 
6 105.00 65.00 50.00 


12 95.00 55.00 40.00 
Color, $30; bleed, $10. 





National Glass Budget, 313 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh. Published by Budget Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1884. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 10%x15%. Type page, 9%x 
14. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% on new 
business. Rates upon request. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Stained Glass, 37 Walden Street, Newton- 
ville 60, Mass. Published by Stained Glass 
Association of America. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
page, 3%x6. Published quarterly. Forms 
close 15th preceding. Agency discounts. 
10-0. Circulation, 550. Rates—1 page, $45: 
% page, $25; % page, $15. Discount of 
10% and 20% respectively for semi-an- 
nual and annual contracts 
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Chemical Process Industries 


(See also Brick and Clay Products; Gas; Oil, Petroleum: Paper: Plastics: and other specific industries) 




























A substantial segment of all manu- 23 
facturing industries—approximately a 20 


fifth, in normal times—is characterized 

by an intimate relationship in their 2) VALUE OF OUTPUT 

basic processes and equipment. Cer- 

tain so-called unit operations or proc- 20 Chem. ond Met's estimates based on dato 
esses of chemical engineering such as from National income Unit, Bureou of For- 
crushing and_ grinding, distillation, 19 eign and Domestic Commerce 
evaporation, filtration, drying, etc., bind 18 

these chemical process industries into 


a homogeneous group despite the fact 17 
that their finished products may seem, 6 
at least to the layman, to bear little 


or no relation to one another. The 15 Chemica! process industries 


common denominator of their produc- 
tion technology is a mutuality of inter- 
est in manufacturing methods and ma- 


a ss 


terials. 

In the last peacetime year for which 
complete census data are available, the 
chemical process industries had an out- 
put value at $11,102,398,000 which, in 
1939 represented approximately 20 per 
cent of the total of all manufactured 
products. Since that time there has 
been a tremendous advance in produc- 
tion to meet wartime demands in addi- 
tion to those of an expanding civilian 
economy. The most recent estimate 
compiled by the National Income Unit 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
indicates that by 1944 the total value 
of manufacture for the chemical process 
industries had risen to more than $22,- 
000,000,000 (see accompanying chart). 


nN 


— 


Billions of Dollars 


3 
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Chemicals and allied products rose 
from $3,734 million in 1939 to $7,546 
million in 1943, and to $7,001 million 
in 1944. Petroleum and coal products i929 =: 193! 1933 1935 1937 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Petroleum and coal products 





1944 





valued at $2,954 million rose to $5,601 
million in 1944. Textile and fiber prod- 
ucts (not including fabrics and apparel) the consumption of chemicals, other 
had an output in 1939 valued at $3,931 than those that went directly into war 
million which by 1944 had advanced goods advanced from 124.15 in 1939 to 
to $7,548 million. Comparable gains are 170.27 in 1942; to 177.02 in 1943, and 
recorded for rubber products, paper and to 181.71 in 1944. In May, 1944 it 
allied materials, leather and leather reached a high of 187.57 based on 1935 
products. The Chem. & Met. index for representing 100. 





Chemical Process Industries, 1939 








Cost of 

Materials, Value of 

No. of Wage Power, etc. —_ 

Plants Earners (000) (000) 
Chemicals ...... ee aca 2,766 83,130 $ 509,378 $1,137,490 
Coke Oven Products ... shine cn debeves 112 12,693 261,217 346,978 
Drugs, Medicines, Cosmetics ............. 1,633 32,749 173,782 512,461 
Explosives and Fireworks...... EA 139 8,400 28,718 76,681 
I, Sovak euags cade ed ebecuseets 764 18,744 128,630 185,684 
Glass and Ceramics sdbc00d hebeenewandet 1,559 129,946 180,669 554,006 
Leather, Tanned ... at iret 446 47,252 228,774 346,438 
DD SE EEE cc cccescectseeccess vee ee 33,259 $2,236 229,682 
i St nn eee. chin entineasanseen cheese 1,261 33,680 491,204 630,863 
Paints and Varnishes . \ kanew mae aah 1,255 28,173 288,959 518,847 
Paper and Pulp ..... ee ee aoe. ee 137,445 676,997 1,159,867 
Ph Pe... .ccsenchooeeseates 486 72,840 1,933,264 2,461,127 
i i en pseagvasesoeeneeeeees bi ae 30 48,332 78,460 247,066 
a i le a ls de ee kc 595 120,740 496,174 902,329 
Soap and Cleaning Compounds Sees 18,752 198,673 392,401 
Other Products aeeuesa A ae ee sos Cee 145,906 845,814 1,401,588 
le ee a ee 15,441 981,041 $6,602,944 $11,102,398 
Census of Manufactures 
The Federal Reserve System's index of chemical products production in May, 1945, 


vas 219 ibove the 19856 9 avera 
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shown amazing gains in diversity, q 
ity and quantity of production, mu 
which is yet to be reflected in civ 
application. Closely related is the e 
mous expansion of the synthetic org 
chemical industry that has provided 


that have played an important pa! 
Tonnage-wise last 
volume exceeded 7 million tons as < 
pared with 6.2 million for 1943, 4.7 
and 3.1 million fo 


all industry. 


lion for 1942, 
Production of penicillin 


Outstanding in the record of recent 
almost miraculous devel- 
opment of the synthetic rubber industry 
which, in five years, has grown from a 
few hundred tons of high-cost specialty 
products to a total of almost a million 
tons in 1945 of a greatly improved | 
terial that has practically displaced 
natural product for almost every ind 
For 1946 the industry’s | 
duction has been scheduled at 1,200,' 
tons which is more rubber than the « 
tire world consumed 
prior to 1941. 
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® Market 


The chemical process industries market con- 
sists of some 15,000 plants manufacturing 
chemicals, coke and gas, drugs and medi- 
cines and cosmetics, explosives, fertilizers, 
glass and ceramics, leather, lime and cement, 
oils and fats, paints and varnishes, paper, 
and pulp, petroleum products, rayon, rub- 
ber, soap. The last normal year value of 
these.products exceeded 11 billion —about 
18% of all manufactured goods. In this war 
year it is estimated that 1/5 of every dollar 
the government spends finds its way into the 
chemical process industries. 


The beginnmgs ot this demand tor chem 
ical engineering services and equipment are 
already with us. Several prominent chemical 
engineering consultants are already working 
with important foreign governments in lay- 
ing plans for new chemical industries in 
India, Russia, China and Chile, to mention 
but a few. These plans soon go into flow- 
sheets, then into layouts, blueprints, specifi- 
cations, orders and shipping instructions. 
The thinking of chemical engineers in the 
process industries is intimately connected 
with all of these operations 


Postwar, the process industries are going 
to be among the first to look abroad for new 
markets. Chemicals and other industrial raw 
materials will be needed by many countries, 
and that foreign market will be determined 
qualitatively and to some extent quantitative- 
ly by the degree of their industrialization. 
Russia, India, China and some of the South 
American countries are going to look to 
American chemical engineers for engineering 
services and equipment to rebuild their in- 
dustries or to start new ones. 


For the present, however, the chemical 
process industries must continue to produce 
materials that are essential to the war pro- 
gram. Very little reconversion is necessary to 
supply peacetime needs. New plant facilities 
for the production of new civilian products 
may be expected as soon as construction ma- 
terials and manpower are released. The proc- 
ess industries will continue to be the “prog- 
ress" industries of the future 


® Editorial Influence 


Chem & Met serves chemical engineers, con- 
centrating on their primary interests in pro- 
duction and distribution and the successful 
translation of research into large scale com- 
mercial production. It provides information 
oh new production processes, new machinery 
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and equipment, on raw materials and the 
finish products flowing to other industries 
and the general public. This includes broad 
economic and technical phases necessary to 
management and production control. 


Articles on the rapidly changing tech- 
nology of chemical engineering are supple- 
mented in Chem & Met by various depart- 
ments: New Equipment, Plant Notebook, 
Markets, News of Industry, Personals, 
Watching Washington, News of Products 
and Materials. Other features include Flow 
Sheets of the Process Industries; Tables and 
Curves showing trends of production and 
consumption; Indexes of Activity, Tabula- 
tion and Information on Materials and 
Construction. 

Every factor, based on known interests 
of chemical engineer readers is considered, 
plus news of the industry—its prominent 
men and organizations. 
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® Editorial Staff 


EDITOR: Swney D. KirKPaTRICK. chemicai en- 
gineer. Almost 25 years on CHEM & MET 
— in Chemical Division, U.S. Tarif 

ommission; chemical advisor to American 
Commission to Negotiate peace; B. S. in Ch.E., 
U. of Ill; member, director and past president 
(1942) of A.L.Ch.E.; member, director and 
president (4944) of The Electrochemical Socie- 
ty; director, Soe. of Chem. Ind. (Gt. Britain); 
consultant, W.P.B., W.M.C., Chemical Warfare 
Service, Quartermaster Corps. 


MANAGING EDITOR: James A. Ler, joined 
CHEM. & MET. in 1928. Formerly with Bell 
Telephone Labs., Western Electric Co., Citizens 
Gas -Co., Federal Dyestuffs & Chemical Go., 
Chemical Warfare Service. Graduate Chemical 
Engineer, W.&L.U., Columbia and M.I.T., 
Member, A.I.Ch.E., A.C.S., A.S.T. M.,T.A. 
P.P.I., Soc. of the Plastics Ind., the Royal Soc. 
of Arts (British) and director of the Electro- 
chemical Soc. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: THropore R. Otive, for- 


merly development engineer duPont Rayon Co., 
process eng., National Aniline & Chem. Co., 
and Durez Co. Graduate, Chemical Engineering 
and Mechanical Engineering, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Sec., Process Ind. Div., A.S.M.E. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR, San Francisco, Calif: Joun 
R. CALLAHAM, U. of S.C. Over ten years chem- 
ical engineering experience in production and 
development work. Formerly with General 
Chemical Co. in Del., Calif. and N. Y. Mem- 
ber, A.I.Ch.E. (Nomenclature and Junior Ac- 
tivities Committees); A.C.S.;° Junior Chemical 
Engineers of N.Y. (Secy-Treas., 1941, Pres., 
1942-43). 


MARKET EDITOR: Henry M. Barrers, formerly 


associated with various chemical organizations. 
Thirty five years of market reporting. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR: Lester 
chemical eng., Columbia U 
chemist Ford Instrument Co.; 
Scientific American 


ASSISTANT EDITOR: EDmMonp C. Ferrer, B.S 
in Metallurgical Engineering, Lehigh Univ. To 
specialize on Corrosion and Materials of Con- 
struction for Chemical Engineering Equipment. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR: Ricuarp W. Porter, B.S., 
University of Washington. Previously with the 
Brown Instrument Co. and Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. in its pulp and paper mills. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR, Washington, D. C.: J. V. 
HIGHTOWER, B.S. in Chem. Eng., U. of 
Texas: Formerly with Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, Gulf Publishing Co., M. W. 
Kellogg, Humble Oil, Magnolia Petroleum. 


EDITORIAL REPRESENTATIVES: Washington, R. S 
McBripe, consulting chemical engineer, formerly 
head gas div. U.S. Bur. of Stds. Southern Ed: 
torial Representative: Earle Mauldin, Engineer 
and Editor, identified with Southern Industries 
over 30 years. Western Editorial Representative: 
E.S. Stateler, chemist, formerly production man- 
ager, purchasing agent, plant superintendent. 


B. Pope, B.S., 
Previously assist 
associate editor, 





The Mos? Direct and Effective 
Route to Buyers 


Chem & Met is edited for chemical engi- 
neers, responsible for management and oper- 
ation of the larger, highly organized plants 
which produce over 97% of the industries’ 
products. It is on the men concerned with 
production in these worthwhile plants that 
Chem and Met concentrates its circulation 
work. 

Chem & Met reaches a high percentage 
of production men in the larger and most 
progressive units in the industry 

Chemical engineer readers are generally 
responsible for continuity of operation; uni- 
formity and quality of product; savings of 
time, energy and materials; selection of oper 
ating equipment and processes, now, during 
the war emergency and for tomorrow's peace 
time opportunity 

These are the men who must be reached 
to successfully sell to chemical processing 
plants. Chem & Met offers the most direct 
and effective route to buyers. 


The Latest Information 
Available in the Market 
and Media File 


Here you will find a detailed definition of 
the Chemical Process Industries; plant and 
equipment expenditures; new plant con 
structiog 

Inclided are the Chem & Met Market; 
Editorial Scope; and details of advertising 
rates and policy and mechanical specifica 
tions. Mailed on request 





Solids handling equipment 

Liquid and gas handling equipment 
Packaging equipment and containers 
Disintegration equipment 

Chemical reaction equipment 
Mixing equipment 

Stills, evaporators, heat excnangers 
Dry separation equipment 

Wet separation equipment 
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WHAT MATERIALS WILL BE REQUIRED 


Materials of construction 


Other such items as miscellaneous plant equipment (small tools, lighting, fire extin- 
guishers, welding outfits, etc.) and plant sites. 


Dryers 

Air conditioning and refrigerating 
equipment 

Power transmission equipment 

Lubrication 

Steam and power generating equipment 

Electrical equipment 

Control instruments 

Raw materials 
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CIRCULATION —A. B. C. 6-30-44 


Established 1902. Single copy .35; per year 
Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. over.) 


3.00 
21,722 
21,747 

484 
507 
395 
23,133 


Total net paid including bulk 
Advertisers 

Advertising agencies - 

All other unpaid distribution 


Total distribution (6 months average) 


DISTRICT 
NEW YORK 18 E. H. Bedell, 
R. G. Frederick, 
330 W. 42nd St., Medallion 3-0700 


BOSTON 16.... W. D. Boyd, 
1427 Statler Building, Hubbard 4911 


ATLANTA 3 R. Maultsby, 
1011 Rhodes-Haverty Building, 
Walnut 5778 


CLEVELAND 15 F. Grant, 
1510 Hanna Building, Main 3981 


DETROIT 26 H. P. Ruprecht, 


2980 Penobscot Bldg 


TERRITORIAL DISIRIBULIUN 


Based on total net paid of May issue 
(Mail 22,304) 


1,183 Mountain States 
Middle Atlantic 6,703 Pacific States 
South Atlantic 2,021 Canada ... 
East North Central 4,174 
East South Central 956 
West North Central 919 
West South Central 1,147 


22,373 


New England 
1,147 


413 
1,942 
677 
1,976 
262 
22,373 


Foreign 
U. S. Territories 
Military Service 


MANAGERS 


CHICAGO 11. ..L. A. Cunningham, 
$20 No. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 


LOS ANGELES 14 ..R. N. Phelan, 
621 So. Hope St., Michigan 3873 


PHILADELPHIA 2 J. R. Van Arsdale, 
16 So. Broad Street, Rittenhouse 0670 


Se, Bee. Bae wecs sows ste Ge Genes, 
Paul Brown Building, Main 1060 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Otterson, 
68 Post Street, Douglas 4600 


. ,.if’s easier to write good copy”’ 


“Preliminary digging for ample facts 
pays off in industrial advertising that ts 


convincing, It's so much easier to write 


good copy based upon adequate infor 
mation and it’s so hard to write what 
turns out to be r copy without it 
This ts no time to dream up a theme 


there is a selling job to be done 


The day has come for which we have 
been waiting — the time of reconversion 
of chemical processing plants and the 


shift from pressure for production to 


the need for sales 

There is a new understanding of ad- 
vertising’s job. There is a new appre- 
ciation of how closely advertising sup- 
ports personal selling. This is the time 
for ‘good copy” based upon a complete 
understanding of customers’ needs, The 
obvious observation in quotes bears re- 


pe ating 


Chem & Met hopes to contribute to 
the vital job of getting adequate field 
information from which good adver- 


tising is written. Our field men have 
been calling upon your customers. We 
have ready collections of field surveys 
on Pumps & Compressors; Pipe and 
Valves; Packing; Materials of Construi 
tion; Containers; Packaging Equip- 
ment; Materials Handling. (In prep 
aration: Steam & Power Generation 


Lubrication; Power Transmission.) 
These reports are not intended to sup- 
plant your field work, but they should 
highlight situations for your further 


study and prove valuable to you now 
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creased 80 times over that for 1943 to 
top 1,600 billion Oxford units valued at 
$35,000,000. It is estimated that 1945 
production will be three times greater 
than in 1944 but the value will prob- 
ably not exceed $60,000,000 because of 
the lower cost resulting from increasing 
volume. 

New production records have resulted 
from technological advances and petro- 
leum processing. Modern aviation fuels 
are synthetic organic chemicals, but 
little related to the gasolines of the 
’30s. The 100-octane gasoline program 
of the American petroleum industry 
calls for an investment of $90,000,000 
or 50 per cent more than the cost of 
the synthetic rubber program. One does 
not have to look far beyond the labora- 
tories and pilot plants to find the reason 
for this advance. Research has long 
been the technological backbone of pe- 
troleum processes. From less than 206 
technical men engaged in the petroleum 
industry in 1918, there are now between 
8,000 and 10,000 researchers, whose 
creative work is translated into com- 
mercial production by as many more 
chemical and other engineers and tech- 
nically trained plant operators. 

The research chemist in the labora- 
tory and the chemical engineer in the 
plant form the team that has been re- 
sponsible for the great technological 
advances of recent years. War has 
greatly speeded up the old seven-year 
cycle required for translating the crea- 
tive ideas at the laboratories through 
the various pilot plant stages and into 





Relation of Chemical Process to Other Industries 


Chemical Process 


Industries 
$10,949,036, 311 





Food ; 
Industries 
$10,618,025,930 


Machinery 
Manufacture 


$ 9,912,333,468 
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$ 9,879,804,055 


Postwar Outlook for Chemicals and Allied Products 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Plastics materials 
Rayon and allied products 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Chemicals, nec 
Wood naval stores 
Bone black, carbon black, lampblack 
Tanning materials,natural dyestuffs, 
mordants, assistants ond sizes 
Fertilizers 
Colors and pigments 
Explosives 
Perfumes, cosmetics, toilet preporations 
Insecticides, fungicides, 
household chemicals 
Paint, varnish and locquer 
Drugs and medicines 
Printing ink 
Mucilage, paste, adhesives 
Soap and glycerine 
Glue and gelatin 
—Committee for Economic Development 





full-scale plant production. Proceeding 
simultaneously have come significant 
process improvements that have made 
obsolete much of the prewar technology 
and equipment of the chemical process 
industries. 


Postwar Outlook 

Several significant studies have been 
made by governmental and other agen- 
cies concerned with the postwar prog- 
ress of various industries. One of the 
most comprehensive statistical surveys 
is that of the marketing committee 
of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, made available Aug. 20, 1945. 
For the first complete year of postwar 
operations, the CED committee with 
the help of industry itself estimated 
markets in 290 manufacturing sub-clas- 
sifications of the 20 chief groupings 
of the U. S. Census of Manufacture. 
Chemicals and Allied Products showed 
an estimated increase for 1947 over 
1939 of 58.2 per cent. Plastic materials 
led with 161.6 per cent; rayon and al- 
lied products followed with 132.9 per 
cent; compressed and liquefied gases 
117.4 per cent; chemicals n.e.c. (includ- 
ing synthetic rubber) 76.4 per cent and 
an appreciable increase is forecast for 
all other divisions with the exception of 
cottonseed oil, cake and meal. 

Other important process 





Metal Industry 
$ 9,164,384,952 









Industries 
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groupings not included in Chemicals 
and Allied Products showed the follow- 
ing estimated increases: Petroleum and 
coal products, 36.2 per cent; rubber 
products, 47.3 per cent; stone, clay and 


glass products, 43.2 per cent; paper 
and allied products, 27.7 per cent; 


leather and leather products, 22.3 per 
cent. Estimated increases over 1939 
for processing machinery were reported 
as follows: Paper mill, pulp mill, and 
paper products equipment, 36.7 per 
cent; measuring and dispensing pumps, 
20.5 per cent; pumping equipment and 
air compressors, 45.0 per cent; blowers, 
exhaust and ventilating fans, 54.5 per 
cent; measuring instruments, 27.7 per 
cent; mechanical power transmission 
equipment, 50.5 per cent; industrial ma- 
chinery not elsewhere classified, 56.0 
per cent. 

Summarizing views of manufacturers 
and manufacturers’ associations in the 
field of chemicals and allied products, 
the committee reached the following 
conclusion: 

“Although the war production of the 
chemical industry has been huge it can 
reconvert to peacetime products with 
little difficulty. No layoff of workers 


is anticipated except in the explosives 
industry. 

“Most concerns in this industry are 
planning new products which are al- 
most entirely in the chemical line. Many 
of these expect a substantial increase 
in volume from these products. 

“Supplies for some in this industry 
are adequate, but most companies are 
taking steps now to obtain new machin- 
ery and materials as available. Gov- 
ernment surpluses on the whole present 
no problem although a few industries, 
such as the paint industry, expect a 
problem if goods should be dumped on 
the market. 

“Most industries favor the sale of 
government-owned plants to private in- 
dustry, scrapping some plants and hold- 
ing a few others as stand-by facilities. 
Government contract cancellations will 
strongly affect the explosives industry, 
and will have some influence in the drug 
industry. Otherwise the industry ex- 
pects no problem from cancellations. 

“Most of the industry is unaffected 
by war controls. Some feel their con- 
tinuance will be slightly depressing, 
while others feel that their continuance 
will be beneficial. 
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“Accumulated demand will be sub. 
stantial in many segments of this in- 
dustry and it will be felt considerably 
longer than a year in some. A few such 


as drugs will not be influenced as 
strongly.” 

Mechanization 

When controls, subsidies, pegged 


prices and priorities restrictions are en- 
tirely removed, costs are going to be 
the most vital consideration in the minds 


of every industry. As never before 
manufacturers will have to improve 
processes and equipment. What was 


good enough for war production won't 
be half good enough for the kind of 
competition industry may expect in the 
new peacetime era. This will give em- 
phasis to two existing trends that are 
certain to become of increasing impor- 
tance. 

1. Increased emphasis on mechaniza- 
tion will result in the revamping of 
many manufacturing processes to re- 
duce manhours per dollar of production 
This means new equipment of improved 
design, better built, of better materi- 
als. It means increased use of material 
handling, power transmission, and al] 














1597 Plante ond Products Valued at 
$1,501, 592,402 are not alloceted 
to the individual states. 


by Value of Products 
(Each full section represents $100,000,000) 


figures = Percentage of tore! Vetwe of Products 


SD. 0.01 
NEB. 0.07 
KANS. 1.06 
OKLA. 1.29 










ARK 0.38 
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about THIS ae and" 
MAGAZINE 


No fine-spun theories—nothing myster- 

ious—no hocus pocus with circulation 

and market data is necessary to estab- 
lish the advertising values of CHEMICAL 
PREVIEW. 








for the 
ADVERTISER 


UNIQUE FORMAT 
1. Editorial on Every Page 


—maximum reader interest from cover to 
cover. 
2. No “Solid” Advertising Sections 
—no “hurdles” for reader to jump. 
3. No Advertisements “Buried” 
in Back 
—every ad has equal opportunity. 
4. Issue Lies Flat 
—reader can see ALL your copy. 
5. “Breathing Space” 
—for All Advertising. 


Unique circulation methods direct 25,000 
copies to the key operating and technical 
men in the 16,000 chemical process plants 
... giving the largest and most effective 
coverage of production-management buy- 
ers. High readership is proved by high 


reader response. 6. No Mechanical Problems 
—same size space as ene papers. 
—plates are interchangeable. 
DEMONSTRATED POWERFUL 
BEST BET NOW 
READERSHIP EDITORIAL 25,000 Circulation in These Chemical 
Every issue of CHEMICAL PRE- CHEMICAL PREVIEW gives ___ Peseney Caeueitan 
; Breweries, Wineries & Paper & Pulp 
VIEW brings thousands of re- readers what THEY want. Its Distilleries Petroleum Refining & 
quests for more information from "eWS 0” NEW manufacturing par ae ra _— Placticn, Colluloce, 
men in active production-man- practices . . . materials, machines, Cote Oven Products Reyes, ote. 
equipment... presented in terse, Composition Mate- Public Utilities Con- 
agement jobs .. «men whose de- % a - tials, Fibre, etc. sultants, Govt. 
4 ,, authentic, practical, "post-gradu- Drugs, Cosmetics & Rubber Products 
cisions are orders. Thus, youdon't 246" editorial style . . . develops . serena er’ & — 
x " " : ertilizers ompounds 
=e to "guess" about your ad- readership that produces un- Food Products Stone, Clay & Glass 
vertising's value . . .it's tangible, equalled advertising results. CP Lecter Teaming Wreduate 
: é 9 ' Metallurgical & . . and allied Lines 
measurable . . . so you KNOW. is written for busy men who buy. Equipment Mfrs. (Carbon, Glue, Oils, 
Paint & Varnish Tobacco, etc.) 


ADVERTISING RATES 
UNEQUALLED SALES POTENTIAL I2 pages, per page..................$29000 
Ee eee 293.00 
Add together ALL values offered by CHEMICAL PREVIEW .. . 2 5 Pr ae. ---.- ey 
‘ ee is e 3 pages, per page.... .. 336.00 
Proven readership, visibility of advertising, circulation to the right 2 pages, per page......... ... 356.00 
4 n the 16,000 chemical process plants . . . and your answer will - o-oo as sais. peer ns eae ey 
© that here is a publication that offers the greatest potential for 24 pages, per page.................. 285.00 


SALES RIGH 
> T NOW. Combination rates with 


FOOD PREVIEW 











p Anns Page is z x 10" . . . fractional 
s also accepted. 
UTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY pikaiden Agencies —15% . . « Cash Discount 
737 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 52, 5 Cove. 
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CATALOG SERVICE 





for sellers and buyers in the PROCESS INDUSTRIES market 





Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
Se elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 


common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





SWEET'S FILE for the PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


This file, one of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page). 
serves the process industries field — manufacturers of 
chemicals, drugs, explosives, fertilizers, food products, 
glass, leather products, oils, paint, paper, plastics, rock 
products, soap, ete. The 1946 issue of Sweet's File for 
the Process Industries will contain essential informa- 
tion on the products and services of 255 companies. 
Their catalogs, totalling approximately 2,100 pages, 
are filed in 6 sections and 36 sub-sections as follows: 


Processing Equipment refractories 
crushing and grinding roofing and siding . 
mechanical separation flooring 


mixing paints, finishes, waterproofing 
drying, roasting and calcining 
heot transfer 

fabricated plate 

non-metallic 


Structural Equipment 
standard buildings 
structural systems 
doors and windows 


Mechanical Equipment partitions and fences 


material handling ventilators 
power transmission 
electrical 

Plant Utilities 


pumps ond compressors 
pipe and fittings 

valves and traps 

measuring and controlling 
miscellaneous equipment and 


power generation 

water conditioning 

air conditioning and refrigeration 
lighting 


supplies protection and communication 
Materials Contractors and Special 
metals Services 
masonry general contractors 
glass specialty contractors 


testing service 


thermal insulation 





Distribution 


Annual distribution of this file is directed according to 
current conditions and needs of the market and is 
reported to clients in detail in a confidential printed 
list. Offices and individuals who receive Sweet's Files 
are selected primarily on consideration of function and 
buying importance, rather than of title. 

Sweet’s File for the Process Industries is distributed 
to engineers and executives in charge of production and 
plant maintenance, purchasing officials and other im- 
portant factors in the specification and purchase of 
equipment, materials, supplies and repair parts. 


Total distribution — 10,000 files. 


Issuance 


Sweet’s File for the Process Industries is scheduled for 
issuance in the late fall. The time required for its com- 
pilation and production necessitates the settlement of 
plans and the receipt of orders well in advance of the 
distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet 
their specific requirements — to select those which ap- 
pear to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case, 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Having in mind the particular kind of buying action 
you want your prospects to take, you should make sure 
that the catalog you will file and distribute in Sweet's 
contains information of the kind and amount that will 
prompt them to take it. Your catalog in Sweet’s should 
anticipate questions most likely to be asked by your 
prospects regarding product forms, characteristics. per- 
formance and use. [t should contain more than brief 
allusions to these important subjects. It should make 
all necessary use of text, tables, illustrations and dia- 
grams to demonstrate them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design of 
essential product information which is to be distril ited 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members of 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are availal)'« t 
clients without extra charge. 
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Why Sweet's is Preterrea 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been voted 
the most useful sources of product information. Buyers 

efer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s, 
rather than in individually-bound form, because any of 
the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
instantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
filed in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet's, being auto- 
matically up-to-date, prevent the specification of obsolete 
items and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet’s save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


Charges 


A uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
Sweet’s Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
a base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
specifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
bution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
from two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
as little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
use of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
“Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet’s Charges Include 

Catalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 

Catalog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 

Catalog fing and distribution. 

Use of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet’s 


File for Builders. 


Sweet’s Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


Special Services 


For information and charges on special requirements 
involying special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
ete., communicate with Printing Department, Sweet's 
Catalog Service, New York office. 


Printing Specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, etc.). 
Trim page size — 834 x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


Pre-Prints and Reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file (<) in which they are to be distributed or not later 
than 6 months after their appearance in such file (s) un- 
less covered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 
reque st. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


Special charges, lower than those for the complete service, 
apply to catalogs ay by clients and delivered to 
Sweet's ready for filing. Charges on request. 


Nore — Obtain complete mechanical specifications from 
Sweets and submit layout for checking before printing. 
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the mechanical adjuncts to efficient pro- 
duction. 

2. Increased emphasis on more proc- 
ess improvements will result in the 
streamlining of many operations, par- 
ticularly with the elimination of batch 
processes in favor of continuous proc- 
essing. This means more and better 
automatic controls, proportioning de- 
vices, checks and balances on time, 
temperature, pressure, mass and volume 
relations. Throughout the war years 
plants in the chemical process industry 
operated at or above rated capacities 
in order to meet abnormal military and 
civilian demand. The continuous use 
of equipment over such a long period 
with even replacement parts difficult 
to obtain has created a huge deferred 
demand for new equipment which is 
further augmented by the desire to 
lower production costs through greater 
mechanization and improvements in 
The mechanical wants of the 
chemical process industry are so varied 
that they represent practically a whole 
cross-section of all equipment manu 
factured. Most commonly used are: 


process. 


hoists, air lifts 
conveyor ackers, bins, trucks, cars 
Liquid and Handling—Pumps, com 
pressors fans, nozzles, blowers, pipes, 
valves, tanks 
Disintegrat'on—Crushers, 
izers, shredders 
Mixing— Mixers, 
sifiers 


Gas 


grinders, pulver 
colloid mills 


agitators, kneaders, emul 

















Average Yearly Prices for Chem- 
icals and Oils and Fats, 1929-1944 


Oils and 
Fats 
145.81 


Chemicals 
1945 (6 months) 108.90 
1944. sashes . 109.38 
1943.. : 109.06 
1942.... we se 109.22 
1941 eee 101.69 
1940... han 98.90 
1s oe ; pina ces ed 97.64 
38... 99.86 
37. eupeaoeeeees 100.00 
136 =40ne 98.81 
935 svéeesee P 99.64 95.60 
34... 98.74 66.09 
) 3. aida sues 97.10 54.20 
3 97.91 46.50 
) 100.55 67.14 
) 108.60 90.82 
92 102.74 
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929 112.32 





Evaporating and Distilling—Stills, columns, 
evaporators, vacuum pans. 

Heating, Cooling and Freezing—Heat ex- 
changers, coolers, condensers, compres- 
sors, coils. 

Dry Separation 
ciptators, air 
air filters, dust collectors 

Wet Separation—Filters, washers, screens 
thickeners, classifiers, pr expellers 
centrifugals, flotation cells, dialyzers 

Drying and Firing—Dryers, kilns, furnaces 

Controlling—Instruments such as _  fiow- 
meters, gages, thermometers, volt meters, 
samplers, feeders and scales. 

Chemical Reaction—<Autoclaves, kettles, re- 
torts, nitrators, digesters, tanks, vulcat 
izers, special equipment. 

Packaging—Filling, closing and sealing ma 
chines, containers 

Air-Conditioning — 
tems, unit heaters 

Power Transmission 


Screens, electrostatic pre- 
and magnetic separators 


sses, 


Air-conditioning 
and coolers 
Belting, chain 


Sys- 


drives 


gears, bearings, couplings, speed reduc- 
ers. 

Lubrication—Oil and grease, 
systems, grease cups. 

Steam and Power Generation—Boilers, 
stokers, turbines, engines, coils, pipe and 
valves ‘Yor process steam, fuels. 

Generation and Use of Electricity—Gene a- 
tors, motors, transformers, switchgear. 

Miscellaneous—Welding equipment, tools, 
lighting. fire extinguishers, etc. 


lubrication 


Many of the above items are used in 
each one of the chemical process in- 
dustries. 

The 1939 census shows that power 
was expended in the chemical process 
industries at the rate of 30,000,000,000 
kw., of which approximately 50 per 
cent was generated within the plants 
and the rest purchased. 

Over 800,000 electric motors are in 
service in the chemical process indus- 
tries and aggregate horsepower in ex- 
cess of 12,500,000. This total represents 
approximately 27 per cent of the total! 
horsepower in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. The average horsepower of 
motors used is 15, but all types are 
used from fractional sizes to the larg- 
est. One noticeable trend is toward 
the use of vapor-proof and dust-proof 
motors. 

Fuel consumption in 1939, including 
100,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
70,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, 845,000,- 
000 M cubic feet of natural and manu- 
factured gas, 2,185,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal, and 650,000 tons of coke, 





Investment in Plant and Equipment in 1939 


NO. OF 
PLANTS 
RE PORT ING 
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INDUSTRY 
CHEMICALS 
Coke-OVEN PROO. 72 
767 
88 
746 


Drucs & MEDICINES 
EXPLOSIVES 
FERTILIZERS 

Grass & CERAMICS 
LEATHER 

Lime & CEMENT 
Oi_s & Fats 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 
Paper & Puce 
PETROLEUM 

RAYON 

RuBBER PROD. 

Soap 

OrHer C.P.| 


TOTAL 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


$1,031,404, 40! 


1,065,451, 
2,420,596, 764 


$9, 635,506, 808 


NEW PLANTS 
AND PLANT 
EQ U1 PME NT 


$ 13,951 ,532 
5, 666,515 
2,555, 731 
|,877,209 

793 ,052 
8, 374,033 
801, 328 
3,561,174 
2, 751,495 
2,496, 657 
, 198, 165 
85, 189, 228 
2,479, 092 
3,748,593 
2, 288, 452 
6, 296, 347 


OF PLANTS 
RE PORT ING 


284, 278, 800 
440,985,932 

2, 879, 174 
137,951,023 
552,098, 495 
285, 956, 288 
213, 341, 874 
374,070, 843 
453,925, 112 
190 


247, 065, 556 
884, 870, 370 
259, 738, 564 
912,912,422 


154,028, 603 


86. Liedh of Total 


NEW MACHINERY 
AND OPERATING 
EQUI PMENT 


$ 36,661,562 
2, 537, 622 
4,672, 848 
|, 371,642 
1, 457, 258 

13,817,539 
1,781,417 
5, 806,479 
5, 562, 288 
5, 460, 651 

32,217, 601 

23,257, 202 
15,987,947 

23,779,530 
6, 956, 899 
13, 826,244 


197, 154,729 


PLANTS &EQUIPT. 

A iseoc ONDIT ION UNC LASS IF IED 

$ 986,404 $3,242,015 
5, 866 . 

793, 735 13, 366 

3,737 

86, 506 18, 160 

|, 103, 766 44, 06 
226, 028 . 

531, 685 13, 506 

|, 056, 872 126 

330,437 It, 707 

1,303,221 1,273,028 

2, 773, 728 314, Bs 

77,945 

, 759, 032 

961, 561 

, 748, 908 


13,377 
6, 1% 


13,928, 431 4,950, 600 


—Bureau of the Cens# 
———— 
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THE CHEMICAL 





BUSINESS MAGAZINE 





% 377 


6, 196 


——t 


—— 


Chemical 
o MSs 


Contents 


PYVER 20,000 readers in 3,260 chemical plants read CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


each month. A recent survey showed that 42%* 


e buying of chemicals, raw materials, containers and equipment. 


of them influence or control 


Complete cov- 


age in a field where 2,287 plants produce 88.6% of all the chemicals and allied 


oducts is a feature of the advertising pages of Cl. 


lependent research organizatio 


And an editorial check by an 


n showed that among men who read three chemical 


pbde magazines—and had a preference—Cl was preferred over magazine ‘A’ 


25 to one, over magazine ''B 






“puoLICATION STAF 
“Editor : 


ROBERT: L. TAYLOR” ae 


Chemical Editor ; 5 


Engineering -Editor = 
HERMAN W. ZABEL 


‘Assistant Editor 
MARTHA NEWTON 


Contributing Editors 
T. P. CALLAHAN 

W. A. JORDAN 
TN. SANDIFER: 
Production Manager % 
E MARY TROW.. oP # 
CONSULTING EDITORS 


ROBERT T. BALDWIN 
: 3 W. BASS 


ENJAMIN. T. BROOKS a 

4 a V._N, res “ag 

_ BUSINESS STAFF ts 

a tising, Manager °° 
CHARLES TODARO 

New York . 

STEPHEN GARDNER 

: Chice2o . : 

_ FANK C, MAHNKE, JR 
ptos “ngeles 





Ph DN HARWAY 


2.1 to one and over magazine "'C"' 3.67 to one. 


“THE SURVEY SHOWED: 


46°, 


31°% buy containers 


54°, 


buy chemicals 


37°/, buy natural raw materials 


Space 
2 pages 
| page 
2/3 page 
|/2page 
1/3 page 
1/4 page 
1/8 page 


ADVERTISING RATES 


of Cl's readers buy equipment 


| insertion 6 in year 12 in year 
$400 $300 $280 
200 160 150 
134 107 100 
110 85 80 
67 54 50 
60 45 43 
35 24 23 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y., Mu 2-7888 








ANOTHER Cli 
“FIRST” 


1. DIRECTORY OF THE 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRY: 


Geographical list of all 
distributors, 
importers, etc., in U. S. 


manufacturers, 





Table 
of prices for past five years 
of 2,000 chemicals. 


ad 


CHEMICAL PRICES: 





3. DICTIONARY and GUIDE 
to 3,118 raw 
chemicals and chemical spe- 

giving 

synonyms, chem- 


materials, 
cialties chemical 
formulae, 
ical and physical proper- 
ties, principal uses, grades 
in which sold, shipping con- 
S. Tariff, all 


sources of supply. 


tainers, U. 






4. BRAND and TRADE NAMES: 
Most complete alphabetical 
list of brands and trade 


names ever published in the 


chemical and allied fields— 
gives the maker, address 


and what each product is. 


5. ASSOCIATIONS: Complete 
list. 


6. TECHNICAL DATA SECTION 
with statistical and technical 
data constantly in demand 


by all buyers and users of 


chemicals. 






7. AN EQUIPMENT AND 





















CONTAINER 


SECTION: 





309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Harrison 7890 


816 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. Mutual 8512 


Also publishers of the 
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Every type of container and 
all kinds of equipment round 





out the invaluable service. 





Full information given un- 


der each item. 
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. 

Chemicals and Allied Products 
(Production in millions of dollars from 
CED Report) 

% 
ist Full Gain 
Postwar 
Year 
Paint, varnish, lacquer $633.0 
Colors and pigments 25.6 
Cottonseed oil, cake 
meal, linters 
Drugs and medicine 
Perfumes, cosmetics, et« 
Insecticides, fungicides 
Soap and glycerine 
Rayon and allied products 
Wood naval stores ‘ 
Fertilizers 
Tanning materials 
Plastics 
Px plosives 
Compressed 
LASeS 

Rone black 
Printing ink 
Glue and gelatin 
Mucilage, paste 
Chemicals, nec 
All other 


and liquefied 


carbon, lamp 


Total 


*Loss 





amounted to 40 per cent of the fuel 


consumption for all industries. 


Heavy Chemicals 


The development of the heavy chem- 
icals industry will probably follow a 
steady growth in step with the ad- 
vance of industry as a whole, rather 
than any sudden spectacular spurt. 
Some commodities, like ammonia and 
nitric acid, chlorine and phenol, have 
been greatly stimulated by war de- 
mands and may be in excess after the 
war is over, until the rest of the chemi- 
cal process industries have fully re- 
sumed peacetime production. Sulphuric 
acid, production of which increased 
from approximately 8 million tons in 
1939 to over 12% million tons in 1942, 
will probably remain the cheapest acid 
and therefore the most widely used in 
industry. The big markets for this prod- 
uct are fertilizer, petroleum and chem- 
icals—all with opportunities for con- 
siderable expansion. The alkalis will 
find increasing use in glass, rayon, pe- 
troleum, rubber and aluminum produc- 
tion. 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


This industry has a greatly expanded 
capacity, improved raw materials and 
processes, and will be seeking new and 
larger markets after the war. In 1944 
all-time peak in production was 
reached and the industry is expected 
to gain another 25 or 30 per cent in 
1945. Synthetic hydrocarbons for 100- 
octane gasoline; butadiene, styrene, ac- 
rylonitrile, isobutylene, and other in- 
termediate raw materials for synthetic 
rubber, benzene, ethyl alcohol, chloro- 
prene, butyl alcohol, ethylene and ace- 
tylene, furfural, dibutyl phthalate, 
ethylene dichloride, phenol (production 
of which has more than doubled since 
1939), phthalic anhydride, formalde- 
hyde, vinyl acetate and chloride, and 
others for plastics and resins; new 
chlorinated hydrocarbons for solvents: 
and many fine chemicals for the pro- 


154 
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INDUSTRY GROUP 


200 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
600 


400 








CHEMICALS @ ALLIED PRODUCTS; Bm 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM & COAL 
@ RUBBER PRODUCTS 


FOOD & KINDRED PRODUCTS (INCL. 
BEVERAGES) & TOBACCO 


IRON @ STEEL & THEIR 


PROOUCTS 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, 
INCL. AUTOMOBILES 


TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS & OTHER 
FIBER MANUFACTURES, APPAREL 
& OTHER FINISHED PRODUCTS; & 
LEATHER & LEATHER PROOUCTS 


MACHINERY, INCL. ELECTRICAL 


PAPER & ALLIED PRODUCTS; & . 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, @ ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


STONE, CLAY, & GLASS PRODUCTS 


LUMBER & TIMBER BASIC PRODUCTS, 
ANDO FURNITURE @ FINISHED 
LUMBER PRODUCTS 


NONFERROUS METALS @ 
THEIR PROOUCTS 


MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


i 


EY 1939 


GB Pvanneoy 


0.0 45-399 





| 1 





1 Industry groups are arranged in decreasing order of magnitude of outlays in 1939. 
2Planned” outlays are for the first 12 months following the end of the war in Europe. 


Source. U. S. Department of Commerce 





duction of vitamins are but a few of 
the products which have increased pro- 
duction of synthetic organic chemicals 
from less than one billion pounds in 
1929 to over five billion pounds in 
1942. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply. lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials. 
(3) equipments, and (4) services. 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 
What Your Customers Need to Know 
About Your Products. 


A hundred-page report prepared by 
a staff of research specialists based on 
a long series of interviews with men 
in the field which tells in the words 
of these men what headlines, phrases, 


pictures, techniques will attract atten- 
tion, stimulate interest, and compel 
action in advertising copy. Issued by 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering. 
The Process Industries. 

This fifty-two-page brochure an- 
alyzes the chemical process and food 
manufacturing fields with regard to 
the size of the markets, reactions t 
war and postwar influences, and read- 
ing habits. An extensive discussion 
of inquiries, their care and handling 
is included. Published by Putman Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Associations 


American Chemical Society, 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. ©. 
American Institute of Chemica! En 
gineers, 50 E. 41st St., New York 
American Institute of Chem 
E. 42nd St., New York. 
American Oil Chemists Society, 50 
Poydras Street, New Orleans 2, a. a 
American Petroleum Institute, ov 
West 50th Street, New York 20, N. ¥. 
American Potash Institute, 1155 16th 
St., N: W., Washington, D. C. 
Assn. of American Soap & 
rine Producers, 295 Madison Avé 
York. 


115d 
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Bureau of Raw Materials for Amer- 
jean Vegetable Oils and Fat Indus- 
tries, National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Chemical Alliance, Inc., 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Chemical Foundation, 40 Wall St., 

New York. 

Chlorine Institute, 
New York. 

Electrochemical Society, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Essential Oil Assn. of U. S., 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Glycerine Producers Assn., 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


Woodward 


50 E. 4ist St., 


Manufacturing Chemists Assn. of 
U. S., Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


National Assn. of Insecticide & Dis- 
infectant Mfrs., 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

National Fertilizer Assn., 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Institute of Oilseed Prod- 
ucts, 149 California St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

National Soybean Processors 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

Processing Oils and Chemicals Assn., 
55 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Society of Chemical Industry, 
Washington St., Brooklyn. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. 
Assn. of U. S. A., 260 Broadway, New 
York. 

Technical Association of Pulp & 
Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Investment 


Assn., 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 





Chemical and Engineering News, 332 W. 
find St.. New York 18. Published by 
American Chemical Society. Est. 1923. 
Subscription $2. Trim size, 8x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th and 25th. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
iscount, 10-0. Circulation, 43,666. Rates 
—| ige, $400; 6 pages, $355: 12 pages, 
$315 
Standard colors, $75; bleed, 20°; 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
0 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Pub- 
shed by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Ine Est. 1902. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size S4x115%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ished about 18th. Forms close 25th. 
gency diseounts, 15-2. N.LA.A,. state- 
ent on request. Circulation, 21,747; 
gross), 23,133. Mfg. companies and ex- 
utives, 4,534; technical works execu- 
es, 1,440; research directors, chief and 
ant chemists, 3,424; sales and advertis- 
£ personnel, 411; independent labora- 
rie consulting, chemical and metal- 
irgical engineers, 8,191: professors and 


astructors 500: chemical engineering 


students, engineering schools and _ col- 
ges O81; others, 3,292 Rates——per 
age—-Less than 3 pages, $300 
Pages Pages 
3....$280 18 $245 
6 . 270 24.. 240 
rT) in 260 36.. 235 
12 , 50 i. 230 
Mandard yellow, orange, red, blue and 
green, $50: bleed on request 
For additional data see insert between 
pages ] ,6-7. 





Chemical Engineering Catalog, 330 W. 


‘2nd New York 18. Published by 
vein} ad Pub. Corp. Est. 1915 Con- 
trolle Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 
1/6x10. Published August Forms 
ose March 1, 1946 Agency commission, 
hone ash discount, sliding scale for 
repayment, starting ‘at 10%. Circulation 
(Sworn), 15,300. tates—1 page, $305; 2 
Pages, $43 t pages, $610; 6 pages, $856: 
* pag $1,027. Catalogs on white coated 
‘tock— S$ pages, $1,200: 16 pages, $2,040; 
e2 pa s, $3,680. Color, per cover cata- 
K, pegwe, $12 Discount of 25° from 
Ver talog rates for catalogs supplied 
¥ advertiser 

a oni aa 





@ @ 


Chemi l Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
new rk 18. Published by Maclean- 
unter Publishing Corp. Est. 1914. Sub- 
‘“ription, $4. Trim size, 8x11% Type 
age 10. Published monthly Forms 
“US0 h Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culaty 7,442; (gross), 7,935. Mfg. com- 
Manies and officials, 2,283; works ex- 
ative 334; engineers, 244; research 
“rectors, 726; sales and advertising per- 
‘onnel, 326; independent laboratories, 
67; others, 2,326. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $200.00 3110.00 $ 60.00 
6 160.00 85.00 45.00 
12 150.00 80.00 13.00 
Standard red, orange, blue, green, or yel- 
low, $40: bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 158. 





Buyers’ Guidebook Number. Published 
annually October 25th as the 13th issue 
of Chemical Industries. Rates for Chem- 
ical Manufacturer’ Catalog section and 
Equipment and Container Manufactur- 


ers’ Catalog section, based on 1-year 
contract—1 page, $280; 2 pages, $200: 3 
pages, $160. Catalog inserts furnished 


by advertiser—2 $300; 
S pages, $650; 

Standard colors 
bleed, $20 per 
Rates in buying sections—™% page 
2%) only unit accepted, based on 
contract—1l1 unit, $50; 6 units, 

units, $25; 24 units, $20; 48 units, 
72 units, $17 


wy 


Chemical Preview, 737 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chic ago 11. Published by Putman Pub 
“o Est. 1938. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
page, 7x10. Minimum space, 34x 
4 Published bi-monthly, Jan. 20. 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, July-Aug., 1945 24,883; 
(gross), 26,410. Breweries, distillers and 
wineries, 1,193; chemicals, 2,692; ceram- 
ics, 2,608; equipment mfrs., 2,498; fertil- 
izers, 1,177; gas companies, utilities, 
2,214; paints, varnishes, 1,839; paper and 
pulp products, 1,308; others, 9,086. Rates 
based on space used within one year in 
Chemical Preview and Food Preview—1 
page, $376; 6 pages, $296; 12 pages, $290. 
Standard color (7x10 only), $50. Other 
color rates on application. Bleed 10%. 

For additional data see page 149. 


@ 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 332 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published by 
American Chemical Society. Est. 1909. 
Subsecription, industrial and analytical 
editions, $4. Trim size, 8x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Industrial edition published 
Ist; analytical edition, 15th of publica- 
tion month. Forms close: industrial edi- 
tion, 10th preceding; analytical, 25th pre- 
ceding Agency discount, 10-0. Circula- 
tion, 29,609; (gross), 29,925. Companies 
and officials, 4.737: works executives, 
1,295; engineers, 3,555; chemists, 5,744; re- 
cearch directors, 2,436; indenendent lab- 
oratories, 4,787; instructors, 2,289; others, 
5,217. Rates based on space used in one 
year—1l1 page, $300; 6 pages, $270; 12 
pages, $250; 24 pages, $237. 
Standard color (orange, red, 
$75: bleed, 20% 


sheet), 
$1,100. 
blue, green), 


pages (1 
16 pages, 
(red, 
page. 


$40; 


(3%x 
3-year 
$35; 12 
$18; 
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Isotopics, 5432 Dalewood Ave., sedford, 
Ohio Published by Cleveland Section 
Am. Chemical Society Est. 1924. Con- 
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trolled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
5x7%. Published monthly, Nov. to June. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, 4,000. Rates— 
Times Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 
. 40.00 25.00 15.00 


8 
Standard color $25; bleed 10%. 





Journal of Chemical Education, 500 Fifth 


Ave., New York 18. Published by Divi- 
sion of Chemical Education, American 
Chemical Society. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 22nd _ preceding. 
Forms close 15th. N.I1.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation (Sworn), 5,592. Professors and 
teachers, 3,095: college and high school 
libraries, 1,299; chemistry students, 215; 
industrial laboratories, 704; others, 279. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 45.00 
6 90.00 55.00 40.00 
12 80.00 50.00 35.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $10. 





Oil and Soap, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 





cago 1. Ppblished by American Oil Chem- 
ists Society. Est. 1923. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 8%x11%\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation,2,000.Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % P 

1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 

6 85.00 50.00 35.00 
12 75.00 45.00 30.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $10. 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter, 59 John St. 
New York 7. Publishhed by Schnell Pub 
Co., Ine. Est. 1871. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 10%x15%. Type page, 8 13/16x13%. 
Published Monday. Forms close Monday 
preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 7,271; (gross), 7,828. Manufac- 
turers, 4,637: wholesalers, 1,526; others, 
1,093. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
12 90.00 57.00 28.00 
26 86.00 51.00 35.00 
52 80.00 46.00 28.00 
Soap and Sanitary Chemicals, 254 W 





31st St.. New York 1. Published by Mac- 
Nair-Dorland Co. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discount, none. Circulation, net, 
3,796; (gross), 4,182. Soap mfrs. and 
convertors, 925; sanitary chem. mfrs. and 
supply houses, 1,290; proprietary chem 
»nroducts, mfrs., 407; others, 1,192. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
6 100.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 27.50 
Color, $25: bleed, $15. 
Soap Blue Book, 254 W. 31st St., New 





York 1. Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co Free to subscribers of “Soap and 
Sanitary Chemicals.” ‘Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 7x10. Published Mar. Forms 
close Jan. 15th. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation (see listing “Soap and Sani- 
tary Chemicals’’). tates—™% page, $55; 
1 page, $100; 2 pages, $160; 3 pages, $200. 
Bleed, $15. 
Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. Published 
by The American Soybean Assn. Est. 
1940. Subscription, $1. 50. Trim size 
S'x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
‘Sth. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 5,382. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
6 95.00 50.00 27.50 
12 90.00 47.50 25.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, $5. 





Sweet’s File for the Process Industries, 
119 W. 40th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
Compiled and distributed by Sweet's 
Catalog Service, division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporations. Est. 1914. A bound file of 
manufacturers’ catalogs, used as a source 
of buying information by those in charge 
of plant operation and maintenance. 
Revised annually and lent to qualified 
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offices for one year Distribution _ Commercial Fertilizer, 761 Peachtree 

(Sworn) 10.000 to engineers, plant execu CANADA N. E. Atlanta. Est. 1910. Published 

tives, purchasing officials, government . — - Walter W. Brown Pub. Co. Subscr . 
procurement offices and buying agencies tion, $2 Type page, 64%x8% Publi 

Catalogs in Sweet's Files consist of mul -AD 10th Forms close 15th. Agency 

tiples of four pages Typography and ({ AB counts, 10-0 Circulation, 1,531. Rat 

color printing as desired Trim page . % Page y Pp (s 
size, S%xll in. Charges include catalog Canadian Chemistry and Process Indus- $ 75. $ 45.00 $07 és 
design, or suc h assistance as may be de tries, 137 Wellington St.. W. Toronto 1 . . G8 00 40.00 24 = 
sired, printing, filing, distribution and Ont Published by Westman Publica- 60.00 28 00 99 

use of confidential distribution lists No tions, Ltd. Est. 1917 Subscription, $3.50; , % 

agency commission No cash discount U. S. A., $4 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type eee 

For catalogs in Sweet's File for the Pro page, 7x10 Published 20th Forms close W 
cess Industries, including one extra color lst Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, Journal of the American Society of m 
on first and last pages, complete service Mar., 1945, 2,577. Rates Agronomy, |’. ©. Box 353. Geneva, N. Y 
charges are as follows: 4-page catalog Times Page “% Page Y% Page Published by American Society of g le 
4 he . page catalog, $1,180; 12-page cat 1 75.00 $ 39.00 $20.00 ronomy Est 1908. Subscription, a ; 
alog 1,600, 16 page catalog, $2,020 20 ° : 70°00 37°00 : 19,00 Trim size. 6x9 Type page, 4144x7 I }, - 
So a we reat rere catalog 12 65.00 25 00 18.00 lished 15th Forms close 20th. Age . 
$2,560 28-page catalog $3,280; 32-page oo . oo ans oe discount, 15-2. Circulation, 1,946. Rat: Ww 
italog. $3.700 Charges for other speci Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% ms 7 . : aa “ Pas ~ al 
fication on request Note combination rime . yy aor . ; pt 

. a . l $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 1 
harge for catalogs distributed also in . Le On " 99 FO 1 
other sweet's Files ; for oO “¢ -rpT FERC « ty > age 

her pa Files and for two or mor FERTILIZERS 12 32.00 20.00 12 ci 
catalogs in any number of files (See - 

Building, Engineering Construction, Pow raat rae ee ——__—_—_—_———. 
er Plants, Design Engineering, Manufa , : 

vie . ge mee American Fertilizer, 1330 Vine St., Phila- — 
turing Industri: ind Chemical Process delphia 7 Published by Ware Bros. Co Soil Science, Mt. Royal and Guilford Sts., D 
industries sections of Market Data Book ’ Est. 1894 Subscription, $3 Trim sise Baltimore 2, Md Published by Willian 
franch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi 7 Lex lO Type page -¥ x81 Published & Wilkins. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
cage, cincinnati, Cleveland. Detroit Los 4 2 2 _ +. ul . Ot} Forms close 20t} | 9 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburg! 1st. #lternate Saturdays. Forms close 10 days Published 10th ——— aaa 2 - 21 
I ui , ah ete ——— a preceding. Agency discounts, 10-5. Rates size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Ager In 
ouis . ts 5-2 te S- 

For additional data see pages 150-151 Tin 1 Page lL, Page bg Page discoun 1 “iy Rate 2 
a —— 7 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 ie 1 Page % Page - 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 55.00 38.00 22.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 3.9 WwW 
turers. 26 5.00 30.00 18.00 27.00 15.00 st 

See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) olor, $: 24.00 13.00 = 
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1945 


Clothing, Men's and Boys’ 


(See also Shoes and Leather: Textiles) 





In March, 1945, the clothing industry 
seriously undermanned. Employ- 


was 

ment in various branches was as fol- 
lows: Men’s clothing, 92.5 per cent of 
1939; shirts, collars and nightwear, 
70.4 per cent; underwear and neck- 


wear, 74.0 per cent; work shirts, 106.8 
cent. 


pe! 

New York is the leading state and 
city in production of men’s clothing. 
Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business listed 
21,501 men’s and boys’ clothing, furnish- 
ings and hat stores with sales of $773,- 
312,000; 10,053 family clothing stores 
with sales of $429,454,000. Department 
stores also sell men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings in large volume. 

About 1,000 men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings stores reporting to the Bureau 
of the Census had a gain of 98 per cent 
over 1939 in 1944. About 250 family 
clothing stores enjoyed a gain of 94 
per cent. 














Ra toe 
Men’s Clothing and Allied Industries in 1939 

Value 

No. of Cost of Value of Added 

No. of Wage Materials Products by Mfr. 

Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) 

1. Men’s and boys’ tailored clothing... 2,449 137,487 334,557 698,273 263,716 
2. Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work 

and sport garments ....... 52<0b60 1,716 160,402 277,414 473,246 195,831 

3. Men’s and boys’ underwear........ 54 6,543 10,278 16,693 6,415 

4, BEGET BOGIES . nccccncascnctsesere 381 9,603 26,597 46,393 19,795 
5. Men’s and boys’ hats and caps (ex- 
cept felt and straw) and mate- 

rials and trimmings...........+.+- 325 4,179 8,652 16,293 7,641 

EE 5. 0k dake ents et deesbaaeae ke 4,925 318,214 657,496 1,150,898 493,398 











—Bureau of the Census 








Associations 


Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of U. S., 220 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Hat Institute, 358 Fifth Ave., 
York. 

Merchant Tailors and Designers 
Assn. of America, 400 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

National Assn. of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. 


New 


Publications 


{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Gentleman and Sartoriai Art 
Journal, 111 5th Ave., New York 3. Pub- 
shed by American Gentleman Pub. Co 
Est. 1874. Subscription, $15. Type page, 
2X Published monthly except Jan- 
lar July, and August Forms close 
20th preceding Agency discounts, 15-0 
I edition) 1 page, $65 


Rate (monthly 

mage, $40; %& page, $25. 
National Direc- 
State Bldg.., 


Annual Gold Book—The 
tory of Apparel, Empire 


Né York 1 Publshed by Reporter Pub 
itions Est. 1931. Subscription $2 
lrir size, 6%4x8%\%. TYpe page, 5%x7% 
Put hed Jan. 1 Forms close Sept lst. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 
19,0 Rates—1 page, $200; % page 
$1175 
Star ird color, $65: bleed, $20 
Apparel Arts, Madison Ave. at 46th St., 
New York 17. Published by Esquire, Inc 
Est 31 Trim size, 10x13% Type page, 
‘41 Published 25th prec Forms close 
st Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation 
(Sworn), 14,045. tates—1 pugs, $295; 
6 p Ss, $250; 12 pages, $225. 
‘ol $75: bleed, $25. 
Apparel Manufacturer, 1133 Broadway, 
New York 10 Published by Frederick 
Kog Publishing Co Est. 1922. Sub- 
seriy n, $6. Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 74x10. Published 15th Forms 
‘ose Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
wate 
1 Page % Page % Pere 
$225.00 $140.00 $110.00 
200.00 125.00 100.00 
12 170.00 110.00 90.00 
z= I color (red or blue), $50; bleed, 
The Apparel Merchandiser, 176 W. Adams 
no igo 3. Published by The Apparel 
ate ndiser, Inc. “Est. 1938 Subscrip 
or Trim size, 10%x13 Type page 
X Published 25th preceding. Forms 
Ost ’ Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
‘u 6,500 Rates 
— 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
. $200.09 $110.00 . 
175.00 95.00 55.00 
: 150.00 82.50 45.00 
st 1 color, $50; bleed, $10 
mye Outfitter — Styles of Youth, 175 
By ‘i Ave., New York 10. Published by 
ae utfitter Corp. Est. 1919 Sub- 
ript $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 


7T'ox10 Published ist. Forms close 10th 

Agency discounts, none. Rates-— 

Times Page 1% Page 1/3 Page 
l $200.00 $125.00 $ 95.00 
6 150.00 100.00 75.00 
12 130.00 90.00 65.00 


Standard color, $35; 


bleed, $15. 
Clothing Trade Journal, Morris Plains, N 


J Est. 1912 Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th Forms close 30th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,300. tates 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $100.00 
f} 150.00 90.00 60.00 
12 125.00 75.00 50.00 


Pairchild’s Ta-ric, Trimmings & Sup- 


plies Directory, § E. 13th St., New York 

3 Controlie’. Published Feb. and Aug 

Type page, 3%x5%. Rates 

Times 1 Page '. Page 4 Page 
! $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 45.00 
2 200.00 100.00 70.00 


Pairchild’s Men’s & Boys Wear Direc- 


tory, § E. 13th St., New York 3. Published 

by Fairchild Pub. Co. Controlled Type 

page, 3%x5%. Published May and Noy 

Rates 

Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 45.00 
2 200.00 110.00 70.00 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York 10 


Published by Hat Life, Ine. Est. 1872 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 
L5th. Agency discounts, none. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1/3 Page 1/6 Page 
1 $200.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
12 125.00 50.00 35.00 
Standard color, $15; matched color, $30; 
bleed rate, $10. 
Hat Life Year Book, 1123 Broadway, 
New York 10. Published by Hat Life, Inc 
Est. 1872. Trim size, 5x8. Type pnrege 
1x7 Published Jan. Ist. Forms close 
Nov. 21st. Agency discounts, none. Sub- 
scription, $1 per copy. Rates—1 page, 


$100; % page, $65; % page, $40. 


Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 


cago 6, Il. Published by Halper Pub. 
Co. Est. 1931. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
lished Jan. and July. Forms close Ist 
of pub. month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 20,665. Rates—1l1 page, $160; 
% page, $90; % page, $55. 

Color rate, $35; bleed, $15. 
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Men’s Modes, 1°)! 
Published by 


W. 31st St., New York 1. 
American-Mitchell 


Fashion 


Pub. Est. 1937. Subscription, $17.50. Trim 

size, 10x13. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 

lished quarterly, Feb., Apr., Aug. and 

Oct Forms close 8 weeks preceding 

Agency discounts, 10-2. tates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 30.00 
2 65.00 40.00 25.00 
4 60.00 35.00 20.00 





Men’s Reporter, Empire State Bldg., New 


York 1. Published by Reporter Publica- 
tions. Est. 1931 Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10146x13. Type page, 9x11%. Pub 
lished 25th preceding. Form close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
9,928; (gross), 10,424. tetailers, 7,187; 
manufacturers, 1,781; others, 981. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$275.00 ; ._ ~—ieasane 
8 220.00 165.00 100.09 
12 200.00 150.00 85.00 
Color, $65: bleed, $25 
Men’s Wear, 8 FE. 13th St., New York 13. 
Published by Fairehild Publishing Co 
Est. 1890. Subscription, $2.: Trim _ size. 
9%x13%. Type page, 84x12. Published 
ist and 83rd Fridays after 1st and 3rd 


Saturdays. 


Forms close 


ing. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


17 days preced- 
Circulation, 





12,038; (gross), 12,911. Retail, 9,395; 
wholesale, 425; manufacturers, 1,633; 
others, 875. tates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/23 Page 
1 $325.00 $250.00 $135.00 
12 240,00 175.00 100.00 
24 200.00 150.00 80.00 
Color rate, $75; bleed, $20. 
Western Merchandiser, 122 FE. 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Est. 1937. Control- 
led. Type page, 10x16. Published 
“th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. tates 
Times 1 Page 14 Page % Page 
$115.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
3 105.00 70.00 45.00 
12 90.00 60.00 40.00 
Co'or, $25 extra. 
CANADA 
Canadian Reporter, Dominion Square 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. Published by 
Men's Apparel Reporter, Inc. Est. 1942 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 9x11%. 
Published Quarterly, Feb. Forms close 


15th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, paid, 2,460; (gross), 3,345. 
Rates—1 page, $150; 4 pages, $125; % 
page, $100. 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10 
CCAB 
Men’s Wear Merchandising, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 
L910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x 
12%. Type page, 8x11. Publishéd Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, March, 1945, 1,758. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 46.00 29.00 
6 69.00 43.00 26.00 
12 64.00 40.00 23.00 
Standard, red, $25: bleed, 15%. 
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Coal 


(See also Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing: Power Plants; Oil, Petroleum) 


Coal hung up a new production record 
in 1944 compounded of a new high for 
bituminous and a 13-year record for 
anthracite. The totals were approxi- 
mately 620,000,000 tons for bituminous 
—an increase of 5.1 per cent over the 
1943 output of 591,178,000 tons—and 
64,445,000 tons for anthracite—an in- 
crease of 6.3 per cent over the 1943 
figure of 60,644,000 tons. 

These were established in 
spite of continued declines in man- 
power, thus making coal mining one 
of the very few major industries that 
have steadily increased production with, 
in the case of coal, fewer and fewer 
men each year since 1942. The con- 
tinued drain on manpower, which 
directly reflected in ability to produce, 
is expected to force some recession in 
tonnage in 1945, however, although if 
productivity per man can be built up 
by additional machinery and increased 
use of efficient methods, the gap be- 
tween requirements (615,000,000 tons 
of bituminous and 65,000,000 tons of 
anthracite) probably will be relatively 
small. The two industries operated 
with some 20,000 fewer men in 1944 
than in 1943, and the total is expected 
to drop still farther in 1945. 

Men, management and machines, plus 
a job well done by government men 
concerned with coal distribution, were 
responsible for the 1944 achievement 
enhanced by the fact that it was ac- 
companied by a further reduction in in- 
juries and fatalities in and around coal 
mines. Despite some losses due to un- 
warranted work stoppages and a more 
than average degree of absenteeism, 
men and management pulled together 
perhaps better than ever before, ac- 
cording to available reports. This, plus 
additional installations of mechanical- 
mining equipment and better use of 
existing facilities, were major factors 
in the 1944 production picture, while 
the resultant increase in efficiency 
augurs well for the postwar future. 

Estimates place the output per man- 
shift in the bituminous industry at 5.5 
to 5.6 tons in 1944, compared with 5.38 
in 1943 and 5.19 in 1940. Anthracite 
output per manshift estimated at 
2.81, compared with 2.78 in 1943 and 
3.02 in 1940. Outstanding individual in- 
creases as a result of more mechanical 
mining and more efficient methods were 
reported by a substantial number of 
operations. 

If the goals of 615,000,000 tons of 
bituminous and 65,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite continue for 1945—and the 
evidence indicates that they will—coal 
mining will have to put forth its best 
efforts to meet requirements. If busi- 
ness activity holds at the expected level, 
the industry can be expected to con- 
tinue at production levels equal to or 
exceeding the “normals” of 500,000,000 
tons annually for bituminous and 55,- 
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Production of Coal in U. S. 
BITUMINOUS 


PRODUCTION @@ = 20,000,000 TONS 


(PPT PPP PY RPP PPD PP PPD PP 


416, 





MANPOWER ’ = 10,000 MEN 


AAA RARAARAAARMRARRRAMRMMMM == 460,77! 500 
HPT PPP PPT PPPY PPD PPE PPP PPPY PPP 439.075 


514,149,245 


456,981 


RKZRARRARAAARRARARARARARARMRMMAMMM 582,692,937 


461,991 


590,177,069 


007 


RRRUAUAU*RARARRARARRARRARARARAARAARMRMMARMM = 620,000,000 


POPPY PPP PPT PPP PPP PPR PPP PPA 400,000 


ANTHRACITE 


PRODUCTION @@ = 2,000,000 TONS 


75,000 





MANPOWER § = 2,000 MEN 


51,484,640 


91,313 


RRR MAMM 56,368,267 


88,054 


RZRRXARRWARAARARARARRARRARSRAARARARRARAMM 60,327,729 


82,12! 


TRRXARARARMNRRRAARARARRARARVAMARMARMRMMRMM = 60,643,620 


POPPY PPP APPT PP PPD APPT PPP PPPAY 79.153 


RAFARKRARRRKAARARARARARARARARARARARRAARMAAM 64,445.00) 


—Coal A ge 





000,000 tons annually for anthracite, or 


at about capacity when the industry 
returns to the regular hours of work 
for employees prevailing in peacetime. 


Postwar Outlook 

There will be no decrease in coal- 
mine employment after the war. In fact, 
with the return to regular hours the in- 
dustry may well find that even with a 
major increase in the use of machinery 
it still will hard put to meet de- 
mands without building up again to 
prewar employment levels. Increased 
use of modern equipment, therefore, 
will be necessary, not only for its usual 
advantages of higher quality with lower 
cost—rendered more important by re- 
cent increases in wage payments to 
miners—but to make up for a short- 
age of good men. This also reflects the 
fact that there has been, in contrast 


be 


to the boom in World War I, very lit- 
tle net increase in producing capacity 
in World War II. In other words, while 
a number of new mines have been 
opened and other additions to produc- 
ing facilities—many of an emergency 
or temporary nature—have been n ide, 
these largely replaced worked-out op- 
erations and consequently resulted in 
little expansion of producing ability. 
Therefore, there will be no liquidation 
of capacity such as occurred after the 
last war and the industry will face the 
future in a stable capacity positior 
Rather than a forced liquidation of 
excess capacity, coal mining may, 19 
fact, suffer some involuntary and un- 
wanted liquidation as a result of great- 
ly increased production rates and tech- 
nological advances. Properties are °& 
ing exhausted at an increasing rate «nd 
many that normally would be unecon- 
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DEVOTED TO THE OPERATING. TECHNICAL AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MINING INDUSTR 


* Market Scope 


Coal production in the United States 
totaled 684,445,000 tons in 1944 at an 
approximate value of $2,500,000. 
Of the total coal output last year an- 
thracite production totaled 64,445,000 
tons .. . and bituminous production, 
620,000,000. 

The major portion of the annual coa: 
tonnage is produced by a relatively small 
number of companies. It is estimated 
that 23% of all mines account for more 
than 90% of the industry's total pro- 
duction, The Anthracite industry centers 
primarily in a 500-sq. mile section of 
eastern Pennsylvania. Bituminous coal, 
however, is mined in substantial quan- 
tities in more than 26 states—though 
four states (Illinois, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia) account for 


approximately 75% of the output. 


Up until relatively recent years the 
mining of coal was largely dependent 
upon manpower—and mulepower. But 
today, the four major steps in coal 
production ... cutting, loading, trans- 
portation and preparation for market, 
are becoming more and more mecha- 
nized, All require huge quantities of 
highly efficient and reliable machinery 
and a wide range of supplies and equip- 
ment 


The following list of a few items 
will give an idea as to the tremendous 
quantities used in the coal industry: 


750,000 mine cars 
20,000 locomotives 
60,000 pumps 

125,000 miles of track 

8,215 prime movers 

125,000 electric motors 


—— ae | ee 


7,000 conveyors 
28,000 motor trucks 
12,000 hoists 
12,608 electric mining machines 


These products are EXCLUSIVE of 
thousands of machines used in prepa- 
ration plants, auxiliary products, parts, 
tools, etc. 


* Market Outlook 


An example of this rapid trend to 
mechanical methods is the increase in 
mechanical loading of bituminous coal 
mined underground. In the years from 
1928 to 1943 this rose from 25 mil- 
lion tons to 250 millions. . . a ten-fold 
increase! YET—only 40% of capacity. 

This fact is important to manufac- 
turers of all kinds of equipment and 
supplies: not because of the loading 
machines themselves, BUT— when me- 
chanical loading methods are adopted, 
every other operation must be improved 
and speeded up as well, Cutting, drill- 
ing and shooting must be improved ; 
haulage speeded up; larger cars or 
other improved transportation equip- 
ment adopted; more permanent 
haulways built; electrical distribution 
equipment enlarged and improved ; 
pumping and ventilating systems 
geared to mechanical mining require- 
ments—and preparation facilities on 
the surface vastly improved. 

Combined with this trend to me- 
chanical mining are seven sound rea- 
sons why the coal industry market is 
one which manufacturers find of great 
current and future importance: 


1. Coal is vital to the war effort, and 
mining is getting liberal allowances 


— 





for needed equipment. 


2. The coal industry has had no war 
expansion. No postwar over capa- 
city or surplus will exist. 


3. There will be no cutbacks because 
of overproduction or changed mili- 
tary requirements. 


4. Coal is always the basic fuel. Mak- 
ing plastics, chemicals, and probably 
gasoline will also need millions of 
tons. 


5. Machine methods, while fully ac- 
cepted by mine men, are still to be 
adopted by much of the coal in- 
dustry. 


6. A large percentage of the machines 
and equipment now in use are ob- 
solete, or badly worn by wartime 
pressure for coal. 


The coal industry has made money 
and saved for postwar moderniza- 
tion, Ir MUST mechanize further 
if it is to meet America’s postwar 
industrial needs. 


* Editorial Influence 


COAL AGE serves the interests of 
men engaged in the production and 
primary distribution of anthracite and 
bituminous coal, including sales and 
Operating executives, managers and su- 
pervisors of all grades, and electrical 
mechanical, preparation and safety men. 

It has three major editorial objectives: 


1. Increasing markets—which involves 
quality improvement through better 

















production, research into new uses, 
and expansion of existing outlets 
Promoting better industry-employee 
and government-public relations 


N 


3. Reducing cost and promoting safe 
operation in deep and strip mining 
ente rprises 


As the primary technical publication 
in the field, COAL AGE provides the 
latest news on operating data, develop 
ments in mining methods, new ideas 
and equipment, suggestions and help 
that will make it possible to mine 
MORE coal, at LOWER COST, 
FASTER, with greater safety 


Regular monthly features include 
NEWS FROM THE FIELD’, 
TIMELY OPERATING IDEAS’, 
FOREMEN’S FORUM STATE 


BOARD QUESTIONS” and “TIPS 
FROM MANUFACTURERS ~—all 
detailing equipment news and methods 
of interest to the readers 

* NET PAID CIRCULATION —ABC 


The 66‘¢ increase in paid ABC cir 
culation credited to COAL AGE in the 
past few years provides conclusive evi 
dence that coal mining men want and 
need the unusual reader service that 
COAL AGE brings them 








12,716 Paid Subscribers 
ee 1944 











This circulation is concentrated 87% 
in the important supervisory and buy 
ing classifications of managing execu 
tives, superintendents, mine and de 
partment managers, engineers, foremen 
and operating bosses 


* Advertising: 


With a tot of 15134 4 


pages ot dis 


play idvertising m O44 SOY mor 
than the mn st pul lication COAI 
AGE is ut wstionably the industry's 
first lvertising medium. And the ad 
vantage was not top-heavy in one clas 
sthcation and weak in another, COAT 
AGGE led across the board in almost 
EVERY product group, with tremen 


! ! 
dous leads in most of them 





BREAKDOWN OF ADVERTISING 


BY INDUSTRY OPERATION 











Number Pages of 

INDUSTRY OPERATION of Display 
Advertisers Advertising 

St I i « anlgbiatehas adm hw hG a Ta weak be 39 156.37 
EE er een eee 19 125.25 
ee Rs as okey Ghee os dw are es 16 93.58 
ogy ke er eee 2 18.00 
Power Transmission Equipment..................+5. 4 17.33 
eT ee eT ee wae 23 100.08 
Safety Equipment & Supplies...................... 5 27.00 
rr ee Cocos. ou ee eas VEER EK ows 19 112.50 
ND ces ena ec cucane's 13 39.01 
General Mining Machinery...................0006: 13 236.00 
a RE ET Ee PETE eeee TET eee 6 24.90 
Miscellaneous 14 47.4) 
RS 5 Sel abe a etek cee ees . 45 364.67 
Underground Equipment...................504-- : 23 150.97 
ee re 24! 1513.07 




















* Readership: 


The superior position that COAL 
AGE has maintained since its first 
issue in October, 1911, was revealed by 
recent independently conducted reader 
surveys: First choice mentions in EACH 
survey showed a preference of BET- 
TER THAN THREE AND ONE. 
HALF TO ONE.FOR COAL AGE 


* Advertising Services: 


First in editorial prestige, paid cir- 
culation and advertising, COAL AGE 
offers these additional services to ad- 
vertisers and prospects interested in the 
coal mining industry 


THE MINING CATALOGS (a consoli- 
dation and enlargement of the former 
Coal Mining Catalogs’ and “Metal 
and Non-Metallic Mining Catalogs’’), 
the industry's most complete reference 
book of what to buy and where to buy 
it—providing advertisers minimum 
guaranteed readership of 10,000 top 
buying influences 


COAL MINE DIRECTORY—a compact 
selling guide to all important mines 
throughout the United States and 
Canada—of inestimable value to man- 
ufacturers and their salesmen. 


COAL AGE NEWS*—a monthly report 
on news and developments in anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal mining, of 
interest to makers of mining machinery, 
equipment and supplies, their salesmen 
and field representatives. 


*F ree on requeat 





MARKET REPORTS—data and photos 
pertaining to the coal mining industry, 
available to advertisers, prospects, and 
agencies, upon request. 


a, 


R INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 
~ ¥ 


THE McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Fi 


MEADQUARTERS FO 
wT. 






. 


Personnel 
ALFRED M. STAEHLE Publisher 
IvAN A. GIVEN . d Editor 
Representatives 


New York 18, New York 
330 West 42nd Street 


Philadelphia 2, Penna 

J. F. CLeary 16 South Broad Street 

S. J. ALLING Chicago 11, Illinois 

520 North Michigan Ave 

W. M. SPEARS .Cleveland 15, Ohio 
1510 Hanna Building 

C. J. CoasH St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Continental Building 


W.S. DRAKE ....738 Oliver Bldg 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


R. C. MAULTSBY Atlanta 3, Georgia 
1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg 


H. C. ROWELL 


T. E. ALCORN 
F. W. Roets 


W.A. PoTTER 


.Los Angeles 13, Calit 


Roy N. PHELAN Pacific Finance Bldg 


E. L. TAGGART 
J. W. OTTERSON 
C. W. DysINGER 


San Francisco 4, ‘ ali 
68 Post Street 
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omical to operate are being kept in pro- 
duction to fuel the war effort. As a re- 
sult, the pressure for new openings is in- 
creasing and numerous companies plan 
new properties, when the equipment be- 
comes available, to replace worked-out 
or high-cost operations. 

Mechanical mining and preparation 
and more efficient methods keep costs 
down while wage rates are increased, 
make possible higher quality and pro- 
mote safety. Coal also is actively en- 
gaged in achieving better relations with 
employees by improving working and 
living conditions. It is actively engaged 
in building goodwill with the public. It 
is increasing its support for research, 
including such important items as im- 
proved coal-burning locomotives, liquid 
fuel and low-cost gas from coal, new 
and efficient home-heating and air-con- 
ditioning units and forge-firing and fur- 
nace heating with pulverized coal. 

Over 500 plants, including mines, 
washeries, breakers, dredges, etc., are 
in operation in the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite industry, which employed an 
average of 79,000 men in 1943. The 
value of its product is estimated at 
$307,000,000 at the breaker, washery 
or dredge, compared with $272,000,000 
in 1942. 

In the bituminous industry, mines 
producing 1,000 tons or more per year 
totalled 5,777 in 1938. The total in- 
creased to 6,972 in 1942, while the total 
of all mines is probably 16,000 or more. 
The value of the product of all opera- 
tions in’ 1941 was $1,000,000,000, rising 
in 1943 to $1,391,507,000. Average 
number of men employed in the bitu- 
minous industry in 1943 was 461,990. 


Preparation 


Growth of mechanical mining under- 
ground and in strip pits is paralleled 
by increased activity in preparation 
improvements, including wide-spread 
installation of mechanical - cleaning 
equipment. Some 102 anthracite and 
bituminous preparation plants with a 
total hourly capacity of 17,800 tons 
were built or modernized in 1944, ac- 
cording to data collected by Ccal Age, 
making the total for the period 1928 to 
1944, inclusive, 1,640 with a total ca- 
pacity of 345,167 tons per hour. 


REPARATION CONSTRUCTION 





Number Capacity 
of Tons per 

Plants Hour 

é 633 21,000 
132 35.000 

131 33,000 

y hee wan ; 121 28,575 
19 ere + 65 11,620 
Pe svenawenwie 69 11,400 
55 15.100 

105 2; 302 

is aed an 101 27,074 

sSvboboasna thon ee 100 18,197 

72 15.090 

er 102 i6,881 

4 Mkteee was Se 21,997 
4 cpavenndeae 152 27,208 
cnehen GOO Ceres 65 12,805 

85 11,117 

102 17,800 

gt et Cee Paes 1,640 345,167 


— 


*Includes rebuilt plants and major installa- 
tons f preparation equipment in existing 
ruc\ ures. 





Coal Production, 1944 


(In Thousands of net tons) 


Trent Vie keane a cs wanda 0s eeaan 164,912 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) ........ 144,408 
eae eer er 77,400 
Ee ay ee pe 72,407 
Pennsylvania (anthracite) ......... 64,113 
SOE SEDs 40 cdeis oe tenes lokewe ceases 31,416 
Indiana ..... re Sa ee ea 28,140 
TG «sco WON 6.0 Riuion.o «6 aibte ... 19,900 
Alabama A oe 4 cose Benue 
2. ~<a rR ae 9,560 
GE 6 « Gee éxs Dia ae aero’ 8,195 
ne >u20 cd cdecdsdbales wares aut 7,400 
| a ee ee ee 7.206 
ED ts oe a bee Ce eke eae es 4,784 
Montana 4,747 
Kansas a 3,316 
SI (65 o's ae awa ke kc eb BOW ew eb tbe 2,756 
DT vc oa i npeewesss deo 2,515 
PE edhiecgesunse<ieeseesvancednee 2,259 
OE EE I 1,896 
Maryland 1,876 
New Mexico 1,754 
Washington .. iene ah cornet 1,515 
Michigan ....... panWaee d0e wh as 141 
Texas Lane — ane aad 130 

ts 681.455 


—Coal Age. 





A large percentage of tons per hour 
in 1944 represented individual mechan- 
ical cleaners or new plants equipped 
with mechanical cleaning units. With 
this increase in facilities, it is esti- 
mated that there is a resultant rise in 
the outnnt mechanically cleaned to 
150,000,000 tons or more in the bitu- 
minous industry in 1944, or 24.2 per 
cent of total output. In the anthracite 
industry practically the entire output 
has been mechanically cleaned for years. 

Units of mechanical loading equip- 
ment sold in 1944 numbered 1,033, 286 
being mobile loaders; 39, scrapers; 708, 
conveyors. These were for underground 
use only. 


Aside from mechanical-cleaning 
equipment, preparation improvements 
involve the extensive installation of 
such new and improved equipment as 
heat-drying plants, screens (both shak- 
ing and vibrating), screen plate and 
cloth, transfer and mixing conveyors, 
loading booms, picking tables, crushers, 
tramp-iron magnets, oil or chemical 
spraying sysiems for dust-proofing, 
special picking lights and other facili- 
ties, plus the necessary structural steel, 
concrete foundations, siding and roof- 
ing, windows and doors, chutes and 
plates, power-transmission equipment, 
motors, controls and wiring. 
cal plants also use pumps, piping, 
valves, tanks, thickeners and clarifiers 
and spray nozzles, as well as dust-col- 
lecting svstems in dry-cleaning install- 
ations. Heating boilers and auxiliaries 
and laboratories accompany many in- 
stallation 


Purchases 


Maintenance and supplies cost mines 
from 30 to 40 cents per ton of coal, or 
$250 million yearly, according to Mech- 
anization. Annual purchases include 
300,000 tons of steel; 16 million pounds 
of copper; 12 million square yards of 
textiles; 170 million ties and pieces of 
timber. Power costs $42 million per 
year. 

Mines also use large quantities of 
lubricating oil, electric bulbs, truck 
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Mechani- 


tires, V-belt, pipe, rock dust, wire and 
cable, manila rope, and cutting machine 
bits. 

About 100 million tons of coal was 
produced by stripping in 1944. This 
was 15.3 per cent of the total. Pennsyl- 
vania leads in strip production, fol- 
lowed by Illinois and Indiana. Strip 
mines operate 1,297 shovels. 


Consumption 


The Bureau of Mines gives the fol- 
lowing estimate of bituminous coal 
consumption during the 12 months end- 
ing March 31, 1945: 


Tons 

(000) % 
tailroads (class No. 1)......... 130,638 22.2 
Oe ae | Ce 130,192 22.1 
Retail dealer deliveries......... 128,871 21.9 
By-product coke ovens........ 94.315 16.0 
Electric power utilities......... 77,923 13.3 
Steel and rolling mills.......... 10,661 1.8 
Beehive coke ovens............ 10,034 1.7 
Ce GD. senwecankebowenaes 3,750 0.6 
Coml @ae retorts... ..cccccccceses 1,535 0.3 


587,919 


Exports, bunkers and colliery not 


Total 
Note: 
included. 


Coke and Byproducts 


The production of coke registered an- 
other increase in 1943 as a result of 
increased demand of the iron and steel 
industry for metallurgical fuel. The 
total output of byproduct and beehive 
coke was 71,640,951 net tons, an in- 
crease of 1.4 per cent over 1942. Coking 
and distillation of coal eventually give 
rise to a long list of byproducts which 
reach into almost all walks of life, in 
addition to their importance in indus- 
try and war. The accelerated rate of 
by-product coke oven operations re- 
sulted in substantial increases in the 
output of gas, tar, crude light oil and 
ammonia. 


Distribution 


Coal wholesale establishments of all 
types numbered 1,235 in 1939, accord- 
ing to the Census of Business. Net 
sales were $939,764,000. 


The following table divides whole- 


salers by types of establishments: 
Net Sales 
No. $(000) 


Full service and limited func- 
tion wholesalers .......... 919 


: 512,835 
Manufacturers’ sales branches 


EE 6 Gb tcaee ee senes 6 6,461 
Without stocks ........ ove, 16,199 
Agents and brokers........... 305 404,269 


Thirteen coal wholesalers reporting 
to the Bureau of the Census had 1943 
sales 141 per cent above 1939. The 1943 
gain over 1942 was 28 per cent. 


There are approximately 30,000 re- 
tail coal dealers, according to Black 
Diamond. 

They are large users of motor trucks, 
conveyors, and special types of coal 
storage and handling equipment, em- 
ploying motor trucks for hauling fuel, 
lumber, ice and other products. 


Associations 
American Coal Sales Assn., Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. 
American Retail Coal Assn., 180 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 












x The BEST WAY TO 


COAL’S $400,000,000 


Coal’s market involved in 1944 a 
total of $400,000,000.00. The indus- 
try’s 5,945 coal companies, operating 
7,473 coal mines, consumed, among 
other items, 300,000 net tons of steel, 
16,000,000 pounds of copper, 191,- 
000,000,000 pounds of explosives, 
12,000,000 square yards of textiles, 
and 170,000,000 pieces of ties and 
timbers—in producing its greatest 
production of 685,000,000 tons of 


coal. 


To reach this great market your 
sales program should be directed to: 
(1) the bituminous industry’s 1,810 
major properties, and the anthracite 
industry's 411, and (2) the key oper- 
ating personnel at each of these prop- 
erties. These 2,22] mines are respon- 
sible for approximately 93 percent of 
the nation’s annual coal tonnage. The 
design of Mechanization—an average 
of 6.4 copies placed monthly in each 
of the above-mentioned major prop- 
with 6] 


erties percent of its total 


circulation going to the executive 


group responsible for purchases— will 


Detailed Statistics 
Upon Request 







help to influence the men you wish 
to sell. 
1937, 


has as its single purpose the dispens- 


Mechanization, founded in 


ing of pertinent information relative 
to the modernization of coal proper- 
ties. Since organization is still the 
prime factor in publishing, the group 
behind a publication should in every 
way reflect the industry it serves. The 
which 


Mechanization 


esteem with coal 


hold 


from this premise—for every man 


operators 


stems directly 


on the staff is and has been affiliated 
with the coal industry for years. 
Mechanization’s staff is headed by a 
group of people with a definite “coal” 
background—who are not only well 
known among operating men, but 
who sit in on the industry’s affairs 
as an integral part. Editorial mate- 
rial presented is therefore written by 
a staff of practical operating men for 


the coal industry’s key executives. 


As an indicator of the manner in 
which Mechanization may serve you, 
consider the publication’s “exclusive” 
circulation. We believe this an im- 
unreceived 


portant factor, since an 


magazine is generally one unread. 
Mechanization’s exclusive circulation 
covers than 


more 700 presidents, 


vice-presidents and general managers 





Ihe MAGAZINE of MODERN COAL 


WASHINGTON © NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ® PITTSBURGH 


more than 350 superintendents and 
assistants—and over 2,000 engineers. 
An exclusive circulation in excess of 
3,000 key officials is in itself worth 


serious consideration. 


Mechanization consider: 


spends 
able monies each year in checking 
and rechecking the pulse of its reader 
audience—surveys made not only 
from the headquarters office. but also 
by independent organizations of na- 
tional standing. Copies of these sur- 
veys, available upon request, show 
Mechanization as the “preferred” 
publication in every recipient group 
from president down to foreman and 


The 1944 report— 


showed that 


mine manager. 
with 2,292 replies 
80.98 percent of the men replying 
preferred Mechanization, or thought 
it the equal of any other magazine 
serving the. field. The chart on this 
page, showing Mechanization’s ad- 
vertising growth by fiscal years since 
reader 


its inception, reflects this 


audience. 


We will be pleased to have a rep- 
resentative call and place full infor- 
mation, both on coal as a market and 
on our publication, before you at 


your convenience. 


MECHANIZATION, INC. 
MUNSEY BLDG. 


WASH. 4 
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nts and . 
sineers, 
cess of MEC HANNUAL is a unique pub- 
worth lication in that it is the authoritative 
reference book for the “planning 
group of operators, financiers and 
nsider- . . 
engineers responsible for new devel- 
ecking opments for and within the coal indus- 
pene try. It represents the only SINGLE 
, source of vital statistics—and trends 
ut also . . 
on coal production and preparation. 
sb, In addition, it presents pertinent origi- 
“ait nal studies of specialized subjects. 
show 
erred” Mechannual is not a “catalogue”, 
group nor “year book”, in the accepted defi- 
— nitions of those terms. IT IS AN ORIG- 
port INAL STUDY of a vital subject. Its 
d that authority is attested by its national 
plying and international acceptance. Present- 
anil ed once each year, it is purchased 
wasine ($3.00 per copy) by some 3,000 key 
- én coal executives who are responsible 
"5 ad- for the origination, planning, financ- 
» alee ing and development of all major pro- 
veoiee grams within the industry. 
a rep 
infor 
et and 7: se 
al 









NSISTENT, CONSECUTIVE 
\DVERTISING GROWTK CAN 

NLY BE A REFLECTION OF 
EXCELLENT READER AUDIENCE 


_ ADVERTISING ACCEPTANCE 


AOVERTIGING FOR FIRGT HALF OF 1945 I6 
2) PERCENT AHEAD OF SAME 1944 PERIOD 
ieee: , 
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Anthracite Industries, Inc., 101 Park 
Ave., New York. 

Anthracite Institute, 19 Rector St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Anthracite Operators’ Assn., Miners 
National Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 East 
42nd St., New York. 

National Coal Assn., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Stoker Manufacturers Assn., 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Coal Age 1945 Media and Market File 


In this folder, Coal Age gives basic 
facts about the industry and its cover- 


age. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


PRODUCTION 
A. 8. M. BE, Mechanical Catalog and Di- 
rectory. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PrRocEss INDUSTRIES.) 


Coal Age, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 





Inc. Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 6th. Forms close 15th. N.LA.A. 


statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 12,563; (gross), 13,578. 
Operating companies and executives, 
1,674; engineer, 405; supts. and foremen, 


7,039; er workers, 1,531; equipment, 
660; others, 1,117. Rates—Less than 
pages, $265.00 per page; 3 pages, $250.00 
per page; 6 pages, $239.00; 9 pages, 
234.00; 12 pages, $229.00; 18 pages. 
224.00; 24 pages, $219.00; 36 pages, 
$214.00; 48 pages, $204.00. 


Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, green, 

$35; bleed, $40. 
For additional 

pages 158-59 


data see insert between 





Coal Association Message, 204 Ganster 
Bullding, Reading, Pa. Published by Penn- 
sylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Ass'‘n, 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x9%. Published 
15th. Forms close 9th. Agency discounts, 








15-0. Circulation, 900. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 26.00 $13.50 
Coal Heat. 
(See Air CONDITIONING.) 
Coal Mining, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 


22, Pa. Published by Modern Mining Pub. 
Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $1.25. Trim 
size, 8% x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,200. Rates— 
Standard red, blue, green, yellow, a. 


Times 1 Page Page age 
1 $135.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 
3 120.00 70.00 40.00 

100.00 60.00 35.00 


standard red, blue, green, yellow, $30. 





Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, including 
Directory of Mines, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 


Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Forms 


close Jan. 15th. Agency discounts, none. 
Circulation, (Sworn) 4,978, among retail 
dealers, wholesalers and coal buyers for 
railroads, utilities and industrial plants, 
etc. Rates—1l1 page, $150; $100 each addi- 
tional page; % page, $100; 10% discount 
for 3-year contract. 

Standard red, $35; additional Pages, $25; 
bleed, 20%. 





MacQuown’s Buying Guide of Mine Sup- 
plies and Equipment, 1201 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by National 
Coal Publications. Type page, 8x10. 
Published August 15. Forms close Au- 
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guest 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 page, $150; 2 pages, $270; 3 or more 
pages, $125 per page. Color, 25%; bleed, 
25%. 





MacQuewn’s Coal Directory and Buyer's 
Guide, 1201 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Published by National Coal Publications. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 
9%x12%. Type page, 8x16. Published 
September 15. Forms close September 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2%. Rates—l page, 
$200; 4% page, $125; % page, $75. 

Color, 25% additional. 


PA 


Mechanization, 406 ‘Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Published by Mechaniza- 





tion, Inc. Est. 1937. Coal Industry. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 413/16x7 15/32. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation, 11,808; 
(gross), 13,496. Officers, 2,310; supts., 
1,807; mining, elec., mech. engrs., etc., 
2,431; foremen and assts., 3,795; compa- 


purchasing agents, 281; others, 
1,350. Rates—Less than 3 pages, 220; 
3 fesse $210; 6 ages, $200; 12 pages, 
$180; % page, $115; % page, $60. 
Standard color, $30; bleed, no charge. 
For additional data see pages 160-61. 


nies, 125; 





Mechannual, 406 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. Published by Mechanization, 
Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6x¥. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
November. Forms close Oct. 15th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2 N. I. A. A. report on re- 
quest. Circulation (Sworn), 3,000. Bank- 
ing officials, chairmen of boards, presi- 
dents, 1,021; vice presidents, general man- 


agers, 456; general superintendents, 515; 
purchasing agents, 298; mining engi- 
neers, 461; others, 249. Rates—$150 page; 


bleed, no charge. 





The Mining Catalogs. 
(See METALS AND NON-METALLIC MINING) 





Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 


Mining Congress Journal, 309 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Published by 
American Mining Congress. Est. 19165. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. N. IL. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion, 11,656; (gross), 12,114. Operating 
companies, 228; gen. mgrs., gen. supts. 
and asst. production megrs., supts. and 
asst. purchasing agts., 3,731; engineers, 
2,309; foremen, 3,632; machinery, 753; 
others, 1,181. Rates—l1 page, 160; 3 


Pages, $150; 6 pages, $135; 12 pages, $120. 
Color, $30; bleed, no charge. 








Mining Technology. 
(See METAL aND NON-METALLIC MINING.) 





Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanica! 


Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
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Western Canada Coal Review, 365 Ban- 
natyne Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Est. 1918. 
Published by Home mee or, 7 Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1l 
page, 7%x10. Published igth. 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sept., 1944, 4,082, including 500 








controlled. Retailers, 3,340; operators, 
322; others, 430. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
; $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 26.00 
60.00 35.00 21.00 
13 60.00 30.00 18.66 
Seen” red, $15; other colors, $25; bleed, 
RETAIL 
American Coal Journal, 55 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18. Published by A. J. Casey 
Est. 1908. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, none. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 76.00 40.00 25.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 





Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by The Black Diamond 
Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished bi-weekly Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday preceding. Agency discounts, 


none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Hy Page 
1 $110.00 $ 58.00 2.00 
13 99.00 52.00 28.00 
26 95.00 60.00 26.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, 25%. 





The Coal Dealer, 529 Second Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis. Published by Northwestern 
Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x9. 
Published 10th. Forms close list. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly f tage % Page 
$ 80.00 0 $ 28.00 
6 70.00 43.00 24.00 
12 65.00 38.00 22.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 


Coal Herald-Stoker and Air-Conditioner, 
141 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. Published 
by The Coal Herald, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 








7%x10%. Published 5th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $132.50 $ 69.00 $ 40.00 
6 127.50 67.50 37.50 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Color rate, $20; bleed rate, $15. 
Fuel Digest, 1214 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde 
Park 36 (Boston), Mass. Published by 


Tribune Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 10%x14. Type 
page, 9x12. Published Wed. every other 
week. Forms close Monday. Agency dis- 


counts, 0-2. Circulation, 5,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.00 $ 30.00 
7 94.00 48.00 28.00 
12 90.00 46.00 27.00 


green, or blue, $25 


— 


Standard red, 





Retail Coalman, 1508-9 Monadnock Bldg. 














Chicago. Published by Retail Coa)man, 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pubd- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Ag zency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1l1 page, $55 th 
page, $45; % page, $25; % page, §1/.0! 
Color, $15 per page. 
Saward’s Annual, 15 Park Row. Ne¥ 
York 7. Est. 1945. Price, $3.50 Type 
page, 5x7. Published annually. HKates~ 
1 page, $75; % page, $40; 4% page, $9 
Color, $25. 
Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, Ne¥ 
York 7. Published by Estate of Frederick 
W. Saward. Est. 1918. Subscription, § 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page. 8% 
11%. Published Saturday. Forms clos¢ 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, none. Cir 
culation, 5,038. Rates, consecutive inse™ 
tions— 
Times 1 Page % Page , Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25. 
12 75.00 40.00 22.00 
Color, $35; bleed, $10. 
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Commerce and Distribution 





The Bureau of the Census summar- 
ized its 1939 findings as follows: 184,- 
244 manufacturing’ establishments, 
$56,828,807,000; 200,573 wholesale es- 
tablishments, $55,265,640,000; 1,770,355 
retail establishments, $42,041,780,000; 
645,966 service establishments, $3,410,- 
202,000; 44,917 amusement places, 
$998,079,000. 

These huge sums represented the in- 
comes and expenditures of the 131,669,- 
275 persons making up the population 
of the United States April 1, 1940. 

The number of persons 14 years or 
over on April 1, 1940, was 101,102,924. 
Their status was given as follows: 


fe OS ere ee 52,789,499 
DEE ae iehantdvaeassdeben es 44,045,137 
On public — ~eenpegenell work. 2,529,606 
Seeking work ... we 5,093,810 

Not in the labor force. ad nd Gs ae 48,313,425 
Engaged in own homes......... 28,931,869 
ie 2 ood chen heads wea teenie 9,013,342 
Unable to work ..... 5,268,727 
Di DEED eaceicnacavncs oes 1,176,993 
REE dec bediuud dew t nee abanaed ad 3,922 494 
Division of 1940 population by major 

groups: Urban, 74,423,702, including 


330,706 classified as urban farm; rural 
farm, 30,216,188; rural non-farm, 27,- 
029,385. 

The population gain over 1930 was 
7.2 per cent, or less than half of that 
reported in any previous census. The 
population, the Bureau of the Census 
explained, is failing to maintain its 
numbers by 4 per cent per generation. 
The war gave great impetus to mar- 
riages and births, however. 

The Office of Price Administration 
reported that the number of ration 
books outstanding in Dec., 1943, was 
128,760,419, or 2.2 per cent below the 
1940 population figure. 

The Bureau of the Census estimated 
the civilian labor force in March, 1945, 
at 51,660,000, of whom 50,830,000 were 
employed and 830,000 unemployed. The 
U. S. Department of Labor reported 
37,998,000 persons in non-agricultural 


establishments, divided as _ follows: 
manufacturing, 15,401,000; mining, 
796,000; construction, 598,000; trans- 


portation and utilities, 3,785,000; trade, 
7,048,000; financial, service, etc., 4,377,- 
000; government, 5,993,000. 


Size of Families 


_ From the marketing viewpoint, chief 
interest in population figures centered 
in the reduction in the average number 
of persons per family from 4.1 in 1930 
to 3.8 in 1940. The result was to in- 
crease the number of families from 29,- 
94,663 to 34,855,552, a gain of 16.6 
Per cent. While this was considerably 
below the 23 per cent increase recorded 
in 1930, it was far greater than the 
Percentage of increase in population. 
Urban families are composed of an 
verare of 3.6 persons, a more generous 
reproduction scale in the rural districts 
resulting in an average of 4.0. For cen- 
Us purposes, urban places are defined, 
with few exceptions, as incorporated 
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places having 2,500 or more inhabi- 
tants; the remainder of the population 
being classified as rural. 

The largest families are found in the 
South Atlantic division, with an aver- 
age of 4.2; the smallest in the Pacific 
division with 3.2. Family averages for 
other geographic divisions: New Eng- 
land, 3.8; Middle Atlantic, 3.8; East 
North Central, 3.7; West North Cen- 
tral, 3.7; East South Central, 4.1; West 
South Central, 3.9; Mountain, 3.7. 
Among the states, North Carolina has 
the largest average number of persons 
per family, 4.5, and Washington, Ore- 
gon and California the lowest, 3.2 each. 

‘vhe median age of the country’s pop- 
ulation in 1940 was 29 years. The me- 
dian age of the urban population was 
31.0; of the rural nonfarm, 27.7; and of 
the farm, 24.3. The median age of the 
white population was 29.4 years and of 
nonwhites, 25.2 years. The median age 
of all males was 29.1 years and of fe- 
males, 29.0. In urban areas, the median 
ages were 31.0 and 30.9, respectively; 
in rural nonfarm sections, 28.0 and 
27.2, and in farm areas, 24.8 and 23.8. 
Thus ia 1940 “the average American” 
was 2% years older than in 1930 and 
6 years older than in 1900. 


Color of Population 


Native whites numbered 106,795,732, 
or 81.1 per cent. Of the native white 
population, 53,437,533 was male, and 
53,358,199 female. 

Foreign-born white population num- 
bered 11,419,138, or 8.7 per cent of the 
total, there being 6,011,015 males and 
5,408,123 females. Negro population 


races numbered 588,887, or 0.4 per cent 
of the total, with 344,066 males and 
244,881 females. 

The native white population was 
divided as follows by ages: 


No. Per cent 

Under 5 years......... 9,221,184 8.6 
> Oe FD Pa dasccde 9,307,367 8.7 
Be GO 36 POR cadecves 10,298,944 9.6 
> Gl Be MOS écee 5 6% 10,799,262 10.1 
20 to 34 yemers......... 10,130,640 9.5 
25 to 29 years . 9,479,994 8.9 
30 to 34 years......... 8,497,387 8.0 
SE Ce BO PORES. cccecccs 7,468,265 7.0 
49 206 G6 YORES.«.ccese. 6,673,013 6.3 
45 to 4B VORIBs.cccciece 6,028,851 5.7 
50 to 54 years 5,114,739 4.8 
Se OO Be Wee scéccas 4,108,095 3.9 
60 to 64 years......... 3,347,818 3.1 
GE te GD VOMES..ccccces 2,686,518 2.5 
70 to 74 years......... 1,798,386 1.7 
cs fee 1,835,269 BY 

106,795,732 100.0 


Of the 11,419,138 foreign-born white 
persons in the United States in 1940, 
Italy was the birthplace of the largest 
percentage, 14.2. Germany was claimed 
by 10.8 per cent; Russia, 9.1; Poland, 
8.7; Canada, 6.7; Engiand, 5.4; Irish 
Free State, 5.0. The remainder came 
from a score of other countries. 


National Income 


National income in 1944 was esti- 
mated to be more than $157 billion, a 
new peak. Retail sales were estimated 
at $69,275 millions, compared with $48,- 
329,652,000 in 1929, the highest mark 
until the war. Higher prices in 1944, 
however, made the comparison with 
1929 less favorable to the later year. 


Associations 
American Retail Federation, 1627 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
oe of Commerce of U. S., 1615 


was 12,865,518, or 9.8 per cent of the H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
total. It was made up of 6,269,038 Stadlonst Assn. of Credit Men, 1 
males and 6,596,480 females. Other Park Ave., New York. 

Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


Boston Business, 80 Federal St., Boston. 
Published by Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 





lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ry Frage 
1 $100.00 $ 70.00 0 
6 95.00 66.50 + 33: 25 
12 90.00 63.00 31.50 
Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by McGraw Hill Pub. 


Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 84% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 16 days preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2 ine 
statement on request. Circulation, 126,2 
(gross), 132,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1,135.00 $795.00 $415.00 

13 1,075.00 750.00 395.00 
26 1,015.00 705.00 375.00 
52 955.00 660.00 355.00 
Run of Publication Color Rates— 

1 13 6 52 
1 pase $1,305 $1,230 $1,165 $1,105 

965 905 855 810 
Bleed pages, 10%. 


25, 1945 


Chain Store Age (Administration Edition 
Combination), 185 Madison Ave. New 
York 16. Published by Chain Store Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
24th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, ze eaet 
(gross), 17, 720, 5c-$1 dry goods and 7 
store chains, 1,535; drug chains, 936: 
rocery chains, 2,616; other chains, 595. 
hain store managers 5c-$1, dry goods 
and dept. store chains, 1,255; drug chains, 


3,036; grocery chains, 1,604; ‘misc., includ- 

ing dept. heads, mfrs., etc., 4,399. Rates— 

Times 1 Page bh l’age ™% Page 
1 $425.00 $325.00 $170.00 
6 385.00 280.00 150.00 

12 350.00 255.00 130.00 


Color (red), $85 $85 per page. 


Chain Store Annual eniieens Directory, 
185 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pub- 


lished by Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 
1925. Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Dec. Forms close Nov. 15. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
15,000. Rates—1 page, $350; % page, $185; 
% page, $100. 

Standard red, $80. 
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Chicage Journal of Commerce & La Salle 
Street Journal, Chicago 90. Est. 1920. Per 
copy .07. Type page, 16%x21%. Published 
every business morning. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, P. O. State- 
ment, 26,249. Rates—l1 line, 45c; 1,000, 
40c; 5,000, 32c; 13 times, 40c; 52 times, 
32c; 104 times, 30c. 
For additional data see page 165. 





Clevelander, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, O. Published by Cleveland 





Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
quiation, ‘see. Rates— Pp p 
mes age e age 
1 7 88.00 ? 69.00 fist 
6 82.00 47.00 27.00 
12 76.00 41.00 23.00 
Commerce Magazine, 1 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2. Published by Chicago Asso- 
clation of Commerce. st. 1904. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 





lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,686; (gross) 

13,011. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $125.00 $ 95.00 
6 165.00 112.50 87.50 
12 150.00 100.00 80.00 

Commonwealth. The, 111 N. Fifth St., 


Richmond 19, Va. Published by Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1934. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 74x10. Published ist. Forms 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 7,184. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 4 rege % Page 

1 $100.00 56.00 $ 38.50 

92.50 50.75 35.50 

12 85.00 46.50 32.75 





Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park 
Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. Published by 
National Association of Credit Men. Est. 
1898. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, (Sworn), 22,429. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $220.00 $120.00 
6 230.00 165.00 90.00 
12 200.00 145.00 80.00 


Standard color, $50. 





Credit Executive, 354 Fourth Ave., New 


York 10. Published by New York Credit 
Men's Ass'n. Est. 1907. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, 3,200. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 19.00 
6 50.00 25.00 12.50 





Credit World, 218 Shell Bidzg., St. Louis 3, 





Mo Published by Nat'l Retail Credit 
Ass'n. Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 16,971. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 
1 $156.00 87.50 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 78.75 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 
Daily Journal of Commerce, 711 S. W. 
14th Ave., Portland, Ore. Est. 1893. Sub- 
scription, $15. Published mornings except 
Sunday. Forms close 5 p. m. day pre- 
ceding. Type page, 10x16%. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,100. Rates 


-Flat, $0.07 per line; legal, $1 per inch; 
political, $1.50 per inch. 





The Detroiter, Wayne & Lafayette Bivd., 
Detroit, Mich. Published y Detroit 
Board of Commerce. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Type page, 7% x10. Published 





Monday. Forms close Friday. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. tes — 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
13 95.00 55.00 30.00 
26 90.00 50.00 28.00 
52 $0.00 45 00 23.00 
Color, red, $30. 
Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave.. New York 11. 
Published by B. C. Forbes & Sens Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1917. Subscription, $4. Trim 
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size, 7%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst and 15th. Forms close 12 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. -LA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 68,471; 





(gross), 69,829. Rates— 

Times 1 vous y rege os rege 
1 $760.00 $500.00 $250.00 
12 6756.00 450.00 2256.00 

Inside page, 2 colors, $900; (black one 

color); bleed, 10%. . 

Fortune, Empire State Bldg., New York 


1. Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 10%x13. Type 
page, 8%x11. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 18th second preceding mo. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
1 Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page Page 
$1,850.00 4.55% teas 

6 1,757.50 878.75 439.38 
12 1,665.00 832.50 416.25 


Color, $2,625 per 4-color page; $2,330 per 
black and one-color page; bleed, 15%. 





Greater Pittsburgh, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $1. Type page, 7%x9%. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—l1 inch, $3; 
inches, $2.75 per inch; 360 inches, $2. 
Colors, 25%. 





Gregg Writer, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Est. 1898. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. 
Published list except July and Aug. 
Forms close 2 months preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 89,742. Rates 
ter space. $250; % page, $125; % page, 





Harvard Business Review, Soldiers Field, 
Boston 63, Mass. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 5%x8. Published quar- 
terly, Mar., June, Sept., Dec. Forms close 


Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 65.0 
4 100.00 55.00 





Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, 1603 K St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Published by American Statistical 
Ass'n. Est. 1888. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 6%x8. Type page, 4%x7. Published 
quarterly, Mar. Forms close ist pre- 
ceding month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 4,163. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4 Page 
1 $50.00 30.0 
4 45.00 27.00 


Kansas Citian, 1028 Baltimore St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. Published by Chamber of 





Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 1915. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 85%x11%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published Ist Tuesday. Forms 


close Wednesday preceding. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,700. Rates— 
Times 1 Page y page Page 
1 $ 75.00 40.00 25.00 
6 70.00 37.50 22.50 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard, red, $10. 





@ 


Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Published by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. Est. 1917. Subscription, $1.5 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
1th Agency discounts. 15-2. Circulation, 


138,568; (gross), 153,905. Rates—l1 page, 
$375; % page, $250; % page, $125. 
Standard, red, $100; bleed, $10. 





Modern Industry. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





The Monitor, 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
2. Official organ of Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, Inc. Est. 1914. 





Subscription, $1. Type pages, 7x9 2/7. 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ns ty % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 45.00 36.00 22.50 
12 37.50 30.00 18.75 
Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., N. a 
Washington 6, D. CG. Published by U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1912. Sub- 


scription, $4. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type 
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page, 7x10. Published %0th month pre- 
ceding. Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation, 456,412; (gross), 454,. 
640. Rates—Full page, $2,200; page, 
$1,535; % page, $780. Discount for total 
space used in any twelve-months’ period, 
+ aca 12% %; 8 pages, 74% %; 4 pages, 





New York Certified Public Accountant, 
The, 15 E. 41st St., New York. Published 
by The New York State Society of Certi- 
field Public Accountants. Est. 1934. Sub- 
scription. $3.00. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 6,121. Rates— 


Times Page Page Page 
1 75.00 40.00 ¢ 25.00 

6 67.50 36.00 22.50 
12 60.00 32.00 20.00 





Oklahoma, Grand at Robinson, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Published by Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 75%x10%. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Monday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,510, 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 35.00 $ 18.50 
6 55.00 32.50 17.00 
12 50.00 30.00 16.00 





Philadelphia, Twelfth and Walnut Sts. 
Philadelphia. Published by Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia. Est. 1918. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 90.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.00 

6 80.00 42.50 23.00 
12 75.00 40.00 21.50 
Retail Clerk’s International Advocate, 


P. O. Box 248. Lafayette, Ind. Published 
by The Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Assoc. Est. 1893. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 5%x8. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. ist. Forms close 10th pre- 


ceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation, 95,000. Rates—1 page, $200; 
page, $100; % page, ; 





@® 


The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago 1. Published by Rotary Interna- 
tional. Est. 1911. Business and profes- 
sional. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 


8%x11. Type page, 77x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 25th of 2nd month 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 195,782. (Includes 167,586 non- 
deductible and 6,585 deductible member- 
ship subs.) Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $800.00 $420.00 

6 760.00 400.00 
12 720.00 380.00 


Four-color page, $1,200; bleed, 10% ex- 


@ 


Scientific American, 24 West 40th St. 
New York 18. Published by Munn & Co., 
Inc. Est. 1845. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 3/16 
Published 20th preceding month. Forms 
close 20th 2nd preceding month. Asency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 50,443: 
(gross), 51,284. Rates— 


— 











Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $220.00 $115.00 
6 303.50 205.70 107.00 
12 282.00 191.40 100.00 
Southern Business, 22 Marietta St. Bide. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by Harris Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1944. Subscription, $ 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. rms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,898. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page hy coe 
1 $135.00 $ 67.50 Q 33. 

6 120.00 60.00 30.88 
12 105.00 52.00 26.2 
The Tulsa Spirit, 202 Tulsa Blde.. Tulse 
3, Okla. Published by Tulsa Chan ber ¢ 
Commerce. Est. 1915. Subscription, $1) 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published Th —- 
Ferms close Tuesday. Agency discoun™® 


15-0. Circulation, 3,405. Rates— 
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To Reach 
an Unequalled 


Management 
Market... 





O, story 1s simplicity 
itself—backed by facts. Just this: 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce is 
read by—preferred by—the key manage- 
ment men who control industrial pur- 
hasing power in the nation’s greatest 
industrial area—the Central West. This 
laily business newspaper is your one 
lest medium in reaching a rich manage- 
ment market unequalled in the United 


States. The facts speak for themselves. 
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The greatest journalistic force in Central Western business 


Chicago ournal of Commerce Hee 


‘2 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 90, Illinois 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


The Facts:* 


40% of America’s manufactured products come from the 
Central West —the nation’s greatest industrial area. 


89% of the dollar volume of all manufactured goods pro- 
duced in the Central West is concentrated in plants capi- 
talized at $50,000 and over. 


84% of Chicago Journal of Commerce circulation among 
manufacturers is in medium and large plants rated at 
$50,000 capital and over. 


62% of the management executives surveyed in this area’s 
major manufacturing organizations read the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce regularly for business news. 


80% of these readers prefer the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce over four other nationally known publications read 
for business information. 


WHO ARE THESE READERS? 


92% are management executives. 


WHAT ARE THEIR POSITIONS? 


37% are presidents, vice-presidents, partners or sole 
owners. 


46% are general managers, sales managers, division man- 
agers, treasurers and secretaries. 


12% are purchasing agents and department heads. 


5% are in other positions. 


WHERE DO THEY WORK? 
50.2% are in industry. 
17.7% are in resource and service industries. 
29.8% are in general business. 

1.3% are in government. 


1.0% are in miscellaneous professions and occupations. 


*These facts are from the 1945 readership study in a continuing eight year series conducted for the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce by independent marketing consultants. Copies are available on request. 
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The United States News, 24th and M Sts., 
N. W., Washington 7, 
U. 8S. News Pub. Corp. 
$4. Trim size, 
Published Friday. 
close 3 weeks preceding. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 201,136; (gross), 
204,927. Rates— 


. Published by 
10% x8. _Type 


ores 





The Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., 
New York 4. Published by Dow, Jones & 


Subscription, 





Type page, 165/16x211/7. Published 
daily. Forms close 6:30 p. m., 8:30 p. m. 
and 10:30 p. m. Agency discounts, 15-0. 








N.LA.A. statement supplied. Circulation, 
Mar., 1945, Eastern edition, 48,824; Paci- 
fic Coast edition, 7,666. Page rates— 
Eastern P. C, National 
13 $10,389 $ 5,310 $14.5 
26 20,317 9,235 +7708 
62 36,940 12,929 48,023 
Minimum space 14 lines. 
CANADA 
Les Affaires, 4 St. James St., Queher 


Published in French by Louis A. Belisle. 
Est. 1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
5%x7. Type page, 44%x6%. Published 
20th preceding. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,400. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 

1 $ 25.00 4 16.00 $ att 
21.25 12.75 

12 18.76 11.25 6.50 





Business Management, 8 Colborne St., To- 
ronto 1, Ont., Canada. Published by Jar- 
dine & Young, Ltd. Bst. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
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16-2. Circula- 
tion, 5,082. Rates— 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.90 

85.0 48.00 25.00 

5 3 24.00 


16th. Agency discounts, 


9 75.00 43.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 20%. 





Business Year Book (Annual), 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Can. Published 
by MacLean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1924, 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, +t 

Type page, 7x10. Next issue, Mar., 1946. 
Forms close, Feb. 1, 1946. ‘Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,200. Rates—1 
age, $100; 2 pages, $95; % page, $55; 
% page, $30. 

olor, $30; bleed, 15%. 











Canadian Business, 530 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Montreal, Que. Published by The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. Eat. 
1930. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 13.874; (gross), 14,384. Com- 
panies, 2,365; officers and directors, 8,705; 
others, 3,010. Rates, based on total space 
used in one year—4 pages, $190; 12 
pages, $180; 24 pages, $175. 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


Acknowledgment MARKETING acknowledge, 


with sincere appreciation, the 
assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 
plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 


In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 
relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 
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Communications Services 


(See also Elecironics and Radionics: Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 








Radio communitai.on has become a 
vital link in many industries. In war, 
radio communication has been a domi- 
nent battle-winning factor. And in the 
postwar era it is destined to play as 
important a role. 


Communication is no longer con- 
cerned only with home receivers, broad- 
casting and ship-to-shore service. To- 
day it is being tested widely in indus- 
try. The aeronautical field, for instance, 
has adopted radio communications as 
an all-important medium. Railroads, 
emergency services, scientific units, 
marine and government agencies have 
also included communications in their 
list of “must” requirements. 

The emergency group, which includes 
police, fire, power and transit utilities 
and highway systems, loom as one of 
the most important employers of com- 


munication systems. The aforemen- 
tioned services and other facilities 
which include broadcasting, trans- 


Atlantic telephony and relaying, will 
require several billion dollars worth 
of transmitters, receivers, maintenance 
equipment and necessary accessories in 
the postwar era. 


Frequency modulation and television 
will occupy front-line attention, not 
only in the home, but the commercial 
market as well. Experts, including 
those of the Federal Communications, 
say that F-M and television will ac- 
count for the sale of millions of re- 
ceivers and hundreds of new transmit- 
ters. One conservative estimate indi- 
cates that we will have 500 F-M sta- 
tions in operation five years after the 
war and at least a hundred television 
stations within a few years after the 
war. 


Recent coverage charts by Radio 
Corporation of America indicate that 
televigjon transmitters will serve 157 
key cities five years after resumption 
of commercial television service. 

Television is now available.in New 
York, Philadelphia, Schenectady, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and Los Angeles. RCA 
estimates that it will be installed in 
Washington, Detroit and San Francisco 
by one year after the war’s conclusion. 
A year later, Hartford, Baltimore, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and Boston will 
have been covered. The final group 
of cities to get television will be 
Springfield, Mass., Providence, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Rochester and Kansas City. 

The RCA estimates indicate that this 
development will bring television to 
36 per cent of the country’s population, 
with 58 per cent of the buying power. 


Television transmitters and acces- 
sories are expected to cost from $100,- 
000 to $300,000, depending on power 
and size of the installations. Average 
price of receivers is expected to be 
$200. 
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RECEIVERS 





F-M...TELEVISION..»FACSIMILE...STANDARD 


BROADCAST*** 





cance” o\cccageeee atin 


V-H-F* CARRIER. . oL-Fe* 








FIXED 





MOBILE 





PORTABLE 





MARINE 





AVIATION 





*V-H-F.. Very High Freq. 
(30-300 Me gacycles) 


**L-F...Low Frequencies 
(30-300 Kilocycles) 


***Broadcast Frequencies 
(540-1600 Kilocycles) 





BROADCASTING 





RAILROADS 





GOVERNMENT 





RADIO RANGE 
AIRCRAFT DIRECTION 
RECOGNITION 


ATR-GROUND 





SEIPS 





POINT-TO-POINT 





INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 





RELAY 





EMERGENCY SERVICES 
Police Transit Utilities 
Fire Highway Systems 


Forest Fire Power Utilities 











Tubes, microphones, antennas, loudspeakers 
and essential components required to pro- 


duce complete pieces of equipment. 








ices 


Communications. 


Even 


Industrial Radio 


In the aviation industry, many types 
of communications equipment will be 
used for ground, aircraft and plane- 
to-plane work, according to Communi- 
cations. 
seater plane will have radio communi- 
cations after the war, 
this authority, which quotes one ex- 
pert as believing there will be 500,000 
aircraft of all types in the postwar era. 
Radio communications apparatus will 
cost from $150 to several thousand 
dollars, depending upon the size of the 
plant and the completeness of service 
desired. 
Ground facilities for aviation are 
being expanded rapidly, according to 
Radio range recog- 
nition, ground-to-plane and veice con- 
tacts are some of the roles played here 
by radio. 
Communications also predicts an ex- 
tension of radio communications serv- 
in the marine field. 
that not only ocean-going, but coastal 
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the smallest 


single- 


according to 


It believes 


and inland vessels, will employ radio 
intensively. 

The emergency services will probably 
require close to 500,000 transmitting 
and receiving units in addition to larg? 
numbers of allied pieces such as al 
tennas, measuring equipment, micro 
phones, ete. According to the Super 
intendent of Fire Alarms, Washingto?, 
D. C., the fire services alone will re 
quire 128,000 mobile pieces of equip 
ment. Police, ambulances, forest fire 
power and transit utilities and highway 
systems are all planning extensive us 
of communications. Permission ha 
even been given recently to taxicabs 
and truck fleets to use radio system 
for emergency purposes. 

Communications equipment requires 
an unusual assortment of mate 
ranging from wood filings to giant 
steel structures. Chemists, engineét® 
metallurgists and physicists play # 
important role in the development d 
this industry. Numerous industrié 
are also contributing to the desig® 
development, and production of co™ 
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COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 





In addition to 6,200 Bell Sys- 
tem telephone exchanges there 
are over 6,800 Independently 
owned telephone companies 
operating more than 12,000 ex- 
changes in the United States. 


A few of the well-known cities 
and towns of the United States 
served by Independent Tele- 
phone Companies. 


Bloomington, Ill. Gloversville, N. Y 


DeKalb, Ill, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Des Plaines, Ill. Johnstown, N. Y. 
Dixon, Ill. Middletown, N. Y. 
Freeport, Ill. Norwich, N. Y. 
Galesburg, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, Ill. Durham, N.C. 
Kewanee, Ill. Elizabeth City, 
Lincoln, Il. N.C. 

Macomb, Ill. Ashland, Ohio 
Mattoon, Ill. Ashtabula, Ohio 


Monmouth, Ill. Athens, Ohio 
Park Ridge, Ill. Bellevue, Ohio 


Pekin, tll. Bellefontaine, O. 
Streator, Ill. Bucyrus, Ohio 
Connersville, Ind. Cambridge, Ohio 
Elkhart, Ind. Chillicothe, Ohio 
ft. Wayne, Ind. Delaware, Ohio 
Goshen, Ind. Elyria, Ohio 
lafayette, Ind. Greenville, Ohio 
LaPorte, Ind. Lima, Ohio 


Logansport, Ind. Lorain, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind. Mansfield, Ohio 
Covina, Cal. Marion, Ohio 
Long Beach, Cal. Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Monrovia, Cal. Newark, Ohio 
Ontario, Cal, New Philadelphia, 
Palm Springs, Ohio 

Pomona, Cal. Norwalk, Ohio 
Redlands, Cal. Portsmouth, Ohio 
Redondo Beach, Sidney, Ohio 

San Bernardino, Troy, Ohio 

Santa Barbara, Warren, Ohio 


Santa Monica, Wooster, Ohio 

Santa Maria, Butler, Pa. 

W. Los Angeles, Carlisle, Pa. 
Cal Erie, Pa. 

Whittier, Cal. Franklin, Pa. 


Bradenton, Fla. Hanover, Pa 
Clearwater, Fla. Johnstown, Pa. 
Lakeland, Fla, Kittanning, Pa 
St. Petersburg, Meadville, Pa 
Fla. Oil City, Pa. 
Sarasota, Fla. Vandergrift, Pa. 
Tallahassee, Fla. Waynesboro, Pa 
Tampa, Fla. York, Pa. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Westerly, R. |. 
Valparaiso, Ind. Sumter, S.C. 
Wabash, Ind. Johnson City, 
Newton, lowa Tenn. 
#. Dodge, lowa Kingsport, Tenn 
Ashland Ky. Brownwood, Tex. 
Maxington, Ky. Denton, Tex. 
Adrian Mich. Gonzales, Tex. 
ludington, Mich. Greenville, Tex. 
Muskegon, Mich. San Angelo, Tex. 
wosso, Mich. Sherman, Tex. 
Fairmont, Minn. Texarkana, 
Mankato, Minn. Tex.-Ark. 
Cape Girardeau, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
Mo. Charlottesville, Ya. 
volumbia, Mo. Harrisonburg, Va. 
Jefferson City, Everett, Wash. 


Mo. Wenatchee, Wash. 
leatrice Neb. Bluefield, W. Va 
Uncoln, Neb. La Crosse, Wis. 


Varlsbad N.M. Wausau, Wis. 
n . C. Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis. 


eeoeA Few Very IMPORTANT 


FACTS about the 


TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


The Bell System expects to spend $2 billion on postwar construction to meet a backed 
up demand for telephones, extensions and improvement of services. This statement was 
released by Mark R. Sullivan, vice president of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company on August 7, 1945, one week before the war’s end. Add to this huge sum 
the needed expenditures of 6,800 Independently owned telephone companies operating 
over 12,000 different telephone exchanges in the United States . . plus . . . supplying 
needs of the Central and South Americas and many other foreign countries looking to 
American manufacturers for equipment and supplies . . . and the result... a tre. 
mendous market looms—TODAY. 


RADIO. mobile radiotelephones, standby radio equipment for emergencies, 
and radio plus telephone service for rural and/or remote areas offer a 


huge sales outlet for Radio manufacturers developing same. 





This entire market can be economically developed through the 
telephone industry’s leading trade journals. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER Fortnightly 
and Wanagement TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Since 1909 e@ Paid Circulation . oh P 
Published monthly on the 15th Controlled Circulation 12.205 
Published monthly on the Ist 


Editorial— 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT Editorial— 
is edited to interest and aid the managers, engi- 
neers and operating men . . . who specify or buy 
97% of the equipment and supplies used in the 
telephone industry. Prepared like a text book 
and referred to as a hand book, advertising has 
new life each time special articles or handbook 
tables are referred to. In addition to exclusive 
management and engineering articles, timely edi- 
torials, question-answer columns, handbook tables Ls: 
and FREE Training Courses, TELEPHONE | Readership— 
ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT carries spot Reaches 5,000 MORE companies than 


> -_ » j s Ss > ] si > Was i . 
news of the industry plus exclusive Washington any other telephone trade journal. Has a 
news coverage. Each issue contains practically ‘ : 


The same capable editorial staff that has at- 
tracted more managers, engineers and operating 
men as PAID subscribers to TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT than any other 
telephone trade journal, functions in a similar 
able manner for FORTNIGHTLY TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER. 


double the number of editorial and adver- multiple circulation among managers, en- 
tising pages carried by competing telephone gineers and operating men of larger tele- 
trade journals. phone companies. In addition to reaching 
Readership— every Independent telephone company in 
The proof of reader appeal is reflected in the paid the United States, it is sent to the com- 


subscription response. TELEPHONE ENGINEER munication departments of 807 railroads. 


& MANAGEMENT has more paid subscribers 669 oft wales peg ae - 
than any other telephone trade journal, 7,315 net yt oll, rennery and pipe tne companies, 


paid—7,723 total circulation. 1,158 Bell companies and many industrials. 





Addressograph — Mailing Assistance Available for Advertisers 


Telephone “BLUE BOOK & BUYERS’ GUIDE” 


The only AUTHENTIC and COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED DIRECTORY of Manufacturers and Suppliers, plus 
the PRODUCTS they serve to the telephone industry . . . published each year as a section of the January 
15 issue of TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MANAGEMENT. Excellent Foreign Coverage, including every telephone 
company in Central and South Americas. Listings in BUYERS’ GUIDE section FREE. Write for particulars. 



















TELEPHONE ENGINEER pustisHinc corPORATION 


PHONE ROGERS PARK 3040 — 7720 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 
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TRANSMITTERS Souno | \MMinrenanct 
STANDARD | V-H-F |TELEVISION| FACSIMILE | GEN. COMM. RELAYS AVIATION | SCIENTIFIC] EMERGENCY MARINE . Test: * Lab, 
Police Keters - 
Medium P-M Remotes | Point-to- Systens Plane-to- Geophysics ** | Broadcast 
- Remotes s ——s ve a phys (Pixed, Indust Oscillators 
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Suerenes Sihege Aircraft.) Communication 
Experi- national rx Aids.. Commercial Frequency Meters 
mental) Remotes Broadoast ing Navi- Fire Recording Frequency 
Standard gational Emer rency Stand 
Remotes Pixed Broadoast Forest Services Playback —_ 
Radio Fire mans L, Q, C Meters 
” 
Pixed Commercial | Range Soeur Government Monitors 
telephones ue (Military- b 
Reco mition ilities | civilian so by Vacuum-tube Meters 
broadcasters 
Transit (transcription Multimeters 
Direction ” 
Utilities a feeds, R-P/A-F Meters 
Tests 2 
Highway Oscilloscopes 
Seter~ Systems 
commun ication Railroads 
Tubes, ticrophones, antennas, loudspeakers and essential P tes and acce ies 
required te produce complete pieces of equipment. 











plete pieces of equipment and hundreds 
of accessories. Some of these indus- 
tries are plastics, furniture, ceramics, 
glass, metal, chemical, building, min- 
ing, etc. 

The War Production Board reported 
1944 production of communication and 
electronic equipment to be $3,739 mil- 
lion. 


Railroads 


Railroads will probably develop into 
an important market for communica- 
tions equipment, according to Com- 
munications, which reports that major 
roads have already installed experi- 
mental units. Three types of com- 
munications systems are being tested. 

One is an induction system, using 
the rails as a medium of pickup, an- 
other uses a carrier impressed upon 
overhead wires, and a third uses direc- 
tional pickup. The latter two are radio 
systems, while the former is a direct 
method, employing radio technique. 
The FCC has held hearings on fre- 
quency requirements and is providing 
as many channels as possible. 

Railway Signaling reported that as 
of Jan. 1, 1944, railroads operated 77,- 
224 miles of telegraph line and 148,937 
miles of telephone line in transmit- 
ting train orders. 


Railroads are also large users of 
block signal equipment. On Jan. 1, 
1944, railroads operated automatic 


block signal equipment on 98,783 miles 
of track, and non-automatic equipment 
on 45,911 miles. 


Telephones 


The telephone industry in the United 
States is composed of two operating 
groups: The Bell System, which serves 
21,580,000 telephones, and approximate- 
ly 6,600 independent telephone com- 
panies which serve 5,242,000 telephones. 
According to Telephony's 1945 Direct- 
ory of the Telephone Industry, the 
United States has 6,622 independent 
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telephone companies serving 12,448 ex- 
changes. Telephony’s Directory also 
lists 747 Independent companies in 
Canada and 19 in United States posses- 
sions. The Bell System is composed of 
21 associated Bell companies and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which operates the long distance busi- 
ness. 


In general, independent telephone 
companies serve mainly in small com- 
munities whereas the Bell System oper- 
ates in large cities. The following sta- 
tistical information will indicate the 
size of the independent telephone indus- 
try in comparison with the Bell System: 


Bell Inde- 

Owned pendent 

Total telephones .......21,580,000 5,242,000 
No. of operating compa- 

MEE cheegusdtseaueaeeex 21 6,622 
Number of central of- 

EE scccedenesseeneese 7,311 12,440 
Investment in telephone 

mies COCO) oosscvens nt $5,387,790 $733,000 

Gross revenues (000,000) $1,648 $200 

Number of employes.... 343,000 71,500 


Approximately two-thirds of the area 
of the United States is served by inde- 
pendent companies, according to 
Telephony, many of which operate toll 
lines mostly regional in character. All 
independent exchanges and toll lines 
are connected with the Bell long dis- 
tance network. Through radio-tele- 
phone communication, it is possible in 
normal times for any of the 26,000,000 
telephones in the United States to be 
connected with any telephone in any 
other part of the world. 

As of Jan. 1, 1945, about two-thirds 
of all Bell System telephones were dial 
operated, and 20 per cent of independ- 
ent companies’ telephones were dial. 

The financial soundness of the tele- 
phone industry has long been recog- 
nized, While there is material differ- 
ence in corporate size and while finan- 
cial results vary between companies 
due to differences in local conditions, 
between well-managed groups of widely 
geographically distributed companies, 
there is found to be a striking simi- 
larity in operating results. This fact 
has become more generally known in 


recent years, and during that period 
the securities of independent telephone 
companies have been more _ widely 
recognized for their qualities by an in- 
creasing number of investors. Substan- 
tial amounts of the senior securities of 
independent telephone companies are 
now held by institutions who have the 
staff and ability to be discriminating 
in their investment policies and prac- 
tices. 


The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. gave these figures on distri- 
bution of telephones by states Jan. 1, 
1945: 











— (Add 000)—-—— 
Busi- Resi- 

ness dence Total 
BEE... kccnsesases 78.7 135.1 213.8 
BE. eccceceseess 35.5 45.1 80.6 
ASUEORGRS. cccccccecs 51.3 85.6 136.9 
California .......... 854.6 1,426.1 280.7 
Colorado .........+.- 93.2 174.3 267.5 
Connecticut ........ 158.5 342.0 500.5 
BPGERWEEO cocccccces 24.2 43.5 67.7 
See, G6 COR, cccesee 189.7 178.7 368.4 
TD onéeeeeenetse 160.2 174.7 334.9 
DEE. :400e6eec0n< 118.9 198.0 316.9 
BRBMO cecccccccccccs 26.8 56.4 83.2 
BEE ascbrececcves 723.0 1,448.6 171.6 
DEED scosesccoeces 183.4 548.8 732.2 
DOU: 5663 énuccwesces 121.4 485.1 606.5 
PEE cccccopeeecec 100.7 316.5 417.2 
 .scaneneas 84.3 201.8 286.1 
Ee 102.1 175.0 277.1 
Maine .......seeees: 45.0 119.1 164.1 
Maryiand ...cescess 137.9 267.2 405.1 
Massachusetts ..... 357.0 744.1 (1,101.1 
OS eee 367.6 885.0 1,252.6 
Minnesota ......... 159.0 482.0 641.0 
Mississippi ......... 47.1 70.8 117.9 

DE ctcesescnes 233.0 561.7 794 
SY 25 cee amalbe 28.5 56.1 $4. 
POORER coccccesece Tee 210.9 284.2 
eae 12.5 15.8 28.3 
New Hampshire 27.1 76.0 103.) 
New Jersey ....... 341.3 633.6 74.9 
New Mexico ....... 23.9 29.4 09.9 
New York ......... 1,461.9 1,897.4 3,358.8 
North Carolina .... 102.4 180.7 283.1 
North Dakota ..... 21.9 59.3 SL. 
EE dwutteneenwesns 463.9 1,227.6 691.9 
Oklahoma .......... 112.4 230. 345.0 
. Leckecns emis 88.4 169. 258.1 
Pennsylvania 626.3 1,335. 961.° 
Rhode Island ...... 55.7 104.5 160% 
South Carolina 49.1 75.8 124° 
South Dakota ..... 25.2 75.8 101." 
Tennessee .......-. 115.8 241.7 001.9 
WOEME cccccecccccece 359.0 625.3 984.3 
of eppragpegges 39.8 76.4 1162 
Vermont ........++ 18.2 51.9 70.1 
Virginia ........... 146.2 266.7 4122 
Washington ....... 158.5 316.1 4748 
West Virginia 64.1 147.8 21: 
Wisconsin ......... 183.3 493.5 oe 
Wyoming .......... 16.2 27.9 4. 
— 

6,859.0 


United States . 9,068.0 17,791.0 
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COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 














HISTORY 


COMMUNICATIONS represents a combi- 
nation of the following technical journals: 
Radio Engineering ...... Established 1921 
Broadcast Engineer...... Established 1933 


Communication & Broadcast 
Engineering .........Established 1934 


Television Engineering. ..Established 1938 
It is highly regarded by engineers through- 
out the industry for the timeliness and 
authoritativeness of its editorial content. 
Bryan Davis Publishing Co., Inc., also pub- 
lishes SERVICE, a monthly digest of ra- 


dio, electronic and television maintenance. 


MARKET COVERED 
COMMUNICATIONS is a “vertical” pub- 


lication. It concentrates its entire coverage 
exclusively among engineers, technicians 
and other personnel engaged in the design, 
manufacture, installation, operation and 
maintenance of radio and wire communi- 
cation, broadcast stations (A-M and F-M), 
aeronautical, police, marine and emergency 
radio services, sound recording and pro- 
jection, sound amplification, facsimile and 
television picture transmission—and in the 
manufacture of all equipment, accessories, 
components and test and measuring equip- 


ment required in these fields. 

















Including Television Engineering, Radio 
Engineering, Communication & Broad- 
cast Engineering, The Broadcast Engi- 








neer, Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


Directed specifically to important engineers in 


radio, broadcasting, television, facsimile, sound 


recording and projection and every phase of 


two-way communications. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


Timely, authoritative, technical articles on 
all phases of radio communications, featur- 
ing development, design, application and 
maintenance. Presentations supply detailed 
engineering analyses of transmitters, re- 
ceivers, sound units and allied equipment 
and accessories, and laboratory and main- 
tenance apparatus of practical value to 


engineer, executive and operator. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


COMMUNICATIONS _ authors include 
such outstanding specialists as: 
P. M. Honnell, Lt. Col, U. S. Military 


Academy. 

Cledo Brunetti—Chief, Production Eng. 
Section. National Bureau of Standards. 

A. James Ebel—Asst. Prof., Elec. Eng., 
University of Illinois. 

Albert Preisman—Consulting 
Capitol Radio Eng. Institute 

H. J. Kayner—aAsst. Chief Engineer, Doo- 
little Radio, Inc. 

Capt. Andrew Reid—Signal’s Directorate 
British War Office. 

Wilfred H. Wood, Chief Eng. WMBG. 

Harry E. Adams, Chief Eng. WIBC. 

Lawrence A. Reilly, Chief Eng. WSPR. 

L. L. Libby, N. Maschand, Senior Engi- 
neers, Federal Telephone & Radio Labs. 

Walter C. Grasel—Communications Dept. 
American Airlines. 

R. E. Samuelson—Vice Pres., In charge 
of Eng. The Hallicrafters Co. 

Arthur J. Sanial, Chief Eng., Atlas Sound 
Corp. 

Frederick C. Everett, 
Facilities Group, N.B.C. 

Charles E. Harrison, Technical Director, 


Engineer, 





Engineer, Radio 
S 


Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo 

Paul K. Hudson, Associate Prof., Elec. 
Eng. University of Idaho 

F. D. Bennett, P. D. Colenian, Capt. A. 8. 
Meier, Special Projects Lab., Aircraft 


Radio Labs Wright Field 


RATES 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Discounts are determined by 
insertions within one year 


number of 


1 time 6 times 12 times 
=" — 

1 Page . $170.00 $150.00 $120.00 
2/3 Page ~+++ 120.00 105.00 90.00 
1/2Page . 90.00 80.00 70.00 
1/3 Page ‘ 65.00 55.00 50.00 
1/4 Page 50,00 45.00 40.00 
1/6 Page 35.00 30.00 27.60 
1/8 Page 25.00 22.50 20.00 


Preferred Positions 


Outside front cover—Not sold) 
ltime 6 times 12 times 


2nd cover (2 colors).$250.00 $225.00 $200.00 
3rd cover (2 colors). 250.00 225.00 200.00 
4th cover (2 colors). 300.00 275.00 250.00 


Charge for color—$30 extra 
Bleed borders—$20 extra. 
No cancellations accepted after Ist of month 
of issue. 
Only definite contracts accepted by us do 
hold rate 
Adv. Agency discount—15% 30 days 
Cash discount—2%—10 days 


MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Width of column, 2% inches 
Depth of column, 10 inches 
Three columns to a page 


Width Depth Width Depth 

1 Page 7 10 
2/3 Page 4% 10 
1/2 Page 4% 7% 7 4% 
1/3 Page.. 4% 4% 2% 10 
1/4 Page.. 2% 7% 7 2% 
1/6 Page.... 4% 2% 2% 41% 
1/8 Page... . 8% 2% 
Bleed plate size: 9”x12”. 


Closing date, Ist month of publication, 
Screen required, 100. 

No charge for composition. Cuts, designs, 
special borders, etc., charged to advertisers. 
Locality of Circulation—United States, Can- 
ada and Foreign Countries. 


In circulation About 25th of the month of 


issue 
Circulation A.B.C. Statement on request 
r, Editor. 
Paul S. Weil, Vice-Pres. & Gen 
Representatives: 
James C. Munn, 10515 Wilbur Ave., 
land 6, O. 
Brand & Brand, 1052 W. 6th Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 


Lewis Winne 
Manager. 


Cleve- 





BRYAN DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. INC. * 52 Vanderbilt Ave. * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Also publishers of SERVICE —a monthly digest of radio, television and electronic maintenance. 
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Manufacturing 


The independent operating com- 
panies obtain most of their equipment 
and supplies from independent tele- 
phone manufacturing companies, while 
the Bell System obtains most of its 
equipment and supplies through the 
wholly owned Western Electric Co., 
which is a manufacturing and purchas- 
ing agent for the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and its associated 
companies. Telephony asserts that in- 
dependent manufacturing companies 
have been responsible for some of the 
noteworthy advances in the telephone 
art, the dial telephone being the one 
with which perhaps the public is most 
familiar. 

As a result of the War Production 
Board’s orders restricting manufacture 
and sale of telephone equipment for 
civilian use, a huge potential demand 
for telephone service exists. As of June 
1, 1945, there were 2,000,000 unfilled 
applications for telephone service. Post- 
war purchases of equipment and sup- 
plies by the telephone field are expected 
to be $1,000,000,000, and another billion 
dollar expenditure on construction and 
maintenance will probably be required 
within a few years. According to AT&T 
first effort will be to catch up on essen- 
tials necessarily suspended during the 
war period. At the peak of the con- 
struction program, it is likely that the 
gross construction will reach as high as 
$750,000,000 per year (50 per cent 
higher than the highest year immeai- 
ately preceding the war). 

Rural telephone development during 
the first three to five years after men 
and materials are again available will 
call for an expenditure in the Bell Sys- 
tem alone of $100,000,000. In this pro- 
gram, telephone service will be extend- 
ed to about one-half the farms in Bell 
territory not now having service. The 
independent telephone companies also 
have extensive plans for increasing the 
number of rural telephones served. 


In connection with the extension of 
rural service, it is contemplated that 
the use of carriers on rural power lines 
will be made where more economical 
than separate wire facilities. In regions 
not served by power lines and where 
wire facilities would not be practicable, 
radio telephone facilities may be used. 
It is planned to carry out trial installa- 
tions as soon as conditions permit. 
Inter-toll dialing as a program for pro- 
viding faster and more dependable ser- 
vice and helping to provide economies 
in operation will be resumed. 

Telephone Engineer and Manage- 
ment estimates that independent manu- 
facturers of telephones, switchboards 
and other equipment will produce 
$40,000,000 annually for at least sev- 
eral years to fill the backlog of orders 





from 6,800 privately owned companies. 
This authority also reports that at least 
1,000,000 telephones are outmoded and 
will be replaced as soon as possible. 

Labor costs for operators are now 
at the point where manual equipment 
must be converted to dial automatic 
systems. The dial systems must have 
perfect transmission and virtually 
every line now using manual must be 
rebuilt to stand the higher voltage re- 
quired for that type of communica- 
tions. 

The telephone industry represents an 
important market, not only for tele- 
phones, switchboards and other central 
office equipment, but also for adding 
machines, addressing machines, air con- 
ditioning equipment (dehumidifiers), 
alarm systems, battery charging equip- 





ment and batteries (dry cell and stor- 
age), cable, condensers, conduit, cross- 
arms, drills, electrical testing instru- 
ments, first aid equipment, flashlights, 
furnaces and blow torches, hoists, insu- 
lators, ladders, motor trucks and trail- 
ers, poles, pole line hardware, linemen’s 
accessories, protective equipment, re- 
cording equipment, ringing machines, 
relays, signs, solder and soldering irons, 
tape, tires, tree trimming equipment, 
and all kinds of tools and wire. 
Associations 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 

Radio Manufacturers Assn., 1317 F 
St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Assn., Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulction figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


@ 


Communications, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Bryan Davis Pub. 
Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 7%x10%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close ith. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,195; 
(gross), 6,716. Communication and al- 
lied oeeiomnent mfg. 1,193; management, 


operation and maintenance, 855; service, 

236; students and schools, 635; others, 

2,534. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $170.00 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 150.00 80.00 45.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 


Color, $30; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 171. 





Electronics, 
(See ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 


Electronic Industries. 
(See ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 





FM and Television, 
(See Rapios, PHONOGRAPHS, MUSICAL IN- 
STRU MENTS) 





Proceedings of the I. R. E. 
(See ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 





QasT. 
(See ELECTRONICS AND RADIONICS) 





TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


Fortnightly Telephone Engineer, 7720 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 26. Published b 
Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est. 1940. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A. report on 
request. Circulation, 12,205. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $145.00 81.50 $ 50.00 
6 122.00 74.00 44.00 


12 115.00 69.50 40.00 
Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 





Public Utilities Fortnightly 
(See EL&EcTRICAL) 





Telegraph and Telephone Age, 25 Beaver 
St.. New York 4. Published by Telegraph 
and Telephone Age. Est. 1883. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Type page, 6%x9. Published 
lst. Forms close 22nd. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 1,912. Rates— 








Times 1 Page 16 Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
6 71.25 37.50 20.00 
12 67.50 35.00 18.50 
Telephone Engineer and Management, 


7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26. Published 
by Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est. 
1909. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8% 


xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 

Forms close ist. N.LA.A. statement on 

request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 7,723. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $140.00 $77.00 $49.00 
6 127.00 72.00 44.00 
12 120.00 67.50 40.50 

Standard red or orange, 25%; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see page 169. 





Telephony, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Published by Telephony Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close Monday. N. L A. A 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 6,891; (gross), 
7,389. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page 1% Page 
1 $127.00 $70.00 $44.00 

13 114.00 62.00 29 00 
26 107.00 58.00 34.00 
52 99.00 54.00 21.00 


Standard color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 178 


— 


Telephony’s Directory of the Telephone 
Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
Est. 1895. Published by Telephony Pub- 
lishing Corp. Price $25.00. Trim size, 
8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published April 
15th. Forms close March 25th. Agency 





discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
5,220. Rates—1 page, $124; % page, $80: 
% page, $50. 


Color and bleed rates on request. 





CANADA 


—— 
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Canadian Telephone Journal, 26 We!!ing- 
ton St., E., Toronto, Canada. Published 
by H. A. Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 1934 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 12x18. Type 
page 10x14. Published quarterly, 20th 
publication month. Forms close 14th 


Agency discounts, 15-2. tes— 

Times 1 Page Page 1Col. IncB 
1 $ 85.00 55.00 $ 1.75 
4 75.00 50.00 1.66 


Color rates on request. 
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“TELEPHONY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 
TO REACH THE 6 BILLION DOLLAR TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


MARKET — Over three years of starvation diet puts the 7,388 Independent tele- 
phone companies (listed in TELEPHONY’S 1945 Directory) and the Bell 
System companies in the market for enormous quantities of the following items: 


adding machines 
addressing machines 
air conditioning equipment 


batteries (dry cell and storage) 


battery charging equipment 
cable 

conduit 

crossarms 

drills 

first aid equipment 
insulators 

motor trucks and trailers 
poles 


pole line hardware 
linemen’s accessories 
protective equipment 
solder 

soldering irons 
switchboards 

tape 

telephones 

testing equipment 
tires 

tools (all kinds) 
truck bodies 

wire 


About 2 billion dollars will be spent by the Bell System alone in the immediate 
post-war period. Obviously those firms that acquaint the telephone field with 
their facilities today will be most apt to get the orders which will be pouring 


out tomorrow. 


GENERAL INFORMATION-T ELEPHONY 
was established in 1901. In its early 
years it acquired the circulation of 
American Telephone Journal, Tele- 
phone Weekly, Telephone Magazine, 
Telephone Securities, the Telephone 
and Sound Waves. Has been under 


present management. since 1907. 
Personnel— 
President & Advertising Manager 


—H. D. Fargo, Jr. 
Vice President & Editor—R. C. Reno. 


Secretary and Western Manager— 
A. J. Stults. 


Vice President & Treasurer— 
H. D. Fargo. 
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Representatives— 
Roy M. McDonald & Co., 
564 Market Street 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 
541 S. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
(Robert W. Aland) 


EDITORIAL — Serving the entire tele- 
phone industry capably is evidenced 
by a subscription renewal rate of 
over 97%. Staff includes: 
R. C. RENO, Editor. 
John Reynolds, Associate Editor. 
Ray Blain, Technical Editor. 
Francis X. Welch, Washington 
Editor. 


Claire LeBrint, News Editor. 

Mayme Workman, Traffic Editor. 
For the past two years TELEP- 
HONY has won awards from the 
Industrial Editors Association of 
Chicago and National Council of In- 
dustrial Editors’ Associations in 
recognition of outstanding excellence 
in the industrial publication field. 


CIRCULATION— 


According to Occupational Activity 
Independent telephone company 


I a 6 rs 00 216% bin s-e 5160 
Bell System subscriptions..... 1326 
U. &. Signal Corps............. 180 
Other government agencies.... 35 
Railroad, power and pipe line 

I ca nceode cd cannes 55 
Universities and _ technical 

isi ck hiad oe dicsretes 46 
Oe ee 91 
pe as a geen 0. 82 
pa a a ae a 164 
Advertising agencies ......... 49 
Complimentary, sample and file 

WS hod ets bs Sade dbase 201 

2 er eee eee eae 7,389 


In last 18 months paid subscrip- 
tions have increased 9.2%. During 
the past 12 months, subscription re- 
newals have averaged over 97%. 


ADVERTISING — Volume has increased 
steadily during past six years with 
record years in 1943, 1944 and another 
certain for 1945. More exclusive ad- 
vertisers than competition by 80%. 


FREE MAILING LIST—All advertisers using a minimum of $50 worth of 
space are furnished with a complimentary copy of TELEPHONY’S 
Directory of the Telephone Industry which lists 7,388 Independent 
telephone companies with manager, exchanges operated, number of 
telephones in service, etc., also Bell System personnel and exchanges. 
This is a highly valuable reference book for any firm doing business 


with the telephone field. 





TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Telephone Wabash 2435 


@ also publishers of Telephony's Directory of the Telephone Industry. 





















The candy industry established new 
production records during 1944, accord- 
ing to The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. The increase in production was 
made possible by greater amounts of 
materials available to confectioners 
during the year; quantities of quota- 
exempt sugar and chocolate used in fill- 
ing Government orders. More than 20 
per cent of the industry’s output was 
sold to the Government. 

The 1944 production of candy is esti- 
mated at 2,760 million pounds, about 
200 million above 1943. Per capita con- 
sumption was estimated at 20.2 pounds. 
Manufacturers’ sales value was $645 
million and average value per pound, 
23.2c. 


CONFECTIONERY PRODUCTION, SALES 
VALUE AND PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION 


Pro- Manu- 

duction facturers’ Per Capita 

Million Sales Consumption 
Year Pounds ($1,000,000) Pounds 
1940 2,225 336 16.9 
an «cee 2,536 403 19.0 
1942 ..... 3,619 490 18.7 
1943 .... 2,561 575 19.0 
1944 2,760 645 20.2 


and Mexico, and lesser amounts from 
Argentina and Canada, were 39,421,000 
pounds, about one million pounds more 
than in 1943. The imported candies 
were valued at $5,317,000. Candy ex- 
ports, 13,303,000 pounds valued at $3,- 
647,000, partially balanced the imports. 

Candy production was divided as fol- 
lows in 1944: 


Price 


% of per Lb 

Total (cents) 
Package good houses 5.0 47.6 
Bulk goods houses.... 14.0 16.2 
Unclassified 13.0 20 5 
General line houses..... 24.0 20.9 
Bar goods houses 44.0 24.3 


100.0 23.2 

The Department of Commerce esti- 

mates that demand for candy exceeded 

production by 25 per cent or about 
700,000,000 pounds. 


More than half of the 1944 output 
consisted of candy bars, of which 5-cent 
chocolate-covered bars were the largest 
item. The candy industry increased its 
production of various types of bars and 
of packaged candies, including 5- and 
10-cent specialties. There was, how- 
ever, a decline in volume of penny 
goods and in the amount of candy 
marketed as bulk confectionery. 

Statistics gathered by the Depart- 


ed 


ment of Commerce from 270 manufac- 


turers, covering about two-thirds of 
the national production, follow: 

Average 

value 

Pounds Dollars per 

Bar Goods (000) (000) pound 

Moulded chocolate. 303,599 83,154 $0.274 

577,196 124,461 .216 


Chocolate-covered 
Other bars .. : 


The War Food Administration’s or- 
der of Oct. 1, 1944, to set aside 50 per 
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132,099 29,129 221 


Confectionery 


(See also Bottling, Beverages, Soda Fountains; Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 


cent of manufacturers’ output of 5-cent 
items for the armed forces was can- 
celled April 1, 1945. Procurement of 
candy for military use is now handled 
directly with manufacturers. 


Through co-operation among the 
QMC Subsistence Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratory, the supply field 
and candy manufacturers, much has 
been learned about packaging for the 
armed services. As a result, candy has 
been shipped to the far corners of the 
earth, into different climates, and has 
arrived in good condition. Asphalt- 
lined papers have been perfected which 
protect against moisture damage. These 
are also waterproof. Longer shelf life 
of candy has been obtained. This prog- 
ress will stand the industry in good 
stead in post-war exporting. 

Wartime controls on packaging ma- 
terials have restricted much of the 
fancy packaging of candies. Some of 
these controls are easing. Candy, like 
other high class foods, offers a market 
for new, beautiful, modern packages. 

The wear and tear of producing rec- 
ord-breaking quantities of material has 
emphasized the need of modernizing 
plants. Stream-lined production calls 
for new and better designed equipment 
in the post-war era. Many bars are 
now produced in a completely mech- 
anized manner, and some are now 
wrapped by machinery. The candy plant 
of the future will be among the leaders 
in the food industry in setting stand- 
ards of operating efficiency. 

The following materials were con- 
sumed in 1943: 


Basic Figures 

The number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments increased from 1,226 in 1937 
to 1,252 in 1939. The number of 
wage earners declined slightly to 49,- 
470, the payroll a lesser degree to $41,- 
735,000. There were 4,676 salaried 
employes who received $11,796,000. 

Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
purchased electric energy and contract 
work was $170,735,000; value of prod- 
ucts, $297,762,000, and value added by 
manufacture, $127,026,000. The last 
figure represented a gain of 3.2 per 
cent over 1937. 

In addition, 39 manufacturers of 
chocolate and cocoa products had a 1939 
production of $99,018,000, a slight de- 
crease from 1937. Production of chew- 
ing gum increased from $56,722,000 to 
$60,783,000, the number of manufac- 
turers from 26 to 27. 


Distribution 


Although direct sales to Government 
have cut down the proportion of sales 
by manufacturers to their prewar cus- 
tomers (nearly 60 per cent of sales 
were formerly to jobbers), the rise in 
the value of confectionery has been suf- 
ficient to permit continued increases 
in the dollar value of sales to all candy 
distributors. Sales by manufacturing 
confectioners to wholesalers showed a 
gain of about 13 per cent over 1942 
value, while the rise in sales to chains 
was about 10 per cent and to independ- 
ent retailers about 15 per cent. 

Chain stores have been an important 
outlet for confectionery, and up to 


a 1942, one-fifth of all candy manufac- 
ee 1,006,646 $56,449 turers’ sales were made directly to 
ll tee “ soe aas gts chain store organizations. While the 
Gorn .........:......-++. 88,802 1,832 percentage of manufacturers’ sales to 
Peg WTS tenet teens reer Rist chains declined in 1942 and 1943, sales 
§ Ccccececceceoes ‘ ,te sve ° ° . . 
Corn starch .............. 30.515 1,174 ‘to chain organizations continued to 
Chocolate coatings, total... 229,597 38,233 exceed sales to all other customers, ex- 
Chocolate liquors ......... 13,123 1,855 . 2 
Ce OO ks aveneheas 59,740 14,976 cepting candy wholesalers. 
CUGGR POWGS .cccccceccces 5,837 516 
ENE OR ere jee ses 2.738 Associations 
ie EE scpceneseecasede 3,466 985 * - : R 
SEE co. wenctndestsncaae 10,022 1,663 Associated Retail Confectioners 
Creamery butter .......... 2,139 990 Assn.. 35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago. 
CE ME ieee ca oa iis 5.976 2,590 oy oes ’ 
Oo ce anwe nds 97788 1,714 Association of Manufacturers of Con- 
Fats and oils, total ...... 28,177 ,816 4 syl- 
Coconut oil and butter... 4,817 904 fectionery & Chocolate, Hotel Penns: 
Soybean oil ............. 2,667 396 Vania, New York City. 
Cottonseed oil .......... 1,250 71 National Assn. of Chewing Gum 
tin ewbtc ce bee 2,121 1,220 f “ Y 
Essential oils, total ....... 640,118 Mfgrs., + Po Staten Island, N. * 
. ££. eee 1 99 Nation l onfece jioner ’ Assn. 1 N. 
Fruit acids and acid salts. 871 24°} ; . tect . ’ 
Nuts and peanuts, total... 253,363 56,733 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Publications 


[ Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


Candy Buyers’ Directory, 490 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6. Published by Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1932. 
Controlled. Trim size, 54%x8%. Type page, 
4%x7. Published Dec. Forms close Nov. 
15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
10,000. Rates—1l page, $112.50; % page, 
$68.75; % page, $43.75. 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 

For additional data see page 175. 


CCA 

Candy Industry, 33 W. 42nd St., ew 
York 18. Published by Food Trade Jour- 
nels, Inc. Est. 1944. Type page, 10%* 
13%. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, April, 1°45, 
3,703; (gross) 4,085. Mfrs., 1,376; jobbers, 
1,962; others, 323. Rates— 
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CONFECTIONERY 





Covering the Entire Confectionery Industry 


MANUFACTURING 








MERCHANDISING 


The full publishing program of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co. 





) Manufacturing 


LD vonviecwns G 


\ li Confectioner 


@ EDITORIAL CONTENT The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner has the single purpose 
of serving candy manufacturers. Every 
issue is packed with “meat” for the produc- 
tion managers and candy technicians who 
control buying. 


For 24 years The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner has been recognized as “the Technical 
Magazine of the Confectionery Industry.” 
By “planned series articles” it works to 
folve the basic current problems of our 
industry. A creative service is The Candy 
Clinic which reports in ten issues a year. 


® READER INTEREST Readers pay for 
The Manufacturing Confectioner, and accord 
it the highest renewal percentage (87.7%) 
in our field. Pass-along circulation is en- 
couraged by specialized departments. 
Every issue is so balanced that at least one 
article serves the executive responsible for 
each candy plant function. Thus plant 
penetration to all buying points is promoted. 


® COMPLETE MARKET COVERAGE — 
ABC. audit shows 1,280 candy manu- 
facturers and their personnel as paid sub- 
Scr.bers. Careful distribution is used to 
complete the industry coverage. A twelve- 
Page campaign costs less than $1.50 per 
candy plant for a year’s coverage. 


SUPPLEMENTS 


CANDY PACKAGING— is reprinted in in- 
dividual magazine form from the “Candy 
Packaging” and “Merchandising” sections 
in The Manufacturing Confectioner. It is 
issued quarterly to a picked list of men in 
the big plants whose special interest is 
packaging. Advertisers in the February, 
May, August and November issues of The 
Manufacturing Confectioner appear in the 
supplement without extra charge. 


CANDY EQUIPMENT PREVIEW— is a de- 
partment appearing in the January, April, 
July and October issues of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner. Reprinted as an individual 
supplement, including the advertising of 
machinery and equipment in those issues, 
it is sent to selected plant engineers and 
machinery buyers in the large factories. 
The “Preview” is constructive publishing 
on candy machinery and wins exactly the 
right reader interest to support machinery 
advertising. 


DIRECTORIES 


THE BLUE BOOK for Manufacturing Con. 
fectioners—Issued next in 1946, this great 
directory of machinery, raw materials and 
packaging supplies used by candy manu- 
facturers is a proud accomplishment of 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publish- 
ing Company. Its advertisers are the im- 
portant supply firms of the candy industry. 


THE CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY— is the 
Winter issue of Candy Merchandising. It 
contains lists of wholesale manufacturers, 
classified by 50 or more types of candies. 
It is the only published source of “where-to- 
buy-candy” information. For 12 years 9,000 
candy jobbers and volume buyers have 
depended upon this “who’s who” of the 
candy industry. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Publisher: 


400 W. Madison St., 


Prudence W. Allured, 
Chicago 6. 
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Candy Merchandising 


Including The Candy Buyers’ DIRECTORY 

This digest sized magazine is designed 
to help candy manufacturers strengthen 
relations with volume candy buyers during 
the post-war market-readjustment period. 
Jobber-Manufacturer relations have never 
been so important, nor the need for goodwill 
and understanding so great. 


@ MARKETS REACHED—5,000 copies of 
“C.M.” have controlled, free distribution to 
Candy, Drug, Grocery and Tobacco Jobbers, 
Department and Chain Store Buyers and 
other case lot buyers. Through these whole- 
sale channels 86% of all candy is sold. 


@ EDITORIAL CONTENT-——Modern in for- 
mat, and dedicated exclusively to the 
merchandising problems of the jobbers 
who normally handle $500,000,000 worth of 
candy, Candy Merchandising has a sound, 
four-point editorial program which insures 
reader interest. Its spring, summer and 
fall issues treat (1) candy facts, (2) 
merchandising methods, and (3) seasonal 
trends. The winter Directory Issue gives full 
4) where-to-buy information. 


e COSTS Complete year campaigns in 
the four quarterly issues including the 
Directory cost from 3-1/3c per reader for 
quarter 
pages to 
13-1/3c for 
full pages. 
This is strong 
market cov- 
erage at low 
cost. 





PUBLISHING CO. 


Eastern Office: Wm. C. Copp, Mgr. 
303 W. 42nd St.. New York 18 
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CONFECTIONERY 














Times 1 Page (7"x10") 2/9 Page 
l $179.00 $125.00 $ 83.00 
13 146.00 $9.00 58.00 
26 125.00 86.00 47.00 
Standard color, red, $32. 
CCA 


Candy Merchandising, 400 W Madison 8t., 


Chicago 6 Pub. by Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
54 x8% Type page, 4%x7. Published 
quarterly. Forms close list. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,585; (gross), 
6,833. Wholesalers, 3,491; retail buyers, 
1.565. Rates—1 page, $112.50; % page, 
$68.75; % page, $43.7 

Standard red, $25; biced, $10. 





Confectioner, The, 625 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Alva H. 


Cook, Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 9%x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 

lished 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency 

discuunts, 13-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 90.00 60.00 32.00 
12 75.00 45.00 27.00 


Color rates on request. 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 6. Published by Confection- 
er’s Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1874. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 1,908; (gross), 2,237. Mfrs. and their 
personnel, 1,350; jobbers, 271; others 322 


Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 

6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
85.00 50.00 30.00 


12 
Colors, $25 net—each per issue. 





Confectionery-Ice Cream World, 99 Hud- 
son St., New York 13. Published by Con- 
solidated Trade Publications, Inc. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x 
14%. Type page, 9%x12. Published Fri- 





day. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,125. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page 7”%x10” % Page \% Page 
1 $135. 50 $110.00 $ 92.00 $ 49.00 
13 118.00 80.00 65.00 39.00 
26 101.00 68.00 54.00 30.00 
52 88.00 60.00 49.00 27.00 
Color rate, $40; bleed, 10%. 
International Confectioner, 80 Wall St., 


New York 5. Published by International 


Confectioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,042. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$110.00 $ 65.00 $ 50.00 

95.00 57.00 42.00 

12 85.00 50.00 35.00 


Standard color, $40. 





30th. N. I. A. 





Manufacturing Confectioner, The, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
A. Statement on request. 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
010, Confectionery mfrs., 
others, 271 


Agency 
1,561; (gross), 2, 
1.280; supply houses, 49; 
Rates 




















Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.0 
6 95.00 oS. aS 35.01 

12 30.00 


$0.00 
Standard color, $40; m *s10. 
For additional data see page 175. 


Manufacturing Confectioner’s Blue Book, 
400 W. Madison S8t., Chicago 6. Est. 1924. 
Free with 2 years sub. to “The esp : 
turing Confectioner.” Trim size, 74%x10% 
Type page, 6x9. Published 1945-1946, 
Forms close Mar. 31. N.1LA.A. statement 
on request. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 














culation, 2,500. Rates— 
2 Pages 1 Page % Page 
$190.00 $125.00 $ 75.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 175. 





Peanut Journal and Nut World, P. O. Box 
738, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 744x9%. 


Published 7th. Forms’ close 23rd 

Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 2,000 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 

6 55.00 35.00 18.50 

50.00 30.00 15.00 


12 
Color, $12.50. 








Western Confectioner-Ice Cream News, 
304 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 3, Calif. 


Published by Occidental Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


25th. Agency discounts, 
2,206. Rates— 


10th. Forms close 
15-2. Circulation 


Times ; ? % Page Page 
1 5.00 $ 52.80 $0.00 
6 46.25 25.00 
12 70. 00 40.00 22.50 
Standard color rate, $25.00; bleed, 10% 
extra. 
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punts Waren you see this emblem in 
“ a business publication’s promotional 


copy in the advertising business papers, 





folders, etc.-you are being reminded that 





the publication has filed its more com- 
plete media data and factual story of its 
| market, editorial services, markets sur- 
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this edition of 
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Dairy Products; Produce 


(See also Food Manufacturing: Meat Packing, By-Products) 





The production and utilization of 
milk have so increased in this country 
that today we are the greatest of dairy 
nations. Milk, butter, cheese and other 
dairy products annually create an out- 
put valued at 3% billion dollars, ac- 
cording to the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion. 

Approximately 28 million cows on 
three-quarters of the nation’s 6.1 mil- 
lion farms produced over 55 billion 
quarts of milk in 1944. More than a 
quarter of a million workers, not count- 
ing those on dairy farms, are employed 
in getting milk delivered daily to homes, 
stores, hospitals, ete., and in making 
cheese, butter, ice cream and other 
dairy products. 

Today milk in one form or another 
comprises over 25 per cent of the 1,500 
pounds of principal foods consumed 
each year by the average American. 


Milk is the largest single source of 
farm cash income, larger than cattle, 
twice cotton, three times wheat, five 
times tobacco. In 1944, milk produced 
$1,874,000,000 in cash for the American 
farmer. 


Milk is the “cash” crop of agriculture 
and is paid for monthly, not at the end 
of the season as in the case of most 
crops. It is the cash income from milk 
that is used for current merchandise 
and supplies in thousands of towns and 
cities throughout the country. In these 
communities, the distributors of milk 
and processors of dairy products, plus 
producers on the farms, represent the 
largest single group of purchasers of 
nearly all of the commodities in every- 
day use. 

America’s annual milk supply is used 
approximately as follows: 
Creamery butter 
Cheese . . 

Evap. and cond. milk . 

Ice cream .. 

Dried milk and cream ; see , 2 
Farm butter beaeaee 
Farm milk and cream 
a OP Ge ceccsceces 
City milk and cream 


32.3% 


Total . -100.0% 

Outstanding features of 1944 in the 
manufactured dairy products industry 
were the record high production of 
ice cream, dry whole milk and dry non- 
fat milk solids; a near record produc- 
tion of canned evaporated milk; pro- 
duction of American Cheddar cheese 
exceeded only in one other year; and 
the smallest production of creamery 
butter since 1928. 

About 55.5 billion pounds of whole 
milk or equivalent were used in the 
production of whole milk and milk fat 
products in 1944, about 1.25 billion 
less than in 1943. The 1944 use was 
equal to 401.5 pounds per capita, com- 
pared with 448.2 pounds in 1942 and 
also below the 1938-42 average of 420.1 
pounds. In 1944, the quantity used by 
the manufactured dairy products in- 
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Dairy Products Industries in 1939 


No. of 

Est. 

Cee Te cccccecnseedecocss 3,506 
CN «=n cudnesedkees aces HbSEeheRers 2,682 
Condensed and evaporated milk... 562 
Ice cream and {ices .........ceeeees ,734 
Special dairy products ............ 51 
TORE kccodccavsnecocoeseseedosecs 9,535 


In April, 1945, the U. S. 





Cost of 

No. of Materials, Value of H.P. of 
Wage etc. Products Prime 

Earners $(000) $(000) Movers 
17,953 418,752 492,221 43,294 
5,009 91,440 108,207 8.466 
9,705 163,523 209,756 60,112 
15,711 145,924 285,807 21,504 
2,378 50,384 57,569 3,365 
50,756 870,023 1,153,560 136,741 


—Bureau of the Census 


3Zureau of Labor statistics reported employment in butter 


plants 30% above 1939; condensed and evaporated milk, 53% higher, and ice cream, 


4% below. 








dustry represented 47 per cent of the 
total milk production; in 1943 about 
48 per cent; 1938-42, about 50 per cent. 

Total milk production in 1944 was 
119 billion pounds, second highest on 
record. 

Leading dairy states are Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, New York, Iowa and IIli- 
nois. Minnesota leads in butter pro- 
duction; Wisconsin in cheese and non- 
fat dry milk solids, as well as evap- 
orated milk; Pennsylvania is first in 
ice cream production. 

Butter production in 1944 was 1,489 
million lbs., 11 per cent below 1943 and 
18 per cent below the 1938-42 average. 
Minnesota was the leader, followed by 
Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Production of Cheddar cheese in 1944 
was 805 million lbs., a gain of 5 per 
cent over 1943. Other types of cheese 
were produced in lower volume, in ac- 
cordance with the government policy of 
diverting milk to other uses. Produc- 
tion of cottage cheese, however, reached 
a new peak of 227 million Ibs. 

Production of canned evaporated 
milk was 3,435 million Ibs., a near rec- 
ord. Production of canned sweetened 
condensed whole milk was 138 million 
lbs., a gain of 18 per cent over 1943. 

Dry whole milk production reached 
an all-time high of 178 million Ibs. in 
1944, 29 per cent above 1943. Most of 
it went to the armed forces. Wiscon- 
sin accounted for 33 per cent of the 
total. 


Production of nonfat dry milk solids 
established a new high in 1944, with 
582 million Ibs. Production of dry skim 
milk for animal feed was 16 million 
lbs., 33 per cent below 1943. 

Casein production in 1944 was 15 
million Ibs., 15 per cent below 1943. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
placed the value of dairy equipment 
produced in that year at $26,250,000, 
divided as follows: bottling machinery, 
$1,626,000; ice cream machinery, $5,- 
869,000; 2,014 pasteurizers, $1,467,000; 
2,536,000 gross milk bottles, $13,068,- 
000; 1,195,000 milk cans, $3,847,000; 
873,000 ice cream cans, $375,000. 

Production in 1944 was $36,324,000, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 

Exports of dairy products in 1944 
amounted to $260,372,000, the Bureau 
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of Foreign and Domestic Commerce re- 
ported. This compared with $185,979. 
000 im 1943. 

In the wholesale branch of the dairy 
products field, the 1939 Census of Busi- 
ness reported 2,164 companies with 
sales of $485,198,000; and 760 jobbers 
of dairy and poultry products, $241, 
480,000. Operating expenses of the for- 
mer were $111,486,000, or 23 per cent 
of sales. 

The 1939 Census of Business also 
reported 7,382 dairy products stores, 
with sales of $142,728,000, in addition 
to 9,452 milk dealers, $597,283,000. 
This was a gain of 2.8 per cent in num- 
ber and 28.4 per cent in value over 
1935. In view of the numerous dis 
tribution channels of dairy products, 
however, the figures afford little more 
than a clue to total value. 

Chains operated 3,076, or slightly 
less than 25 per cent of dairy products 
and milk outlets, but did 41.4 per cent 
of the business. 


Ice Cream 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re 
ported 2,734 manufacturers of ice 
cream, with products valued at $285, 
807,000. They had 15,711 wage earn 
ers who were paid $17,344,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $139,883, 
000. 

The industry produced 230.5 million 
gallons of ice cream in 1939. In 1944, 
production reached 447 million gallons. 
This was slightly below the peak year 
of 1942. 

Ice cream accounted for $225,546,000 
of $275,105,000 broken down by the 
census, the remainder consisting 
specialties. The industry spent $8,985- 
000 for sugar, chiefly cane and $21,629; 
000 for ice cream mix. Another $1,455; 
000 was expended for ice-milk mx 
Butter made and consumed in the 
dustry in production of ice cream wa 
2,558,000 pounds. 

The Ice Cream Trade Journal I 
ported 1944 production of frozen dairy 
foods at an all-time peak of 508,990,000 
gallons, including ice cream, sherbets, 
ice milk, frozen custards and frozen 
malted milk. Ice cream gallonage w% 
446,889,000. Sherbets made the larg 
est gain, with 48,790,000 gallons 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS: PRODUCE 














U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
PREDICTS AMERICA WILL SPEND 


$34 BILLION FOR FOOD IN 1946 


MILK IS NATION'S NO. 1 


7/2 BILLION DOLLARS FOR DAIRY 


FOODS IN 1946 


$360,000,000 will be spent in the NEXT 2 YEARS 
BY THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES FOR ALL TYPES 
OF MILK PLANT EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 


Listed below are some of the hundreds of items our 


readers 
tendents 


Advertising Servicers 


Air Cond 
Boilers 
Bottles 
Bottle Fi 


Brick—F loor 


Brushes 
Cans— Mi 
Can Seal 
Caps and 
Cartons 
Cement 
Checolate 
Syrups 
ransers 
Condensat 
onveyors 


Coolers—M ilk Rubber Hose & 


Sounting 


Cultures—Cabinets 
Dairy Store Equipment 
Jecaleomania 
Doors—Cold Storage 
Ory Milk 


Supplie 
Elevators 
Electric 
Electric 
Emulsors 
Engineer: 
Engines 

Gasolin 
Evaporato 


F illers—Milk—Cottage 


Cheese 


Filters. Materials and 
Strainers 
Filters—W ater Milk 


Fleer Cle 
it C» 
aline 

Heaters 

Heating 

Holders 

Nomogen: 


Mani 


Handling 


and Equipment 


buy who are milk plant owners, 


engineers and technicians 


Insecticides 
Insulation 
Laboratory 
Jugs ete Laundry 
llers Lighting 
Mixers 
Paints 
ik Pasteurizing 
s and Gaskets Pipe (Steam. Brine 
Hood Seals ul a 


itioning Equipment Material! 


Equipmen 


Equipment 


supers- 


Equipment 


Equipment 


Power Plant Equipment 
Floor Materials Pumps—Sanitary and 


Powder ana Deep Well 
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Returning Service Men and Women DEMAND MILK AND MORE MILK. 
. St y photo courtesy National Dairy Council, 
sponsors of JUNE NATIONAL DAIRY MONTH. 


OVER 3 MILLION NEW CUSTOMERS ANNUALLY 


@ In war, peace or depression there is a constant heavy demand for milk and milk products. 
The dairy industry has always enjoyed 20% to 25% of the nation’s food budget. A profit- 


Milk Plant 


Monthly 


able market to advertise your items with a potential 
harvest of 7% BILLION DOLLARS. MILK PLANT 
MONTHLY has for 35 years been the spearhead indus- 
trial publication serving the milk and milk products field. 
The circulation is gilt-edge. ABC audited, and non- 
premium. Sold strictly on quality editorial appeal to 
OWNERS, MANAGERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
ENGINEERS and TECHNICIANS in milk plants 
throughout the U.S.A. 


MILK PLANT MONTHLY COVERS A GIANT 
PLUS MARKET 


manufacturers and agencies should investi- 
PLUS MARKET because milk plants 
milk products such as 


Industrial 
gate this huge 
produce and distribute other 
butter, cheese and ice cream. 


For advertising rates and 
further particulars’ write 





MILK PLANT MONTHLY 





SERVING THE MILK INDUSTRY AND PROMOTING THE PUBLIC HEALTH 





Published by 


NATIONAL MILK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


327 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois 





} ice yourself! Visit a milk plant. Note the cleanliness, efficiency you an idea of what constitutes reader of MILK PLANT 
™ploy . the variety of stainless steel processing equipment used MONTHLY. All of our 7,30C readers do not size up to The Borden 
Seca, fle of trucks, air-conditioning and power plant equipment, etc. A Company’s 761 operating plants located in the U.S.A. and Canada 
= the above list of some of the items needed. Maybe you make or covering all dairy products operations. However, our readers, milk 
ab make an item that can be sold to the Milk Industry. The picture plant owners, as a whole, DO represent a GREATER equipment pur- 
Ove The Borden Company, Chicago West Suburban Plant, gives chasing power running annually into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
—_—..... —_ _ _ — _ —_—___—_ —— —--—— _———$ ——_—— ——-— — —— — => —— $$ $$ 
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Number of Dairy | Products Manufacturers i in the United States 


















































‘a | Deal Ice Cream 
_ Manufacturers | | Cond., Milk —_ Manufacturers 
l Mfg. _ _ Cheese Evap. & ar 
Revised to Over | Manufac- Dry Milk | Four a 
January 1, 1945 Total 200,000 |, turers Manufac- Total | Routes Total te 
Pounds || turers or More P, toa * 
. a : Annually || woe i ee te ot | = wy 
| 
Maine .. 20 ae | 2 5 216 24 59 i5 
New Hampshire cocees 5 as 2 l 207 36 55 10 
Te settaenmanaeaiel 41 7 18 26 91 16 33 8 
“EO 36 a 18 17 713 | 235 1] 294 92 
Rhode Island ........ ied i) | i aa 2 98 | 44 | 68 24 
Connecticut _ ..........-.-.---------- {| - 4 “es 16 7 381 | 94 | 100 49 
NEW _ENGLAND — ete SS | 140 | 7 || 56 || 58 1706 | 449 | 609 | 198° 
si | | ! | | 
New York | 269 25 425 120 1536 397 444 146 
New Jersey . |] 17 av 10 \} 12 || 358 | 157 89 36 
Pennsylvania .........--.--.-.--n--er---e-see-o a 180 | &#2,'117 ‘| 112 || _ ee 1044 =| )=S 346—C—is|| S413 | sae 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC ................-.]] 466 4 | 42 a 547° II 222 eo 2938 | 900 || 946 | 332 
| | | 
SEE TM Se OE. 8 | i | 2 | 1 | 53 6 27 6 
a 22 3 |] 5 } 9 | 108 31 | 91 27 
District of Columbia ahedeatiiansinaiad 4 oy 4 5 | 12 8 11 8 
Virginia ........... 50 14 |] -_ 16 117 42 73 32 
West Virginia 20 » -F 5 | 7 88 31 58 22 ° 
EO 44 COSY +‘. | ) q 157 41 113 31 
South Carolina 13 2 1 on 65 19 42 13 
Georgia 2 48 CO 2 || 10 7 254 49 | 79 2 
I ceerarsescsvenmnenanperernassoesrmrencneass || 48 7 _ 12 | 7 222 61 87 _ 
SOUTH ATLANTIC ~~ et a ce a a 1076 268 || 58) | 203 
Ohio ey! | 270 78 111 83 842 309 418 131 
Indiana 149 | 47 76 50 438 185 214 91 
Ilinois . } 262 | 79 172 68 1198 324 419 135 
Michigan a} 273 | 99 84 85 644 168 350 =| 102 
Wisconsin  ...............cc00----- Se 299 2047 359 553 124 224 | SH 
EAST N¢ NORTH dq CENTRAL . {I 1545 | 602 2490 645 3675 | 1110 im | 
Kentucky | 55 | 13 22 | 13 151 53 84 24 
Tennessee 66 | 18 29 13 130 39 86 34 
Alabama | 36 3 13 | 8 114 28 65 30 
Mississippi |} 29 =| 10 12 |] 10 | li 55 — 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL | i966 || lCwACd'Y|(C( sé‘ m:SC*dYSCOC;~C;‘C CdS 453 | 131 || 290 | 109 
| | | 
Minnesota | 931 617 85 | 92 272 | 83 | 166 66 
lowa 515 302.—s|| 36—C | 33 314 | 83 212 57 
Missouri 124 41 | 88 {| 30 161 80 142 | 69 
North Dakota | 113 58 || 2 1! 8 74 10 61 20 
South Dakota 133 62s‘ 1 5 69 10! 45 9 
Nebraska Il 117 50 SCs! 19 || 14 | 120 24s 105 36 
Kansas 138 55 | 41 il | oer 6 = s- | 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL | 2071 | +1185 || 282 || 203__—|| 1139 | Ree ee 
I! 1 } se ———— 
Arkansas | 37 7 |] 17 5 | 157 12 59 19 
Louisiana 1] 17 4 |! 7 1] 5 81 24 } 50 | 17 
Oklahoma 59 25 16 Il 6 9 CO 32. 80 | 29 
Texas Ht 123 36 || 34s 30 || 410 | 110 || 230 | 82 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL I] 236 72 74 46 | _ 746 | 178 | 419 | 147 
1 1 1] 1] | or 1] j 
Montana 1 74 37 I 8 I 6 |! 76 | 14 72 | Il 
Idaho 1 69 24 I 37 i 16 |! 121 | 11 | 53 | 8 
Wyoming 28 4 a 2 il 31 - 22. =| 2 
Colorado 73 27 || 26—Csi'! 22 1! 137 29—Cs‘YI/ 71 | 18 
New Mexico 1? ay 1 | vi | 41. | 8 il = | 6 
Arizona 19 7 6 il 6 78 COSI 19s! 26—Cé| 1! 
Utah 1 39 | 20 ! 15 1! 15 I! 57 | 14 I 39 | 13 
Nevada T is | 5 | i it 1 it ee sl i. I 
MOUNTAIN | 329, | ~=—:125 101_—‘I 68 583 | 108 || 317 ~'| 70 
7. i) T 1 1 | i} “| 
Washington i! 126 60s! 48st! 40 ‘II 189! 65! 128 | 35 
Oregon I 79 | 42 I 56 I! 15 1 156 | 39 l! &3 | 22 
California m|| 147 =| 48—Cé!! 160s 129 II 898s 277—s II 494 | 122 __ 
PACIFIC tI 352 =| 150 || 264 Il 184 =«#‘II 1243. | 381 |! 705 | 179 
1! " i} 1! | 1 a 
U S Possessions I 10 | I 5 2 91 12 I! 29 | 8 
as? ‘= BLA _ff te i mm Le 3 
TOTAL N 5592 | 2248 || 3950 || 1533 || 13650 -| 3875 || 6378 | 2088 
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44=9 OOM-M-M-M!”—and your sales story in 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW is off to 


the mark at rocket-plane speed. 


Fastest worth-while Milk Plant acceleration in 


history—12,193 of them guaranteed by official 
CCA Audit. And you reach them all—every 
month—coast-to-coast. 


\ Pennsylvania agency writes: “You will be in- 
terested that AMERICAN MILK 
REVIEW led the four major milk trade papers 
in Catalog Requests from the two-color full page 


to knou 


advertisement recently run for our client. Kindly 





forward contract for the following year based on 
12-time rather than the present 6-time insertion 
rate.” 


- only $12.30 


per page per thousand. Your copy and 


Costs less money, too! 


the full details are waiting for you. Take 
the rocket plane! Address: 


American & 


Meta gay 
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HY use a half size umbrella? Come in out 
of the rain with AMERICAN BUTTER 
REVIEW! 


Largest national creamery coverage in the his- 
tory of the industry. Reaches 5,016 Butter Plants 
—more than twice as many as the second best 
magazine with but 2,549. And your dollar goes 
nearly twice as far—only $19.94 per thousand 
plants against $39.23. 


The REVIEW is tops in reader interest, too. 
Oldest and most widely quoted trade publication 
in the entire field. One Pacific Coast packer 
writes: “We have often received information 
concerning government regulations from your 
publication sooner than from the Government 
Agencies, themselves.” 
Naturally, Review advertisers are getting 
results. Why don’t you cash in, too? 
Write at once for the full story of the 
big rainstick. Address: 


American & 


BUTTER REVIEW 




















Other Publications 


EGG & POULTRY REVIEW 
(MONTHLY) 


AMERICAN 





WHO’S WHO IN THE EGG & POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
(ANNUAL) 
WHO’S WHO IN THE BUTTER, CHEESE & MILK INDUSTRIES 
(ANNUAL) 
PRODUCERS’ PRICE—CURRENT 
(DAILY) 





175 CHAMBERS STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


SOUTH CENTRAL REPRESENTATIVE 


ee ee a, i ee om 0 oe 
915 Olive St., St. Louis 1 


MIDWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


CO Ge ee 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
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Poultry and Eggs 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ies reported that 1944 sales of poultry 
and its products netted farmers $959,- 
677,000 in cash. This was slightly be- 
low 1943. 

Among materials and equipment pur- 
chased by poultrymen are portable 
poultry buildings, wire fencing, feeds, 
incubators and brooders, and egg cases 
and fillers. 

There are about 500 poultry packing 
houses, with an investment in poultry 
packing plants and in distribution fa- 
cilities used in marketing poultry and 
eggs in excess of $200,000,000. 

In the United States there are about 
12,000 commercial and breeder hatch- 
eries engaged in producing and dis- 
tributing baby chicks. In addition, 
there are over 2,000 concerns dealing in 
chicks. These hatcheries, in a normal 
hatching season, are capable of produc- 
ing more than 700,000,000 chicks. 


Vegetables 


Truck crops and farm gardens yield- 
ed growers a 1939 cash income of $372,- 
364,000 according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This sum in- 
creased to $917,324,000 in 1944. There 
are about 85,000 such farms. 


Associations 


American Assn. of Medical Milk 
Commissions, 1265 Broadway, New 
York. 

American Butter Institute, 110 N. 


Franklin St., Chicago. 

American Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

American Dairy Science Assn., Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

American Dry Milk Institute, 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

Counter Freezer Assn., Pure Oil 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Dairy Industries Supply Assn., Albee 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 307 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

International Assn. of Milk Dealers, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Milk Sanita- 
rians, State Health Dept., Albany, N. 
» 3 

Milk Industry Foundation, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York. 

National Assn. of Independent Ice 
Cream Mfrs., Bergenfield, N. J. 

National Assn. of Retail Ice Cream 
Mfrs., 2212 Franklin Ave., Toledo. 

National Cheese Institute, Cheese 
Exchange Bldg., Plymouth, Wis. 

National Creamery Buttermakers’ 
Assn., Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago. 

National Poultry, Butter & Egy 
Assn., 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 
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PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS IN U. 8S. (POUNDS) 

1935-'39 average 1942 1943 
Cee Gb GD: GID ccc nocdscceesessccecucaces 806. 849.6 771.6 
DEE ob ewe 6s cebu ed6nsGssesbnseeceneeedoeves 16.8 15.8 12.3 
PD: cha dcehe h.dneos406teeRheinakakeenevepenas 5.6 6.4 4.9 
i Co. ndendcdeessopesheneeernsccupeekes 16.8 19.0 18.1 
DE MD <ctenaveccvcccceeoevebeneesvetaetdenes 9.6 16.1 11.3 
De EE, SEE oc ccccccsseccseebesbeecesesouns 13 19 27 
ER  . 06.065 6060000 04006006 00000K06006045 ll 15 15 
WONG TRE GME GOAT oc ccccccccccccccccsccess 342.3 375.5 405.3 
Defatted milk powder ........ccceccevsewecees 1.9 2.4 1.4 

—National Dairy Council. 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Butter Review, 173 Chambers 
St.. New York 7. Published by Urner- 
Barry Co. Est. 1895. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 74x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 5,016; (gross), 6,186. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 
6 92.50 55.00 
12 85.00 50.00 
Colors, red or yellow, $15; bleed, $10. 





American Milk Review, 173 Chambers St., 
New York 7. Published by Urner-Barry 
Company. Est. 1895. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, Sept., 1945, 12,595; (gross), 
13,472. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $137.50 $125.00 
6 85.00 77.50 72.00 
12 50.00 46.00 42.00 


Colors, red or orange, $25; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 181. 


Certified Milk, Box 806, Scranton, Pa. 
Published by Certified Milk Magazine. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $1.50. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
Oth. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates—1l 
age, $125; % page, $65; % page, $45. 
olors, black and red, 1 page, 150. 


610 Monroe St., She- 
boygan Falls, Wis. Published by New- 
comer & Lindner. Est. 1876. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 11x16. Type 
page, 9x14. Published Friday. Forms 
close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,440. Rates—100-200 inches 
in one year, $1.12; 200-300, $1.02; 500 or 
more, $0.80. 


Counter Freezer News, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Published by The 
Counter Freezer Assn. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 








Cheese Roporter, 





Times 1 Pag Page y% rage 
1 170.00 95.00 $ 60.00 
155.00 87.50 52.50 

12 140.00 80.00 45.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 
910 Waterloo Blidg., 











Creamery Journal, 
Waterloo, Ia. Published by The Butter- 


makers Pub. Co. BEst. 1890. Subscrip- 
tion, $0.75. Type page, 75/16x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Pag % Page 
1 52.00 28.00 $ 20.00 
48.00 25.00 18.00 
12 45.00 22.00 16.00 


Standard color, $15. 


Dairy Industries Catalog, 505 W. Cherry 
St.. Milwaukee 12, Wis. Published by The 
Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
lished Feb. 10th. Forms close Dec. Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-1. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation, 16,119. 
Rates—1 page, $250; 2 pages, $440; 3 
pages, $600; horizontal 4 page, $70. 
Colors, $30 page. 





Dairy Industries Unit, Milwaukee. Com- 
posed of the Milk Dealer, Ice Cream Re- 
view and National Butter and Cheese 
Journal. Agency discounts, 15-1. Rates— 
1 page, $340; 6 pages, $310; 12 pages, 
$285. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 182-3 


Dairyman, 238 East Main St., Alliance, 
Ohio. Published by Dairyman Publishing 
Co. Est. 1937. Controlled. Trim size, 54x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published ist. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 15-2, 


Circulation, gross, 5,662. Rates— 
Times 1 Page age % Page 
1 65.00 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 60.00 30.00 15.00 
12 50.00 25.0 10.00 


Standard color rate, $10; other colors, 
$30; bleed rate, $5 





Dairymen’s League News, 11 West 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Published by 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Ine. Est. 1917. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 9% x13. 
Published every other Tuesday. Forms 
close 8 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 35,336. Rates—40c per 
line flat. Color, 15%. 





Dairy Record, 391 Minnesota St., St. Pau) 1. 
Published by Dairy Record Pub. Co. Est. 
1900. Subscription, $2.00. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Friday. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation 3,650. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
12 55.00 35.00 21.00 
26 45.00 30.00 18.00 


52 40.00 25.00 15.00 
Color, $15 extra; bleed, $5 extra. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 5, Ill. Published by Dearborn Trade 
Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 4%x6%. Type page, 4%x 
6%. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,036. 








Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
6 75.00 42.50 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 

Standard, red, $15; bleed, $5. 

Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New 

York 18. Published by I. C. F. Pub. Co, 


Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 5,065. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 70.00 41.00 

12 110.00 63.00 36.00 


Standard red, blue or orange, $20; bleed, 
10%. 


Ice Cream Review, 505 W. Cherry St. 


—— 





Milwaukee, 12, Wis. Published by Olsen 
Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%* 
10%. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 15-1. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation, 4,782: 
(gross), 5,246. Ice cream mfrs., whole- 
sale, 3,739: retail, 112; machinery and 
supply men, 738; others, 230. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $132.00 $ 77.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 70.00 $1.00 
12 110.00 63.00 37.00 
Colors (red, orange, or blue), $20 page 


— 


bleed, $10 page. 


@ © 


Iee Cream Trade Journal, 305 E. 45th St 
New York 17. Published by Trade Paper 
Division of Reuben H. Donnelley Cor? 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. Trim aie 
8%x11%. Type page, 74x10. Publishes 
15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 4’ coun 
15-0. Circulation, 4,804; (gross), 5,144. 
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cream mfrs., 4, 5st; B posminery and supply 


men, 44; sy yd 

Times age age Page 
1 $120.00 bh + < ore} 
6 110.00 
12 100.00 


58:00 33.00 
 . $15 per page; bleed, $6.25 extra 
each color. 





Interstate Milk Producers’ Review, 401 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Penn. Pub- 
lished by Inter-State Milk Producers’ 


Cooperative. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$0.50. Trim size, 9x12%. Type page, 
7x10t} Published 165th. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion, 6,799. Rates—l5c per line flat. 





The Milk Dealer, 509 W. Cherry St., Mil- 
waukee, 12, Wis. Published by The Olsen 
Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8% x11%. Type page, 7%x10%. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-1. N. L. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation, 7,397; (gross), 8,022. 


Milk plants, managers, superintendents 
and employes, 6,229; supply manufac- 
turers and salesmen, 803; others, 391. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $145.00 aah +4 $ 49.00 
132. pA 45.00 
120.00 00 41.00 
Color (red or orange), $26. bleed, $10. 


For additional data see insert between 


page s 18: 2-3 


@ 


Milk Plant Monthly, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4. Published by National Milk 
Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Milk processing and 
getttpeting. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
$%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, 6,585; (gross), 7,100. Milk 
plant owners and executives, 4,341; milk 
plant supts., mgrs. and employes, 1,087; 
supply firms, 490; others, 666. Rates— 
Times 1 Page’ Page \% Page 
$148.00 $ 82.50 $ 49.50 
6 126.00 72.50 41.50 
12 115.00 62. 50 36.50 
Standard red, $27; other colors, $50; 
bleed, $10. 


For additional data see page 179. 


National Butter and Cheese Journal, 505 
W. Cherry St., Milwaukee, 12, Wis. Pub- 
lished by Olsen Pub. Co. at. 1910. Sub- 
setae, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%4x10%. Published list. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-1. N. 
L A. A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 4,293; (gross), 4,711. Dairy product 
manufacturers, 3,568; supply firms and 
squipment manufacturers, 343; others, 
2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
$100.00 $ 58.00 $ 33.00 

e 92.00 53.00 31.00 
12 85.00 49.00 29.00 
Stan lard red or yellow, $15; bleed, $5. 





Pacific Dairy Review, 500 Sansome S&t., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. Published by R. E. 
Jones and W. H. Moebus. Est. 1901. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 8th. Forms ciose 


20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion (Sworn), 2,542. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 75.00 45.00 27.00 
12 70.00 40.00 24.00 


Standard red, $10; bleed, 5%. 





Southern Dalry Products Journal, Stand- 





ard Kidg., Atlanta. Published by Fred 
H. Sorrow. Est. 1927. Subscription, $2. 

Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7% x10. 

Published 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency 

mcou nts, 15-2. Circulation, gross, 3,000. 

es — 

Time 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 87.50 4 a $ 32.60 
6 75.00 25.00 
12 70.00 22.50 

Color standard crea), O17. 50; other 
colors, $22.50; bleed, $7.50. 

—. 

Who's Who in the Butter, Cheese and 


ik Industries, 173 Chambers St., New 
k Published by Urner-Barry Co. 


eet. PF qabesstotion, $5. Trim. size, 
Type page, 74x10. Published 
= orms close Oct. 15. Agency dis- 


counts, pene, Circulation, 4,286. Rates—1 
page, $175; % page, $100; % page, $60. 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 





CANADA 


Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal, 
122 Richmond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by B. L. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 
1921. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 





15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 2,313. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 
6 556.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 10% extra. 





PRODUCE AND COMMISSION 





American Egg & Poultry Review, 173 
Chambers St., New York 7. Published by 
Urner-Barry Company. BEst. 1895. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 25th. Forms close 


lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
4,181, tes— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
92.50 55.00 32.50 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard color, red, $15; bleed, $10. 





California Fruit News, 405 Montgomery 

St., San Francisco, Calif. Published by 

Howard C. Rowley. Est. 1888. Subscrip- 

tion, $5. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 

9%x12%. Published Saturday. Forms 

we Wednesday. Agency discounts, 10-0. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
26 40.00 22.50 11.25 
52 35.00 20.00 10.00 





Fruit By Telegraph, 2337 Boardwalk, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Published by Fruit 
Telegraphic Delivery Service, Inc. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 





Circulation, 2,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45.00 26.00 
Docume 
ch Coy 
ee 
Hatchery Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. 
Published by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1927. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10%. 
Published ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2.-Circulation, 13,966; 


(gross), 15,652. Hatcheries, 8,633; poultry 
supply dealers and jobbers, 5,070; others, 
823. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $275.00 $180.00 $100.00 

6 230. 00 160. ae 90.00 
12 00.00 140 80.00 


Standard eaten. $25; wea mee available. 





International Baby Chick News, 15 W. 
10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
by and official organ of International 
Baby Chick Association and 36 affiliated 
state ass’ns. Est. 1926. Controlled. Type 
page, 9%x12. Published list. Forms close 
20th. Agency discount, 15-2. Rates—agate 
line, $0.30; per inch, $4.20. 





Packer, The, 201 Delaware St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub. Co. 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
16%x23%. Type page, 15%x20. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15% on advertising 
not in fruit or produce industry. Pub- 
lished in five sectional editions—New 
York Packer, Chicago Packer be | 
City Packer, Cincinnati Pac and 
Pacific Coast Packer. Rates for five edi- 
tions—1 inch, $3.25; 100 inches, $3.00; 250 
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inches, inches, $2.50; 1,000 
inches, 


Color, 


CCA Gay 


Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7. Published by Baby 
Chick Co. Est. 1924. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Pubiished lst. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts 15-2. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. ircula- 
tion, 14,475; (gross), 15,411. Commercial 
chick hatcheries, 9,401; feed dealers and 


$2.75; 5600 
3 00. 
$50 per page. 





ry 


mixers, 4,793; others, 276. Rates— 
Times 1 Pa a. Page 
$260 60 fio 80 Fs 76.00 
225 67.60 
12 200. Hh iis: 90 0 





Produce News, 6 Harrison St., New York 
13. Published by P. & D. Pub. Co. Est. 
1901. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 16%x22. 
Type page, 15%x21. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Rates—l page, $225; % page, $125; 
% page, $65; 1 inch flat, $2. 





Produce Packer, 201 Delaware St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. Published by Barrick Pub. 
Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, or Trim 
size, 16%x23%. Type page, x20. 
Published Saturday. Forms ey urs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15% on adver- 
tising pot in produce industry. Rates—1l 
inch, $2.25; 100 inches, $1.80; 500 inches, 
$1.50; full page, $2265. 

Color, $50 per page. 


Producers’ Price-Current, 173 Chambers 
St., New York 7. Published by Urner- 
Barry Co. Est. 1858. Subscription, $15. 
Published every business day except Sat- 
urday. Agency discount, none. Circula- 
tion; 3,166. Rates—per column inch: 1 
time, $5; 10 times, $4.50; 26 times, $4; 52 
times, $3.50. 








Standard Directory and Buyers’ Guide 
for Hatchery & Poultry Supply Trade, 
1230 Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. Pub- 
lished by Baby Chick Co. Est. 1935. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
4%x7%. Published Jan. Ist. Forms close 
Oct. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation, 
14,819. Rates—1 page, $125; % page, $65; 
% page, $34. 

Colors (red), $16. 





Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. Pub- 
lished by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 
page, 7x10%. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
18,396. Rates— 


Times 1 Pag 25 Frame Page 
1 $275.00 $180.0 92.40 

6 230.00 160.00 84.00 
12 200.00 140.00 78.40 


Color (red), $25; bleed, not available. 





U. Ss. Egg and Poultry Magazine, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6. Published by In- 
stitute of American Poultry Industries. 
Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
25th. Forms close |5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,700. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 50.00 $ 30.00 
66.67 41.67 25.00 

12 62.50 37.60 20.83 








Who's Who in the Egg and Poultry In- 
dustries, 173 Chambers St., New York 7. 
Published by Urner-Barry Co. Est. 
1858. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x 
115. Type page, 74x10. Published 
May. Forms close April 15. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 4,102. Rates—1l 
page, $175; % page, $100; % page, $60. 
Standard color, red, $25; bleed, $10. 





Who's Who in The Hatchery World, 15 
W. 10th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 
by and official organ of International 
Baby Chick Ass’n. Est. 1929. Trim size, 
4x9. Type page, 3%x8. Published annual- 
ly. Forms close Dec. 1. Circulation, 3,750. 
_— page, $60; % page, $35; % page, 
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Department Stores, Women’s Garments 


(See also Clothing; Furniture: Shoes; Textiles) 





The Bureau of the Census fixed 1939 
sales of department, dry goods and 
general merchandise stores at $5,665,- 
007,000, a gain of 22.6 per cent over 
1935. The report included, besides the 
type enumerated in the accompanying 
table, 10,882 general merchandise 
stores with sales of $371,814,000 and 
2,737 general merchandise stores with 
food, $112,108,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported that each of the 4,074 depart- 
ment stores in the United States did 
more than $100,000 of business in that 
year. In the dry goods and general 
merchandise field, 906 stores, or 3.1 
per cent of the total, had sales of 
$100,000 or more each. The aggregate 
was $191,588,000, or 26.9 per cent of 
the total. 

Chain store influence dominates the 
variety store field. There were 2,647 
chain establishments with sales of 
$100,000 or over in 1939, the aggre- 
gate being $665,562,000, or 68.1 per 
cent of the total. Only 32 independent 
stores were in this classification. 


Buying Practice 


It is estimated that department stores 
and dry goods stores doing from $200,- 
000 to $1,000,000 buy 25 per cent of 
their requirements through the whole- 
saler, that stores doing from $50,000 
to $200,000 buy about 50 per cent 
through wholesalers, and those below 
$50,000, approximately 75 per cent 
through wholesalers. 

The Bureau of the Census did not 
differentiate between department stores 
and other types of retailers in its 1939 
analysis of distribution of manufac- 
turers’ sales. The following figures 
while applying to retailers generally, 
are highly suggestive, however. 


Sales to 

Retailers % of 

$(000) Output 
Cotton manufactures ..... 96,633 9.4 
Silk manufactures ....... 1,522 1.7 
Rayon manufactures ..... ,209 1.4 
Floor coverings .......... 42,926 18.0 
rn (OEE avancegeoreceve 2,305 0.3 
Woolen and worsted 

manufactures ........... 32,445 5.1 
Children’s and infants’ 

GUE «acoscccesccuse 68,304 78.7 
uP MOE cicooscosesecose $2,118 49.8 
Women’s and misses’ 

outer clothing ......... 754,821 85.8 
Women's and children’s 

mccessories .........0s. 183,301 70.5 


According to the 1939 Census of 
Business, there were 4,097 wholesale 
merchants in the dry goods and allied 
fields. This included 222 wholesale dry 
goods and general merchandise mer- 
chants handling a full line of dry 
goods, 973 notions wholesale merchants, 
2,147 piece goods wholesale merchants 
and 333 wholesale merchants handling 
other specialty lines. 

Net sales for the 222 full line whole- 
salers amounted to $206,983,000. Net 
sales for those wholesaling specialty 
lines totaled $981,468,000. 
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DEPARTMENT. DRY GOODS, VARIETY STORES IN 1939 


(Sales in thousands of dollars) 











Dept. Stores Dry Goods Stores Variety Stores 

No. Sal No. Sales No. Sales 
eee eee dna 47 $24,186 246 $ 3,703 229 $13,531 
i nvecageanes 6enéene® 29 13,960 36 309 68 3,962 
th J oh apeagasnndende 39 14,657 164 2,228 211 6,588 
PE ‘civwe seemed és 286 301,010 765 12,658 1,306 62,010 
DE 26606enne+n666n0nK0 57 1,467 90 950 138 7,918 
SES scecensssucces 68 50,419 343 6,541 196 14,365 
PD. pha cia an pe nwé otlen 7 4,375 40 40 38 2,442 
District of Columbia ..... 11 68,017 41 99 71 9,782 
DE ~ é¢006b6e006606060004 48 33,305 283 5,631 311 18,286 
DE “on Gonteelwala alemewe 61 58,629 314 4,034 380 19,514 
Dt ‘ii aad ic opaewuadieseed 43 13,0 14 214 67 3,248 
Pt i ceecddsunbabnakesmn 244 499,659 937 14,412 902 58,214 
ES tet i kee se ebada nee 145 99,730 262 4,383 453 28,604 
tn it nb ecgunaetanen 117 56,646 142 4.2 393 17,859 
DET cceut 36 sacdseeaeann 76 24,855 168 4,193 332 12,312 
Dt. ... .cawkiadeeweed 63 28,078 285 4,314 267 12,565 
DN é.ccas) kewehedhes 54 40,053 198 2,038 166 10,906 
DE ehaéhdeéeodaesecewest 28 12,416 125 2,220 157 8,531 
DD schekesctewenenen 46 83,133 150 1,976 249 14,314 
Massachusetts ............ 153 172,300 717 10,969 489 37,234 
EE ‘cobkevhctecesedti 149 173,138 456 7,644 739 49,260 
>) Lawes egebiheeutl 102 116,524 140 3,551 401 16,467 
+e ag SE ee 35 10,401 158 3,188 217 7,421 
tT << o ciektesceawent 84 129,211 448 6,315 481 25,109 
Dh secebrbdegense cer 45 4,494 23 290 65 3,283 
DE idducbbeveesenned 53 28,146 55 861 198 9,051 
Dh citetieadenesasadhé 9 3,102 13 72 20 1,086 
New Hampshire .......... 19 5,602 82 2,249 80 5,169 
i Ci aeésacucsececcs 7 101,545 1,079 13,355 508 35,657 
Pt MED éccecceseccess 24 6,29 41 721 67 2,414 
DE schtnnneneeebeee 251 462,019 3,686 42,576 1,656 114,852 
North Carolina .......... 119 37,48 212 3,020 370 22,190 
POE BOUENDOE, cc ccccccecess 35 9,70 6 9 78 2,791 
alah ana 6 dk iasiee ae 229 256,830 656 10,115 918 60,039 
Dn gienisndeshenten 79 34,602 193 3,436 336 13,190 
Dh. atescdvewegeens ans 57 56,86 98 1,318 241 7,161 
FFT 262 374,934 1,269 14,905 1,082 88,530 
DD An 656000460008 16 23,753 126 1,50 92 6,376 
PE GREED cccccccccces 57 16,500 124 2,271 200 10,993 
PED. BAMMOOR ccccccoccccs 29 8,170 16 4 96 3,244 
DEE  uiessieseseteeds 66 63,685 231 3,978 319 14,309 
DD. Stussckaackechaneeees 237 146,900 620 10,243 1,072 41,332 
PD 6. Cee ihe thane oe wennes 36 18,636 15 223 45 3,718 
| errr ee 17 4,447 38 776 62 3,517 
EEE 89 43,873 107 2,553 302 16,807 
OS Eee 89 74,631 142 2,494 284 13,849 
West Virginia ............ 56 24,620 75 998 172 13,633 
Pr 128 85,360 187 3,355 384 21,924 
WONG xesusccceenccoces 15 3,576 12 410 39 1,375 
(SS la eee 4,074 $3,974,998 15,628 $229,286 16,946 $976,801 


—Bureau of the Census 


During the first quarter of 1945, department store sales ran 110 per cent above the 
1939 level, while dry goods and general merchandise stores gaind 129 per cent, according 
to 620 such stores reporting to the Bureau of the Census. 

















Millinery, 
Women’s Garments, 


The 1939 Census of Business gave 
this picture of the millinery and 
women’s garment field: 





No. of Sales 
Stores $(000) 
Family clothing stores.... 10,053 429,454 
Women’s ready - to - wear 
DE: stckhbidaunaenwaehes 25,280 1,009,494 
Furriers, fur shops........ 2,214 94,135 
Millinery stores ........... 10,799 118,586 
Corset and lingerie shops. 2,338 27,938 
BENGE GOED cccccccceces 2,293 35,307 
Other women's accessories 
SE, a. ctnvdasithecedacas 1,863 37,318 
Infants’ wear shops ...... 625 13,436 
Other apparel stores ..... 3,292 36,448 
58,757 1,802,116 


Census figures on production are also 
difficult to appraise. The 1939 Census 
of Manufactures reported 1,050 manu- 
facturers of millinery, with products 
valued at $105,601,000; 145 producers 
of furs, $22,395,000; 272 manufacturers 
of corsets and allied garments, $84,- 


418,000; 313 manufacturers of women’s, 
children’s and misses’ underwear and 
nightwear, $61,792,000; 2,175 manufac- 
turers of fur coats and other fur gar- 
ments, $168,032,000; 7,171 manufactur- 
ers of women’s and children’s apparel, 
$1,163,376,000. 


The last figure was broken down as 
follows: Women’s and children’s 
blouses and waists, 302, $41,730,000; 
coats, suits and skirts (except fur 
coats), 1,966, $313,997,000; children’s 
coats, 153, $26,917,000; women’s, 
misses’ dresses, 2,916, $506,261,000; 
house dresses, uniforms and aprons, 
742, $123,698,000; children’s dresses, 
296, $50,584,000; children’s and infants’ 
wear, not elsewhere classified, 125, 
$18,983,000; raincoats and other water 
proof garments, 76, $11,304,000; robes, 
lounging garments and dressing gow?s, 
264, $39,830,000; women’s and misses’ 
clothing not elsewhere classified, 331, 
$40,070,000. 
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DEPARTMENT STORES, WOMEN’S GARMENTS 











Commodity Sales of Department Stores, 1939 


Doteh, AR Gompnrtawbes oc ec occsesacsces 
Dry goods, smallwares (including blankets and bedding)........ 
(including sportswear, 


Women’s and misses’ apparel 


dresses, uniforms) 


Women’s and misses’ accessories (except shoes)...............+. 
Infants’ and girls wear......-sccccccccesces 


Shoes (all departments) 


Men's and boys’ wear (except shoes)....... 
Furniture and household departments...... 


Restaurants, candy, foods 
Other departments 





About 500 women’s ready-to-wear 
stores reporting to the Current Statis- 
tical Service, Bureau of the Census, 
had a gain of 152 per cent over 1939 
during the first half of 1945. 

Retail sales of fur apparel amounted 
to about $550 million in 1943, on the 
basis of federal taxes of $55 million. 


Company Stores 


Of 4,100 industrial retail stores op- 
erated in the United States in 1944, 
68 per cent were conducted by coal 
companies, according to the Bituminous 
Coal Institute. Lumber companies op- 
erate about 600, and several other in- 
dustries, including cotton mills, the 
remainder. 

The soft coal industry has about 
2,500, chiefly in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virgina and 
West Virginia, Eastern Ohio and West- 
ern Maryland. 

Volume of the coal company stores 
alone was estimated at $500 million 
in 1944. Higher wages have caused 
a general trading-up among employes. 
Many stores now carry fur coats to 
meet the demand of their clientele. 
Some industrial companies which re- 
gard stores as impracticable operate 
clothing trucks (“Fashions to Your 
Door’). 


Associations 
Limited Price Variety Stores Assn., 
25 W. 48rd St., New York. 


eee eee eee eee 


ee ee 


Tere eee eee ee ee eee eee ee 


rer cent of Total Sales 
Total Main Base- 


store store ment 

bageh bane ena gesesenes 100.0 89.8 10.2 

10.0 9.1 ‘ 

house 

Lhabaeesigenundese has 14,2 11.7 2.5 

15.1 13.0 2.1 
shed phunddeaeneeatens 3.9 3.3 6 
See Ceceohevensecess 5.9 4.7 1.2 
sbbbdtadhatsonunnene 11.4 9.8 1.6 
wes tbdaseansnetanen te 21.9 20.9 1.0 
sheabnhane 6eeedeeaeee 3.6 3.6 ey 
Sedkashieencesadadeene 14.0 13.7 a 


—Bureau of the Census. 








National Industrial Stores Assn., 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Retail Dry Goods Assn., 
101 W. 31st St., New York. 


Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 40 
Worth St., New York. 


WOMEN’S GARMENTS 

American Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 

American Fur Merchants Association, 
Inc., 363 Tth Ave., New York. 

Chamber of Commerce of the Ap- 
parel Industry, Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


International Assn. of Garment 
Mfrs., 260 W. Broadway, New York. 


National Association of Blouse Man- 


ufacturers, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New 
York. 
National Assn. of Hosiery Mfrs., 


468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of House Dress Mfrs., 
1350 Broadway, New York. 

National Coat & Suit Industry Re- 
covery Board, 450—7th Ave., New 
York. 

National Dress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1450 Broadway, New York. 

National Skirt Mfrs. Assn., 225 W. 
34th St., New York. 

Popular Priced Dress Manufacturers 
Group, Inc., 1440 Broadway, New York. 

Technical Association of the Fur In- 
dustry, 199 Pacific St., Newark, N. J. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 





~ DEPARTMENT VARIETY AND 
GENERAL STORES 





Beauty Pashion, 101 W. 31st St., New 
York 11. Published by Pope Pub. Corp. 
Est 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim _ size, 
xl2%. Type page, 8xl11\%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Cireulation, 6,829. Rates— 

Tim 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $130.00 $ 80.00 
6 190.00 110.00 70.00 

160.00 95.00 60.00 


12 
Color, $80; bleed, 10%. 





Bulletin of the WMNational Retail Dry 
S Ass’n, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1. 

Est. 1918. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
‘x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 19th. 
Port close 20th. Agency discount, 15-0. 

Circulation, 6,500. Rates— 

Time 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $180.00 $132.00 $ 78.00 
6 162.00 119.00 70.00 
12 153.00 115.00 67.00 
Bleed 10%. 


Carolina-Virginia Retailer, Odd Fellows 
Building, Raleigh, N. C. Published by 
N. C. Merchants’ Assn. Est. 1923. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size,9x12. Type 
page, 7-5/6x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 page, $100; 2/3 page, $80; % page, $55. 


Chain Store Age, (Gen'l Mdse.-Variety 
Store-Exec. and Mers. edition), 185 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
11,227; (gross), 12,225. Chain store head- 
quarters and their executives, 1,815; 
chain store managers and ass’t managers, 
6,299; others, 2,993. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $325.00 $190.00 $110.00 
6 285.00 160.00 95.00 
12 250.00 135.00 80.00 
Standard red, $80. 
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Chain Store Age Annual Directory of 
Manufacturers. A separately bound sec- 
tion of the General Merchandise-Variety 
Store Executives Edition, August issue. 





Chain Store 
Madison Ave., 


Equipment Directory, 185 
New York 16, N. Y. Pub- 


lished by Chain Store Pub. Corp. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Dec. 15. Forms close Nov. 28. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 15,000. Rates— 
1 page, $350; % page, $185; % page, $100. 
Standard red, $80. 





Chain Store Age Notions Manual. Pub- 
lished as a separate section of the No- 
vember Variety Store Managers Edition 
and General Merchandise Executives Edi- 





tion Combination, whose’ specifications 
apply. 

Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Mer- 
chant, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul 4, 
Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 
1878. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11x15. 


Type page, 10x14. Published 27th. Forms 





close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 5,528. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 130.00 70.00 40.00 
12 105.00 55.00 35.00 

CCA 
Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd 


St., New York 17. Published by The Chil- 
ton Co. Est. 1938. Type page, 10x14. Pub- 
lished last of preceding month. Forms 
close 13th. Agency discount, 15-0. Circu- 
lation, 22,417; (gross), 24,200. Retail store 


execs., merchandise megrs. and buyers, 

22,346; others, 354. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/5 Page 1/5 Page 
1 $434.00 $182.00 $ 98.00 
12 364.00 156.80 84.00 
24 336.00 145.60 78.40 





Dry Goods Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines, Ia. Published by The Boreman 
Company. Est. 1903. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,373; (gross), 
12,019. Department, dry goods and gen- 
eral stores, 9,710; specialty sores, 560; 
wholesalers and mfrs., 603; others, 392. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 

$385.00 

6 302.50 

12 275.00 
Standard color, $150; 


Pro-rata 


bleed, 10%. 





Barnshaw’s Guide for Buyers, 1333 Broad- 
way, New York 18. Published by Barn- 
shaw Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
25c per copy. Trim size, 4%x6. Type 
page, 34%x5%. Published Jan. and July 1. 





Forms close Dec. and June 1. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 11,000. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
2 $0.00 48.00 32.00 

x ow 

Earnshaw’s Infants’ and Children’s and 

Girls’ Wear, 1333 Broadway, New York 

18. Published by Earnshaw Pubs., Inc. 

Est. 1917. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 

page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, May, 1945, 4,996; (gross), 6,120. 

Dept. stores, 1,053; merchandise man- 

agers of dept. stores, 178; specialty 

shops, 3,161; others 605. Rates effective 

Jan., 1946— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $110.00 $ 62.00 
6 150.00 85.00 46.00 
12 125.00 75.00 40.60 





FPashion Accessories, including Gloves 
Magazine, 1170 Broadway, New York City 
1. Published by Haire Publishing Co. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
preceding. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,787; (gross), 
4,325. Retailers, 2,398; and their 
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mfrs. 
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officials, 785; wholesalers and jobbers, 7x10. Published 30th preceding. Forms 


194; others, 270. Rates— close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 225.00 126.00 $ 58.50 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.50 
6 172.50 96.50 45.00 6 95.00 52.25 27.00 


150.00 84.00 39.00 12 90.00 49.50 25.50 


12 
Color, $60; bleed, 15%. 

- Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 Broad- 
Pashion Accessories Directory, 1170 way, New York City 1. Published by 
Broadway, New York 1. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1866: Subscription 
Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Controlled. $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Trim size, 3% x 5%. Type page, 2%x5. Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
Published March. Forms close Jan. 15. 9th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 
Agency discount, none. Circulation, 3,500. tion, 2,752. Rates, consecutive insertions— 

















Rates 1 page, $100; % page, $60; 4% page, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$35. 1 $225.00 $126.00 $ 72.00 

Standard color, $50. 6 172.50 96.50 55.00 

om Ne 12 150.00 84.00 48.00 
TA Quy Colors, $60; bleed, 15%. 

Garrison’s Magazine, 110 E. 42nd St., CCA 


New York 17 Published by Garrison's 

Magazine, Inc Est. 138 Trim size, Retail Management, 342 Madison Ave., 
5-9/16x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published New York. Published by Vincent Ed- 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, wards, Inc. Est. 1918. Trim size, 9x12. 
15-0. Circulation, 30,313; (gross), 30,667. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
Independent dry goods stores, 30.043: close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 





wholesalers, 2,984; others, 608. Rates— lation, 8,578; (gross), 9,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $150.00 $ 75.00 1 $235.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 270.00 135.00 67.50 6 223.25 114.00 57.00 
12 240.00 120.00 60.00 12 211.50 108.00 54.00 
Standard color, $100 Color, $75; bleed, 25%. 
CCA 


Infants’ and Children’s Wear, 1170 Broad- wpetaiiers Market News, 1627 Locust St. 
way, New York 1 _ Published by Haire St. Louis 3. Mo. Published by Levy Pub. 
Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. co Est. 1930. Trim size, 12x18. Type 
Trim size, S%x11%. Type page, 7x10. page 10%x16%. Published bi-weekly, 
he ag ne ~~ preceding , —— close Gat ' Forms close Wed. week of publica- 
3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, ;; sew fie ’ 5 

3 ’ t Age sc ~ -0, - 
5,926; (gross), 6,617. Dept. and dry goods rs me Po aame F me dry p< ett 
stores, infants’ and children’s specialty pates—jess than 1.000 lines 35 cents: 
shops, 4,498; manufacturers, 882. others, ; 999 lines, 30 cents; 5,000 lines 27% 





546 Rates, consecutive insertions— ents mee SE ao 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page conts; 10,000 lines, 36 rota nena — 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $45.00 Southwestern Retailer, 401 S. Poydras, 
6 toy +4 64.00 37 00 Dallas 2, Tex. Published by Progressive 

ea a: then wee 32.00 Merchant Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1901, Sub- 
olor, $60; bleed, 15 Te. scription, $1. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 








haiti  Gihaeen scieiidaaies 6-13/16x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
Infants’ and Children’s Wear Directory, 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
1170 Broadway, New York 1. Published 8000. Rates— 





by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Subscription, ma — “% Page 2p 
$i. Type page, 3%x5%. Published Dec. 7'"** ‘yf R8y, ty HE 6A 45 
15 and June 15 Forms close Nov. 1 and 6 110.00 60.00 50.00 
May 1. No discounts. Rates— 12 100.00 50.00 40.00 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page Color, $35; bleed, $10. : 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 A an tg Macarena Rn et oo 
Standard color, $50. — 
&® @ Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 16. Est. 1931. Trim 
size, 5-11/16x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 5th. Forms close 18th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, May, 1945, 
16,549; (gross), 19,194 Five cents to $1 
variety store executive buyers, etc., 2,214; 
managers, 8,378; assistant managers, 


Linens and Domestics, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1. Published by Haire Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 23rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,584; (gross), 
3,017. Retail dealers in linens and do- 


mestics, 1,687; manufacturers, executives floor men, etc., 5,758; misc., 202. Rates— 
and employes, 537; wholesalers, 138; Times 1 Page 2 Page % Page 
others, 116 Rates, consecutive inser- 1 $310.00 $185.00 $110.00 
tions— 6 255.00 150.00 90.00 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 12 225.00. 125.00 75.00 
1 $225.00 $126.00 $ 99.00 Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
6 90.00 06.00 83.5 a — oe eee a 
12 thie ety yt Syndicate Store Merchandiser “5 & 10” 


Color $60; bleed, 15% Merchandising Calendar, 79 Madison Ave., 
- < ’ SS New York 16. Published by Syndicate 
Store Merchandiser, Inc. Est. 1931. Con- 
trolled. Published as part of Dec. and 
Haire Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. Pub- July issues of “The Syndicate Store Mer- 
lished July Forms close June 1. Agency a , eee gous. ASS. oo 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $225; 4 nee ey 2 ae es gg 
page, $126; % page, $72. aetibes " 1 $310.00 $185.00 $110.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 15%. ——— 
Michigan Tradesman, 217 Grandville Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Published Underwear & Hosiery Review, 185 Madi- 
by Tradesman Co. Est. 1883. Subscrip- son Ave., New York 16. Published by 
tion, $3. Trim size, 10%x1l4. Type page, Knit Goods Pub. Corp. Est. 1917. Sub- 
9x12 Published list and 3rd Wednesday scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11l\. Type 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
15-0. Rates per inch, 1 time, $2.00; 4 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
times, $1.90; 8 times, $1.80; 12 times, tion, 6,672; (gross), 8,050. Retailers, 3,305; 


Linens & Domestics Directory, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1, N. Y. Published by 





$1.70; 24 times, $1.50 wholesalers, 897; mfrs., 1,481; mfrs. 
—- ot ee ee. ae oan. eee: 2... eee 
National Industrial Stores Association Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Yearbook, 416 Southern Bldg.. Washing- 1 200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
ton 5, D. C. Published by Hull Bronson. 6 170.00 95.00 60.00 
Est. 1943. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 5% 12 140.00 80.00 50.00 
x8%. Type page 44%x7\%. Published Dec Stndard color, $50. 

Forms close Nov. Agency discounts, none —_—_————— 


Circulation, 3,735. Rates—-$87.50 per page 


Color, $35. @ 

SSE Women’s Reporter, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
Mational Merchant & Manufacturer, Pres- York 1, N. Y. Published by Reporter Pub- 
byterian Bidg. Nashville, Tenn. Est. lications Est. 1943. Subscription, $5. 
1895 Subscription, $1.50. Type page, Type page, 9x11% Published 15th pre- 





ceding, Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 8,317; (gross), 
9,341. Retailers, 5,480; manufacturers, 
1,034; others, 1,303. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $400.00 $250.00 
6 375.00 225.00 
12 350.00 200.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, $25. 


Women’s Wear Daily, 8 E. 13th St., New 
York City 3. Published by Fairchild Pub- 
lications. Est. 1910. Subscription, $7. Type 
page, 105x16%. Published daily except 
Saturday and Sunday. Forms close 2 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 38,079; (gross), 38,643. Retai)- 
ers, 19,874; mfrs., 11,649; wholesalers, 
3,630; others, 4,353. Line rates—1 line, 
65c; 1,000 lines, 50c; 5,000 lines, 4ic; 
10,000 lines, 37c; 25,000 lines, 33c. Rates 
for Zone 2 edition on request. 


CANADA 


General Merchant of Canada, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Can. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Controlled 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms close 
10 days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 3,671. 
Rates— 











Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 70.00 $ 38,50 $ 22.50 
65.00 35.50 19.75 


6 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Maritime Merchant, 612 Barrington St. 
Halifax, N. S., Can. Publeshed by Mari- 
time Merchant, Ltd. Est. 1892. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%4%x11\%. Type page, 
6%x10. Published every other Thursday 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1944, 
1,947. Rates— 














Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 23.00 
16 45.00 27.00 17.00 
y 40.00 24.00 15.00 


21 
Standard red, 


Le Prix Courant, 1010 St. Catherine St, 
W., Montreal, Que., Can. Published in 
French by Retail Merchants Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1887. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll1\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
3,573. Rates— 


$20; bleed, 10%. 





Times 1 Page % Page \y% Page 
$ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.50 

6 65.00 37.50 24.00 
12 60.00 33.00 21.50 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Semaine Commerciale, La, 4 St. James St. 
Quebec, Canada. Published by La Se 
maine Commerciale Reg’d. Est. 1894. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 











lished Friday. Forms close Thursday. 
Agency discount, 15-2. Circulation, 2,200. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 17.00 $ 10.00 
5 21.00 14.50 8.50 
10 20.00 14.00 00 
52 16.80 11.20 6.00 
Stylewear, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Canada. Published by Maclean-Hunter 


Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, &xll. 
Published quarterly Jan. Forms ose 
26th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1945, 2,374 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
4 185.00 110.00 60.00. 








Western Retailer, 812 Canada Bldg., 5a 
katoon, Sask. Published by Retail Mer 
chants Ass'n of Canada. Est. 1913. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
6-5/6x10. Published 20th. Forms lose 
10th. Agency discounts, 20-2. Circu!tion, 
3,050. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page y% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 18.00 
6 42.00 24.00 4.00 


35.00 21.00 00 


12 
Color, $10. 
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WOMEN’S GARMENTS 


American Fur Designer, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 1. Published by American 





Fur Designer. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$30. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8% 
x11. Published ist preceding. Forms 
close 15th 2nd preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $100:00 $ 60.00 
6 90.00 55.00 
12 85.00 50.00 





American Furrier, combined with Sol Vo- 
gel, 101 W. 31st St., New York City 1. 
American-Mitchell Fashion Pubs. Est. 
1892. Subscription, $30. Trim size, 10%x 
15. Type page, 8%x13. Published list, ex- 


cept Dec. and Jan. Forms close 20th. 

Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
O 95.00 52.25 28.50 
12 90.00 50.00 27.00 








American National Fur & Market Jour- 
nal, ist American State Bank Bldg., Wau- 





sau, Wis Published by American Na- 

tional Fur Breeders Ass'n. Est. 1937. 

Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 74x10. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1,789. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 
6 108.00 67.50 49.50 
12 90.00 56.25 41.25 

Black Fox Magazine, i125 Fourth Ave., 


New York 16. 

Hotfman Corp. 
$2. Trim size, 
10 Published 
Agency discounts, 
Rates— 
Times 


Published by Harris, Fox, 
Est. 1917. Subscription, 
85x11%. Type page 74x 
Sth Fors close 20th, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,000. 


1 Page ly 

$110.00 $ 
95.00 

12 85.00 

Standard color, $35. 


1/3 Page 
$ 55.00 
45.00 
40.00 


Page 
70.00 
60.00 
50.00 


@ 


California Stylist, 210 


W. Seventh St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Published by J. R. 


Osherenko. Est. 1936. Subscription, . $3. 

Type page, 742x10%. Published 1st. Forms 

close Ist preceding. Agency discounts, 

1-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 70.00 
6 150.00 85.00 60.00 
12 125.00 75.00 50.00 


iw 
Color, $40; 


Central Purrier, 58 E. Washington St., 





Chicago. Published by Central Furrier 
Pub. Co. Est. 1918. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 6%x9%. 
Published 20th. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page le Page % Page 
l $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 pages within year, 5% discount; 

12 pages, 10%. 


Corset and Underwear Review, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1. Published by Haire 


Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 28th preceding. Forms close 
12th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 
tion, 3,080; (gross), 3,667. Retailers, 
2,050; manufacturers, 757; others, 216. 
Rates (consecutive insertions)— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $135.00 $ 78.00 
6 184.00 103.50 60.00 
12 160.00 90.00 52.00 
Standard red, blue or green, $60; bleed 
25%. 





Corset and Underwear Review Directory 
and Year Book, 1170 Broadway, New York 
1. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1918. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 54x7%. Type 


page, 4%x6. Published Dec. 21. Forms 
close Dec. 1. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 
1 page, $100; % page, $60; % page, $35. 
Standard color, $60; bleed 25%. 





Corsets and Brassieres, 267 5th Ave., New 


York City. Published by Bowman Pub. 
Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 


28th preceding. Forms close 20th. Agency 





discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 37.5 
6 95.00 55.00 32.50 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 25%. 
Pur Trade Review, 276 5th Ave., New 


York 1. Published by Mrs. J. C. Austrian 
Corp. Est. 1873. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 12x15%. Type page, 10x14. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates—1-9 inches, 
$3 per inch; 10-14 inches, $2.50; 15-28 
inches, $2.40; 43-56 inches, $2.20 per inch; 
1 page, $110. 





Lingerie and Corset Fashions, 267 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Fashion 


House. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1. Trim 

size, 9x12. Type size, 7x10. Published 

Feb., May, Aug., Nov. Forms close 2 

weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
4 55.00 30.00 20.00 





Lingerie Merchandising, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York 25. Published by Carwil Pub. 


Corp. Est. 1945. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,000. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $290.00 $155.00 $100.00 
6 240.00 130.00 80.00 
12 200.00 115.00 70.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Wational Fur News, The, 444 17th St., 


Denver, Colo. Published by The National 
Fur News. Est. 1926 .Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 
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lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 





Where to Buy in Los Angeles, 357 South 
San Pedro St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Est. 


1924. Type page, 2%x5 Published May 1. 
Forms close April 1. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 8,000. Rates—1l1 page, 


$50; % page, $27.50; % page, $17.50. 





Women’s Wear Daily Ready to Wear Di- 


rectory, 8 E. 13th St., New York 3. Pub- 

lished by Fairchild Pub. Co. Est. 1910. 

Subscription, 10c for handling and post- 

age. Type page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. 

and Aug. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 





Women’s Wear Daily Underwear, Neg- 
ligees & Accessories Directory, 8 E. 13th 





St., New York 3. Published by Fairchild 

Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, 10 cents 

for handling. Type page, 3%x5%. Pub- 

lished Feb. and Aug. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
2 300.00 170.00 100.00 

CANADA 





Praser’s Canadian Women’s Wear and 


Men’s Wear Directory, 507 University 
Tower, Montreal, Quebec. Published by 
Fraser's Trade Directories, Ltd. Est. 


1913. Controlled. Type page, 2%4x5%. Pub- 
lished April 1. Forms close March. Cir- 





culation, 4,000. Rates—l page, $42.50; 
% page, $25; % page, $15. 
Fur Trade Journal of Canada, Box 31, 


Ont. Est. 1923. Published by 
Hodgson. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 7th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15%. Circulation, 4,500. Rates— 
1 page, $90; % page, $50; % page, $28. 
Contract discounts, 3 months, 5%; 


months, 10%; 12 months, 15%. 


Toronto 2, 
Robert G. 





MILLINERY 


Hats, with which is incorporated “Milli- 
nery Trade Review" “and Contemporary 
Modes,” 15 E. 40th St., New York City 16. 
Published by Millinery Associates, Inc. 
Est. 1876. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 8xll. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Rates, consecutive insertions— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 
2 90.00 55.00 
3 85.00 50.00 





% Page 
35.00 
30.00 
25.00 





Women’s Wear Daily Millinery Directory, 
8 E. 13th St., New York 3. Published by 
Fairchild Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion free, 10c for handling and postage. 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published Feb. and 


Aug. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 72.00 $ 45.00 
2 200.00 110.00 70.00 
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Design Engineering 


Design is essential to progress. De- 
sign, says Sweet’s Catalog File for 
Product Designers, is what makes one 
airplane fly faster than another. It is 
what makes one method of manufac- 
ture better than another. Design 
makes one method of marketing better 
than another. Design is response to 
needs, conditions and aspirations. 

Design is a continuous procedure. 
Every product is sooner or later re- 
placed by a new or improved product. 

Product designers are of the great- 
est importance as buying factors in in- 
dustry. Their selection of the kinds 
and makes of materials, finishes, parts 
and techniques, result in a continuous 
flow of orders to manufacturers who 
meet their requirements. 

When the last gun is fired, we will 
be face to face with three major prob- 
lems — employment of millions of 
skilled workers, utilization of unprec- 
edented plant capacity and meeting, at 
the same time, the expenses of the war 
and of rehabilitation. Nothing could 
contribute more to the solution of all 
three than the immediate manufacture 
and distribution of great quantities of 
needed peacetime products—better and 
cheaper products than have ever been 
available. 

Thousands of forehanded manufac- 
turers are planning along these lines. 
Their contributions to speedy post-war 
recovery are now being developed in 
countless industrial laboratories. Their 
work is being done without interfer- 
ence with the war effort. In fact, many 
of tomorrow’s headliners will be by- 
products of the war effort. 

In 1940 the National Research Coun- 
cil reported the existence of 2,300 pri- 
vately maintained industrial research 
and development laboratories in the 
United States. 


Function vs. Title 


The design engineer may have one or 
more of many titles, says Product En- 
gineering. He may be Vice-President 
in charge of Engineering, Chief Engi- 
neer, Assistant Chief Engineer, Chief 
Draftsman, or Consultant. 

His function, on the other hand, as- 
sumes much the same pattern through- 
out industry. It is to create new ma- 
chinery and metal products, to produce 
finished engineering designs, and to 
specify the materials, fabrication meth- 
ods, parts and finishes that make his 
products or machines functionally effi- 
cient and salable. 

The development of every industrial 
machine or piece of equipment starts 
with an idea. The design engineer is 
the man who takes the idea and gives 
it form. He creates the design; selects 
the materials; determines the types of 
processes to be employed in produc- 
tion; he chooses purchased parts and 
finished units for incorporation in the 
design; he gives the design finish and 
color to make it appealing to the eye. 
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Production of Machinery by Classes, 1939 


No. of 
Est. 


Agricultural, except tractors 
Blowers; exhaust and ventilating 
fans 77 
Cars and trucks, industrial 5 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 
and pressing machinery 
Construction, except mining and oil 
field machinery 
Food products machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Electrical machinery for industrial 
use 
Electrical appliances 
Automotive electrical 
Communication equipment 
Blevators, escalators and conveyors 
Industrial machinery, not elsewhere 
classified 
Internal combustion engines 
Laundry equipment, domestic 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool accessories and ma- 
chinists’ precision tools 
Machine-shop repairs 
Machine-shop products, 
where classified 
Mining machinery and equipment.. 
Mechanical power - transmission 
equipment 
Measuring and dispensing pumps... 
Measuring instruments, mechanical. 
Metalworking machinery, not else- 
where classified 
Office and store machines, not else- 
where classified 
Oll-field machinery and tools 
Paper and pulp mill machinery.... 
Printing equipment 
Pumping equipment and air com- 
pressors 
Refrigerators, 
tion machinery 
and complete 
units 
Scales and balances 56 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 
dustrial 39 
Special industry machinery, not 
elsewhere classified 
Stokers, mechanical, domestic and 
industrial 61 
Steam engines, turbines and water 
wheels 18 
Textile 300 
Tractors 
Vending, amusement and other coin- 
operated machines 
Wood-working machinery 


not else- 


refrigera- 
equipment 
conditioning 


domestic, 
and 
air 


machinery 


U. S. 


(adjusted for se 


Cost of 
Materials, 
Etc. 
$(000) 
79,270 


11,768 
7,801 


8,821 


63,376 
31,950 
727,436 


250,618 
58,081 
42,041 

194,202 
25,057 


52,964 
53,456 
36,365 
63,866 


31,410 
10,998 


141,493 
15,374 


No. of 

Wage 
Earners 

(000) 


Value of 

Output 
$(000) 
167,895 


28,606 
17,320 


21,839 


140,138 
90,841 
1,727,390 


624,941 
145,696 
109,762 
467,197 

64,128 


140,628 
110,358 

61,601 
218,045 


125,630 
38,166 


360,334 
33,559 


27.8 
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50,367 
19,020 
13,177 


34,750 


170,291 
44,286 
39,684 


98,975 
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150,170 
88,977 
32,420 
55,582 


134,941 
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15,053 
54,204 
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80,737 
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128,183 
9,363 


21,096 
35,949 
14,688 
15,200 
59,678 
118,325 


12,468 
13,312 


2,968,917 


35.2 150,463 


5. 

2.8 4,988 
8 8,610 
4 19,836 
9 


278,646 
14,350 


29,707 
55,785 
24,545 


4 
‘ 9,857 
9 
93,276 
253,951 


23,143 
21,604 


4,981,564 


0 
3 
3 
1 33,598 
1 


5 
3 135,626 
10,675 

8.292 


2,012,647 
—Bureau of the Census 
In June, 1945, the index of the Federal Reserve System for machinery manufacture 


3.8 
3.6 


779.5 





asonal variation) stood at 411, or 311 per cent above the 1935-39 aver- 
age. The index for transportation equipment was 626. 


—— 








War and Peace 


Developments of 1945 placed added 
emphasis on design. Among these were 
the surrender of Germany, the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb, leading 
to the early capitulation of Japan, 
and the swing to the left in England, 
which focused attention on the social 
responsibilities of business. 
™ Coupled with these events was the 
gradual release by Washington of tech- 
nical information on war developments 
in myriad fields such as electronics, 
radar, plastics, metals, processes and 
almost every type of achievement. These 
data illustrated the oft-repeated com- 
ment that under stress of war a de- 
eade of progress can be compressed 
within a few years. 

Also stimulating design of more ef- 
ficient and marketable products was the 


war upheaval in channels of supply. 
Many manufacturers have been com- 
pletely divorced from old customers dur- 
ing war years. The question of how 
much effort will be needed to regain 
their ground is a burning one with 
such producers. Design will provide at 
least a part of the answer. 


Specifying 

Four types of executives buy metal 
for the metal-working industry, accord- 
ing to Product Engineering. Besides 
the design engineer, the list includes 
production executives, administration 
officials and purchasing agents. Each 
is an important factor in making the 
ultimate decision. 

The design engineer plays an im 
portant role also in selection of other 
materials. A survey by Product Engr 
neering indicated that 76 per cent 
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and manufacturing over 99 per 


@ The demand for industrial and domestic machines is esti- 


mated to far exceed the 10 billion dollar prewar production in 
1939 . . . and this means annual purchases by machine-build- 
ing plants of more than five billion dollars worth of parts, ma- 


terials, accessories and finishes. 


The key to this volume business is getting it specified as 
the machine is developed on the drafting board by the design 


engineer. 


Macuine Desicn, with more than 12,000 distribution, is 
the only publication in the country edited expressly for the de- 
signers of machines. Its rigidly controlled circulation reaches 
into more than 7,500 plants and more than 45,000 design execu- 
tives look to Macuine Desicn as their source of technical as- 


sistance and information every month. 


If you have a stake in the machine design market be sure 
to see the complete new market study conducted by the editors 
of Macuine Desicn. In graphic form it will give you a detailed 
analysis of the trends in the use of parts, materials, accessories 
and finishes in the new machines now being designed. Write or 


wire for your copy today. 









Which problems are 
receiving special attention from 
design engineers today? 


which they were giving specia! attention 
designing new machines 


IMPROVED APPEARANCE PENTON BUILDING 


METHODS OF PRODUCTION 
REDUCED COSTS 

DECREASED MAINTENANCE 
SELECTION OF MATERIALS 
EASIER OPERATING CONTROLS 


AUTOCRATIC SPERATION NEW YORK (17) (6 East 43rd St. 


WEIGHT REDUCTION R. H. Smith, Eastern Manager 
GREATER PRECISION E. S. Lawson Asst. Manager 
METHODS OF LUBRICATION Tel. Murray Hill 2-258! 

HIGHER SPEEDS CLEVELAND (13) Penton Building 
QUIETER OPERATION H. B. Veith, Central Western Manager 


REDUCED VIBRATION Tel. Main 8260 





of a 






MACHINE DESIGN now reaches over 
7,500 plants, which are classified below 
on the basis of the types of machines 
normally designed and manufactured. 


Agricultural Machinery 264 
Automobiles, Tractors, Trucks and Alir- 
planes 376 
Contractors’ Equipment 203 
Domestic and Household Machines, Equip- 
ment and Appliances 192 
Electrical Equipment 205 


“Engines—steam, oil, gas, etc., including 


pumps and pumping equipment 
Heating, Ventilating, Refrigerating and 


Air Conditioning 726 
Instruments—electrical and mechanical 

time, recording, control, measuring and 

testing—telephone, television, broad- 

casting and electronic 1,202 
Locomotives, Cars and Ships 323 
Materials Handling and Similar Equip- 

ment 799 


Metalworking Machines, including machine 
tools, accessories and allied equipment 1,311 
Office Machines and Equipment, includ- 
ing typewriters, calculating, mailing 
and addressing 104 


Special Purpose Machines, including pro- 
cess equipment and machines for spe- 
cialized industry, including food, 
leather, textile, chemical, foundry, etc. 3,239 


Miscellaneous 298 


The design executives of more than 1500 
machine building plants recently re- 
ported t the editors of MACHINE 
DESIGN that, in the order of their e 
mportance, these were the problems to 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


CHICAGO (11) 520 North Michigan Ave. 
H. H. Dreyer, Western Manager 
W.-W. Geyer, Ass’t. Mor. 
Tel. Whitehall 8080 
LOS ANGELES (4) 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
F. J. Fuller 
Tel. Fairfax 1758 
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the design engineers take part in de- 
ciding where the company will buy 
parts such as springs and other wire 
forms; 84 per cent specify “makes” in 
the purchase of drafting room equip- 
ment and supplies; 74.8 per cent par- 
ticipate in specifying the finish to be 
used for the product; and 68.7 per cent 
believed that molded plastic parts were 
practicable in their products. 


Work of Design Engineers 


Wartime requirements telescoped into 

a relatively few months design achieve- 
ments which normally would require 
many years. This swift pace focused 
attention on the importance of engi- 
neers, particularly design executives, 
chief engineers and designers of ma- 
chines, says Machine Design. 


It was these men who through their 
untiring efforts developed the equip- 
ment necessary to bring the war to a 
successful conclusion. 


Centered in these key men are the 
responsibilities for specification of 
parts, materials, accessories and fin- 

: ishes involved in the design of all types 
of machines. Rapid changes in WPB 
regulations and restrictions made it 
necessary for the design engineer to be 
ready to substitute materials or parts 
with minimum redesign and if possible 
without interrupting production. This 
required him to keep abreast of all de- 
velopments in materials and parts and 
their applications as well as supervis- 
ing development and research work. 


The tremendous pace set by the war 
will be maintained in the years imme- 
diately following. Although in the first 
phases of designing wartime equip- 
ment such as production machines, the 
designer utilized standard models with 
as little redesign as possible, this early 
phase of design quickly passed to the 
necessary development of special ma- 
chines which made possible much 
higher production rates. Similar special 
machines will have their place in the 
postwar world for high quantity pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 

These new machines as well as all 
other types such as business, domestic, 
‘ansportation, ete., will utilize in their 
design many unique mechanisms and 
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materials developed during the war. 
They will be faster, more accurate, 
more dependable and less expensive 
than heretofore—and the designer, be- 
cause of the need for constant change 
and improvement, will continue to be 
the man in whom specification of parts, 
materials, accessories and finishes is 
centralized. 


Whether designing a new machine or 
redesigning to increase automaticity, 
capacity or range of a machine the de- 
signer looks to his professional jour- 
nals for guidance and suggestions. He 
realizes his dependence upon commer- 
cial materials and standard parts and 
is keenly conscious of the value of in- 
formation provided by suppliers of 
these items. The more refined his de- 
sign, the more he seeks assistance. 


Organization of a typical engineer- 
ing department is shown in the ac- 
companying chart. Based upon a study 
by Machine Design, the chart illus- 
trates the relationship between the im- 
portant functions of engineering execu- 
tives for a typical organization. Initia- 
tion of design work centers in the chief 
engineer as the result of work done by 
research o. experimental engineers, or 
by request of the sales department. The 
design is developed under his super- 
vision by the machine designers with 
the cooperation of tool designers, re- 
search and testing engineers, and man- 
ufacturing executives. Any necessary 
changes or redesign are referred to the 
chief engineer before final design and 
production. 


Electrical 


Design is a two-edged tool in the 
manufacture of electrically operated 
machines, appliances and equipment. 


Product design, as it relates to the 
development of electrically operated 
products particularly, embraces both 
design for appearance and design for 
functional operation. Since electricity 
is energy and energy is usually trans- 
lated into motion, the functional or en- 
gineering side of electrical product de- 
velopment has always been of primary 
importance. 
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Until the late twenties, the emphasis 
was heavily on the engineering or func- 
tional side. Engineers did a good job in 
producing better textile machines, im- 
proved clothes washers, more efficient 
machine tools and ranges, etc. There 
was continuing progress in the func- 
tional operation of products which re- 
sulted in widespread acceptance of the 
electrical way of doing things in the 
home, office, factory and field. 


However, this product improvement 
was marked by engineering advances 
disproportional to appearance, which 
remained static. Increasing competition, 
always the stimulator of improvements 
in products sold or services performed, 
forced manufacturers into action. 
Product makers began to dress their 
products so that they possessed eye ap- 
peal. They became appearance design 
conscious. 


Alert manufacturers properly ap- 
praised the value of appearance design. 
They related it closely to engineering 
development, so that an appropriate 
balance would be maintained, and 
every machine would give the per- 
formance promised by its improved ap- 
pearance. 


This recognition of the relative 
merits of the two phases of production 
constitutes the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the last score of years. 


The realization that laundry ma- 
chines, adding machines, refrigerators, 
etc., to gain acceptance, must be styled 
as well as engineered, also precipitated 
changes in the product development 
personnel within manufacturing organ- 
izations. 


Electrical and mechanical engineers 
were joined by design engineers, prod- 
uct research engineers and new product 
development engineers. The services of 
unattached industrial design consult- 
ants were engaged by many manufac- 
turers to bring a new and fresh point 
of view and to work with existing en- 
gineering organizations headed up by 
a chief engineer or vice-president in 
charge of engineering who coordinated 
the activities of all those engaged in 
product design as it involved engineer- 
ing development and appearance. 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the PRODUCT DESIGN market 


Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
> elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





SWEET'S FILE for PRODUCT DESIGNERS 


This file, one of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page), 
serves the product development and design field. The 
1945 issue of Sweet’s File for Product Designers con- 
tains essential information on the products and services 
of 295 companies. Their catalogs, totalling approxi- 
mately 2,300 pages, are filed in 6 sections and 29 sub- 
sections as follows: 


Materials hydraulic and pneumatic 
metols equipment 
plastics pumps and compressors 
rubber measuring and controlling 
wood equipment 
glass lubricating systems 
felt flexible tubing and hose 


fittings and valves 


other materials : : 
gaskets, packing and oil seals 


Finishes fastening devices 
lacquers, enamels and coatings vibration and shock absorbers 
decaicomanica springs and formed wire 


other mechanical parts 
Hiectrical Parts 
motors 
controls welding, brazing and cutting 
heat treating 


Techniques 


other electrical equipment 


Mechanical Parts Work Equipment and Services 


transmissions copying and drafting equipment 
bearings testing equipment and services 
Distribution 


Annual distribution of this file is directed according to 
current conditions and needs of the market and is 
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reported to clients in detail in a confidential printed : 
list. Offices and individuals who receive Sweet’s Files Sj 
are selected primarily on consideration of function and Ja 
buying importance, rather than of title. sp 
Sweet's File for Product Designers is distributed to in 
product development and design men in important - 
manufacturing establishments in the mechanical indus- J y. 
tries; also in independent product design organizations, § "| 
These research specialists, engineers and executives are J ch 
important factors in the selection of materials, finishes 
and component parts bought from outside sources for } $v 
incorporation in their companies’ products. Total dis- Ca 
tribution — 16,000 files. 
Ca 
Ca 
Us 
Issuance : 
Sweet’s File for Product Designers is scheduled for Sw 
issuance in the fall. The time required for its compila- J Ph 
tion and production necessitates the settlement of plans § des 
and the receipt of orders well in advance of the dis- 
tribution date. Sp 
For 
How to Get the Best Results 4 
From Sweet's Catalog Service Cat 
Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in § p,;, 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com- Cat 
peting products, to determine which of them best meet Tri 
their specific requirements — to select those which ap- § Sto 
pear to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the case, § Typ 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. Cut 
Having in mind the particular kind of buying action 
you want your prospects to take, you should make sure § Pre. 
that the catalog you will file and distribute in Sweet’ Indi 
contains information of the kind and amount that wil & ord, 





prompt them to take it. Your catalog in Sweet's should & file | 


anticipate questions most likely to be asked by yout _ 
prospects regarding product forms, characteristics, per Fo 
formance and use. It should contain more than brid!" 
allusions to these important subjects. It should mak p 

all necessary use of text, tables, illustrations and di« YO 
grams to demonstrate them convincingly. Speci 


Expert advice on effective organization and design @ oPPh 
essential product information which is to be distributed sins 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members of 
Sweet's consulting staff. Their services are available 
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Why Sweet's is Preferred - 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been voted 
the most useful sources of product information. Buyers 
prefer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet's, 
rather than in individually-bound form, because any of 
the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
instantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
filed in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being auto- 
matically up-to-date, prevent the specification of obsolete 
items and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet’s save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


Charges 


A uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
Sweet’s Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
a base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
specifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
bution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
from two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
as little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
use of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
“Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
charge scale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's Charges Include 


Catalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 

Catalog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 

Catalog filing and distribution. 

Use of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet’s 
File for Builders. 


Sweet’s Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


Special Services 


For information and charges on special requirements 
involving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
ete., communicate with Printing Department, Sweet's 
Catalog Service, New York office. 


Printing Specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 83¢ x 11 in. 

Stock — white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


Pre-Prints and Reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file (s) in which they are to be distributed or not later 
than © months after their appearance in such file (s) un- 
less covered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 


request. 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


Specia! charges, lower than those for the complete service, 
apply to catalogs peers by clients and delivered to 
Sweet's ready for filing. Charges on request. 


Nore — Obtain complete mechanical specifications from 
Sweet's and submit layout for checking before printing. 
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Already there are evidences of a 
great postwar product design era 
among manufacturers of electrically 
operated products. While it is assumed 
that the demand for electrically opera- 
ated industrial machinery and equip- 
ment will continue, it is among the 
manufacturers of products which have 
been frozen where the greatest activity 
is evident. Makers of clothes washers, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, irons 
and ironing machines, freezing units, 
ranges, toasters, radios, office machines, 
tools, lighting products, have new de- 
signs ready to go as soon as reconver- 
sion is accomplished. 


Those who are responsible for the 
postwar development of electrically and 
electronically operated machinery, ap- 
pliances and equipment—from adding 
machines to x-ray equipment—will 
be (1) company officials who may 
function as heads of engineering; (2) 
chief engineers in charge of product 
development; (3) electrical, mechani- 
eal, design, electronic and development 
engineers; (4) industrial design con- 
sultants. This product-making person- 
nel is constantly studying and re- 
searching materials, metals, electrical 
and mechanical parts, equipment and 
finishes that may have possible applica- 
tions to their products. 


There are 8,000 manufacturing 
plants in the United States engaged in 
making products which are electrically 
operated. They are largely concen- 
trated in fourteen states, following 
closely the allocation of industry gen- 
erally. 

Virtually all production indexes have 
been withdrawn during the war. New 
orders for electrical goods, as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, reached 
$2.4 billion before this series was dis- 
continued at the end of 1941. Domestic 
appliance sales, according to the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, were $3,987,000,000 in 1941. 


Problem in Design 


Some of the problems with which 
every designer, industrial or general, 
is confronted, were indicated by Steel, 
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in an analysis of “The Postwar Auto- 
mobile.” 

“One of the smaller auto companies,” 
said the publication, “is known to have 
retained a prominent designer at a 
monthly fee running into four figures 
for the express job of designing a post- 
war car. With this knowledge, the 
larger companies must be pursuing 
some active thinking on the subject, 
even if they deny the fact when ques- 
tioned directly. However, the transla- 
tion of a designer’s ideas into steel and 
rubber and glass is much more com- 
plex than the mere sketching of some 
outlines on paper, and this preparatory 
activity is the one which consumes val- 
uable time but which certainly will 
have to wait until peace is closer than 
it is now. 


“For the sake of discussion, let it be 
assumed that the first automobiles to 
appear after the war will be substan- 
tially what the public has become ac- 
customed to in the past. From this 
point it may be of interest to proceed 
into the future and see what may be in 
store for the models to follow the post- 
war emergency car. To get a line 
on prospects, it is necessary to break 
the automobile down into its compon- 
ents—frame, body, motor, wheels, axles, 
springing, transmission, controls and 
accessories. But before doing this it 
may be well to make certain basic 
broad observations on the subject of 
materials in general as they apply to 
automobile construction.” 


After discussing the relative merits 
of plastics, light metals and iron and 
steel, the publication continued: 

“Much is being written about the 
possibility of reducing engine automo- 
bile weights to a fraction of current 
figures by making use of gasoline in 
the 100-octane rating which permits 
higher compression ratios and result- 
ant more horsepower from a given 
weight of engine. This is the funda- 
mental reasoning in considering air- 
plane power plants which currently 
are moving down to the 1 pound per 
horsepower level and show possibilities 
of going even lower. 
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“In airplanes, weight is a vital fac. 
tor in top performance, particularly in 
military craft. So every ounce of 
weight which can be taken out of the 
power plant is just that much more 
speed, ceiling, rate of climb or addi- 
tional armament. Hence the airplane 
engine is basically an aluminum alloy 
cylinder block and crankcase, into 
which are shrunk forged steel cylin- 
ders, with steel crankshaft and con- 
necting rods, and either steel or alum- 
inum pistons, and aluminum cylinder 
head. 


“This is a type of construction 
which at the moment intrigues automo- 
tive engineers, but when they look at 
the cost figures—about $10 per horse- 
power—and compare them with the 
average cost of motor car engines in 
the past—about $1 or maybe $1.25 
per horsepower—they shake _ their 
heads. 

“True, much of the cost of an ail- 
plane engine devolves from the pre 
cision finishes which must be given all 
parts, and from the meticulous care 
involved in assembly, test teardown and 
reassembly. These are unnecessary 
details in automobile engine building. 
The basic type of construction is some- 
what more costly than the conven 
tional automotive engine, but it could 
be reduced appreciably from the pres 
ent level. In fact, there is a strong 
possibility that some bold experiments 
will be made in this field when the 
time is available. 


“The present automobile  engint 
weighs in the neighborhood of 6 
pounds per horsepower, and the engint 
constitutes 15-20 per cent of the weigh! 
of the car. It is presumed that if th* 
weight could be cut to, say, 3 pound: 
per hp., and stay within the cost lim 
its of automotive practice, the resul! 
would be a highly efficient engine. * 
would have a completely sealed coolié 
system, using the airplane typ: cool 
ant. It would have a high power” 
weight ratio, and good economy. It ® 
unlikely, however, that such a car 
be produced within two years. 


“But new engine developments ** 
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e Market Scope 


PropuctT ENGINEERING covers the 
Product-Design Field, which consists of 
plants primarily engaged in the fabrica- 
tion of metals and which in this process 
incorporate such non-metals as plastics, 
rubber, plywood, glass, felt, etc. Such 
plants make products which require the 
services of product engineers . . . tech- 
nically trained men responsible for the 
creation and development of their com- 
panies’ “engineered” products. 


e What Is A Product Engineer? 

His title may be President, Vice- 
President in Charge of Engineering, 
Executive Engineer, Chief Design En- 
gineer, Chief Engineer, Design Engi- 
neer, Product Engineer, Development 
Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, Chief 
Draftsman, Consultant, etc. 

His function, whatever his title, is 
to create mew machinery, equipment 
and products; to produce finished en- 
gineering designs; and to specify the 
materials, fabrication methods, com- 
ponent parts and finishes that make his 
company’s products or machines func- 
tionally efficient and salable. 


® Design of Postwar Products 


Everyone’ realizes that tremendous 
technical strides were made during the 
war in the development of military 
equipment and components. The new 
and improved devices and knowledge 
that helped so much to win the war are 
being modified and applied for use in 
postwar civilian products. These prod- 
ucts are now in the development or ac- 
tual production stage. Now is the time 
to influence decisions being made by 
designers of postwar products to get 
them to specify what you make. Even if 
their designs are completed, product 
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Reaches Product Engineers — the men who are first to specify your materials, 


engineers are already hard at work 
on the design of improved models. 

A recent survey of Propuct ENGI- 
NEERING subscribers, to determine post- 
war design activity, showed that 76% 
were redesigning their companies’ pre- 
war products, 67% were designing an 
entirely new product in their present 
field, and 21% were designing an en- 
tirely new product in entirely different 
fields. The survey also indicated vastly 
increased use in postwar designs of spe- 
cific materials, fabricating techniques 
and component parts. 

Product engineers are constantly ac- 
cumulating design information about 
new and improved materials, tech- 
niques, parts and finishes . . . in great 
part through their own technical jour- 
nal — PRODUCT ENGINEERING. This 
knowledge is being used now and will 
be added to by product engineers for 
years to come. The data that are most 
readily available and complete will have 
the greatest influence on specification 
decisions that result in purchases of 
materials, techniques, parts and finishes. 


e Who Buys? 


The majority of companies reached 
by PRopuCT ENGINEERING are engaged 
in medium- or high-quantity production 
and are, therefore, big-order buyers of 
parts, materials and finishes for their 
products. 

Invariably, it is the design executive 
who has the primary responsibility of 
deciding type and make of everything 
purchased for inclusion in the products 
he designs. 

Many surveys, made through both 
personal calls and mail, conclusively 
prove the buying authority of product 
engineers for such items as: 

Mechanical Parts — Gears, Bearings, 


Tubing, Belts, Clutches, Springs, 





parts, processes and finishes 





Seals, Fasteners, etc... . Electrical 
Parts — Motors, Controls, Switches, 
Relays, Solenoids, etc... . Finishes — 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, Enamel, 
Electroplating, Chemical Coatings, 
Galvanizing, etc... . Drafting Room 
Equipment and Supplies — Pencils, 
Tracing Cloth, Blueprinting Ma- 
chines, Drafting Machines, etc. 
Metals and non-metallic materials are 
usually bought through group decisions 
of engineering, production and admin- 
istrative executives, and purchasing 
agents. 


e Editorial Influence 


The editorial content of PRopUCT 
ENGINEERING is planned to cover hori- 
zontally the broad field of Product- 
Design . . . selection of materials, choice 
of fabricating processes, factors affect- 
ing selection and application of me- 
chanical and electrical parts, selection 
of finishes, engineering calculations, 
patent law, management. All articles 
are concise, yet complete, and are edited 
to give maximum information in a mini- 
mum of space. 

An important phase of PRopuct 
ENGINEERING’S service is to report in 
advance on htew materials, processes, 
parts and finishes. Thus, as new devel- 
opments come along Propuct ENGI- 
NEERING’S editors go out into the field 
to get significant design data so that 
readers are constantly kept up-to-the- 
minute. 


© Editorial Staff 


With a full-time staff of eight tech- 
nically trained engineers who have had 
actual design experience, PRopuUCT EN- 
GINEERING has the “brains” and man- 
power to give product engineers the 
kind of information they need in the 











form that will be most useful. In addi- 
tion, there are resident editors in im- 
portant centers. Each editor spends a 
large part of his time in the field visit- 
ing product engineers to determine 
their problems and then contacting 
authorities in leading plants to get 
answers to these problems. 


@ Circulation 


QUANTITY — Propuct ENGINEER- 
ING’S net paid circulation, as of June 30, 
1945, was 13,956 ABC, It is now more 
than 15,500. 





NET PAID CIRCULATION 
Now at All-Time High 


1945 ER Fee | 


(As of Sept. 1) 15,500 
1944 PEP TIY 


14,039 
1943 
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13,874 





9,854 











QUALITY — Circulation quality as- 
sured through efforts of 120 circulation 
salesmen, interviewing over 22,000 pre- 
selected engineers each year, and by 
carefully directed miail-subscription 
work, Engineering and management ex- 
ecutives account for 62% of the sub- 
scriptions, with companies another 
21%. A survey of 2,000 personal sub- 
scribers showed that 61% preferred to 
receive and study their copies at home 

. indicating high-quality, thorough 
readership. 


PropucT ENGINEERING circulation 
is concentrated among design executives 
of the larger plants (50 wage earners 
or more.) Over 6,323 plants are 
reached; surveys show approximately 
48% of subscriptions go into. those 
capitalized at more than $1,000,000. 
Thus, PRopuctT ENGINEERING reaches 
the men whose say-so means big orders. 


COVERAGE — 


Classifications taken from 
June 30, 1945 ABC statement 


Copies Percentage 

1. Chief Engineers, Chief 
Draftsmen, Mechanical En 
gineers, Consulting Engi- 
neers, other Engineering 
Executives and members of 
their staffs 


6,920 49.87% 


2. Company Subscriptions 2,947 21.24% 


3. Administrative and Man- 
agement Executives 1,354 9.76% 


4. Production Executives and 





their Assistants 1,195 8.61% 
5. Machine Designers and 
Draftsmen 256 1.84% 
6. Sales and Purchasing 256 1.84% 
7. Libraries, Colleges, Pro- 
fessors and Engineering 
Students 440 3.17% 
8. Members of Armed Forces 
(including 117 Commis- 
sioned Officers) 176 1.27% 
9. Miscellaneous 244 1.76% 
10. To be classified 89 0.64% 
TOTAL 13,877 100.00% 


e Advertising 


QUANTITY — Propuct ENGINEER- 
ING advertising is at an all-time high. 
The chart indicates the increase that 
will be made in 1945 over the peak year 
of 1944. This record shows the grow- 
ing value of PRopUCT ENGINEERING to 
manufacturers and is indicative of the 
present great activity in the Product- 
Design Field. Ask for details on how 
advertisers are getting high-quality re- 
turns from men who mean business... 
the engineering executives who design 
and specify. 





ADVERTISING PAGES 
Reach Néw Peak 


1945 (oa 
(First 6 Months) 2165 


1944 


4147 


1943 ED 


3123 


1942 


1872 


1941 


1462 


1940 
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1939 (DD) 














CLASSIFICATION — As of June. 30, 
1945, the number of companies adver- 
tising various products in PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING was: 


Steel and Alloy Steell................:.:ccssssssceees 26 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys............... 31 

Plastics, Plastics Molders and Plastic 
SR CR te Ae 48 


Rubber, Fibre, Felt, Cork, Glass and 
Other Non-Metallic Materials and 


SU attr ticeth areata dich nal adtd da disiasaiedeedineeiiaien 32 
Fabrication Methods and Equipment..........99 
ED ERE ee eo .27 
Seals, Gaskets, Packings, Shims, etc. ........ 16 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic Parts, Lubri- 

I I INE se ccrhinnetbinneieasons cibeaehies 61 
Screws, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc..............47 
Chain, Chain Drives, Sprockets, etc. ........ 6 
NN LE Te 
Clutches, Flexible Couplings, Flexible 

Shafting, Pillow Blocks, etc....................17 
Variable-Speed Transmissions ................ 2 
Gears, Speed Reducers, Worm 

I aia niin di tata iaseGiad ta aeaipeieatone 18 
Electric Motors ..... Sa dbedeisobbataabanet ..40 
ET a Oe I Oe 72 
I I i oiiccthanidasinnpisasiablainpetenetehensiin 31 
Springs and Wire Parts.......................:00...18 
MIR Fay er Se 20 
Drafting Room Supplies and 

Miscellaneous Products .......................... 47 


Personnel 

Publisher 
Assistant Publisher 
palblaseshous Editor 


ALBERT HAUPTLI, JR 
W.E. KENNEDY 
G. F. NORDENHOLLT................ 


Representatives 


Boston 16: F. S. Weatherby, 1427 Statler 
Bldg., Hubbard 4911 

New YorK 18: J. A. McGraw, R. M 
Thierer, 330 West 42nd St., Medallion 
3-0700 

PHILADELPHIA 2: David G. Jones, 16 S 
Broad St., Rittenhouse 0670 

PITTSBURGH 22: C. E. Beaven, 738-9 Oliver 
Bldg., Atlantic 4707 

CLEVELAND 15: C. E. Beavan, R. H. Ander- 
son, 1510 Hanna Bldg., Main 3981 

CINCINNATI 8: R. H. Anderson, 1110 Delta 
Ave., East 6-6110 

Detroit 26: T. A. Rogers, 2980 Penobscot 
Bldg., Randolph 1793 

CHICAGO 11: Ray Deen, P. F. Pritchard, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 

ATLANTA 3: Ralph Maultsby, 1011 Rhodes 
Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778 

St. Louts 8: G. M. Sears, Continental Bldg., 
Newstead 7600 

SAN FRANCISCO 4: J. W. Orterson, Carl W 
Dysinger, 68 Post St., Douglas 4600 

Los ANGELES 14: Roy N. Phelan, H. ¢ 
Rowell, Earl Taggart, 621 S. Hope St. 
Michigan 3873 
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ALLOYS CAMSHAFTS 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
AXLES CHAINS 
BALLS, STEEL Conveying 
< iving 
«4 CLUTCHES 
7 Fluid 
oat — 
gnetic 
BASES Overrunning 
Machine Satety 
Motor 
BEARING MATERIALS Sa ae 
Babbitt Electrical 
Bronze Flexible 
Cc maposition CONNECTING RODS 
Phenolic CONTROLS 
BEARINGS Electric 
Bal! Hydraulic 
Cast Pneumatic 
Journal COPPER 
Needle CORK 
Roller COTTER PINS 
Sel!-Oiling COUNTERS 
Thrust COUPLIN 
BELLOWS CRANKSHAFTS 
BELTING DIAPHRAGMS 
Composition ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 
Leather ENGINES 
Rubber FASTENINGS 
V.Type 
Woven FERROALLOYS 
BERYLLIUM FIBER 
BIMETAL FILTERS 
BOLT FINISHES 


BONDED METALS Electrodeposited 


BRAKE BANDS Enamels 
BRAKE DRUMS ——e - 
a 10 ust-Nesisting 
— FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 
Soden! FLYWHEELS 
——"« FORGINGS 
Magnetic — GASKETS 
Mechanical GEARS 
BRASS Cast 
BRONZE Composition 
BUSHINGS Cut 
CABLE Forged 
CAM FOLLOWERS Machine Molded 
CAMS Rawhide 


Some Parts and Materials Whose Use Is Influenced by Design Engineer 


GEARMOTORS SCREWS 
GLASS PARTS Cap and Set 
GOVERNORS Drive 
HARD FACINGS Hollow Head 
HEATING UNITS Self-Tapping 
HOSE Speci ie 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SHAFTING 
INSTRUMENTS SHAPES 
IRON SHEAVES 

Alloy 

Cast Ferrous 

Gray Nonferrous 

Malleabie Nonmetallic 

YS, MACHINE IMS 

SMALL BLOWERS, FANS 

LIGHTS AND FIXTURES SPEED REDUCERS 
LUBRICANTS 
LOCKS Coil 
LUBRICATING SYSTEMS Flat 
MAGNESIUM Leat 
METALS SPROCKETS 
MOLDED PRODUCTS STAMPINGS 
MOLYBDENUM ST = 
MOTOR REDUCERS Alloy Clad 
MOTORS, ELECTRIC Secken 
NAMEPLATES Cold Drawn 
NICKEL ALLOYS Strip 
NUTS 
OIL AND GREASE CUPS — RACING 
OIL SEALS AND RETAINERS TAPER PINS 
PACKINGS S 
PERFORATED METALS TRANSMISSIONS 
PILLOW BLOCKS TUBES AND TUBING 
PIPE AND COUPLINGS Alloy 
PLASTICS Nonferrous 
PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT Nonmetallic 
PRESSED METAL PARTS Steel 
PULLEYS AND SHEAVES UNIONS 


PUMPS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
RACKS, GEAR VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
RELAYS VALVES 

ROLLERS VIBRATION ELIMINATORS 


WASHERS 


ROPE, WIRE, Etc 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
WHEELS 


RUBBER 
RUST PREVENTATIVES 
SCREENS 


WIRE 
SCREW MACHINE WIRE CLOTH 
PRODUCTS ZINC 








They will not be the fan- 
tastic 50-pound engines mounted on 
each wheel, but they will be a long 


nthe wind. 





sep ahead of the best now available. 


Chief impetus behind their develop- 
ment will be. higher octane gasoline 
becoming available. 

‘Fuel of 100-octane rating now is 


supplied for airplanes; expanded pro- 
tuction could eventually make it avail- 
able for cars. However, this would 
raise the problem of distribution of 
‘wo types of automobile fuel, since 
der cars would still require 72-octane. 


“Look for a host of new develop- 
nents in bearings—in the direction of 
ferent nonferrous materials such as 
ver, indium and some other rare 


arth metals—plus great reductions in 
te thickness heretofore thought nec- 
sary in bearings. The old type of 
abbitt bearing will gradually become 
thing of the past in automobile 
ngines 

‘Significant changes appear in store 
*& methods of supplying fuel to en- 
Ine cylinders. Carburetion as it is 
°w understood may slowly give way 
direct fuel injection, perhaps in com- 


ination with some form of super- 
hargin 
“Important advances in filtering— 


th of oil and air—are just around 
corner for auto engines if they can 


fitted into the economic limits in- 
m°lved. Much has been learned in 
‘sert warfare, for example, about fil- 
tng ol air, enough at least to 
= some present systems look pretty 
ude, 

“Gray ron castings have bulked to 
“arge proportion of the total weight 


the automobile engine, and because 
_— low cost, good vibration-ab- 
i) . 

"ing properties and good perform- 


ance under extremes of heat and cold, 
they will likely continue as an impor- 
tant basic material in future engines. 
But they will be better castings than 
they are today, possibly made to close 
limits on chemical specifications, physi- 
cal properties and the like. 

“Suppose we draw up a few general 
specifications for our automobile en- 
gine of the not-too-distant future. A 
power plant weighing 25 per cent less 
than the present average, with 75 
horsepower at 3,600 r.p.m. but with 
high torque at low speeds; fuel economy 
of 20 miles per gallon; permanently 
sealed cooling system never requiring 
attention, winter or summer; oil change 
required only every 20,000 miles; guar- 
anteed starting at 100 degrees Fahr. 
or—10 degrees Fahr.; and cost not to 
exceed $1 per horsepower.” 


Acceptance 


If you want to date yourself once 


and for all, according to one of the 
country’s most noted designers, call 
industrial design an “infant” pro- 


fession. 

Yet within the memory of most of 
us, the phrase was not only admissible 
but pertinent. Twenty years, approxi- 
mately, have given the “infant” his 
majority, and with it a position of re- 
sponsibility in the industrial world. 
Very few people will be found today 
who are unaware of the activities of 
the industrial designer, but few real- 
ize the ramifications or dimensions of 
his work. 

Industry discovered some time ago 
that the designer was versatile, that 
he was dependable, and that, once the 
various conceptions of him as artist 
or engineer exclusively were altered, 
he Was a good sales and merchandis- 
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ing expert. These abilities having been 
recognized, companies retaining design- 
ers began to use that designer in new 
capacities. 

It is not generally understood, even 
among the companies using industrial 
designers, just how his services have 
evolved from “styling” into the com- 
prehensive package which is delivered 
today. One fact should be empha- 
sized: “Designer” is a collective work 
in actual practice. It implies “design 
organization.” 

Within comparatively few years it 
became apparent that in order to pro- 
duce the best possible design for 
manufacture, no matter what the sub- 
ject, the designer must have a clear 
picture of production facilities and 
methods, and that he must be ac- 
quainted with distribution and con- 
sumer problems. The man in a posi- 
tion to “do something” about design 
must know what is wanted by the 
man who will ultimately buy that 
design. 

It doesn’t take too keen a memory 
to recall the original, timid ventures 
of industry in applying so revolution- 
ary a service as industrial design. At 
that time, the designer’s attention was 
focused on the external appearance of 
the product or structure only. All the 
preliminary phases of economics and 
production were determined before the 
designer made his entrance; like the 
proverbial but indispensable extra man 
at the dinner party, he was sent 
’round for to dress up or give “style” 
to the gathering. In this role, it didn’t 
matter to the company whether his 


invitation was mailed a week or so 
later than all the others. 

Even so handicapped, the design 
consultant’s work showed _ results, 


probably because there was so much 
room for improvement in machine- 
made articles of the late twenties. But 
with each succeeding design project, 
the designer met increasing sophistica- 
tion, both the public’s and manufac- 
turer’s. There were more and more 
questions requiring precise answers. 
Many of these queries touched on the 
previously unexplored realms of eco- 
nomics, production and distribution— 
hitherto, management’s inviolate right. 

Realizing the inadequacy of basing 
his work on the findings and inter- 
pretations of others, the independent 
design consultant took upon himself 
more responsibility for obtaining his 
information independently. Now it is 
considered normal that he participate 
in all phases of the development of a 
project from the time of the original 
conception. 

At least one company, the supplier 
of goods sold to an industrial market 
which have never before been mer- 
chandised under a consistent plan, has 
commissioned a designer to unify all 
elements of its product sales and serv- 
ice. 

Up to now, the products alone had 
been the subject of the design study; 
no previous attempt had been made to 
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DESIGN ENGINEERING 


THE PRODUCT-MAKING MARKET 


AS REACHED AND CULTIVATED BY 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


Since its inception, ELECTRIc« 
MANUFACTURING has been looked yp 
on by product makers as the on 
authoritative source of informatie: 
and application technique involvi 
all those special characteristics whi: 
are built into electrically operat 
machines, appliances and equipmen: 





and components which are to be incor- 
porated within the finished products. 

Men with these broad responsibilities 
obviously answer to many different 
titles. Thus ELectricaL MANUFAC- 
TURING readers include: (1) company 
officials directly in charge of engineer- 
ing and design; (2) Chief Engineers; 
(3) Electrical, Mechanical, Design, 
Electronic and Development Engineers; 
also all others whose engineering and 
design functions and responsibilities 
qualify them as logical readers of the 
publication. 

In better than 999% of the cases, 
copies of ELEcTRICAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING are directed to these verified buyers 
by name, by title and by company 
affiliation. This high degree of reader 
personalization assures the advertiser 


Mo THAN 8,000 manufacturing 
plants today are engaged in mak- 
ing electrically operated machines, ap- 
pliances, apparatus and equipment. * 
All these manufacturers . whose 
products range from adding machines 
to X-ray equipment, from miniature 
switches to giant power presses . . . are 
within the perspective of the broad 
product-making market as reached by 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


Power and its application . . . cont: 
and its specification ... heat. . . lig 
. .. insulation . . are, however, but 
few of the fundamental problems th 
press for solution in the engineering a 
design of electrically operated product 
Thus, in the well-rounded editorial se: 
vice of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURIN 
articles are regularly published on su 
pertinent subjects as materials, met 


Although their products are as diver- 
sified as industry itself, these manufac- 
turers all have one thing in common. 
They engineer into their products — 
all of them — provision for the opera- 
tion of those products by electrical 
Through this common de- 
ELECTRICAL 
diver- 


energy. 
nominator of interest, 
MANUFACTURING 


bearings, die castings, fastenings, fi 
ishes, flexible shafts, gears, plast 


welds these 


gent manufacturing groups into a sin- 
gle, homogeneous market . . . one which 
offers tremendous potentialities for the 
producers of materials, metals, electri- 
cal and mechanical parts, equipment 
and finishes. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
vides complete and penetrating cover- 


pro- 


age of all product-making plants that 
come within the orbit of its broad mar- 
ket. This is accomplished through a 
policy of controlled circulation that is 
uncompromising in its high standards 
of reader selection and in the frequent 
re-qualification of these readers. 


A PERSONALIZED READERSHIP 
AMONG ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS 
AND EXECUTIVES 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is di- 
rected not to plants, as such, but rather 
to the key men within the plants who 
are actively engaged in the engineering, 
design and production of the electrical- 
ly operated products as made by their 
a rigidly con- 
qualifying ELEc 

MANUFACTURING selects as its 


companies, Through 
trolled 


rRICAI 


procedure, 
readers all those responsible for product 


development; who specify or approve 
the purchase of the various materials 
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of the delivery of a selling impact 
directly aimed at the men charged with 
decision responsibility. 

Total circulation fer each monthly 
edition averages 11,119 copies. 


COVERS ALL PHASES 
OF PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is edited 
in the specific interests of the product- 
making field. Every article and feature 
is part of a well-organized publishing 
program, consistently carried out, 
which aims to keep the readers con- 
stantly informed on present-day de- 
sign trends, and the latest engineering 
advances and production 
technique. All phases of product de- 
velopment — from the drawing board 
stage to the production of the finished 
product — are dealt with conclusively 


improved 


and realistically. 








* An “electrically operated” product 
may be either motor driven, elec- 
trically 


nate d, 


heated, electrically illumi- 


electronic tube controlled, 
solenoid driven, or otherwise derive 


its energy from electrical current. 








springs, stampings, etc. 
Those who write 
MANUFACTURING re 
their field. Many of these aut 
top notch engineers, 
manufacturing executives who 
to speak from practical exper 
the product design “firing line 


author ties 


designe 


for ELEctTR«K 


l 


1 
hog 


rs 


ure a 


technical and authoritative discuss 
point the way to a better unde: 


ing of engineering principles 
applications in achieving mor¢ 
product development. 

Survey type articles, prepare 
editors, deal with materials, 
and mechanical parts, met! 
processes — bringing the read 
date on the latest manufactur 
niques and engineering advai 

Monthly departmentals i 
feature detailing all the mecha 
electrical characteristics of n 
application to products; an i 
torial presentation of outsta1 
product designs; reviews of 
ponents that may be integrat 
the finished electrically oper 
uct; news about men and « 
trade and professional associa 
the comprehensive “Guide t 


— a feature long identified wt 


publications. 


suyil 


h G 
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DESIGN ENGINEERING 





Month in and month out, ELECTRI- 
caL MANUFACTURING is a_ veritable 


pageant of product-making ideas =~ ALL ELECTRICALLY OPERATED MACHINES, 


bringing inspiration, guidance and help 


to the engineer whose interests embrace APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT ARE WITHIN THE PER- 


both design for appearance and design 


Sen eee SPECTIVE OF THE MARKET. These products include: 
READERSHIP IS CONSTANTLY 


STIMULATED Adding Machines; Air Conditioning Equipment; Aircraft Equipment; Alarm 

the he Systems; Automotive Vehicles; Bakers’ Machinery; Blue Printing Machines; 
Bookbinders’ Machinery; Bottling Machines; Branding Equipment; Brewery 
Machinery; Broadcasting Equipment; Business Machines; Butchers’ Ma- 
chinery; Canning Machinery; Car Heaters; Cement and Concrete Machinery; 
Centrifugal Equipment; Change Making Machines; Charging Outfits; Cigarette 
Making Machines; Circuit Breakers; Clocks; Cloth Making Machines; Clothes 
Washers; Coils; Communication Systems; Confectioners’ Machinery; Control 


Through a monthly program of feature 
article pre-views, carefully coordinated 
with the arrival of the publication, the 
uttention of all readers is called to the 
timely product-making aids appearing 





me - —— see Tam, a no 4 Equipment; Conveying Machinery; Cooking Appliances; Corn Poppers; Cranes; 

ew ANUI ese TURING constantly aR s Crushing & Screening Equipment; Curling & Waving trons; Dairy Apparatus; 
: ts readers of the need and desirability Dental Machines; Diathermy Apparatus; Diesel Power Units; Dishwashing 
format f keeping informed and up to date on Machines; Doughnut Machines; Dredging & Excavating Machinery; Dryers; 
a m the latest developments iin the field of Drilling Machinery; Electrocardiograph Apparatus; Electro-Medical Apparatus; 
os wi product making. This monthly mer- Electronic Devices; Elevators; Embossing Presses and Machines; Engraving 

Opera chandising program — original with Machines; Fans & Blowers; Farm Lighting Plants; Farm Machinery; Feed 
quipmer ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING—serves Mills and Mixers; Food Processing Machinery; Fruit Juice Extractors; Fruit 
e « Contr to alert the readers in advance of their Preserving Machines; Furnaces; Geophysical Apparatus; Glass Making 


. « « lighl receipt of each issue of the publication, Machinery; Glue Heating Pots; Grain and Grist Mills; Graphic Recording 


ver, but cts as a magnet to draw the busy Instruments; Griddies é Grills; Grinding Mills and Machinery; Hat Making 
slems tt seaduce planner cowerd and into this Machines; Hearing Devices; Heaters & Heating Appliances; Homogenizers; 
ering a1 "ae Hospital Apparatus; Hotei & Restaurant Machinery; Hydraulic Presses; Ice- 
eering an business publication. 


) pI Luct Making Machines; Incubators; Induction Heating Equipment; Infra-red Equip- 


°F ment; Instruments; Irons & Ironing Machines; Knitting Machines; Lamp Mak.- 
itorial s A VOLUME MARKET FOR ing Machinery; Lamps; Lathes; Laundry & Dry Cleaning Machines; Leather 


i MATERIALS, METALS, PARTS, Working Machinery; Lighting Fixtures; Machine Tools; Magnetic Equipment; 


ed on su EQUIPMENT AND FINISHES Magnetizers and Demagnetizers; Magnetos; Mailing Machines, Marine Devices; 
Is, met "Materials Handling Equipment; Measuring Machines; Meat Tendering Ma- 
nings, 2 The products of ELECTRICAL MANu- chines; Metalworking Machinery; Meters; Mixing Machinery; Milling Ma 

plastol pactURING readers cut across virtually chines; Mining Machinery; Molding Presses; Motion Picture Apparatus; Motors 


industrv and field since the elec & Generators; Oi! Burners; Oi Well Machinery; Optometric Apparatus; Ovens, 


LECTRK trical wav is the accepted modern way Packaging Machinery; Pads & Blankets; Paper Mill Machinery; Pasteurizers; 
sorities of doing things. The breadth and diver Percolators; Perforating Machines; Petroleum Products Machinery; Photo- 

. . “He “ae ' electric Devices; Plating Machines & Outfits; Portable Tools; Pots & Ladies; 
uthors sification of the market is indicated by s . Pas? 

: oP +, Plastic Molding Equipment; Presses; Printing Machinery; Projectors; Pul- 
gners he typical product listings as shown in ; . p ac ; Radiators: Radia. & R , 
ee rn gee: Sioner oft hha verizers; Pumps ompressors; Radiators; Radio adar Equipment; 

way mag os = © — Ranges; Record Changers; Recording Instruments; Rectifiers; Refrigerators & 
- 7 aac ers appliances and devices are be- Freezing Units; Regulators; Relays; Resis¢ince Units; Rheostats; Roasters; 
ae ing duced today in record volume Rubber & Synthetic Machinery; Rug Machinery; Scales & Balances; Sealing 
discuss — millions of units annually in the Machines; Sewing Machines; Shoe Making Machines; Signals; Signs; Slicers; 
ndersta Case refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, Smelting & Refining Machinery; Soap Machinery; Sound Equipment; Starters; 
s and thf ranges, clothes washers, radios, and Sterilizers; Stirring Machinery; Stokers; Stoves; Sugar Mill Machinery; Sur- 
wre ether imilar items of mass consumption. facing Machines; Switches & Switchboards; Tanning Machinery; Telegraph 


Apparatus; Telephones; Television Equipment; Testing Machines; Textile Ma- 


Here then is a market of huge poten- 
- . nla chinery; Thermostats; Timing Devices; Traffic Control Devices; Toasters; 





- - os 7 all of the things that go bw Tobacco Machinery; Toys & Novelties; Transformers; Turntables; Vacuum 

<< _— manufacturing . . . materia . Cleaners; Vacuum Tubes; Vaives; Vending Machines; Ventilators; Vibrators; 
_ 2 ind n tals, motors, control equipment, Violet-Ray Equipment; Vulcanizers; Washing Machines; Weighing Machines; 
ader Uf dlectr 1c devices, drives, bearings, Welding Equipment; Winding Machines; Wire & Cable, Insulated; Wiring De- 
uring CR sprin fastenings, instruments, heat- vices; Woodworking Machinery; Wrapping Machines; X-Ray Apparatus; Ete. 
ances. ng cl-ments, wire, finishes, etc., etc. . 
* rv bas Res MANUFACTURING as- For ¢ complete check list of the products as made by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING readers, 

1a nice sures 2 direct approach to the men who ask for a copy of the booklet, “From Adding Machines to X-Ray . .. Every Inch A Market” 

motors "§ design im these materials and com- 

rt PE ponent: —- the men who specify or 









approve the specification of everything 
that s into the making of their 
electrical products, 
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Summary of a 1945 survey by Machine Design 


In New Design— 
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IMPROVED APPEARANCE 
METHODS OF PRODUCTION 


REDUCED COSTS 


DECREASED MAINTBNANCB 
SELECTION OF MATERIALS 
BASIER OPERATING CONTROLS 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


WEIGHT REDUCTION 
GREATER PRECISION 


METHODS OF LUBRICATION 


HIGHER SPBEDS 
QUIETER OPERATION 


REDUCED VIBRATION 


Which problems are receiving Speciar- 
attention tram design engineers today? 
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“sell” found 
that 


products 


these effectively. It was 
of the advantages of the 
were lost when they were 
placed next to other products of the 
company which had not been mod- 
ernized or when they were displayed 
with products by other 
manufacturers. Consequently, this 
large-scale design problem will include 


some 


competing 


the design of dealer and branch show- 
rooms, service stations, signs, trade 
marks, and other identifyine clements, 


and the packaging of accessories and 
replacement pars. 

no point in belaboring the 
designer's for the proof of his 
increasing value to industry and com- 
merce is contained in his present roster 
of clients, in their importance in given 
fields, and in the size of the design- 
er’s organization. Certainly an evalua- 
tion of these obtainable statistics will 
show that an industrial designer is 
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There is 


case, 


selling a sevice that industry con- 


siders important. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Getting Tt Specified in 1943-44-45 


This booklet explains the position of 
the design executive in relation to the 
redesign of 


design of war machines, 
essential civilian machines, and the 
planning for after the victory. Pub- 


lished by Machine Design. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
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tion of product information f 
mum utility. Check lists on 
sheets cover items of informa 
garding (1) producer, (2) m 


(3) equipment, and (4) services 


by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Copy Ideas from Executive: 
Mechanical Design Field. 


This booklet, published by 
Engineering, is intended to h 
who write copy for the pr 
sign field to get the maximu! 
from the space they use. 


Postwar Sales Opportunities 
cated by Present Mechanix 
Activities. 

This brochure gives results « 
survey showing the trend of 
among machinery and parts ! 
turers and their designers. | 
by Product Engineering. 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


— tives, 1,060; others, 732. Rates—1l1 page, 
CCA $330; 6 pages, $310; 12 pages, $300. 
—— Standard color, $60; bleed, $30. 

For additional data see insert between 


Electrical Manufacturing, 1250 Sixth Ave. pages 188-189. 


New York 20. Published by Gage Pub. 
Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8%x114%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
15t! Agency discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A 

statement on request. Circulation, 10,188; 


(gross), 11,118 Electrical a 9,228; 





equipment rebuilders, 549; U. S. 411. product Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., 
Rates— New York, 18, N. Y. Published by Mc- 
imes P ) Page (‘iraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
"T ; $272,00 Siscoo gab tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
¢ 224.00 118.00 68.00 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10th 
12 212.00 112.00 59.00 for color, 12th for monotone. N.LA.A. 


. 2 statement on request. Agency discounts, 
og red, orange, blue, yellow, $50; 45.9. Circulation, 13,056; (cross), 15,221. 





bleed, $35. Engineering executives, including com- 
I additional data see pages 194-195 pany subscriptions for engineers, 9,867; 
management and admin'‘strative execu- 
—_ ss ee tives, 1,354: production executives, 1,195; 

others, 1,637. Rates- 
CCAI Pires 1 H's gre rimes | Page 
— 1 $340.00 12 $300.00 
3 330.00 18 287.00 
Machine Design, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 6 290 00 24 275.00 
and. 13, Ohio. Published by Penton Pub 9 210.00 48 °65.00 

Co. Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type ‘ 
nage 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close Standard color (yellow, orange, red, blue 
lth. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 8reen), $40 per page; special colors, 
March, 1945, 9,487; (gross), 11,008; Chief $5” per page; bleed, $50 for first page in 
, any one issue; additional pages, $30. 


engineers of machinery mfrs. 5,923; ex- =o 
itives of machinery mfrs, 1,196; engi- For additional data see insert between 
ring depts., 725; engineering execu- pages 192-193. 
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Sweet's File for Product Designers, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Compiled 
and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Ser- 
vice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Est. 1942. A bound file of manu- 
facturers’ catalogs, used as a source of 
buying information by product develop- 
ment and design men in important man- 
ufacturing establishments in the me- 
chanical industries, and in independent 
product design organizations. Revised 
annually and lent to qualified offices for 
one year. Distribution (Swern), 16,000 
to engineers, executives and research 
specialists. Catalogs in Sweet's Files 
consist of multiples of four pages. 
Typography and color printing as 
desired. Trim page size, 8%x1l inches. 
Charges inciude cataiog desixzn, or such 
assistance as may be desired, printing, 
filing, distribution and use of confiden- 
tial distribution lists. No agency com- 
mission. No cash discount. For catalogs 
in Sweet's File for Product Designers, 
including one extra color on first and 
last pages, complete service charges are 
as follows: 4-page catalog, $928; 8-page 
catalog, $1,438; 12-page catalog, $1,948; 
l6-page cataiog, $2,455; 2U-page catalog, 
$2,968; 24-page catalog, $3,478; 28-page 
catalog, $3,988; 32-page catalog, $4,498. 
Charges for other specifications on re- 
quest. Note: combination charges for 
catalogs distributed also in other Sweet's 
Files and for two or more catalogs in 
any number of files. (See Building, nu- 
gineering Construction, Power Plants, 
Design Engineering, Manufacturing In- 
dustries and Chemical Process Industries 
sections of Market Data Book.) Branch 
offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
For additional data see pages 190-191 
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Diesel Industry 


(See also Power Plants; Marine, Shipbuilding: Boating) 


In 1944 the bulk of Diesel engine 
production continued to be allotted to 
the armed forces. The normal markets 
represented by municipal and private 
electric generating stations, industry 
and commerce, have received very few 
Diesel engines. 

The one exception has been in rail- 
roading, where Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive orders are continuing to place a 
heavy burden upon the facilities of the 
several manufacturers of such equip- 
ment. In the last three years, the total 
horsepower of Diesel locomotives of all 
kinds has increased by about 300 per- 
cent, well over 4 million 
horsepower in service at present. 

By all the factors which can be eval- 
uated today, it appears certain that 
new Diese! motive construction will 
carry over into the postwar period in- 
lefinitely, and at a high rate of activity. 


being 


there 


loc 


The transportation use of the Diesel 
highway 
expand 


also ex- 
con- 


engine in vehicles is 


pected t considerably, as 


trasted with pre-war conditions. Long- 
distance trucking and de-luxe cross- 
country buses and coaches will favor 
the use of Diesel engines. Previously, 
the registration of Diesel-engined trucks 
and buses was but a small fraction of 
the total registration of all types of 
such vehicles. The plans for expansion 
now under way both by users and man- 
ufacturers will bring about a marked 
change in the relative proportion of 
Diesel vehicles in the future. 

While the mortality of existing engine 
equipment in electric plants and indus- 
trial operations has been practically 
nil, most of it has had to meet addi- 
tional output demands throughout the 
entire war period. This has meant less 
time available for inspection and ordi- 
nary maintenance programs. As a re- 
sult, the resumption of normal activity 
is bound to bring about programs of 
plant improvement and modernization, 
and the carrying out of long-deferred 
objectives will 


maintenance. These 


mean expenditures for new engines and 
for repair parts, accessories, and sup- 
plies. 

Observers believe that the municipal 
field will likewise be extremely active 
once engines can be released for ordi- 
nary business purposes. A fairly large 
number of municipalities are agitating 
for public ownership of local electric 
and water systems, and the majority of 
them will effect their ambitions by the 
purchase of Diesel prime movers. In 
fact, a number of communities have 
already placed orders for one or more 
engines, to be delivered as soon as war 
demands on the Diesel industry will 
permit. 

The planned expansion 
ment financed agencies, such as the 
R.E.A. Co-Operatives, also indicates 
that Diesel engine prime movers will 
be an important source of power in the 
small and medium sized districts, and 
in areas of relatively low user density 

The War Production Board reported 


of Govern- 





Industrial Applications of Diesel Engines in the United States at Close of 1941 
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DIESEL INDUSTRY 


THE TWO DIESEL MARKETS WE SERVE 
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For 23 years DIESEL ‘For 30 years MOTOR- 
POWER & DIESEL SHIP has been Amer- 
TRANSPORTATION _ica’s only publication 
has remained the lead- devoted exclusively to 
ing Diesel publication 
dealing with stationary 
and land transportation 
uses of this versatile 
prime mover. Always 
pointing the way, its 
leadership is confirmed 
by the confidence of 
repeating subscribers 
and the country’s outstanding manufacturers who leadership is confirmed by the recognition it re- 
use its pages for advertising purposes. ceives from readers and advertisers. 








Diesel vessels, their 






design, construction 
and operation. Down 







through the years, it 







has been highly re- 





garded by subscriber 






and advertiser alike. 
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LEADERSHIP MEANS THIS — 





POLICIES TIMELINESS 
) To truly represent and promote the best s News when it is news, to the greatest number 
interests of the industry being served. of interested readers. 
“ SERVICE 
EDITORIAL - Collection, interpretation and making avail- 
—_ Quality articles planned and printed specifi- able data to help solve readers’ and manufac- 
Ve cally for readership of the highest order. turers’ individual problems. 
CIRCULATION (A.B.C.) 
INTEGRITY se Cultivated with care to bring interested 
Factual reporting, and honest appraisals of prospective buyers and potential sellers to- 
the most important debatable subjects. gether efficiently. 
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192 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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that 121,712 Diesel engines were 
shipped in 1943 and 151,614 in 1944. 


Marine Diesels 


During 1944 the market for marine 
Diesel engines and accessories, and the 
miscellaneous equipment used in the 
building and operation of motor ves- 
sels continued to be almost wholly a 
government market. The demand by the 
Navy, Army and Coast Guard for 
Diesel powered vessels of various types 
absorbed the total output of Diesel 
engine manufacturers and plants pro- 
ducing the hundreds of items of mis- 
cellaneous equipment required for these 


vessels. 


An idea of the magnitude of this 
production is afforded by the fact that 
at the end of 1944 the total horsepower 
of Diesel engines in use in naval vessels 
reached the 32,000,000 figure. Current 
construction will increase this figure 
for 1945 to an amount not yet de- 
terminable. Proportionate expansion has 
occurred in the Army’s Diesel fleet. 

Maritime Commission purchases of 
marine Diesel equipment have been on 
a large scale, as many as 200 motor- 
ships being ordered at one time. All 
Maritime Commission motor vessels 
are used in war service at present, but 
the majority of them may be expected 
to enter commercial service after the 
war. 

Following the end of the war in 
Europe, there has been some resump- 
tion of the building of motor vessels 
for commercial service. The greatest 
activity is in the fishing vessel market, 
due to the depletion of the fishing 
fleets and the increased demand for 
fish caused by the acute meat shortage. 

Construction of motor vessels for for 
eign countries will continue to provide 
an active market for Diesel engines and 
equipment until the shipbuilding facili- 
ties of the foreign nations are restored. 
The Maritime Commission is now build- 


ing several hundred such vessels for 
foreign account, including tankers for 
Great Britain and tankers and cargo 


vessels for the Netherlands. 
While it is not possible at this time 
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to predict the extent and volume of the 
post-war marine Diesel market, it can 
be stated that it will be greater than 
the pre-war market. Due to the enor- 
mous amount of Diesel equipment be- 
ing used in war service and the result- 
ing indoctrination of a vast number of 
men in its operation, the entire coun- 
try will be decidedly more Diesel con- 
scious than in pre-war days. 


The market for all kinds of marine 
supplies used in the conversion, refit- 
ting and operation of small boats 
promises to become active as soon as 
manufacturing and sales restrictions 
are removed. The Maritime Commis- 
sion has already begun the return of 
large numbers of small Diesel powered 
boats to civil life by sales to private 
owners. Most of these boats will re- 
quire extensive alteration, refitting, re- 
pair, and in some cases new engines. 


Associations 
Diesel Engine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2. 
Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Postwar Diesel Market. 


A mimeographed report of a study 
of the postwar possibilities for the 
Diesel engine at home and abroad, giv- 
ing full information on the outlook in 
the marine field, the merchant marine, 
inland waterways, rehabilitation of the 
Pacific area, export markets in South 
America and domestic economic factors 
affecting market development. Pub- 
lished by Diesel Power and Diesel 
Transportation. 


Publications 


| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


@ 


Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation, 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Diesel Publications. Inc Est. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 
los L5th N. I \ \. statement on re- 
discounts, 15-2 Cirecula- 
8,645. Engineers, 


Agency 
S042; 


que st 


tion, (gross), 


139; freight transportation, 366; engine 
and equipment distributors, 1,072; engine 
ind equipment manufacturers, 708: util 
ities and employes, 402; municipalities 
and employes, 275: school and students 
546; government officials, 543; petroleum 
industry, 452; railroads, 337; miscella 
neous industries 635: others 2,427 
Fiat 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
| $200.00 $115.00 $ 66.00 
‘ 180.00 108.00 60.00 
12 162.00 100.00 55 ve 
4 26.00 84.00 6.00 
Standa color, $45 other colors $65 
tleed l yr extra 
For additional data see page 199 


Diesel-Flectric Locomotive, 192 Lexington 


Ave., New York 16. Published by Diesel 
Publications, Inc. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4x7 Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 
culation, 5,000 tates—1 page, $150 
pages, $270; additional pages, per page 
$120. 

Standard red, $50: bleed, 10% extra 


Diesel Engine Catalog. Published Aug 
l Forms close June 1 See hiesel Prog 


ress 


Diesel Engineering Handbook, 192 Lex 
ington Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Diesel Publications, Inc. Subscription, $7 


Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4x7. Pub 
lished July 1. Forms close June 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulatior 
000. Rates—1 page, $150; 2 pages, $ 
additional pages, per page, $120. 


Standard color (red), 


$45; bleed, 10 


New York 
engines 





Diese! Progress, 2 W. 45th St 
> Published hy Diesel 
Ine Est 1935. Trim size, 10%x13% 
Type page, 8%x11 Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation, 11,901; (gross), 12,587. Consult 
ing and govt. engineers, 1,123; municl 
palities, 1,287; industrial power isers 
1,405; engine and equip. mfrs., 2,865; shil 
operators, owners, shipyards 442 
others, 2,861. Rates 
Times 1 Page 
l $330.00 
e7 °95 00 


‘ 
265.00 


% Pare age 
$265.00 $130.0 
235.00 


°15.00 5 


% Page 
$220.00 

190.00 

*13 160.00 
*The 7th insertion on the 7 ins. contract 
and the 13th ins. on the yearly contract 
rovide for space in the Diesel nei 
Catalog 

bieed, 10° extra 


Standard color, 20% 


Marine Diesel Handbook 


(See MARINE, SHIPBUILDING.) 
Motorship. 
(See MARINE, SHIPBUILDING. } 
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Distribution Services 


(See also Freight Traffic, Shipping, Warehousing) 


Distribution Age believes that inte- 
gration of all phases of distribution is 
a prerequisite to intelligent study and 
improvement of the system. This con- 
ception involves three basic principles: 

1. Broader concepts of distribution 
and especially keener appreciation of 
the fact that distribution starts with 
the movement of raw materials and 
ends only when a finished product has 
reached its ultimate destination. 


2. Simplification and standardiza- 
tion of methods. 

8. Organization of interested groups 
for co-operative education, research, 
cost studies, planning and co-ordina- 
tion. Cost reduction within an individ- 
ual company is regarded as only the 
first step. Important economies can be 
effected by an approach based on rela- 
tions between companies: i. e., by inte- 
gration of marketing functions between 
firms at different stages in the channels 
if distribution. 


Air Cargo 


With the ending of the war, the re- 
lease of cargo planes by the armed 
forces to commercial airlines, and in- 
creased use of air cargo by shippers, 
Distribution Age says a rapid and sub- 
stantial development of air transporta- 
tion of freight is likely within the next 
few years. 

Most of the larger airlines now op- 
erate regular all-cargo service and 
many have inaugurated special con- 
tract carrier service, notably for coast- 
to-coast shipments of perishable foods. 
Recent surveys indicate that bulky, low- 
value, perishable commodities can be 
marketed successfully at slightly high- 
er than regular market prices. Air- 
borne lettuce, for example, sold readily 
at 5c per head higher in Detroit, and 
similar tests have shown similar results 
with respect to spinach and other leafy 
vegetables in eastern and mid-western 
market areas. 


A development of the past few 
months that may be significant in fu- 
ture use of air transportation has been 
the use of cargo parachutes on test 
flights to determine the practicability 
of dropping fragile air cargo at towns 
not served by plane. China, glassware, 


radio sets, wine, medicine and phono- 
graph records have been dropped by 
‘chute in various types of containers 
and landed undamaged, indicating com- 
mercial possibilities for cargo safety 
and ieeder airline operations. 


Ex»eriments conducted by the Navy 


M scicntific stacking of cargo on trans- 
port planes have made possible the 
stoware of 2,000 Ib. of packaged goods 
a space only 6 x 4% x 2 ft. 


These developments and recent tech- 
Rological progress already are affect- 
Ing operations of commercial airlines, 


the design of packages and the plans 
of industrial, mercantile and agricul- 
tural shippers. 


The effect of air transportation upon 
international trade is likely to be more 
rapid and sweeping than many realize. 
Historically, first class sea transporta- 
tion either for passengers or cargo has 
been confined to a few established sea 
lanes between seaports of first magni- 
tude. The airplane places transporta- 
tion of first quality within the reach 
of all world traffic centers regardless 
of their proximity to these great sea 
lanes. The ability of the airplane to 
permit interchange of traffic between 
interior traffic centers should have an 
appreciable effect upon the pattern of 
world shipping. 


In August, 1945, National Skyway 
Freight Corp., which recently pur- 
chased a number of Budd Conestoga 
twin-engine transport planes through 
the Surplus War Property Board to 
operate a contract non-schedule air 
freight service, announced 24-hour air 
freight service between Los Angeles 


‘and New York, in addition to contract 


services to any other point in the world. 


The company has taken delivery of 
its first plane which was flown to the 
Long Beach Municipal Airport, where 
the company will have its main offices. 
Six other Conestogas were to be deliv- 
ered shortly giving the new company 
a daily freight capacity of 70,000 Ibs. 


Motor Trucking 


With all government restrictions on 
truck production removed, and the de- 
mand for new trucks the greatest ever 
known, Distribution Age says the na- 
tion’s truck manufacturers are facing 
a demand surpassing anything in the 
history of the business. Output for the 
last half of 1945 has been set at 400,- 
000 vehicles, and 500,000 have been 
authorized for the first half of next 
year. In 1944, only 119,081 commercial 
trucks were produced. 


Keener competition, improved high- 
ways, less restrictive legislation, better 
automotive equipment and widespread 
use of mechanical handling devices are 
among the leading developments ex- 
pected during the next five years in 
the motor carrier field. 


Three controversial subjects still bulk 
large in shipper-carrier relations: (1) 
agitation for simplification of motor 
carrier class rates; (2) pressure for 
reform in motor carriers’ handling of 
claims; (3) a growing demand for na- 
tional codification of state regulation 
of highway carriers to provide uni- 
formity among states. 
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Water Carriers 


The stress of war demonstrated in 
many ways the military and economic 
importance of our rivers, lakes, canals 
and inland seas. Without our exten- 
sive intra-coastal waterways system, 
Distribution Age says, the movement 
of the enormous tonnage of war-time 
freight would have been utterly im- 
possible. 


In each of the last three years of 
the war, movements of commercial 
freight of all kinds in the United States 
exceeded a trillion ton miles annually. 
In 1944 they are estimated to have 
reached one trillion two hundred bil- 
lion ton miles, compared with three- 
quarters of a trillion in 1939. 

River and canal lines are reported 
to have carried one-sixth of all com- 
mercial freight traffic in the United 
States during 1944, or 209 billion ton 
miles. This compares with a peak of 
350 million.ton miles in 1941. 

The decline in tonnage handled by 
the water carriers may be attributed to 
increased railroad efficiency, decentral- 
ization of war production, more exten- 
sive use of pipe lines, to changes in 
the demand for raw materials and to 
the transfer of many coastal and lake 
carriers to deep sea duty. 

An important fact in connection with 
waterways traffic is this: without the 
low transportation costs made possible 
by interchange of freight at water-rail 
terminals a vast tonnage would never 
reach the railroads. Many traffic men 
believe it would be a wholesome thing 
for this country if the interchange of 
water and rail traffic were more fully 
developed under proper regulation. This 
is one of those ante bellum problems 
that shippers and carriers still have 
to solve. 


Warehousing 


Warehouses in all three classifica- 
tions of the industry, namely, merchan- 
dise, cold storage and household goods, 
continue to be loaded virtually to capac- 
ity in most sections of the country, 
Distribution Age says. Members of 
the Federal Emergency Warehouse As- 
sociations, during the government’s 
past fiscal year, have handled in ex- 
cess of 18,000 carloads of war and lend- 
lease supplies, in addition to an im- 
mense tonnage of dry foods stored by 
the War Food Administration. The 
transportation and storage of this vol- 
ume of freight have been termed “mod- 
ern miracles” by S. G. Spear, director 
of storage, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

Tight warehouse conditions are ex- 
pected to continue for some time, de- 
spite the end of the war, because of 
the government’s need to store surplus 
equipment and supplies. 
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N idea is like a pebble dropped into still water, 
spreading in ever-widening circles. Symbolically, 
that is the story of the new DisTriBUTION ACE. 

As shown in the chronology to the left, DistRIBUTION 
AcE is not a new magazine, not another venture of 
adventurers, but the evolution of 44 consecutive years 
of publishing a distinguished business paper. In that 
period five names have been used to broaden its edi- 
torial scope and more clearly define its purpose . . 
keynoting in advance for businessmen and industry 
the era to come. 

Considering distribution ‘the major problem of 
modern business, DistrisuTION AGE urges the simpli- 
fication and standardization of methods and practices 
for more efficient and economical distribution. Again 
the symbol of spreading ripples is reflected in the new 
basic concept by Distripution Ace .. . that distribu- 
tion begins with the origin of raw materials and ends 
only when a finished product has reached its ultimate 
user or consumer. 

The tidal wave of distribution is descending on the 
shoreline of modern business. Its effects can be con- 
trolled and its power profitably employed to provide, 
through resultant savings, more things for more 
people. 

Advertisers and their advertising agencies con- 
cerned with any of the integrated phases of distribu- 
tion will want to investigate the powerful potential 
offered by DistrisuTion Ace, the magazine that in- 


tegrates all phases of distribution. 
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Excerpts from 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


AND POLICY 


In adopting the name DISTRIBUTION 
AGE, we, who are associated with it, 
have a threefold purpose: first, to 
designate more clearly the kind of 
paper it is; secondly, to make it, liter- 
ally, “the magazine that integrates:all, 
phases of distribution”, and thirdly, by 
so doing, to help make possible more 
things for more people through more 
efficient and economical distribution. 


We propose to make DISTRIBUTION 
AGE a clearing house of information 
for executives who are responsible for 
policies that affect ¢he movement of 
commodities in commerce. We shall 
not confine ourselves to any one in- 
dustry or type of business. Every busi- 
ness is engaged in and affected by 
distribution. 


We shall search out new ways and 
means of fostering ideas that will help 
make distribution not only more ef- 
ficient and. economical, but, also, if 
possible, more remunerative for all 


branches of commerce and industry. 


All firms, industrial and mercantile, 
are shippers as well as receivers; all 
use transportation; all are confronted 
with handling and packing problems; 
all are concerned, to some extent, with 
the proper storage of raw materials or 
finished products; all have -to ‘deal 
with vexing financial and marketing 
questions. 


We believe it is not only possiblé’ 
but necessary to make distribution 
more efficient and economical. 








A copy of our eight page folder 
presenting the basic concept of in- 
tegrated distribution will be mailed 
when requests are received on your 
business stationery. 
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Refrigerated warehouses in the United 
States have about 651,266,000 cubic 
feet of gross refrigerated space and 
466,569,000 cubic feet of net piling 
space. Wartime pressure for cold stor- 
age space led to a substantial expan- 
sion program, which added about 50,- 
000,000 cubic feet of public refrigerated 
storage space in the United States since 
the beginning of the war. The occu- 
pancy of public refrigerated storage 
space this year, generally speaking, has 
been below that of 1944. 

Household goods warehouses con- 
tinue to be glutted with the personal 
effects of men and women in the armed 
service and with the goods of war 
workers who have changed their places 
of residence. 


A development of considerable im- 
portance during the war likely to be 
extended during the next few years has 
been the use of field warehousing in the 
industrial field. Loans secured by field 
warehouse receipts represent a com- 
paratively recent method used by finan- 
cial institutions to lend working capi- 
tal to business enterprises. Field, or, 
as it is sometimes called, custodian 
warehousing really is an instrument of 
credit rather than storage as strictly 
defined, but its use seems to be spread- 
ing and public warehouse operators are 
in a position to extend this service 
to industry in many fields. 


Freight Traffic 


Freight traffic moved by the rail- 
roads in 1944 amounted to approxi- 
mately 740 billion ton-miles. This was 
1.8 per cent above the 1943 total, the 
previous record, and two and one-fifth 
times the number of ton-miles moved 
in 1939, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Freight car loadings in 1944 were 
430,500,000 cars, an increase of 2.5 per 
cent above the preceding year. Aver- 
age load of freight by train was 1,114 
tons, the highest on record. 


Materials Handling 


Increased use of mechanical han- 
dling equipment has been hastened by 
the requirements of the armed forces, 
Distribution Age says. The Army and 
Navy have taught thousands of young 
men how to handle, transport and store 
vast quantities of material in ways 
never attempted before. When those 
young men return to civilian life they 
will bring with them new skills and a 
breadth of practical experience which 
should enable American industry to pro- 
duce and distribute its products more 
efficiently and economically. 

Evidence of greater interest in me- 
chanical handling is apparent through- 


out industry. It is being demonstrated 
in various ways that materials han- 
dling is an integral part of distribution ; 
that it begins with the movement of 
raw materials and is a part of the dis- 
tribution picture during every step of 
the distributive process until a finished 
product has reached its ultimate desti- 
nation, the final user or consumer. 


Management is becoming conscious of 
the importance of materials handling 
operations and the need for the appli- 
cation of better mechanical handling 
methods to reduce production costs. It 
also is showing an awareness of the 
fact that in packaging, the container 
selected affects the materials handling 
method to be employed in the packag- 
ing and shipping departments and in 
getting a product into distribution. 


The fork-truck pallet method of han- 
dling freight has had an amazing 
growth in the past few years. This 
method reduces manual handling of the 
pallet load to a minimum. It cuts 
costs, makes possible maximum use of 
space, both cubic and square, increases 
safety, speeds handling, and reduces 
man-hours. 


Materials handling is an _ integral 
part both of production and distribu- 
tion and effects vitally the operating 
costs of both. 


Efficient handling requires modern- 
ization of packaging and many new 
developments are reported in space- 


and weight-saving techniques. Con- 
spicuous examples are: special and 
laminated wrapping materials that 


protect articles from damage by han- 
dling, temperature, corrosion, mold for- 
mation and insect infestation; stand- 
ardized marking of shipments; three- 
cornered crates with diagonal braces; 
standardized packages in three sizes 
which, singly or collectively, stack in 
perfect cubes on standard-size pallets 
for shipment or storage as palletized 
unit loads. 





Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob. 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Changing Concepts of Distribution. 

Four-page re-print of article pub- 
lished in Distribution Age by Dr. J. H. 
Frederick, professor of transportation 
and industry, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Texas, out- 
lining how improved methods of trans- 
portation, new techniques of produc- 
tion, changing distribution channels, 
population shifts, reconversion, gov- 
ernmental controls, etc., make a more 
comprehensive understanding of dis- 
tribution imperative for postwar busi- 
ness, and emphasizing the validity of 
the paper’s contention that distribution 
begins with the origin of raw materials 
and ends only at the ultimate point 
of consumption or use. 

The Economy of Traffic Management. 

Series of six articles re-printed from 
Distribution Age. Written by H. G. El- 
well, traffic consultant and president 
of Elwell, Phillips & Co., Inc., who, as 
a traffic manager of wide experience, 
as a practitioner before the ICC and 
the U. S. Maritime Commission, writes 
with authority on ways and means of 
bringing about better cooperation be- 
tween the executive and traffic depart- 
ments to eliminate needless waste and 
to make possible closer coordination 
among other departments of an indus- 
trial organization. 
























How Air Cargo Will Affect Four Basic 

Factors in Distribution. 

Series of four articles re-printed from 
Distribution Age. Written by G. F. 
Bauer, international traffic analyst of 
Air Cargo, Inc. (research subsidiary of 
Air Transport Assn.). They analyze how 
time, value, weight and distance de 
termine the air transport suitability 
of a product in world trade, and also 
how they are likely. to affect capital, 
inventories and marketing practices 
after the war. 


Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported stcate- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.) 


Distribution Age, formerly DandW, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. Published by 
Distribution & Warehousing Publications, 


Inc. Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 
3,021; controlled, 4,191; (gross), 7,540. 
Shippers, 4,405; carriers, 1,048; ware- 
houses, 1,184; airline & airplane mfr. 
exec, 159; gov't bureaus & depts., 134; 


Reaches, 28,000 firms on paid 
Rates (General)— 


misc., 282. 
or rotational basis. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
12 115.00 75.00 45.00 


(Warehouse)— 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $105.00 $ 58.00 $ 34.00 
12 80.00 46.00 26.00 
(Directory )— 
1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $15. 


For additional data see pages 202-08. _ 
Distribution and Warehousing Directory, 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Publish- 
ed by Chilton Co. Est. 1901. Price, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Jan. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation (Sworn, 10,000. Rates—! 
page, $150; 2/3 page, $125; % page, $90 
% page, $55. 

Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. 
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Drugs; Proprietaries 


(See also Beauty Shops, Toilet Articles; Chemical Process Industries) 





The drug and medicine industry em- 
braces those establishments which are 
engaged principally in manufacture 
of alkaloids and derivatives, biological 
products, and pharmaceutical metals 
and salts of medicinal preparations 
made for sale in retail packages to the 
general public. 

Chief products of the patent or pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds in- 
dustry, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, are medicines and compounds 
sold under the protection of patents, 
copyrights or trade marks, as prepared 
according to secret formulas, including 
medicines of a proprietary character, 
not necessarily patented or sold under 
a trade mark, and various compounds 
or products handled by the pharmaceu- 
tical trade, but do not include house- 
hold and industrial insecticides and 
other such chemicals. 

In 1939, 1,094 establishments were 
producing drugs and medicines, 60 
more than in 1937. The value of their 
products gained 3.1 per cent to $364,- 
985,000. The value added by manufac- 
ture was $249,712,800, about the same 
as in 1937. The number of wage earn- 
ers declined 9.7 per cent to 22,386 and 
their wages 11.4 per cent to $23,898,000. 


Production of insecticides, fungicides 
and related industrial and household 
chemical compounds was $96,844,000 in 
1989. To analyze distribution trends, 
the Bureau of the Census consolidated 
the two industries, accounting for pro- 
duction of $445,470,000. Sales to or 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
branches decreased from 30.1 per cent 
in 1935 to 29.5 per cent in 1939. Sales 
to or through own retail stores were 
0.5 per cent in both years. Sales to in- 
dustrial, professional and institutional 
wers increased from 13.7 to 16.9 per 
ent. Sales to wholesalers increased 
from 35.5 to 36.7 per cent. Sales direct 
‘0 retailers declined from 18.2 to 15.4 
per cent. Sales direct to household con- 
sumers declined from 2.0 to 1.0 per 
cent. 

Manufacturers of perfumes, cos- 
metics and other toilet preparations 
numbered 478 in 1937, 539 in 1939. 
Production increased from $132,336,000 
= $147,465,600. The Bureau of the 
vensus reported that sales through 
Wholesale organizations owned and op- 
trated by manufacturers increased 
from 2.6 per cent in 1929 to 16.6 per 


ent in 1939. Sales to consumers at 
retail increased from 6.8 to 7.6 per 
cent. Sales to wholesalers and jobbers 
fell fromm 44.9 to 41.0 per cent, and sales 
direct to retailers from 43.1 to 32.3 per 
‘ent. Sales through manufacturers’ 


owned and operated retail outlets de- 
‘rease’ from 1.4 to 0.9 per cent. 


_ The : S. Department of Labor esti- 
— hat 49,400 wage earners were 
mplovs 


in the manufacture of drugs, 














DRUG STORES AND THEIR SALES IN 1939 


Sales 
State No. (000) 
EE Pe re 833 $ 16,117 
Ph ccenekchunsaee ene e 194 7,424 
BE. db edcodeweuavidns 704 12,736 
SY ‘acbeavnawnewees 3,285 114,006 
CEN diwuttescnasedade 658 19,867 
SE «tvescdadcssece 896 26,243 
DED. sicdehadverseendae 121 3,193 
Dist. of Columbia ........ 328 24,362 
| SP eer 1,002 32,742 
SE « ceséveuactneethens 1,109 25,540 
Di dinceeeseeedonensaee 211 6671 
ae 3,693 109,294 
sa 0 einen 5 anew alebetaien 1,621 43,824 
DL sibenns cenndenndudaies 1,327 28,873 
DE Scicnsstneéeneedasas 1,076 20,998 
To chegeebeudusgen 871 22,229 
CS ss 892 23,075 
Dt sccsechequeanenetas 395 8,715 
— Pea 730 23,399 
Massachusetts ........... 2,142 63,351 
. Abpcekend inne te 2,410 77,765 
DE scsncescnsessan 1,134 32,994 
DEE. st cenceengeesss 626 11,463 
DT  ntacanbeanennceen 2,171 55,246 
DE cavecncéaseeeens 285 7,050 
SUE. Gee oetwacdaonns 818 16,183 





Sales 

State No. (000) 
DE thin beeeanenean ne 53 $ 2,483 
New Hampshire ......... 228 5.907 
PO MED cdevecedynscce 1,811 50,584 
PO BEOMEEO ccicccecceess 172 5,216 
ee 6,620 159,637 
i BO *—Eeaeaaae $15 24,071 
North Dakota ............ 266 5,243 
SN nike... wedeGse eatiieces 2,825 83,003 
CR: foctts onth aeninmel 1,135 25,700 
CT: stcenddvenecaeeeeus 668 14,085 
Pennsylvania ........e++:. 4,450 104,392 
DE EE s6cceeccoces 377 10,911 
South Carolina .......... 538 12,816 
SEE EMME cccccocevecce 330 6,026 
ED netadeesdusscce 924 23,964 
ED na chit h bck aebQnesees 3,319 85,900 
ST 1ccthacnatachstucaede 194 6,421 
DE. sdubitsenasseses 149 3,362 
MEL sAdevebebdevdcanse 789 26,146 
De 860 22,696 
WRONE VEER. ccccecccess 477 12,889 
WEEE acosancaasenses 1,340 34,476 
WRN. bcc iccccagesscas 133 4,214 

Wis «Bh... xdnndaesesencdonns 57,903 $1,562,502 


Retail drug store sales during the first half of 1945 were running 95 per cent above 


the 1939 level, according to reports of 2,000 stores to the Bureau of the Census. 


The 


Bureau estimated that 45,800 stores were operating in June, 1944. 








= 








medicines and insecticides in February, 
1945, 87 per cent above the 1939 figure; 
and that employment in the perfume 
and cosmetic industry was 12,200, or 
20 per cent above 1939. 

During the second quarter of 1945, 
the War Production Board released 885 
billion units of penicillin for civilian 
use. About 220 billion units a month 
are being used for civilian and veter- 
inary medication. 


Distribution 

Sales of wholesalers handling a gen- 
eral line of drugs amounted to $363,- 
621,000 in 1939, a guin of 19.1 per cent 
over 1935. The number increased from 
294 to 297. The number of employes 
gained from 14,475 to 16,170 and the 
payroll from $21,884,000 to $27,504,- 
000. Liquor was handled by 45 estab- 
lishments and not handled by 226. 
There were 26 cooperatives and volun- 
tary groups in the field with 9.3 per 
cent of the sales. 

Specialty-line drug wholesalers num- 
bered 1,321 in 1939, compared with 
1,268 in 1935. Sales increased from 
$123,469,000 to $157,190,000. 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 57,903 drug stores, with sales of 
$1,562,500,000, compared with 56,697 
in 1935, with sales of $1,232,593,000. 
Drug store sales accounted for 3.72 per 
cent of the national total in 1939, 3.50 
per cent in 1929. 


Of the total number of stores, 39,452, 
or 68.1 per cent had fountains, and 
handled $1,205,241,000, or 77.1 per cent 
of the sales in 1939. Among stores 
with fountains, chains numbered 3,240, 
or 8.2 per cent, and got 27.1 pei cent 
of the sales. In the non-fountain field, 
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chains accounted for 4.8 per cent of the 
stores and 20.6 per cent of the sales. 


The Bureau of the Census received 
commodity reports from stores account- 
ing for 58.9 per cent of all sales. Stores 
with annual sales of $20,000 or more 
reported this division: 

Prescriptions, 9.8 per cent; drugs, 
medicines, chemicals, compounds, 24.3 
per cent; drug sundries, rubber goods, 
surgical supplies, 10.8 per cent; toilet 
preparations, toilet articles, soaps, 9.7 
per cent; cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, 
16.1 per cent; meals and fountain, 16.8 
per cent; beer, wine (bottled or canned), 
1.0 per cent; liquors (packaged goods), 
4.6 per cent; candy, nuts, groceries, etc., 
4.7 per cent; other, 2.2 per cent. 


Associations 

American Drug Mfrs. Assn., 1426 
G St., Washington, D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Assn., 
2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 

American Pharmaceutical Mfrs. 


Assn., 608 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Associated Chain Drug Stores, 245 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Federal Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Boards of Phar- 
macy, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

National Assn. of Chain Drug Stores, 
4 Park Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

National Wholesale Druggists Assn., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Proprietary Assn., 810 18th St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Toilet Goods Assn., 
Plaza, New York. 


9 Rockefeller 
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American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22 Published by Hearst 
Magazines, Im Est 1871 Trim size, 
S%x1l1\%. Type pag 7x10. Published list. 
Forms close 18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation 56,229 (gross), 58,542. Retail- 
ers 53.539: wholesalers, 760; others 1,837 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 
1 $532.00 “sie 00 $160. 00 
6 481.00 295.00 155.00 
12 470.00 285.00 150.00 
Standard red, $100; bleed, 10% 


Blue Price Book & 


American Druggist 
Madison Ave., 


Manufacturers’ Catalog, 57 


ie 





New York 22. Published by Hearst Maga- 
zines. In Est. 1928 Price, $3 Trim 
size x12. Type page 7%x11\%. Published 
Sep. nber Forms close July 1 Agency 
di. ants, 15-2. Circulation 61,000. tates 
outgle insertion Full page, $400: Ms, 
paxe, $22 % page, $125; 1 inch, $30. 
Standard red in Catalogue Section only; 
1 page $90 extra \% page, $55; %& page, 
American Journal of Pharmacy, 43rd and 
Kine ng Ave. Philadelphia, 4. Pa. 
Est. 182 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page 4%x7%. Published 15th 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 22.50 $ 15.00 $ 10.50 
4 18.00 12.75 7.50 
12 15.00 8 25 50 


American Professional Pharmacist, 67 


Wall St. New York 5. Published by 
Romaine Pierson Publishers, Inc bDst. 
1935 Trim size 64%x9\%. Type page, 
» 3/16x7! Published 20th. Forms close 
5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
uly 4 7,260; (aro ), 8,214 Prescrip- 
on phar icies, 4,452; hospital pharma- 
ie 2.44 other 315 tates 
ire Page % Page % Page 
1 £200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
8 180.00 108.00 50.00 
12 160.00 95.00 55.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $15 
Apothecary, 376 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass Published by Apothecary Publish- 
ing Co Est. 1888 Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10 Published 
5th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts 
] f ! latior 3.167 Rates 
Tit Page % Page % Pag 
$ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 33.00 
6 81.00 50.00 20.00 
12 72.00 $5.00 27.00 
Standard color, $20: bleed 10%. 
Carolina Journal of Pharmacy, [Drawer 


151 Chapel Hill, N. C. Published by 
N. C. Pharmaceutical Assn E 1922 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9 Type 
page ‘yx7% Published ist Forms 
close 22nd Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culat 1.312 tates 
lis Page % Page Page 
1 s 95 00 $ 15.00 $ 9.00 
6 18 OF 10.94 6.55 
1g 7 9 85 5.91 
@ @ 
Chain Store Age (Drugzgist edition), 185 
Max on Ave New York 16. Published by 
mo nm Stor Pub. Corp Est 19°6 Sub- 
ript $3 Trim atee, %xil Type 
pa ix Publishe ith Forms close 
tl Agency di nore 15-2. Circulation, 
4,670; (2 5,250. Executives in chain 
store head irters, 949; chain drug store 
! r i others, 627 Rates 
rin | Page Page % Pag 
1 $200.01 $130.00 $ 85.00 
é 185.00 115.00 75.00 
1? 170.00 100.00 65.00 
"10 pr um for 2 col. size 
Standard red $45 bleed, 15% 
Cc. R. D. A. News, 32 W. Randolph St 
Chicago Published by Chicago Retail 
Druggists’ Ass'n Est. 1909. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, §%x11% Type page, 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 

month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


7x10 Published ist 
close 3 days preceding. 


15-2 tates— 

Times 1 Page le 
! 75.00 $ 
12 57.50 

24 50.00 

Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 


and 


15th. Forms 
Agency discounts, 





@ 


Drug & Cosmetic Industry, 


Page % Page 
45.00 $ 26.25 
34.50 20.00 
30.00 17.50 
101 W. 3ist 


St.. New York 1. Published by Drug Mar- 
kets, Inc., Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,314 (gross), 
4,820. Mfrs. of cosmetics, 1,165; mfrs. of 
cosmetics, pharmaceuticals and proprie- 
tary medicines, 619; mfrs. of pharma- 
ceutical and proprietary medicines, 932; 
dealers in raw materials and supplies, 
383; others, 1,190 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 Col. 

1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 

6 100.00 60.00 40.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Bleed, 10%. 
Drug Progress, 77 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. Published by Illinois Phar- 
maceutical Ass'n Est. 1937 Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 7th. 
Forms close 25th Agency discount, 15-2. 
Circulation 5,040, tates— 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Paes 

1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 3 25.00 

65 71.25 38.00 23.75 
12 67.50 36.00 22.50 
Standard color, $15 00: bleed, 10% 

—_-__ 
CCA 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18. Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1854 Trim size, 11%x15%. Type page, 
10x14 Published e. o. Monday. Forms 
close two weeks preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 53,116, (gross), 
55,039. Retail drug stores, chain and in- 
dependents 51.938: wholesale druggists 
ind salesmen, 577; others 301 Rates— 
Times 1 Paes 1 Page 1 Col 

1 $532.00 $427.00 $197.40 

} 471,33 362.25 156.10 
6 441.00 353.50 151.90 

$02.67 Pan TS 143.50 

Standard red or blue, $160; bleed not ac- 
epted 


Drug Topics Red Book, 


330 W. 42nd St., 


New York 18 Published by Topics Pub. 
Co Est 1896. Controlled. Type page, 
S4yxhl Published Sept. 1. Forms close 
June 15th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
lation, 60,000 Rates—-Production in- 
formation section, 100 to 199 ins. $11; 
% to 49 ins., $123: to 9 ins., $18: 1 in.. 
$30: pharmacists’ reference section, $500 
per page; manufacturers’ catalog and ani- 
mal and poultry health sections, $400 per 
page % page, $225; % page, $125. Color, 
$90 per page. 
Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Topics Pub. Co. 
Est. 1925 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
11%x15! Type page, 10x14 Published 
every other Monday Forms close two 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 4,830; (gross), 6,000. Phar- 
ceutical manufacturers, 1,861: toilet 


a n ifacturers 633: drug trade 

n omuteatenn ors, 365: others, 2,209. Rates— 
Times | Pag % Page 1 Col. 

1 $936 2 $148.75 $ 70.00 

f 204.7 120.75 52.50 
13 189.00 113.75 48.30 
°¢ 170.10 195.00 46.90 
Standard color, $60; bleed, not accepted. 
Drug, Vitamin and Allied Industries, 
1Oo70 Spring St N.W Atlanta, Georgia. 
Published by O. J. Willoughby. Est. 1915 
Subscriptior $2 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 25th. Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn) 5,908 Rates— 

“ime 1 Page % Page % Paes 

1 $140.00 $ 74.00 $ 40.00 

6 120.00 64.00 35.00 
12 108.00 60.00 32.00 

lor, $2 bleed, $5 
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El Farmaceutico. 


See ExPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 





Blog 


Journal, The, 79 Francis Palms < 
Detroit 1, Mich. Published by Michivan 
State Pharmceuticl Assn. Est. 1513. 
Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Trim ze, 
9x12. Published 10th. Forms close 3) th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 2,509 
tates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
$ 50.00 $ 38.00 i 20 0 
6 45.00 36.10 19.90 
12 45.00 $4.20 18.00 





Journal of American Pharmacentical As. 
sociation (Scientific Rape are 2215 














stitution Ave., N.W., Washington 7, I c 
Est. 1912 Subscription, $4. Trim size 
644x9%. Type page, 5%x85%. Published 
5th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
10-2. Circulation, 3,491. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % T'ng 
$67.50 37.00 $24.00 
6 54.00 30.00 17.25 
12 50.00 27.00 15.00 
Standard red or blue, $30. 
Journal of American Pharaceutical As.- 
sociation. (Practical Pharmacy edition 
2215 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washineton 
1? eS Est. 1940. Subscription, 50 
Trim size, 6%x9%. Type size, 5%x8% 
Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agence 
discounts, 10-2 Circulation, 34,943 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 ge 
270.00 $150.00 $ 82 50 
6 240.00 135.00 7 OM 
12 180.00 105.00 60.0 
Standard red or blue, $75. 
E.P.A. News, 824 Kansas Ave.. Topeka 
Kansas Published by Kansas Ph: a- 
ceutical Assn Est. 1929. Subséription 
$1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%)x7% 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th. Agene 
discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 900. R - 
1 page, $25; % page, $15; % page, $1 
Maryland Pharmacist 10 W. Chase &! 
Baltimore 1, Md Published by Mar nd 
Pharmaceutical Assn Est.1925. n- 
trolled Type page, 4%x7% Pub ed 
25th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis 
15-2 Circulation 1,500 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page uy ge 
1 $ 17.50 $ 10.00 e 
6 12.50 7.25 
Midwestern Deuewiet, 608 New Yor fe 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Publish 
Midwestern Druggist Pub. Co. Est 
Subscription, $1.50 Trim size, 8x11 
Type page, 61%x9. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation, 6,037. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly Page : : 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.0 
6 85.00 50.00 30.01 
12 80.00 45.00 27.50 


Standard color, $45. 





Mountain States Druggist, 1447 Stou' 
Denver 2, Colorado. Published by M 





tain States Druggist Publishing Corp 
Est. 1943. Controlled. Trim size. &';x1! 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation (Sworn) 5,000. Rates— 
rimes 1 Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 : 0 
6 105.00 65.00 a 
12 95.00 60.00 ih 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 
NW. A. BR. D. Journal, 205 West Wack 
Drive, Chicago 6 


Official organ N n 


Association Retail Druggists 


way 


hyp 
los 
ula 


Tin 


19 


Stan 














Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10 crim 
size, 8xll. Published 1st and 3rd Mort 
days Forms close two weeks pré¢ ing 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 755 
Rates— 
Time , Page % Page 1 age 
1 $250.00 $150.00 ¢ 0 
12 200.00 130.00 " 70.0 
24 170.00 100.00 00 
Standard red, yellow, blue, $100 ed 
100 extra 
New Jersey Journal of Pharmacy, W 
State St., Trenton 8, N. J. Publis 1 by 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Assn Est 
1928. Subscription, $2. Trim size« x1 
Type page, 5x8 Published 20th rms 
close Ist. Circulation, 2,300. R:tes— 
Ll page, “$25; % page, $15: % page. $1! 
10% discount for 12 consecutive ser- 





tions 
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DRUGS, PROPRIETARIES 





—_ 


New Modern Drugs, 49 W. 45th St., New 


York 19. Published by American Journal 
f Surgery, Inc. Est. 1935. Controlled. 
Tr size, 5%4x8%\%. Type page, 4%x7. 
Pul hed quarterly. Jan. Forms close 
it preceding. Agency discounts, 15-5. 


‘“irculation 100,154. Rates—1 page, $375; 


re, $225. Standard color, $100; bleed, 





York State Pharmacist, 1261 Broad- 


New York 1. Published by New 
State Pharmacteutical Ass'n. Est. 


Subscription, $2. Trim size 8%x11. 


page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
yn, 5,400. Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 55.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard color, $25. 





}|_—_—_—___—- 


ivorthern Ohio Druggist, 1935 Euclid Ave., 


eveland 15. Published by Northern 
} Druggists Ass’n. Est. 1919. Sub- 
ription $1. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 
we, 5x8. Published Ist. Forms close 
ith Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
0 Rates— 

Pime 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 $ 8.50 
r 26.00 14.00 7.25 
12 23.00 12.00 6.25 





North Western Druggist, 2642 University 
Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. Published by 
truce Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, 
2. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 


scounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,094. Rates— 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 

$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
6 $0.00 55.00 32.00 
12 80.00 50.00 28.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


W oodlark 

















Rocky Mountain Druggist, 1441 Welton 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Published by Western 
Drug Publications. Est. 1888. Controlled. 





Trim size, 8%4x11\. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 25th preceding. Forms close 

10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

5,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
6 85.00 51.00 31.00 
12 75.00 45.00 27.00 

Standard red, $30. 

Southeastern Drug Journal, 308 Bona 

Allen Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Est. 1926. 


Subscription, $1. Type page, 7 5/16x10% 
Published 8th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,392. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 27.00 
12 75.00 40.00 25.00 

Standard color, $25; bleed rate, 15%. 





Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, ‘11 
Insurance Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas Pub- 
lished by Walter Cousin, Jr. Est. 1908. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8 5/16x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
culation 5,096. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 81.00 45.00 27.00 
12 75.00 40.00 24.00 
Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
Texas Druggist,) 503 Littlefield Bldg., 
Austin 15, Texas. Published by Texas 
Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1879. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 25th. Form 
closes 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 2,420. Rates—1 page, 60; % page, 
$35; % page, $20. 15% discount for six 


insertions per year. 








Pacific Drug Review, 504 ; 

Bidg., Portland 5, Ore. Published by Pa- 

fic Drug Review, Inc. Est. 1888. * sub- The Virginia Pharmacist, 400 Travelers 
ription, $2. Part Controlled. Trim size, Bldg., Richmond. Est. 1916.  Subscrip- 
ixll%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
corms close 15th. Agency discounts, #%xX7%. Published 25th. Forms close 
}-0. Circulation 4,503; paid 2,803. Rates 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page tion, 1,500. Rates— J 

1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
f 97.5 58.00 33.00 1 $ 20.00 $ 12.00 $ 9.00 
2 80.00 49.00 29.00 6 16.00 10.00 7.00 
Standard red, $30. 12 15.00 9.00 6.00 
P. A. BR. D. Bulletin, 2017 Spring Garden West Coast Druggist, 1606 N. Highland 
‘t, Philadelphia, Pa. Pub. by Philadel- 
shia Ass'n. of Retail Druggists. Est. 1898. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
pge, 5x7%. Published ist Friday. Forms 
ose 15th Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
ulation 1,820. Rates— 

imes 1 Page 1, Page 4 Page 
1 $ 27.50 $ 15.50 $ 8.25 
6 25.50 13.50 7.25 
12 22.50 12.00 6.25 
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Hollywood 28, Cal. Published by Westra 


Co. Est. 1918. Controlled. Trim size, 
84x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation 5,700. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 105.00 65.00 40.00 
12 95.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Wisconsin Druggist, 625 N. Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Wis- 








consin Pharmaceutical Ass’n, Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation 1,400. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.00 
6 45.00 27.00 15.30 
12 40.00 24.00 13.60 
Color, $15. 
CANADA 
CCAB 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 100 


Adelaide St., West, Toronto 2, Ont., Can- 


da. Official organ of Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Ass'n. Published by Pharma- 
ceutical Pub. Co. of Toronto, Ltd. Est. 
i868. Subscription, $1.50. Trim _ size, 
9144x12\%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 5 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sept., 1944, 4419. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 37.56 20.00 
12 65.00 35.00 18.75 
24 55.00 32.50 17.50 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Drug Merchandising, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Can. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 1st and 15th. 
Forms close 7 days preceding publication. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation March, 
1945, 3,944 Rates— 








Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

$ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 15.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.50 
24 65.00 37.50 21.25 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 15%. 





Pharmacien, Le, 414 Notre Dame East, 


Montreal, Que. Est. 1930. Subscription, 

$1. Type page, 7%x10. Published 20th. 

Forms close 12th. Agency discount, 15-2. 

Circulation 2,007. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 40.00 23.00 13.00 
12 35.00 20.00 10.00 


Color, $15; bleed, 10%. 


Western Druggist, 618 Homer St., 
couver, British Columbia, Canada. Pub- 
lished by British Columbia Journal of 
Commerce. Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. 





Van- 


Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 

close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 2,490. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 22.50 14.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 









Electrical 


(See also Power Plants: Refrigerating Industries) 





Gains in the electrical utility field in 
1944 were smaller than in other recent 
years, though there were outstanding 
exceptions. Electrical World gave this 
summary: 

Output: 231 billion kw.hr. Gain in 
1944 over 1943 only 4.5 per cent; Hydro 
power slightly under 1943 levels. Out- 
put from government plants rose to 
19.2 per cent of total. 

Capacity: 50.5 million kw. Up 2.6 
per cent; increase since war, 25 per 
cent. Federally owned plants just under 
10 per cent. State projects, power dis- 
tricts, co-operatives contribute another 
10.3 per cent. Hydro reached new high 
with 29.1 per cent of total. 

New Capacity: 1.5 million kw. Addi- 
tions for 1945 are roundly 1.3 million 
kw., with steam three times as great as 
hydro. Two million kw. for 1946 and 
later show steam with a five to one 
ratio over hydro. 

Customers: 33 million. Growth rate 
triples that of 1943. Half million resi 
dential customers added. Middle Atlan- 
tic region increase points to reversal 
of population shift. Drop in comme 
cial and industrial customers in 1942 
and 1943 changes to rise in 1944. 

Energy Sales: 198 billion kw--hr. In 
crease over 1943 only 6.2 per cent. 
Residential sales larger by 8.1 per cent. 
Small light and power gains over 1943 
by 5.4 per cent. Large light and power 
registered a one-third gain over 1943. 

vevenue: 3.3 billion dollars. Small 
gain in 1944 over 1943. Residential 
revenue in 1944 largest industry has 
known Average residential bill now 
3.5 cents per kw.-hr. Rural custome) 
averages $70.80 annually. 

Operating expenses: 1.2 billion dol 
lars. Operating expenses increased less 
rapidly in 1944 than in 1943. Upward 
trend of operating ratios continues 
Taxes take 23.9 cents of each dollar; 
alarie and wages, 12.9 cents; fuel, 
2.9 cents per dollar more than the 10.8 


Budget: 663 million dollars. Projected 
enditures, largest since 1930, indi- 
ate industry is ready to go on expan 

n and rehabilitation of plant. 

Vanufacturing: Shipments index in 
Sept., 1944, hit a record 610. Produc- 
tion index for year up to 553, 2 per 
cent above 1943. Order index rose to 
100. Inventories drop. 

REA: 1.9 billion kw--hr. sold. Sixty 
hve systems generate own power 
(73,000 kw.). Average annual revenue 
s $51.70 at 3.32 cents per unit for 1.560 
kw.-hi 

Financing: 1 billion dollars. Finan- 
cial operations largest since 1936. Bond 
refunding still attractive. Preferred 
stock yield drops. New capital remains 
small—internal funds support expan- 
sion. A one-million dollar issue of com- 


mon stock 
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Power Generation in the United States 
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Electrical Wor! 





Elect» ical World gave these addi- Energy Sales (1,000,000 kw.-hr 
Ultimate consumers 


tional highlights of 1944 operations of Rural 
“1s —_ Residential , 
utilities: Small light and power 
Large power and light ° 
Securitie issued ($1,000) ,018,22s Other 
New capital 15,58% Customers (1,000) 
Refunding 1,002,641 Total number 
Revenue ($1,000) Rural . 
From ult. consumers 250.000 Reside ntial - 
Rural 81,000 Small light and power 
Residential 1,087,000 Large power and light 
Small light and power! 810,004 Other . . . 
Large power and light 1.031.000 People in homes served (1,000) 
Other consumers 245.000 Per cent of total civil populatior s 
Expenditures ($1,000) Employees total ‘ 
Capital , 40,284 
Operating, total 1,219,000 . 
i FAR jun &xXpenditures 
ite companies ($1,000) + . , : A 
()perating re ~ nué 2 926.000 E le ctrical W orld estimated aplu 
Operating expensé l 219 000 expenditures in 1944 at $340,284,0l 
Output (1.000.000 kw.-hr.) ‘errs and in 1945 at $663,297,000. 17 as: 
jenerated 230,400 figure is divided as follows: Fuel st 
ek cua otitis ato tions, $200,931,000; hydro statior 
From internal combustion 1,900 $27,214,000; transmission plant, $10 
Capacity (1,000 kw.) <9 5oq 9311000; distribution plant, $274,4 
jenerator ratings 0,52 Pees 
Ste 4742 000; general plant, $27,158,000 
Hydro 719 ~ wu: if 
tS AEE SE opt These figures are for utilities, ™ 
Fuel consumption cluding municipal, which serve te pu 
Co 00 shor ons 2° . . - j 
Of (1,000 bb saea, lie directly. They do not inclu: RE 
Gas (billion cu. ft.) ~ "379 +¢0-operatives, or federal power projec® 
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» MARKET SCOPE 


ELECTRICAL WORLD'S market scope is di- 
vided into three main classifications (with 
main product groups as listed ) 


1. Electric Light and Power Companies cor- 
ering over 989% of the industry: (a) 
generating equipment, (b) transmission, 
substation and distribution equipment, 
(c) transportation equipment, (d) office 
equipment and service, (¢) load building 
appliances, lighting, etc., and (f) main- 
tenance and miscellaneous equipment 
Large Power Users — big industrials in- 
cluding electrified railways, mines, re- 
fineries, etc. — Industrial electrical equip- 
ment for major electrification jobs where 
purchases are influenced by (a) electrical 
engineers of large industrials (5,000 H.P. 
and over), (b) consulting electrical en- 
gineers and construction companies, and 
(c) utility power sales engineers, making 
over 2,000,000 contacts with industrial 
plants annually. 


N 


3. Electrical Manufacturers — Materials and 
parts used in the manufacture of elec- 
trically-engineered equipment 


» EDITORIAL SCOPE 


The editorial treatment of ELECTRICAI 
WORLD is directed at the community of in- 
terest existing among the electric light and 
power companies, electrical engineers in large 
industrial plants, electrical manufacturers, 
consulting and construction firms, govern- 
mental departments, etc. It is concerned with 
the generation, transmission, distribution, 
marketing and utilization of electric power 

Thus, ELECTRICAL WORLD is: (1) A busi- 
ness paper of the electric light and power 
industry, with a vertical readership from the 
top down and through its many operating 
divisions and activities, (2) A Sodhess 
paper for electrical engineers, read hori- 
zontally throughout the broad field of elec- 
trical application. 


» REGULAR AND NEWS EDITIONS 


ELECTRICAL WORLD is published weekly 
on Saturday. The Regular edition alternates 
with the News edition. 


REGULAR EDITION: covers the new 
technology of power systems and applica- 
tions, planned marketing of power, new en- 
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gineering practices, new methods in electrical 
design, layout and production; all phases 
of generation, transmission, distribution and 
utilization of electric energy, as well as the 
news of the industry 

In addition to regular illustrated feature 
articles, special departments appear regu- 
larly in every issue of Electrical World. 
These include “How’, “Load Servicing”, 
‘New Equipment’, “News About People’, 
“Manufacturing and Markets’, ‘Sales Op- 
portunities , etc 


NEW’S ISSUE: devoted solely to the week- 
ly news of the industry. Contains none of 
the regular technical departmental and fea- 
ture articles 


® SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


Today and Tomorrou 


All analyses indicate a market for 

electrical materials greatly increased 

over prewar for several years. 
UTILITIES 

Utility equipment has been overworked 
to the limit of its capacity, maintenance has 
been curtailed due to shortage of manpower 
and supplies, and replacements have been 
few. Inventory has been badly depleted 
Power plant budgets indicate the largest year 
on record due to need for more reserves, 
planned load growth, and emphasis on 
modern equipment. Budgets for transmission 
tie lines and strengthening of interconnec- 
tions indicate considerable amount of work. 
Allowance for maintenance is higher than 
in any previous year. 

Rural electrification may hit 200 million 
dollars a year as plans are made to serve 
more than 1,500,000 farms. Farm commercial 
load is expected to increase. 

A large upsurge in rehabilitation and ex- 
tension of street lighting systems is pre- 
dicted. More. utility power sales engineers 
than ever will be employed in order to in- 
crease industrial contacts. Stores will be a 
ready market for commercial lighting. Resi- 
dential appliance sales are expected to ex- 
ceed prewar years 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


In the field of industrial electrification 
served by Electrical World, emphasis will be 
on efficiency and automatic operation and 
control. This will provide greater markets 
for electrical equipment, such as air-condi- 
tioning, infra-red and high frequency heat- 
ing, automatic controls, welding, lighting 
and communication. 






® EDITORIAL STAFF 


EDITOR: S. B. Witttams—has more than a quarter 
century of experience in electrical industry, jour- 
nalism. After acquiring degrees in literature and 
electrical engineering at Princeton, he started as an 
editorial cub on ELECTRICAL WORLD, and was as- 
sistant managing editor by 1922 when he left to 
become Managing Editor and later Editor of the 
old Electrical Record. For 12 years, he edited and 
managed the Electragist and its successor, Electrical 
Contracting. 

In 1936, he returned to Electrical World, and in 
1938, was appointed chief editor. He was president 
of the I.E.S. for the term 1944-45. He is a member 
of the A.1.E.E. and serves on several other im- 
portant industry committees. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: Archer E. KNOWLTON — 
obtained his B.S. and M.S. at Trihity College, and 
an E.E. degree at Yale, where for several years he 
was a member of the faculty. He devoted seweral 
years to professional consulting practice, and was 
for some time electrical engineer for the Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission. Mr. Knowlton is a 
Fellow of the A.I.E.E. and has served the industry 
on countless boards and committees. , 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR: Frank R. INNES—left the 
University of Michigan to go into utility work, At 
one time he was sub-station operator of the Detroit 
United Railways and served for some time in the 
Meter Department of Detroit Edison. Later on, 
he spent two years in illuminating work with Ses- 
sions Engineering. He is active in A.I.E.E. and 
other engineering association activities. He joined 
ELectricaAL WORLD in 1925, going to Chicago the 
following year as Western Editor. A inted Man- 
aging Bdieor in 1939 and Associate Editor in 1944, 


ASSISTANT EDITOR: R. M. SHooPp—an elec- 
trical engineering graduate of Penn State with a 
background of industrial equipment sales. He joined 
the staff in 1940. He spent two years as editorial 
assistant in the compilation of the Standard Hand- 
book for Electrical Engineers. 


ASSIST ANT SOSTOR:: fous C. MEIER — ob- 
tained degree in E.E. at Clarkson College. He has 
had extensive experience in utility work — substa- 
tion and system operation, load dispatching and 
commercial sales. He joined the oni Ia 1944. 


NEWS EDITOR: KennetuH K. Kost. — graduate 
of Lehigh University in Journalism. Worked on 2 
Pennsylvania newspapers and taught journalism at 
Lehigh. After shop experience with 4 large indus- 
trial firms, he joined Electrical World in 1944, 


ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR: Epna M. GLEN- 
NON — graduate of Hunter College, has been on 
staff since 1921. She has charge of largest file of 
biographical notes and photographs in the elec- 
trical industry. 


WESTERN EDITOR: D. T. BrayMer—sponsored 
the Engineering and Operating Departments until 
1939, when he was appointed Western Editor in 
Chicago. A graduate of Cornell, he spent some time 
in the assembly and test departments of Howell 
Motors and was later in the operating department 
of New York State Electric & Gas Co. He joined 
the World staff in 1934. 


NEW ENGLAND EDITOR: H, S. KNow.Ton — 
New England Editor of Electrical World for 34 
years, his contacts and acquaintances ‘‘down East"’ 
are boundless. A graduate of Worcester Poly, he 
had several years of practical experience with Stone 
& Webster before entering his career in journalism. 
He is affiliated with the leading engineering societies 
of New England. 








PACIFIC COAST EDITOR: Watter C. Heston 

has reported West Coast news for ELectricat 
Woartb tor a total of 14 years. Many years of ex 
perience in electric utilities and service on industry 
committees have given him a wide acquaintance 
among electrical men of the Northwest 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT: Richarp 
N. Larkin —A journalism graduate of Lehigh 
University, he worked as a reporter for 2 Penn 
sylvania newspapers, then joined the United Press 
Bureau in Harrisburg. He went co Washington for 
McGraw-Hill in 1941 
> > . 

To this staff should be added approximately 100 
news correspondents in key cities of the country 
and more than 400 contributors from the elecrical 
industry 


> CIRCULATION NET PAID 


Electrical World reaches the Electric 
Power Industry, both private and public, cov- 
ering companies and plants where generating 
capacity represents over 98% of the industry 
total. These companies are covered vertically, 
from the top executive in holding, manage- 
ment and operating units down to substation 
superintendents and line construction fore- 
men. 49.17% of the coral circulation goes to 
this group 

In addition, over 40% of ELECTRICAL 
Worp’'s circulation is among lange indus- 
trial companies, consulting and construction 
companies, electrical manufacturers, etc. (See 


ABC breakdown) 





ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(A.B.C. 6/30/45) 
CLASSIFICATION 


1. Electric Power and Light Com- 
anies and their Holding and 
anagement Companies, Engi- 
neering Construction, Operation, 
Maintenance, Management, Load 
Building and Purchasing ‘ 8,599 


2. Engineers and their staffs engaged 
in Consulting Work and Elec- 
trical Applications — Consulting 
and Construction, Electrical En- 
gineering Firms, Electrical Con- 
tractors and Illuminating Engi- 
neering Consultants, Engineers 
with Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies, Government and 
Testing Laboratories, Commis- 
sioned Officers in Armed Forces 
GESED cccscccces set 3,487 


| 
3. Industrial and Electrical Manu- 


COPIES 





facturing Companies, Railroads, 
Mills and Factories—Executives, 
Engineers, Designers, Sales Staffs, 
Purchasing Agents and other em- 
ployees ; ooo F,8 


4. Electrical Wholesalers and 
Dealers vt 


5. Investment Houses and Banks, 
Public Service Commissions, | 
Public Libraries, Attorneys, etc. 619 | 
i 


an | 


6. Engineering Colleges, Professors, 





Instructors and Students , 228 
7. Members of Armed Forces , 95 
| 8. Miscellaneous a ee 437 


9. Connections unknown (subscrib- 
ers who have not yet reported 


their business or position) 163 
TOTAL 17,490* 
The above classifications were obtained from 
| subscription orders or secured by corre- 
| spondence. 
Commissioned Officers in Armed 
Forces classified by occupation 250 
Other Armed Forces subscrip- 
tions not classified by occupation 95 
Total Armed Forces 
Subscriptions , 345 


*During the third quarter of 1945, a backlog 
of waiting subscription orders (caused by 
wartime paper shortage), will be placed on 
the active subscription list, thus bringing the 
total circulation to 19,000. This mew fgure 
| does not appear in the A.B.C. statement above 


® PRODUCTS AND 
MATERIALS USED 


The products used by the electrical in- 
dustry are many and varied. Generation of 
electricity requires equipment for fuel han- 
dling, boiler room, and for the generating 
station, including turbines, pumps, super- 
heaters, fans, valves, instruments, condens- 
ers, meters, batteries, etc. Add to these the 
products used in the transmissiqn and dis- 
tribution of electricity . . . cables, towers, 
poles, pole line equipment, switches, trans- 
formers, etc. In industrial plants, commer- 
cial and residential structures, where elec- 
tricity is put to work, there are numerous 
other electrical devices — lighting fixtures, 
wire and cable, switchboards, Bey and 
so on. 

Electrical materials and parts include such 
products as electric sheet, insulating mate- 
rials, solder, wire, porcelain, plastics, etc. 
A more complete list of these products will 
be sent on request. 


> ADVERTISING 


Advertising in Electrical World may be 
roughly classified into the following groups. 
Generating Plant Equipment, Transmission 
and Distribution Equipment, Industrial Elec- 
trical Equipment, Electrical Materials and 
Parts. The gain in advertising in all the 
groups has been substantial in recent years, 
as evidenced by the following chart: 


ELECTRICAL WORLD-ADV. PAGES 
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® YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The following material has been prepared 
to help in various phases of media selection, 
market analysis and preparation of effective 
copy. Tell us what you want and we'll re- 
spond promptly. 


Guest Reviews of Advertising — For 5 years, we 
have been gathering reactions from readers of Elec- 
trical World to the advertising pages. These reports 
are known as ‘‘Guest Reviews’’ and are issued 
monthly, We'll be glad to send a selection. 


Tips from the Guest Reviewers — A booklet sum- 
marizing the results of Guest Reviewing advertising. 


4 Years of Guest Reviewing — Y hour sound-slide 
film in color. Write for information. 


He's Our Man—A series of six booklets giving 
factual data on World's service to the following 
groups of readers: Electric Utilities, Power Sales 
men, Electrical Engineers in Industry, Electrical 
Manufacturers, Consulting and Construction Engi 
neers, Government Engineers. 


Ad-Reporter — A monthly bulletin presenting reader 
comments on Electrical World advertising. Ideal 
as a sales and copy guide. 


What Buyers of Electrical Equipment Want in 
Advertising Copy — Reprint of an article in Indus- 
trial Marketing. Full of copy suggestions. 


Statistically Speaking About the Electric Power 
Industry — Well-organized data on the size and 


scope of che utiliry marker with special material 
that provides market potential yardsticks, A large 
map gives the state-by-state and national picture 
at a glance. 


Quick Facts — The story of Electrical World in one 
small pocket-size folder, including issue dates, 
mechanical data, rates, etc. 


Product Reports —Individual product studies con- 
tain considerable information on copy angles and 
approaches. 


Electronic Tubes & Devices 

Wire & Cable 

Rural Line Apparatus 

Fire-Protection Eqpt. for Electrical Apparatus 
Turbine Oil 

Line Trucks 

Relays 

Plastics 

Meters and Instruments 

Metal Contacts 


Editorial Reprints — Helpful in evaluating future 
market trends. 


The Post-War Power Plant 
Today's Thinking on Tomorrow's Load Building 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Look Ahead 
Tomorrow's Distribution & Transmission 
What's Ahead in Lighting 
New Light on the Fluorescent Lighting Picture 
he Office Market in the Fluorescent Lighting 
icture 


/ < 
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MEAOQUARTERS FOR IMOUSTRIAL INFORMATION 
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Electrical World 


330 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 


PERSONNEL 
LEE H. HILL, Publisher 
MALCOLM S. MacNAUGHT, Manager 


E. W. HERMANN, Manager 
Promotion & Research 


OTTO DRECHSEL, Production Manager 
REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 18.............E. F. COFFEY 
N. V. PALMER 

330 W. 42nd St. 

MEdallion 3-0700 
New England........... N. V. PALMER 


330 W. 42nd St. 
MEdallion 3-0700 


od, eer rs .W. W. GAREY 
1510 Hafina Bldg. 
Main 3981 
ee ee S. H. BABCOCK 


2980 Penobscot Bldg. 
Randolph 1793 


Philadelphia 2............. E. P. COYLE 
16 S. Broad Street 
Rittenhouse 0670 


Chicago I1......... W. H. MENEILLEY 
J. T. SCHAEFER 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Whitehall 7900 


th eines) J. T: SCHAEFER 
Continental Building 
Newsted 7600 


Los Ampeles 14.......... R. N. PHELAN 
621 So. Hope St.* 

Michigan 3873 

San Francisco 4.......J. W. OTTERSON 
68 Post Street 
Douglas 4600 

Atlanta 3... .. ...... JR. MAULTSBY 

1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 

Walnut 5778 
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Generator Rating<—Central Stations, Municipal, Railway 
and Other Utility Power Plants 


Preliminary as of November 1, 1944 

























































































N Generator Capacity in Kilowatts of Plants Operated by * 
Divisi dS ber of noe ono port 1¢ 
Jivision and State . ver of , apacit , mY Se nternal Com- 
Com- Plants Kilowatts Water Power Steam Power bustion Engines 
panies = = en eraee se tol 
Number| Capacity |Number| Capacity | Number j Capacity 
‘dnececeaimae PS ee a ee meee be centile | i 
Upited States. >1,705 3,965 | 50,244,703 1,515 | 14,579,970 1,107 | 34,602,088 1,343 1 ,062 ,645 
New England. 118 329 | 3,435,961 227 896 ,371 78 2,514, 685 24 24,905 
Maine... . we 23 85 338 ,904 66 248 , 397 8 87,2 ll 3,267 
New Hampshire. . 13 56 315,225 47 233,215 6 $0°430 3 1,580 
Vermont. 21 74 176,369 65 © 161,927 7 13,750 2 692 
Massachusetts . 41 73 | 1,493,582 30 162,862 38 1,319,475 5 11,245 
Rhode Island. 6 11 | 284,721 4 3,250 5 278 ,450 2 3,021 
Connecticut... . . | 14 30 | 827 1160 15 86,720 14 735 ,340 l 5,100 
a 5 ae Se a cs aS: PS EE, Se ee Re eee tee ae 
Middle Atlantic....... / 121 381 | 11,060,325 206 | 1,593,645 141 | 9,426,392 34 | 40,288 
New York. 62 231 | 5,986,469 166 1,161,740 49 4,798,475 16 | 26,254 
New Jersey 13 24; 1 572,157 3 7,270 16 1,560,950 5 3,937 
Pennsylvania. 46 126 | 3,501,699 37 424,635 76 3,066 ,967 13 10,097 
East North Caneel. 316 675 | ll, 298, 844 296 | 746,184 248 ‘10, 43 7,533 131 125, 127 
Ohio. . 69 106 | 3, 127,112 7} 12,125 7 3,098,189 21 16,798 
Indiana 54 | 81 | 1,540,792 19 | 35,194 47 | 1,489,935 15 | 15,663 
Illinois. . 62 | 7 3,044,837 13 | 52,166 | 60 2,969 ,314 24 23 , 357 
Michigan. . 63 | 195 | 2,386,800 129 | 369,205 | 30 1,970,875 36 46,720 
Wisconsin. . . 68 | 196 1,199,303 128 | 277 ,494 | 33 899 , 220 35 22 ,589 
West North Central. 188 | 888 3,566,490 | 139 | 578,519 225 2,616, 168 524 371 803 
Minnesota. 80 158 834,459 47 142,254 49 642,814 62 49 ,391 
lowa.... saa 7 180 757 , 332 32 132,823 49 530,415 99 94,094 
Missouri... . 74 | 114 844,991 Fj 151,050 32 637 , 243 75 56 ,698 
North Dakota. 18 | 43 100 ,365 7 89 ,338 26 11,027 
South Dakota. 46 | 76 93 ,031 5 3,270 Ll | 55,112 60 34,649 
Nebraska 85 | 180 416,927 41 | 142,385 34 | 220 , 266 105 54,276 
-Kansas 88} 137 519,385 | 7 | 6,737 33 | 440,980 97 71,668 
South Atlantic 151 102 | 6,306, 132 158 | 2,086,052 131 | 4,128,425 113 91,655 
Delaware. . 6 | 8 38,912 | 4 | 33,200 4 5,712 
Maryland... 12 28 852,899 3 | 271,325 12 572,525 13 9,049 
District of Columbia 2 | a 108,000 | 1 | 3,000 2 405 ,000 
Virginia 27 71 | 841,766. | 36 | 182,099 18 | 645 ,490 17 14,177 
West Virginia 13 37 | 997,205 | 11 | 100,940 16 891,510 10 | 4,755 
North Carolina 30 80 1,214,668 | 48 | 522,460 | 20 | 679 , 221 12 12,987 
South Carolina 16 14 | 792,468 | 28 650,643 | 10 cod aad 6 4,495 
Georgia 16 | 57 666 ,601 27 342 ,892 23 | 321, 7 2,334 
Florida 29 | 74 | 493,613 | { 12,693 | 26 | 442 774 14 38 , 146 
East South Central. 65 | 162 3,148,725 38 | 1,990,160 71 | 1,134,427 53 24,138 
Kentucky 7 | 37 | 491,717 " 142,860 | 95 | 345,790 8 | 3,067 
Tennessee 18 | 41 | 1,271,463 22 901,517 13 | 368 , 020 6 | 1,926 
\labama 6 35 | 1,323,382 | 12 945,783 | 14 372,990 9 | 4,609 
Mississippi 24 $9 | 62,163 | 19 | 47,627 30 | 14,536 
West South Central 179 109 | 2,652,122 36 | 370 ,847 | 97 2,060 , 348 276 | 220 ,927 
Arkansas 26 44 | 222 ,309 6 | 102,008 | 14 102 ,950 24 | 17,351 
Louisiana 36 63 | 544,321 9 196 320 54 18,001 
Oklahoma 34 106 164,615 1 | 39,224 | 23 351,118 79 54,273 
yas 63 196 | 1,420,877 26 209 ,615 51 1,109,960 119 101,302 
Mountain. 188 $26 | 2,656,078 201 2,004 ,030 68 514,140 157 | 107 , 908 
Vontana 22 41 | 373,384 22 358,273 1 11,968 15 3,143 
Idaho 17 60 268 ,058 16 264,065 l 400 13 3,593 
W yoming 31 50 82,616 14 49 , 440 ll 27 537 25 5,639 
Colorado 10 86 352,458 30 87,985 26 247,719 30 16,754 
New Mexico 22 45 149 ,364 a aa Eee 13 103,091 at 21,116 
Arizona 20 52 671,524 15 540,790 10 87,175 27 43,559 
Utah 28 77 168 ,897 59 92,185 3 66 , 250 15 10,462 
Nevada | 8 15 389,777 10 586,135 5 3,642 
Paci fic | 79 293 | 6,120,026 214 | £,314,062 ig | 1,749,970 3 55,894 
W oshington 24 62 1,823,725 45 1,619,380 10 202 ,320 7 2,025 
O1 ron 24 71 901,779 50 712,267 12 184,550 9 4.962 
California 31 160 3,394,522 119 1,982,015 26 1,363,100 | 15 48 ,907 
‘otes: * For the approximately 184 combination plants each type of prime mover is counted as a separate plant. 


> Total includes 88 duplications because of utilities having generating plants in more than one state. 
e Kachades 1,000 kilowatts wind power. 


—Electrical World 
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Capital expenditures of this group are 
estimated at $150,000,000 in 1945. 

Maintenance costs in 1945 for elec- 
tric utilities will be $268,741,000, or 78 
per cent above 1943. Maintenance ex- 
penditures in 1943, the last year for 
which complete figures are available, 
were divided as follows: Steam power, 
30.8 per cent; hydraulic power, 4.6 per 
cent; internal combustion eng. power, 
0.5 per cent; transmission, 9.8; distri- 
bution, 51.1; general properties, 3.2. 

In June, 1945, the War Production 
Board revoked virtually all controls on 
installation of facilities by utilities. 
The new policy permitted utilities to 
make any addition to plant on an un- 
rated basis, except construction of 
buildings with a materials cost over 
$25,000, without obtaining prior author- 
ization from Washington. The WPB 
said that manufacturers of specialized 
power equipment had open shop ca- 
pacity, as a result of military cutbacks, 
to take care of all utilities’ require- 
ments. 


Postwar Projects 


The new “slim line” and circular 
fluorescent lamps open up possibilities 
for integrating illumination into build- 
ing design, to create a billion dollar 
market in the first five postwar years, 
according to Electrical World. 

Electric heating of homes and busi- 
ness places is again being considered 
carefully. Methods discussed and in ex- 
perimental development range from 
straight resistance heating and radiant 
panels through various ways of accum- 
ulation and storage to the intriguing 
idea of the heat pump. 

Great interest has been displayed in 
the gas turbine, as a result of disclos- 
ures of its role in the war. Solutions 
to many of the metallurgical and spe- 
cific design problems of the gas turbine 
have already been found or are in 
sight. 

A major problem which will confront 
utilities when the war is over is cost 
of distribution systems. Substantial in- 
creases will be necessary in load 
handling capacity to reach new cus- 
tomers, particularly rural. Much en- 
gineering study was given this prob- 
lem in 1944 and there appears to be a 
disposition to raise the level of distri- 
bution primary voltages. 

One important co-operative activity 
was implemented in 1944. By agree- 
ment between the Radio Manufacturers 
Association and National Electric Man- 
ufacturers Association, a plan was 
adopted to standardize all classes of 
electron tubes. Many other standard- 
ization plans will be completed in 1945. 

Steam railroads are definitely plan- 
ning higher operating speeds of both 
freight and passenger trains. This calls 
for more powerful motive power. For 
electrified zones, electrical locomotives 
are being designed for 7,500 hp. and 
10,000 hp. in one cab. For non-electri- 
fied zones, a new steam turbine mechan- 
ical drive locomotive of 6,500 hp. is un- 
dergoing test runs. 
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Allecation of Electricity Sales Revenue Dollar, 1944 











Electrical Machinery Plants 


By Value of Products 


J. 

No. of of Total 

Plants Value 
$5,000 to $19,999.... 386 0.3 
$20,000 to 249,999 <akean. Se 0.6 
$50,000 to $99,999 5e0eu ne 1.1 
$100,000 to $249,999........ 336 3.2 
$250,000 to $499,999........ 191 3.9 
$500,000 to $999,999........ 166 6.8 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999..... 179 16.4 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999..... 80 30.8 
$5,000,000 and over....... 63 36.9 
ivetvinwiwediael 2,014 100.0 


—1939 Census of Manufactures 











| y) 


The 11 Western states, according to 
Electrical West, accounted for 18.7 per 
cent of energy generated in 1943; 47.6 
per cent of energy generated in hydro 
plants; 3.4 per cent of energy gener- 
ated in fuel plants; 16.8 per cent of 
installed generator capacity; 41.1 per 
cent of installed hydro capacity, and 
13.5 per cent of revenue from energy 
sales. 


Transmission 


Electrical World gives this summary 
of transmission and distribution in the 
electric utility industry: Total under- 
ground and overhead’ transmission 
wires, 180,456 circular miles, or at 
three wires to the circuit, 541,370 wire 
miles; total underground and overhead 
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distribution lines, 1,616,776 wire miles; 
total for nation, including REA, 3,203,- 
146 wire miles; estimated number of 
transmission towers (steel), 60,000; 
estimated number of wooden poles, 
32,500,000. 

The 3,200 generating stations in the 
United States in 1943 were divided as 
follows: private, 1,340; municipal, 
1,860. The 9,862 generating units were 
divided as follows: steam, 2,727; com- 
bustion, 3,490; hydro, 3,645. 


Electrical Products 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,014 manufacturers of elec- 
trical machinery, with an output valued 
at $1,727,390,000. 

Some detailed production figures 
from the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures: 


Value 

(900) 
Residence lighting fixtures......... $ 42,467 
Motor vehicle lamps..............+: 26,557 
Domestic washing machines....... 48,512 
Electric lighting equipment......... 113,364 
Electric refrigerators .............- 142,771 
Conduits and fittings............... 38,497 
CONES GENE cacccccctccccesss 46,040 
i ictntntlnthenadimesneuusiiwa weds 8,278 
Fuses and fuse blocks............-- 5,860 
Generators and motor-generator sets 46.588 


Household apparatus and appliances 116, 
Industrial and commercial appara- 


tus and appliances..............: $4,901 
Measuring instruments, transfor- 
BOOTH OME MOCETSs occ ccciccccccces 32,689 
Motors (including automotive 
starter-motors but not including 
motor-control apparatus) and mo- 
tor parts and supplies............ 128,060 
1945 
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ELECTRICAL WEST — @ ss vosrstecer @ 


Spokesman for the Most Highly Electrified Section of the U.S. 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 





e Market Scope 


\lready forseeable for the Far West is 
an active and profitable electrical market 
based upon four factors: (1) Pent-up 
public demand for all kinds of electrical 
soods and equipment. (2) Removal of 
restrictions on materials and _ supplies 
which now permit normal engineering de- 
i ind construction. (3) Early restock- 
ng of abnormally low inventories of elec- 
trical supplies and equipment and the 
mmediate undertaking of long postponed 
maintenance programs. (4) New building 
construction coupled with industrial con- 
version from war products to peace prod- 
ucts which are involving considerable elec- 
trical modification. Many new industries 
are being attracted to the region by the 
expanded local markets and the prospect 
f increased foreign demand in the Pacific 
markets. 

The prediction that the electrical market 
fers greater postwar potentials in the 
Far West than in any other section of the 
US. is backed by other fundamental char 
teristics of this region: (1) Here one- 
ifth of the nation’s electricity is used by 
netenth of the nation’s population. (2) 
The 40% of the area of the U.S. com- 
prising the 11 Western states contains a 
uperabundance of undeveloped natural 
resources. (3) Electric rates are the low- 
et in the world and the electric supply 
s greatest per capita. (4) Year after year 
lectrical growth has exceeded twice the 
national average. Such factors as these 
sure continuing demand for electrical 

ment, apparatus. appliances and sup 
plies, and an expanding market for elec- 
trical manufacturers. 

Termination or modification of wartime 
restrictions and controls now insures ac- 
complishment of programed construction 
f Far Western power utilities. For 1946 
these are estimated to involve $126,000,- 
00 of new construction exclusive of 
$50,000,000 of federal’ power expendi- 
tures. Also budgeted is some $32,000,000 
if tenance work deferred due to the 

With an assured postwar population of 
15,000,000 (more than all Canada in one- 
quarter the area) the Far West promises 
to absorb considerably more than its pre- 

ar normal of $161,000.000 of electric] 
‘ppliances annually. Southern California 
done is now the number three consumer 

Ods rket of the U. S. A recent sales 
irvey of the Pacific Northwest states sets 
‘les pctentials for the period immediately 

availability of appliances at 
electric ranges, 200,000 electric 
water heaters and 400,000 electric refrig- 
‘rators. The northern California electrical 


‘Ppliance market is set at $285,000,000 
‘or the period up to 1950. New home 
‘onstruction aggregating more than 680,- 
Nu is projected for the immediate 
Postwar period. 


* Equi»ment Requirements 


Most of the new construction planned 


assured major postwar market is in the 
rural electrification field where business- 
managed companies plan $11,750,000 of 
expenditures in addition to $16,000,000 
scheduled by REA. Even though cessa- 
tion of wartime industrial demands will 
release 1,500,000 kw. of generating capac- 
ity, upwards of 360,000 kw. of new plant 
is scheduled for 1946 and an additional 
750,000 kw. is on the boards. 

Specific markets which will consume 
electrical equipment, appliances, materials 
and supplies in volume include: new home 
construction; electric house heating: indus 
trial and commercial building moderniza- 
tion; domestic, commercial and street 
lighting (the West has long been known 
as the “best lighted region of the U.S.” 
with equipment sales nearly twice the 
national average per unit of area); home 
appliances (Western domestic electric use 
is double the national average); expanded 
and new industries; modernized urban 
transit systems. 


e Editorial Influence 
ELECTRICAL WEST has been the 


home town monthly of the fast growing 
and intensively developed center of elec- 
trification since 1887, and it is the only 
electrical publication whollv and specifi 
cally devoted to the 11 Western states. 
ELECTRICAL WEST was born out of 
necessity, developing in a region geo- 
graphically detached, where there is a 
distinct feeling of unity amplified by iso- 
lation, industrial independence, climate 
ind individuality of thinking and practice 


@ Editorial Staff 


The staff has a background of years of 
experience in technical, merchandising 
and publishing fields—all in the Far West. 
Two members are engineers, all have 
worked on metropolitan newspapers and 
three have sales training and experience. 
They are known and active in all of the 
electrical organizations of the region and 
they travel more than 40,000 miles per 
year. Supplementing them are ten field 
correspondents and a unique editorial 
board of fifteen leaders of the industry 
geographically representative of the region 


e@ Circulation Net Paid 


ELECTRICAL WEST's net paid cir- 
culation (ABC) is 6,038 and total distri- 
bution is 6,450 (October, 1945, issue). 
Of the net paid, 92% are in the 11 Far 
Western states and 94% comprise elec- 
tric utility executive, engineering and 
sales personnel; contractors, dealers and 
jobbers, manufacturers and sales agents 
and industrial plant engineers, mainte- 
nance men and electricians. Renewal rate 
was 76.5%. A postwar circulation goal 
of 8,000 has been set with most of the 
new readers in the retailer field. 


e Advertising 


ELECTRICAL WEST carried 1,030 


tisers several organizations or their prede- 
cessors have used the advertising pages 
since the magazine was founded 58 years 
ago. In a recent survey of industrial equip- 
ment purchasers in the Far West, ELE 
TRICAL WEST led the field of electrical 
publications as to mentions and it showed 
an unduplicated readership of 55%. 


e Classifications 


Typical products purchased include: 
Air conditioning, Anchor and Guy Rods, 
Commercial and Household Appliances, 
Arresters, Pipe Benders, Boxes, Air and 
Oil Circuit Breakers, Bus Fittings, Bush- 
ings, Cable Accessories, Armored Cable, 
Capacitors, Carbon Products, Cable and 
Ground Clamps, Coil Winding, Insulating 
Compounds, Condensers, Conduit, Con- 
nectors, Synchronous Converters, Appli- 
ance Cords, Crossarms, Cutouts, Distribu. 
tion Specialties, Fans, Lighting Fixtures, 
Conduit Fittings, Floodlighting, Fluores- 
cent Fixtures, Tubes and Accessories, 
Fuses, Generators, Ground Rods, Air and 
Water Heaters, Measuring and Recording 
Instruments, Insulation, Insulators, Iron- 
ers, Lamps, Lighting Equipment, Line Ma- 
terial, Meters, Motors, Motor Control 
Equipment, Lubricating, Transformer and 
Switch Oil, Lubricating Oil, Panel Boards, 
Pole Line Hardware, Poles, Ranges, Re- 
flectors, Refrigerators, Regulators, Relays, 
Street Lighting Fixtures, Substations, 
Switchboards, Disconnect, High Tension 
and Safety Switches, Switchgear, Tapes, 
Testing Devices, Tools, Transformers, 
Turbines, Washers, Water Wheels and 
Welding Equipment and Accessories, 
Wire and Cable, Wiring Devices and 
Supplies. 


@ Special Issues 
ELECTRICAL.WEST has three special 


issues a year—all of long standing and all 
widely recognized for the special services 
they perform. These are: 

February—Review and Forecast? A 
year-round reference and digest now in 
its 26th year. 

April—Manufacturers’ Directory. <A 
listing of where to buy electrical products 
in the Far West. 

June—Convention-in-Print A unique 
editorial service published annually for 
Western electrical associations 


MCGRAW-HILL COMPANY OF CALIF. 


Offices and Managers 


San Francisco 4—John W. Otterson, 68 
Post St., Douglas 4600 


Los ANGELES 14—Roy N. Phelan, 621 
S. Hope St., Michigan 3873 


New Yorx 18—Ralph H. Flynn, 330 
West 42nd St., Medallion 3-0700 


Cuicaco 11—W. B. Heaps, $20 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Whitehall 7900 


‘y electrc utilities in this region is for advertising pages in 1945, a gain of Detroit 26—S. H. Babcock, 2980 Penob- 
‘asmiss. on and distribution facilities. One 11.6% over 1944. Of the 150 odd adver- scot Bldg., Randolph 1793 
_—,... 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Probable Production of Electrical Equipment , ALUE OF 








Carbon products for the electrical industry, and 
manufactures of carbon or urtificial graphite 

Electrical measuring instruments 

Cenerating, distribution, and industrial apparatus, 
and apparatus for incorporation in manufactured 


products, mot elsewhere classified 


Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 


Automotive electrical equinment 


Electric lamps 
Radios, radio tubes, 
Communication equipment 


Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet) 


X-ray and therapeutic apparatus and electronic tubes 


Electrical products not elsewhere classified 
TOTAL ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 











MANUFACTURES % 
AT THE 1939 PRICE LEVEL INCREASE 
(Millions of Dollars) EST. 1947 

ESTIMATED OVER 

1939 1947 1939 

Wiring devices and supplies $ 94.3 ® 137.5 45.8% 
18.4 27.8 51.1 

41.8 56.3 34.7 

479.5 787.3 67.3 

145.7 244.4 67.7 

120.4 168.0 39.5 

199.8 145.3 $2.3 

84.8 123.2 45.3 

and phonogravhs 275.9 499.9 81.2 
191.3 275.7 44.1 

117.6 151.5 28.8 

17.9 26.7 49,2 

39.9 54.7 40.3 

$1,727.4 $2,698.3 56.2% 

—Committee for Economic Development 





Switchboards, circult breakers, and 


SE $900 0000060600060000060800 76,983 
Transformers, induction voltage 

regulators, and current-limiting 

DEGREE... coceeccecenedenscésteeees 65,064 
. « . eer eterseseee 34,788 
WEE GED ec ccccccccccesteccess 25,099 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimated employment in the electrical 
machinery field at 693,000 in March, 
1945, compared with 767,000 in March, 
1944. The 1945 figure, however, was 
168 per cent above 1939. 

The National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association gave these estimates of 
production in 1944: Appliances, $23,- 
800,000; refrigeration, $6,240,000; elec- 
trical material, $191,140,000; industrial 
apparatus, $832,920,000; transmission 
and distribution equipment, $208,750,- 
000; insulation wire and cable, $137,- 
500,000; total, $1,400,350,000. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 
that 58.9 per cent of the electrical ap- 
pliances produced in the United States 
in 1939 were sold to wholesalers and 
jobbers, and 17.7 per cent direct from 
manufacturers to retailers. Sales 
through selling organizations owned 
and operated by manufacturers 
amounted to 15.2 per cent (11.5 per 
cent through their own retail outlets 
and 3.7 per cent through their whole- 
sale branches). Sales direct to indus- 
trial, commercial and other users were 
6.2 per cent. 

In the field of generating, distribu- 
tion and industrial apparatus, and ap- 
paratus for incorporation in manufac- 
tured products, 56.7 per cent was sold 
through manufacturers’ own wholesale 
selling organizations, and 22.6 per cent 
direct to industrial, commercial and 
other users. Sales to wholesalers and 
jobbers accounted for 10.6 per cent. 

The 1940 Census of Housing indicated 
the following degrees of saturation for 
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electric lights, mechanical refrigerators 
and telephones. 


% Homes 

with % with % with 

Electric Mech. Tele- 

Lights Refrig. phones 
Alabama ........ 43 24 13 
Arizona jwvaoke ~ Se 40 24 
Arkansas ede ed 33 17 12 
California — 58 50 
Colorado . 78 35 44 
Connecticut .. 97 62 54 
Delaware extend > ee 50 41 
Dis. of Col. .. 96 78 73 
Florida .. -_ 67 34 21 
DE eéccoass 47 25 18 
Idaho .. ee 42 31 
Illinois . ae 90 54 52 
indiana .. a 41 41 
 hadueevecess OE 35 60 
a 40 52 
Kentucky ....... 52 29 22 
Louisiana ....... 49 24 20 
! écgksceaucne. fae 29 43 
Maryland ...... 86 48 40 
Massachusetts 98 51 52 
Pt wécepeé% 92 51 41 
Minnesota ....... 176 36 54 
Mississippi ..... 28 15 9 
DT. cicnpaece 71 41 42 
Dy scsecoxe Om 37 28 
Nebraska jaa a 71 37 49 
Nevada ......... 81 48 35 
New Hampshire. 87 39 47 
New Jersey ..... 97 60 43 
New Mexico .... 49 27 15 
Pee BO sscées 96 62 42 
North Carolina . 54 23 16 
North Dakota ... 54 21 33 
I, cahacindaien site whl 91 52 45 
Oklahoma ....... 55 31 31 
CEE contevesse- Sn 43 38 
Pennsylvania ... 92 50 40 
Rhode Island .... 98 42 42 
South Carolina .. 46 26 2 
South Dakota .. 57 25 40 
Tennessee ..... 51 2 25 
Texas sacausus Cae 36 28 
I i dso oll a cleat aceian > 51 37 
Vermont ........ 80 37 47 
WED saccuces 61 38 30 
Washington .... 91 42 41 
West Virginia ... 69 40 26 
Wisconsin ...... 84 37 47 
WOUND scascese 71 39 34 
i.) Ge édandoees 77 44 39 


Construction and 
Maintenance 


The size of the postwar market for 
electrical apparatus, supplies and fix- 
tures in the electrical construction and 
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maintenance market will bear little re- 
semblance to the prewar market. Mod- 
ern high intensity lighting, and _ in- 
creased use of electricity for both 
power and heating will automatically 
increase expenditure for all kinds of 
electrical equipment and supplies. This 
is true for industrial plants, commer- 
cial buildings, institutions, residences, 
and all other occupancies. 


Statistical studies of this market by 
Electrical Contracting indicate the fol- 
lowing minimum sales potentials: 


Industrial: $227,000,000 a year for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
maintenance and modernization, plus 
$72,500,000 a year for apparatus, sup- 
plies and fixtures for conversion of 
war plants during the first two post- 
war years. 


Commercial: $165,350,000 a year for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
new construction, modernization and 
maintenance. 


Residential: $91,000,000 a year for 
wiring supplies and fixtures for new 
construction and modernization. 


Institutional (Schools, colleges hos 
pitals, churches): $84,000,000 a yeal 
for apparatus, supplies and fixtures for 
new construction, modernization an 
maintenance. 


Engineered Construction (Bridges 
tunnels, airports, etc.) : $63,000,000 for 
apparatus, supplies and fixtures f0 
new construction only. 


Government Construction (Post of- 
fices, courthouses, office buildings, ete 
—Federal, State and Municipal) $5: 
000,000 for apparatus, supplies and 
fixtures for new construction, moder™ 
ization and maintenance. 


1945 
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The electrical construction and 
maintenance market embraces the con- 
struction and maintenance of electrical 
systems from the point where the pub- 
lic utility delivers its power, or at the 
generators in the case of a private 
power plant, through all the details of 
the distribution system to the point 
where electric power is ultimately con- 
umed — the motors, lighting fixtures, 
heating devices or electric and elec- 
tronic control equipment. 


MARKET SCOPE 

Electrical Contracting serves four 
listinct groups of readers, all welded 
together by their common interest in 
the engineering, installation, main- 
tenance, and repair of electrical 
equipment. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
There are over 7,000 of these key 
men that read Electrical Contract- 
ing. They install and service electri- 
cal systems in industrial plants, in 
‘ommercial and office buildings, in 
nstitutions, churches and schools, 
n electrified farms and in the home. 
ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT HEADS 
-IN LARGE PLANTS 
ln the plants large enough to have 
their own electrical departments, 
Electrical Contracting is read by the 
men who specify, install and main- 
tain the electrical equipment. Total 
circulation in this group is over 6,000 
and is growing rapidly. 
1. MOTOR SERVICE SHOPS 
These shops rebuild all types of 
electrical apparatus, with special 
emphasis on motors and trans- 
formers. They also act as resale 
agents for new motors, controls and 
ther apparatus. 
. CONSULTING ENGINEERS, ELECTRICAL 
INSPECTORS 
Consulting engineers design and 


specify — electrical inspectors ap- 
prove the installation. Electrical 
Contracting has many readers in 
doth groups because its editorial 
interest bears directly on the work 
they are doing. 

CIRCULA TION (ABC Total net paid, including 
bulk) 

The increasing acceptance of Elec- 
‘tieal Contracting as the leader in 
its field is best shown by the growth 
. its ‘ulation over the past fif- 
“en yeors (see chart). 


In these turbulent times, the cur- 
nt renewal rate of over 61% is a 
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Electrical Contracting’s circulation growth is 
ample evidence of the continuing strength of the 
publication 


definite indication that Electrical 
Contracting continues to fill the 
needs of readers in the field it serves. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


Electrical Contracting is devoted to the 
engineering, installation, maintenance 
and repair of electrical distribution 
systems and equipment. The editorial 
program includes feature articles on 
the design of electrical systems, illumi- 
nating engineering, installation of wir- 
ing and equipment, farm electrification 
and the maintenance and repair of 
lighting, motors, control and other ap- 
paratus. 

Regular departments in each issue 
include “Industrial Electrification” — 
section devoted to improving practice 
in the installation and maintenance of 
lighting, power, control, etc., in indus- 
trial plants. There are also departments 
such as “Modern Lighting”, “Electron- 
ics”, “Questions on the Code”, “Motor 
Shops”, “Practical Methods”, “Equip- 
ment News”, and “Readers Quiz”’. 


MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


Space Sizes Unit Width Depth 
1 page 7 in 10 in. 

24 page 4% 6 in. 10s iin. 

1s page 246 in. 10 in. 

4% 6 in 47% in. 

lf; page 2314 in 47% in. 


Bleed border page trimmed size 
is 8 by 11% inches. Plates should 
measure 84% by 11% inches. Keep 
essential elements %4 inch within 
trimmed size. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 330 West 42nd St. 
Sherman A. Jones New York 18, N. Y. 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


CHICAGO 
William B. Heaps 


1510 Hanna Bidg. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CLEVELAND 
Frank J. Seiler 


68 Post Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Roy N. Phelan 
John W. Otterson 
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Founded 1901 


This series of helpful booklets is designed 
as an aid to electrical manufacturers and 
their agencies in studying the market for 
their products. Copies are available on 
request. 


*““ELECTRONICS IN 
SHIRT-SLEEVES.’’ An 
analysis of the sales prob- 
lems involved in market- 
ing electronics apparatus 
designed for industrial, 
commercial, and institu- 
tional applications. 


““THE INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET — TODAY AND 
TOMORROW” — An 
analysis of the current 


market, plus forecasts of 
the future market 


“THE POSTWAR COM- 
MERCIAL ELECTRICAL 

T’ —A review of 
commercial building since 
1920, with estimates of 
postwar construction and 
the value of electrical 
work 


“WHO BUYS IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRI- 
CAL MARKET’ — Ex- 
plains the growth of the 
market, the functions 
and relationship of the 
various buying factors 
—their specific buying 
interests 


“THE POSTWAR RESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTRICAL 
MARKET” — Past trends 
and future indications, 
covering all branches of 
the home-building mar- 
ket for electrical prod- 
ucts. 


“ADVERTISING TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL ELEC- 
TRICAL MARKET’ —A 
study of war-time ad- 
vertising, with practical 
examples taken from re- 
cent issues of Electrical 
Contracting 


“THE MAGAZINE OF 
ELECTRICAL CON- 
STRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE” — How Elec- 
trical Contracting serves 
the industrial electrical 
market, and why it is 
qualified to do so. 





In addition to these printed bulletins, 
our Research Department has on file a 
variety of information on market vol- 
ume, brand recognition, and product 
application. We will gladly prepare a 
special report on the market for your 
product. Just address: Research Man- 
ager, ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 
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Due to wartime mortality, the num- 
ber of electrical contractors decreased 
to a total of about 15,500. Most of 
these were the stronger firms who 
had the personnel and facilities to han- 
dle large-scale work. With demobil- 
ization and a return to peacetime con- 
ditions, it is expected that at least 
35,000 contractors will be in business. 
Of these, approximately 8,000 will do 
annual volumes of from $20,000 to 
over $1,000,000 each. At least 12,000 
more will do volumes of from $5,000 to 
$20,000. The balance will be mostly 
one-man shops doing $5,000 volume or 
less a year. Of these contractors, ap- 
proximately 7,000 do motor repair 
work, and 2,000 of this number operate 
fully equipped shops which can handle 
complete re-building of motors and 
other electrical apparatus. 

In the maintenance end of this mar- 
ket, some 10,000 industrial plants are 
sufficiently large and have such ex- 
tensive electrical systems that they em- 
ploy a staff of electricians to operate 
and maintain their installations. 

Products commonly purchased in this 
market include conduit, conduit fittings, 
boxes, accessories, control equipment, 
electronic controls and apparatus, in- 
fra-red devices, electrical appliances, 
electric heating equipment, fuses, gen- 
erators, instruments, insulating mate- 
rials, lighting equipment, motors, mo- 
tor repair parts and equipment, pole 
line hardware, power’ transmission 
equipment, safety switches, signalling 
equipment, switchboards and panel- 
boards, tools (manual and electric), 
transformers, ventilating fans and 
blowers, wire and cable, wiring devices 
and other apparatus and materials 
used in the installation, maintenance, 
modernization and repair of electrical 
equipment 


Wholesaling 
the 


The final summary of 1939 
Census of Business indicated 3,072 es- 
tablishments engaged in wholesaling 
electrical goods. Their volume was 
$788,024,000, a gain of 36.6 per cent 
over 1935 and only 7.0 per cent below 
the peak year of 1929. The number of 
active proprietors was 1,555; employes, 
37,821; payroll, $71,599,000. About 
270 of these wholesalers are members 
of the General Electric, Westinghouse 
and Graybar group. 

The census broke down its report as 


follows: 


No. of Sales 
Products Est (000) 
Electrical merchandise (gen 
eral) .. 455 $300,377 
Apparatus and equipment 207 24,214 
Wiring supplies and construc 
tion materials 955 126,738 
Radios and equipment 668 112,43: 
Refrigerators and equipment 
(househol? ) 159 118,018 
All other 628 106,242 
About 250 electrical wholesalers re- 


porting to the Bureau of the Census 
had 1944 volume 35 per cent above 1939. 
During the first half of 1945 another 
gain of 6 per cent was achieved, though 
the pace was slackening rapidly. 
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DOMESTIC AND FARM ELECTRIC CUSTOMERS, JAN. 1, 1945 








































































































STATE Domestic Urban Rural Non- Farm 
& Rural Customers Customers 
Jan. 1, 1945 Jan. 1, 1945 Jan. 1, 1945 Jan. 1, 1945 
i 208 310 90,977 93, 448 23,885 
New Hampshire 136,495 75,416 47,251 13,828 
Vermont... istéascsmasesacnonne 80,784 30 , 956 34,174 15,654 
i. «. <.. ceagenauemuenil 1,156,663 1,009, 559 119,449 27 655 
Rhode Island 192,410 172,299 17,124 2,987 
Connecticut .. 484,321 321,878 143,398 19,045 
NEW ENGLAND 2,258,983 1,701,085 454,844 103, 054 
3,502,475 2,938,572 444,152 119,751 
1,170,153 937,420 208 991 23,742 
2,262,934 1,630,422 517,979 114,533 
6,935, 562 5,506,414 1,171,122 258 ,026 
1,802,231 1,302,827 315,994 183,410 
847,952 528,223 188 , 498 131,231 
, 949,234 1,561,858 270,234 117,142 
1,410,292 963,535 290,741 156,016 
748,612 456, 263 167.729 116,620 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 4,758,321 4,812,706 1,233, 1% 704,419 
Minnesota... .. 579,630 370,246 123,810 85,574 
tine o dwaand cb06s dN a c.étlut one 523,420 272,898 132,597 117,925 
Missouri....... 748,726 532,450 150,791 65, 485 
North Dakota 75,594 31,943 37,650 6,001 
South Dakota 78, 36, 137 35,026 7,827 
N — 240,801 132,582 73,259 34, 960 
Kansas... 368,159 215,402 111,014 41,743 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL ; 2,615,320 1,591,658 664,147 359,515 
Delaware ay: ‘ ‘ 65,058 38,148 21,692 5,218 
Maryland , ; 
District of Columbia patina? } 581,834 444,470 111,535 25,829 
Virginia 439,353 249,745 130 , 906 58,702 
West Virginia ee 299,145 125,737 139,754 33,654 
North Carolina 454,154 204,072 150,159 99,923 
South Carolina 211, 464 84, 307 74,195 52, %2 
a 397 521 221,321 103,149 73,051 
Florida 384 038 271,939 91,227 20,872 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 2,832,567 1,639,739 822,617 370 211 
Kentucky 378,112 210 042 105,716 62,354 
Tennessee 410 430 250,705 97,110 62,615 
Alabama 337 , 897 185 036 91,550 61,311 
Mississippi 173,879 81,680 43,673 48 526 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 1,300,318 727,463 338,049 234 , 806 
Arkansas 188 649 99, 106 51,191 38,352 
Louisiana 309 147 213,060 69.475 26,612 
Oklahoma 331,465 219, 904 77,384 34,177 
Texas 1,053 088 688 , 596 232,479 132,013 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 1,882,349 1, 220 , 666 430,529 231,154 
Montana 98,248 52, 163 35,153 10,932 
Idaho 117,412 48,520 35,236 33.656 
Wyoming 43,914 22, 916 15,624 5.374 
Colorado 235 , 787 150,525 60,738 24,524 
New Mexico 62,409 35, 262 20,155 6,992 
Arizona 100,078 48 323 43,563 8,192 
Utah 143 , 848 86, 302 37,588 19, 958 
Nevada 26,872 12,3% 12,701 1,77 
MOUNTAIN 828 , 568 456,407 260,758 ~ 111, 4083 
Washington 533, 59% 318, 900 147, 124 "67,572 
n 2% 334 167,394 80,413 48 527 
California 2,202,739 1,662,641 419,825 120,273 
PACIFIC.. 3,032,669 2,148 , 935 647 362 236.372 
UNITED STATES 28 436,657 19, 805,073 6,022,624 2,608 , 960 

















The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce reported 10,800 appliance 
and radio dealers operating on June 30, 
1944. This was a sharp gain over the 
mid-war situation, indicating that deal- 
ers were re-opening in anticipation of 
V-J day. 

Electrical Merchandising estimated a 
demand for 3,242,000 new electric and 
274,000 new gas engine washing ma- 
chines and 385,000 ironers, with a post- 
war five year market of 2,300,000 elec- 
tric and 200,000 gas engine washers, 
plus 270,000 ironers. 

The same source reported that as of 
January, 1945, there is need for 5,349,- 
000 new electric refrigerators; 1,046,000 
electric ranges; 259,000 water heaters; 
2,390,000 vacuum cleaners; 2,682,000 
radio receivers. 
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lists 


—Electrical Mercha | 

The War Production Board reported 
production of 24,758,000 flashlight cases 
in 1944; 262,000 domestic ice refriger 
ators; 1,423,000 dry cell batteries; 36, 
000 vacuum cleaners, and 800,000 elec: 
tric irons. 

The WPB authorized production # 
850,000 domestic mechanical washitt 
machines in the third quarter of 194 
265,000 domestic mechanical refriger® 
tors; 35,000 electric ranges; 493,00 
electric irons. The WPB revoked |imit® 
tion order L-65, affecting produc'ion 
numerous other appliances, but «aid! 
priorities assistance will be ran 
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manufacturers. 
The 1939 Census of Business repor 
11,095 household appliance dealers 
sales of $294,518,000, and 6,90" 
household appliance stores with volum 
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1S7 and only 
new-product publication 
in the electrical industry 


Sope of E.E. Market 


i icati ivi lete coverage of the 
: IPMENT is the only publication giving comp 

aac market. It reaches more —— —— Rn aes + 
He ic equipment than any other electrical, f : 
og ye Aye ee and engineers responsible for es | | ae 
eet urchasing, operation, installation, repair and a sleatlon 
> sical equipment is used—than any other electrical, trade or industrial pu Biel 
lect 


lype of E.E. Readership 


higher request basis 
: MENT reaches more selected readers on a : e 

py Bae ny trade or industrial peaeee. = Se ee od ke 
is 100% irculation—every person on its circulation | 

+. his nn signatare—giving correct title, company affiliation and address. 


haracter of E.E. Editorial 


i -product publication covering the 

UIPMENT is the first and only new-pro t : 

vet hh ge Rg = editorial consists exclusively of new =P of yey" 

facturers of Electrical and Electronic equipment and to ——y- 7 —— LL i. 

which Electrical and Electronic = - =, ———- Coe 1, - 
. iti ts on the new products, q 

ee ee. Many more go direct to the manufacturers of these products— 


and to advertisers. 


rowth of E.E. Advertising 


h in advertising—and 
I ENT has had a faster and greater growt s 

on alge aA re advertisers—than any other AL LUT SMENT — 
Advertisers receive more inquiries consistently through ELECTR : oo gpedellh 
through any other electrical ——_ a A, Bs = gn eee pe 
records are available to further prove the above sti > k. aa = 
¢ irculation; of continual editorial response to every ; of ‘ 
—y eA ‘a regular advertisers ; of low rates per unit of space—all point to its 


outstanding advertising value. 
SIX BASIC FEATURES 
4. First in Request Readership from buyers and 


1. = in Comets Coverage of the Electrical cnemiefectenens of ehectstest ant eectvenie 
ipment market. equipment. 


P First in Penetration through all industries . First in Reader Inquiries, bringing more re- 
wd companies using and manufacturing turns to advertisers than any other electrical 
dectrical equipment. publication. seat . : 
P. First in eadership to those respon- 6. First in Advertisers’ C oice ecause © 
tible i ae th purchase and greatest growth in advertising and largest 
maintenance of electrical equipment. number of advertisers. 
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Mechanical Requirements 









Reprinted with Permission of 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Published by Sutton Publishing Co., Inc 
60 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. N. Y.. 

6-3931 

Rates effective Feruary 21, 1945 
Card received February 26, 1945 
Agency commission 15% to recognized agencies; 
cash discount none 
Advertising 
New rates will become effective at once for new 
advertisers and with the September, 1945, issue for 
old advertisers All present contracts will be con- 
tinued at their existing rates through the August, 
1945, issue Any present advertisers whose contracts 
expire before the September issue may renew them 
through the August issue at the former rate. 
1/9 page, per unit 


Vanderbilt 


(Card No. 3.) 


1 time oesetes 115.00 24 times.......... 98.00 
BS OGRcicvsceses 110.00 36 times.......... 97.00 
6 times. . 105.00 48 or more times 96.00 
12 times.......... 100.00 
2/9 page, per unit 
BS GB. ccdevccedes 230.00 6 times.... - 200.00 
3 times . - 210.00 12 times.......... 196.00 
Rates based on total space used within one year. 
One-ninth and two-ninth units are standard—several 
separate units may be used in any issue 

Special Positions 
Specified positions, extra.... sctccce cot OOM 


Contract and Copy Requirements 


It is understood that the advertiser agrees to indem 
nify and protect the publisher from any claims of 
expenses resulting from the unauthorized use of any 
name, photograph, sketch, design or words protected 
by copyright, or registered trade-marks, labels, ete., 
in connection with its advertising referred to in the 
order. All copy subject to publisher's approval. 
Contract may be discontinued by either party at any 
time on 30 days’ notice in writing 

Width Depth 
. 8-1/4 4-3/4 
. 3-1/4 9-3/4 


"EFS BOOP Uiiiecccssc 
*2/9 page unit........ 
(*) Including border 
Halftones 110 screen. Typographical rights reserved 
Cuts, designs, special borders, etc., charged at cost 
Cuts will be made on order and charged to adver- 
tiser’s account. 
All engravings, electrotypes, etc., may be destroyed 
by the publisher if not demanded within one year 
after last used. 


Issuance and Closing Dates 


Published monthly; issued 1st of publication month 
Last forms close 15th of preceding month. If proofé 
are desired, copy and cuts must be received 10 days 
preceding closing date. 

Definite space commitments necessary 1st of month 
preceding date of issue. No cancellations or changes 
of space accepted after 1st of month preceding date 
of issue. 


Persennel 


Pres. —& Pub.—Glenn Sutton. 


Representatives 


Chicar> 1—Charles A. Wardley, 307 N. Michigan 
Are., Coneral 3230. 

Cleveland 15—Dick Tope, 1836 Euclid Ave., Main 
4596. 

New York 17 and Philadelphia—R. A. Neubauer, 60 
E. 42nd St., Vanderbilt 6-3931. 

New England and New York 17—A. J. Kaiser, 60 
E. 42nd St., Vanderbilt 6-3931. 

Los Angeles 13—R. P. Wettstein, 816 West 5th St., 
Architects Bldg., Tucker 2779. 

CIRCULATION—C.C.A. 1-31-45 

Established 1941. 

Total controlled circulation (6 mos. aver.)..... 25,187 

Advertisers, agencies, exchanges, adv. prospects 800 

All other distribution 303 

Total distribution (6 months average)........ 26,350 

TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 

Net controlled, January issue ............00.- 25,154 

New England...... 3,113 West North Central 1,439 

Middle Atlantic... 6,536 West South Central 856 

South Atlantic..... 1,700 Mountain States... 474 

East North Central 8,115 Pacific States...... 2,167 

East South Central 745 U. 6. Possessions. a 


TKAVE DISTRIBUTION 

Industrial plants, extractive industries (electrified 
mines, smelters, refineries, converters), transportation 
companies (electric railway and airline operating 
companies), communications and utilities, large elec- 
trical contractors and wholesalers handling industrial 
work, motor repair and service shops rebuilding elec- 
trical equipment and engineers (electrical, mechanical 
and consulting). Personnel coverage includes plant, 
electrical and maintenance engineers, electrical super- 
intendents, chief electricians and purchasing agents 
16,238. Electrical manufacturers, manufacturers of 
electrically operated machinery and machine tools. 
aircraft manufacturers and aes firms: includ- 
ing manufacturers of electrical apparatus, equipment, 
appliances, radio, electronic equipment and supplies. 
Large machinery and machine tool manufacturers. 
Manufacturers of aircraft, electrical aviation equip- 
ment and shipbuilding companies. Personnel cover 
age includes key executives and management, oper 
ating and production heads, chief designing, pro- 
duction, specifying, development, electrical and me- 
chanical engineers and purchasing agents, 8,916. 
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of $190,180. There were 2,409 radio 
stores with sales of $22,901,000 and 
602 radio-musical instrument stores, 
$25,774,000. 


The 1939 volume of household appli- 
ance dealers was divided as follows: In- 
dependents, 31.4 per cent; chains, 18.3 
per cent; leased departments, 1.7 per 
cent; utility-operated stores, 47.1 per 
cent; house-to-house, 1.4 per cent; other 
types, 0.1 per cent. 


The sales of radio-household appli- 
ance dealers were divided as follows: 
Independents, 84.1 per cent; chains, 
10.2 per cent; leased departments, 0.8 
per cent; utility-operated stores, 3.9 
per cent; house-to-house, 0.2 per cent; 
other types, 0.8 per cent. Comparable 
figures are not available for 19365. 


About 200 household appliance deal- 
ers reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census had sales 47 per cent below the 
1939 level during the first half of 1944 


Rural Electrification 


The 1940 Census of Agriculture re- 
ported that 2,032,316 farms are lighted 
by electricity, in comparison with only 
841,310 in 1930. The percentage in 
1940 was 33.3. The number of farms 
reporting an electric distribution line 
within one-quarter mile of the farm 
dwelling was 2,780,207, or 45.6 per cent 
of the total. 


Of the total number of farms having 
electric light, 1,853,249 were served by 
power lines and the remaining 179,067 
by home lighting plants. The propor- 
tion of farms served by electricity was 
highest in the northeastern and extreme 
western states. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and California, five out of six farms 
were lighted by electricity. The south- 
ern and Great Plains states reported 
the lowest percentages. Mississippi had 
less than one farm in ten with such ser 
vice. 

The Edison Electric Institute esti 
mated that 44.9 per cent of all U. S. 
farms were electrified on Jan. 1, 1944. 
Farms connected to power lines num- 
those with home elec- 
total, 2,735,279. 


bered 2,556,212; 
tric plants, 179,067; 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Electrical Manufacturing List of Sales 

Agents 

A listing of some 400 sales agents 
who contact the manufacturers of elec- 
trically-operated products together with 
data on the territories they cover and 
lines handled.—Compiled by Electrical 
Vanufacturing. 

Name? 

presentation — cartoons, 
graphs, photostats, etc.—of the behind- 
the-scenes development of readership 
as practiced by Electrical Manufactur- 
ing. 
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SHIPMENTS OF FRACTIONAL AND INTEGRAL 
HORSEPOWER MOTORS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
FRACTIONAL (including Aircroft) 
150 150 
100 = — 100 
50 }— 4 — 50 
ol fad es ees ee eee se ) 
is? Qtr 2nd Orr 3rd Qtr 4tm Orr ist Qtr 2naOtr 3rd Qtr. 41nQtr. 
1943 1944 
INTEGRAL 
sof 150 
100 }— —j 100 
° ny A He mo ae - setae prose re) 
gt Ore eeow ec Orr 4thOre 9? Ore 2nd Orr 3rd Or amore 
1943 1944 
-Bureau of the Census 
From Adding Machines to X-Ray- mented on by “guest reviewers” ani 


Every Inch a Market 


Lists 1,394 electrically operated ma- 
chines, appliances and devices made 
by readers of Electrical Manufacturing. 
Compiled to aid sales and advertising 
managers in determining the extent of 
the field’s production and the market 
potentialities. 


Reader Slants on the Advertising of 
Wire and Cable 
(Transmission and Distribution Only) 
Designed to aid advertising men in 
preparing advertising for the readers 
of Electrical World, this 164-page guide 
is the result of several years’ reporting. 
Consisting of six parts, including 12 
pages of advertisements favorably com- 


eight pages of editorial page reproduc 
tions, the book is divided as follows 
Letter of Inquiry and Analysis of Re 
spondents; Summary of Comments; It 
dividual Comments; Favorably Receive? 
Advertisements; Wire and Cable Ed- 
torial Articles; and Reports of Person@ 
Interviews with Engineers. 


Associations 


Edison Electric Institute, 
ington Ave., New York. 

Electrical Apparatus Export Ass 
70 Pine St., New York. p 

National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 
E. 44th St., New York. 

National Electrical Wholesaler 
Assn., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


490 Lex 


Publications 
| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported stat 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the s* 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


Chicago Electrical News, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. Published by Chicago 
Eleetricial News, Inc. Est. 1937. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


4,580. Rates— . 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 ; 
$120.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.0" 
6 100.00 80.00 45.0° 
12 90.00 7.00 40.0! 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10 
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Be SURE You Are Covering the Bit 


THE MAGAZINE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER is the one “vertical” 
business paper designed to cover all phases of electric utility 
operations. This progressive business paper offers electrical 
manufacturers an economical and effective medium for reach- 
ing the biggest single segment of the electrical market. Edi- 
torial content is geared to the readership needs of the key 
men in all departments of the operating companies. Edited 
from the field, its contents are authored largely by top-flight 
power company engineers and executives. Colorful attractive 
format provides maximum display for its advertisers. Reader 
acceptance, as demonstrated by pulling power in both adver- 
tising and editorial inquiries, assures attention for sales mes- 
sages. Published continuously since 1922, the magazine has en- 
joyed a steady growth and is regularly on the advertising 
schedules of the leading electrical manufacturers in the 
United States. 





ELECTRIC 
UTILitvTyY 
MARKET 





of War Utilities, totalled $1,245,000,000 annually. Post- 
war expansion and growth will be spread over the fields 
of power generation, transmission and distribution, with 
emphasis on the latter which will take more than half 
of the total expenditures. 


THE MARKET 


the postwar years BIG 


These six factors will make 
market years for electrical 
manufacturers: 


equipment and supply 


I. 


There is a large backlog of arrested power system 
growth particularly in transmission and distribu- 
tion plant. 


There is a large backlog of deferred maintenance 
due to wartime demands on equipment use and to 
lack of manpower. 


There is a large amount of deferred replacement 
of obsolete equipment which will be replaced with 
modern and more efficient apparatus. 


There is a pressing need to modernize for economy 
to meet the squeeze between higher operating costs 
and lower rates. 


There is a great pent-up demand for civilian elec- 
trical appliances which will be intensified by ag- 
gressive promotion of new services—and will be 
reflected in increased demands on, and subsequent 
enlargement of, electrical distribution systems. 


There is a definite political pressure for additional 

extensions to rural electric systems—and for Fed- 

eral power developments, possibly as make-work 
cjects in the immediate postwar years. 


The electric utility market is composed of clearly defined 
buying units—nearly 4,000 operating divisions of power 
companies, REA’s, municipal systems and Federal power 


projects. 


These units buy millions of dollars worth of 


‘quipment, apparatus and supplies every month. 


The latest authoritative estimate of the volume of power 
system construction in the postwar years, by the Office 


Power companies will be large outlets for appliances, 
too — a recent Electrical Publications Survey made 
through the leading power companies indicated that 
nearly 60 per cent will be active merchandisers of appli- 
ances and the others will have strong dealer cooperative 
merchandising programs aimed at helping dealers in 
their respective territories sell more load-building 
devices. 


THE AUDIENCE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER’S readers are care- 
fully selected from the top bracket of each electric util- 
ity organization of the country. Over 90 per cent of the 
copies are individually addressed to key utility execu- 
tives who have purchasing responsibilities or authority. 
On its circulation list are included all the Rural Electri- 
fication Cooperatives having more than 500 meters. The 
selected readership of ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER assures the advertiser of: 


| Complete coverage of all buying units in the 
« industry. 
? Positive contact with the men with buying author- 
» ity in those units. 
3. No waste circulation. 
4 Stability of readership which enhances the value of 
» sustained advertising programs. 
And ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER is the one 
magazine which provides an audited vocational break- 
down of its readership through CCA. 


Market Service— ur representatives have additional market information that may be helpful in formulating your sales 
; n. Before you invest in advertising to the electric utility market, be sure to get the complete market coverage 
tory of ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 


In Cleveland 
E. C. Bennett 
1836 Euclid Ave. 


In New York 
r. S. Hudson 
101 Park Ave. 


On the Pacific Coast 
R. J. Birch & Co, 


San Francisco-Los Angeles 


In Chicago 
W. J. Stevens 
K. S. Jacobs 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


Editorial and general offices: 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Co-op Power, Agricultural Research Bldg., ee = Ae - 
Ithaca, N. ¥. Published by Roy H. Park a pects 
Fst. 1945. Subscription, $2 per copy. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 15th preced- 


ing. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
6 155.00 90.00 75.00 
12 140.00 85.00 40.00 
Standard color, $75: bleed, 10%. 


wy 


Blectric Light and Power, 360 N. Michi- 


gan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Elec- 
trical Publications, Inc. Est. 1922. Trim 
size, 8\x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 15th Discounts, 
15-2 N.LA.A. statement on request. Cir- 
culation, Aug. 1945, 11,587; (gross), 
12,302. General executives, 2,853; engi- 
neers and engineering executives, 2,430; 
commercial, 1,718; othefs, 4,472 tates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 

l $276.90 $184.00 $ 92.00 

6 240,00 1648.00 R800 
12 216.00 152.00 84.00 
Standard color, $40: bleed, 159 


For additional data see page 217. 


Blectrical Appliance Journal, 1270 Sixth 


Ave., New York 20. Published by Kolbe 
Pubs., Inc Est. 1932. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th Forms close 7th. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 18,000 
Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
8 270.00 144.00 76.50 
12 243.00 130.00 69.00 


Standard color, $65; bleed, 10% 
E-B-R (Electrical 
330 W. 42nd St., 
Published every 


Buyers’ 
New York, 
December by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co. Forms close Sept. 15. Trim 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2 Total distribution (Sworn), 
29,310. Electrical utilities (central sta 
tions, railroads and mines), 6,155: elec- 
trical contractors, 5,860; electrical whole- 
salers, 1,465; mfg. industries (key men 
regardless of title), 12,000; electrical 
mfrs. (designing engineers), 2,050: others, 
1,780. Space available only in Manufac 
turers’ Briefalog Section at front of book 


Reference), 
_ a 


Following rates subject to 10% discount 
on 3-year contracts—l page, $375: 2 
pages, $300 per page; 4 pages, $260 per 
page; 6 pages, $255; 12 pages, $240; 16 
page $235 24 pages, $225; 32 pages 
$220. Color rates on request 

Briefalogs of 8, 12, 16, 24, 32 or more 
pages, if supplied according to our 
pecificnattor (available on request) ac- 
cepted at published rates less 207, plus 
idded cost of inserting, if any Brief- 
alogs of 8 to 32 or more pages, if printed 
by us. are iccepted at published rates 
less 10 plus cost of production. Brief- 
log inserts of 2 or 4 pages, if supplied 
wcording to our specifications, accepted 
it published rates less 10¢ plus added 
cost of inserting, if any Inserts of 2 
or 4 pages printed by us accepted at 
published rates plus cost of production 

For additional data see page 219. 


@ @ 
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Blectrical Contracting, $30 W. 42nd St 
New York 18 Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co Est. 1901 Subscription, $2 
Trin size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, 17,182; 
(gross) 18,019. Electrical contractors, 
lealer ind employes, 7,214; industrial, 

13¢ itilities, 598; inspectors, architects, 
buildir contractors, 1,579; wholesalers 
ind lesmen, 796: others, 1.061 Gross 
rate Le than 2 pag $360 pages, 
$340 { pag $325 6 pages $310: & 
par $30 pages, $280 Fractional 
rates . 
rimes 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 1/6 Page 

] $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 

f 216.67 113.34 60.00 

12 200.00 108.34 56.67 
s idard yellow, orange, orange-red, 

re n blue $55: ble ed $40 

addit a data see page 73 
—_ f, 

Blectrical Dealer, *60 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1 Published by Electrical Pub- 
li the Im Est 1927 Trim size, 
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eeetatee Seleletst -— = a 
P tst Qtr 2nd Qtr 3rd Qh 4th Qtr tst Qtr 2nd Qtr 
— 1944 ————_- -—__ —- 1945——_ 
Bureau of the ¢ 
‘x12. Type page, 7x10 Published 10th — 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, CCA 
15-2 Cireulation, Aug., 1945, 20,474; gectrical Manufacturing, 1250 Sixt! 
gross), 21,434. Electrical retailers, 19% Ave., New York 20 Published by Gag 
219; electrical wholesalers, 796; others, pybp. Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8%x114 
801 tates—-1 page, $396; 6 pages, $378: Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
12 pages, $360; 24 pages, $335 close 15th Agency discounts, 15-0. N.! 
Color, $60; bleed, 15% A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
For additional data see page 228. 10,188; (gross), 11,119. Electrical nfrs 
9.228: equipment rebuilders, 549; U. 5 
Blectrical Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., » hall —_ Pass % Page Pag 
New York 18. Published by American 1 2979 00 2159 00 2 24.0 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. Est. ¢ 294 00 "118.00 68.0 
1884 Subscription, $12 Trim size, 84x 12 212.00 112.00 a Hi 
L] 4 Type page, 7x10. Published 5th manteard red. orange. Stee welle $5 
Cash discount, 2 Circulation, 26,250. ji.eq $35 
Rates ails a att =_—s 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page % Pag 
1 £175.00 $ 95.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
b 165.00 88.00 63.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 57.00 $5.00 Electrical Merchandising, 33) W #2! 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 20% St New York, 18, N. Y Publi d by 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Ine. Es 1909 
Subscription, 3 years, $2. Trim s 10% 
— r 12. Type page, 9x12. Published 1st. Forms 
CCA ABP lose 15th. Agency discounts, 15 Cir 
— . culation, 23,352; (gross), 25,157. Elec 
Blectrical Equipment, 60 E. 42nd St., New tric light and power and other retailers 
York, 17 Published by Sutton Pub. Co 17.753: wholesalers, 2,313: mfr: 2,1 
Est. 1941. Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, others. 1.264. Rates based on tot spac 
10%4x15% Published Ist. Forms close ysed within one yvear—Less than pages 
l5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, §520: 3 pages ‘$510: 6 pages 50 
July, 1945, 24,297; (gross), 24,934. Indus- pages, $484; 12 pages, $459 
rial plants, extractive industries, trans- Standard color, $85; bleed, $65 
portation co’'s.. electrical contractors han- 
dling industrial work, 15,374: electrical 
nfrs., mfrs. of electrically operated ma- () 
hines and machine tools, 9,103. Rates— . 
1Time 6Times 12 Times Blectrical South, 1020 Grant B)‘¢., At 
[/9 unit $115.00 $105.00 $100.00 lanta 3, Ga. Published by W. R Smits 
2/9 unit 230.00 200.00 196.00 Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, Tris 
For additional data see page 215 size, Sxl1% Type page, 7x! Pu 
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What It Is 


Electrical Buyers Reference is a cata- 
log service for those who specify and 
requisition electrical and allied prod- 
ucts. Its Classified Directory includes 
all known sources of supply for prod- 
ucts designed specifically for the 
felds served, and the Manufacturers’ 
Briefalog Section provides the manu- 
facturer a vehicle for supplying fac- 
tual, informative data on his products 
needed to intelligently compare, se- 
lect, specify and requisition. It is 
published annually by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., in De- 
cember. 


It is sturdily bound, for hard usage, 
with a distinctive orange and blue 
cover. Each issue runs over 800 pages 
which comprise the three separate 
sections listed on the front cover. 


|, Manufacturers’ Briefalog Section. 
1. Directory of Manufacturers. 


3. Company Name and Trade Name 
index. 


E-B-R enjoys a keepage and usage 
among electrical men that is unique 
.. because it is an annually revised 
directory of things electrical, and 
because it presents the brief catalog 
material of many manufacturers. In 
the 1946 edition there will be over 
300. Manufacturers can most effect- 
ively profit from the distribution and 
wage of E-B-R by including a Brief- 
og of their products in the Manu- 
facturers’ Briefalog Section. It pro- 
vides a year-’round contact with 
their prospects through one volume 

. At One Low Cost! 


(overage 


Electrical Buyers Reference is sent 
mnually without charge to the men 
responsible for specifying and requi- 
titioning electrical and allied prod- 
ucts in manufacturing industrials, 
tlectrical utilities, electrical contrac- 
tors, consulting and construction or- 
ganizations, electrical manufacturers 
(design engineering departments), 
tlectrical wholesalers, railway gener- 
ating plants and large electrified coal 
mines 


A trained staff of list compilers is 
‘mployed to check each recipient 


ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 











carefully to be sure that each issue 
gets to the man behind the purchas- 
ing order—the one who specifies the 
product to be used—thus assuring 
maximum return to the manufactur- 
ers who have included catalog mate- 
rial for their products. 

The distribution of Electrical Buy- 
ers Reference is designed to secure 
85% coverage of the electrical buying 
power in the above mentioned groups. 

Use E-B-R to reach these men. Ask 
for additional data on Usage, Keep- 
age and Distribution. 


Copy Requirements 


Only copy of a catalog nature, giv- 
ing essential product data, and con- 
forming to E-B-R requirements and 
specifications, can be accepted. 


Rates 


Rate card dated January 1, 1943. 
Agency commission none; cash dis- 
count 2%—10 days. 30 days net. 








AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Central Stations, including 875 REA Co-ops....................5055 6,000 
MOU bs. 6eendasnbendedcsdhet Oabhe Oto untadcedéseeceteduus 12,600 
ce 0s cain ti ddiie wees skeneiiesdas vaneee 6,650 
Electrical Manufacturers (Design Engineering Departments)........... 1,900 
et sn on cnn t chun heetes ches oan k tae deneud 1,500 
Coo! Mines and Electrified Railways....................00e0eeeee 400 
ET ASS waia's cocdsnn cekdecsbedeas thes tevedbesees 250 
re in. i capedade epee tines evedebenneseeube 700 

CE Bis kMwre COR +News bas obec cea baked es ebugebessccGabas 30,000 
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General Cataloging 


Per page Per page 
1 page... 375.00 9 pages..... 247.50 
2 pages...... 300.00 10 pages..... 245.00 
3 pages...... 275.00 12 pages..... 240.00 
4 pages...... 260.00 14 pages..... 237.50 
5 pages.... 257.50 16 pages..... 235.00 
6 pages...... 255.00 20 pages..... 230.00 
7 pages.. 252.50 24 pages.. 225.00 
8 pages 250.00 32 pages..... 220.00 

FRACTIONAL PAGES 

SE DOGS 00 ccc ccccbedcsevancscetsseces 225.00 
Y% page (minimum space)........... . 160.00 


Special Positions — Rates on request. 
Colors— Color available in inserts 
only. 

Briefalog inserts— Inserts of two or 


four pages if supplied by advertiser 
according to publisher’s specifica- 
tions accepted at page rate less 10%, 
plus added cost of inserting, if any. 
Inserts of two or four pages printed 
by publisher accepted at page rate 
plus cost of production. Maximum 
weight insert stock acceptable—con- 
sult publisher. 


Bound in Briefalogs — Briefalogs of 8, 
12, 16, 24, 32 or more pages, if sup- 
plied according to specifications are 
accepted at page rates less 20%, plus 
added cost of inserting, if any. Brief- 
alogs of 8 to 32 or more pages if 
printed by publisher are accepted at 
page rates less 10%, plus cost of pro- 
duction. Maximum weight insert 
stock acceptable—consult publisher. 


Reprints — Available at cost. 
Bleed — Available in inserts only. 


Mechanical Requirements 


Width Depth Width Depth 
5 Pet. cue 7 a... serene (oases 
*l4 page.... 7 4-15/16 3-7/16 10 
.- | ere 3-7/16 4-15/16 


Page is 2 columns, each column 3-7/16 inches 
wide. (*) 2 point or set rule borders will be 
used with all fractional pages. 

Halftones 120 screen. Electrotypes 
required where run exceeds 40,000. 


Issuance and Closing Dates — Published 
annually. Final closing date Sep- 
tember 15th. 


These booklets will help you find and sell your 


best markets for electrical and allied products 


Available on request 


» » i’ 
ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Catalog and Directory Division 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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lished 10th Forms close 20th Agency Electricity on a Parm, 24 W. 40th St., Lighting and Lamps, 1!f4 E. 32nd St., New 





discounts, 15-2 N.1L.A.A. statement on New York 18, N. Y¥ Published by Case- York 16. Published by Kreiger Publica- 
request. Circulation, 7,277; (gross), 7,839. Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est 1927. tions, Ine Est. 1921. Subscription, $2 
Electric light and power companies Subscription, T5c Trim size, 6%x9%. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
1,420 contractors and dealers, 2,653; Type page, 6x8%. Published Ist. Forms Published 20th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
jobbers and their salesmen, 607: engi close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 4,664. Rates— 
yy and architects, 2,423; others, 268 tee nang 4 ed ry Farmers, 303,- TVimes 1 Page % Page % Page 
tates roo; Adeaiers o da i s 5 35.0 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page at ty + $ ones $ 39 . T 
l $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 1 $900.00 $ 160 00 $310.00 12 90.00 52.50 20.00 ‘ 
be 155.00 90.00 50.00 " 870.00 445.00 200.00 St: indard red, $40. 
6 150.00 85.00 45.00 10 840.00 1230.00 290.00 mx 
12 135.00 75.00 40.00 Color and bleed rates on request. 00 2 % 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $30 For additional data see page 221 Metropolitan Electrical per, 366 Madi- 
For additional data see page 4 - son Ave., New York. Published by John 
Electrified Industry, 20 N. Wacker Drive, FP. Todd. Est. 1928. Subscription, $1 
Chicago 6, Ill. Published by B. J. Martin Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 

iN & Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim close 20th Agency discounts, 0-5 

a @ size, 9%x13 3/16 Type page, 8%x115%. Rates— 

— Published 25th preceding. Forms close Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
Blectrical West, 68 Post St., San Fran- 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, I $150.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
cisco 4, Cal. Published by McGraw-Hill 27.813 tates—1 page, $276; 6 pages, 6 130.00 90.00 50.00 
Co, of Cal Est 1887 Subscription, $2 $258; 12 pages, $240. 12 125.00 85.00 45.00 
Trim size, S8xl1% Type page 7x10 . : 
Published 5th. Forms close 10th. Agency Blectronics. | > iheeiiaa New England Electrical News, 176 Fed- 
discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A statement on re- See ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES eral St., Boston 10, Mass. Published by 
quest. Circulation, 5,703; (gross), 6,105. New England Electrical News Pub. Co 
Electric light and power companies, 3,367; Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
é ~ é ago ers, R. 15; contractors, dealers KABL) S4xll\. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ane jobbers, 87; manufacturers and 4 *orms close 1s ey discounts 
ents, 614; others, 907. Rates General Electric Review, 1 River Rd., a oe soe ee eee oe 
Times | Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page chenectady 5, N. Y. Published by Gen- 1 imes 1 Page “a Page % Page 

] $195.00 $130.00 $ 65.00 é ma Electric Co Est. 1903. Subscription, 1 $119.60 $ 85. $ 52.33 
{ 177.00 130.00 65.00 $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Typa@ page, 7x10 6 104.65 67. os " 41,86 
6 174.00 118.00 65.00 Published Ist week. Forms close 18th 12 89.70 52 33 29.90 
‘ . € - . ; . 9 ign ‘ ; . - Soe _ . 
12 150.00 112.00 59.00 Agency discounts, 10-2, ¢ ir culation, 6,427; Standard color, $40; bleed, 15% 
meandard color 80: bleed. $30 (gross), 7,022. Public utility companies 
For additional data see page 211 974; mfg. and other industrial companies 
. .367: colleges and schools, 606: others. Proceedings of the Institute of Radio 
326 tates Engineers. 
—_ Times 1 Page % Page % Page See ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES.) 
@ @ 1 $120.00 $66.00 $36.00 : 
> as & 905 = 
, : ' .. , 95.00 a: ae” ea 29.50 public Service Magazine, Pioneer Bldg, 
Electrical world, A: aA 7 , 42 .7 St., on Standard color, $4 -_ eed 10: O- St Paul 1, Minn. Published by — 
York, 18, N. ¥ ublished by eGraw i ™ = Se ‘ Sst. 1906. Subscription 
Pub. Co., Inc, Est. 1874. Subscription, $5 Illumination, 114 E. 32nd St., New York <a AH pom Fy "Wee aaa. {4,xT% 
Trim size, 8x11% Type page, 7x10 16 Published by Illumination E ub. Co., Published 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency 
Published Saturday. Bi-weekly regular Inc. Type page, 7x10. Published quar- Gi.ounts, 15-2. Circulation 1,400 
editions——news issues alternate weeks ba rly — ee 0-2. a Rates— a : 
“orms close 10 days precedi anc mes ‘age 4 ize 4 Page , , > 
= ; 1 +A Gay Cine — yy l $200.00 $120.00 $65.00 Times I Pag ly Page ; ; rt 
(gross), 18,311. Electric light and pow- 4 160.00 90.00 50.00 : . 125.00 $ ta 00 
er companies, 8,599; special and consult . . > l 00. 00 55 00 0 
ing engineers, 3,487; industrial electrical “amp Journal, 230 Fifth Ave., New York 12 10¢ 5 . 
mfg. executives and engineers, 3,591: 1 Published by Rosenthal & Smythe, — 
colleges, 228: others, 1,585 Rates—Less Im Est. 1923 Subscription, $2 Trim Public Utilities Fortnightly, 1038 —_ 
than 4 pages, $285; 4 pages, $280; 6 pages size 57%x8% Type page, 5x74 Pub- Bldg., W: ashington 4 Da. Cc Pub 2 a 
275: 9 pages 270: 13 pages, $265; 18 lished 20th Forms close 5th Agency Public Utilities Reports, Inc. Est Oy 
pages, $260; 26 pages, $255: 39 pages discounts, 15-2 Rates- Subscription, $15. Trim size, a her 
$245; 52 pages, $240; 78 pages, $235; 104 Times 1 Page \% Page 4% Page Type pege, 514x8 Published eve! 1 
pages, $230 l $80.00 $45.00 $30.00 Thursday. Forms close 15 days - st. 
Standard color. $50; bleed, $40 6 70.00 40.00 25.00 ing. N. I. A. A. statement on +08 
For additional data see insert between 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir - Me 
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350,000 PRE-SELECTED FARM PROSPECTS 
|New for 


1blica- 


. ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


ates— 


Ry 


us | They Need More — They Use More — _ They Buy More 


30 00 


Mage These electrified farms were personally selected — by 3,000 representatives of 
n, power companies and R.E.A. co-ops—because they are potentially large users of elec- 
“ tric current, and their income makes them first-line prospects for electrical equipment 
70.08 and appliances. 
15.0 These 350,000 farms comprise 97°%, of the circulation of ELECTRICITY ON THE 
Fet FARM Magazine. Devoted exclusive!y to the uses of electricity on farms and in farm 
d. C0 homes, it shows farmers how to make the fullest use of electric power for production 
= and better living. Only ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM offers manufacturers of elec- 


Page trical equipment and appliances this specific market of 350,000 farms with electric 
‘186 power—plus buying power. 
Additionally, 4,000 key workers in rural electrification development who are power 


Radtc company, R.E.A., and agricultural school agents, read it regularly. And to keep 
abreast of the latest developments in electrical products for farm use, ELECTRICITY 

Publi ON THE FARM is also read by more than 7,000 dealers in electrical equipment for 

ption farms and farm homes. 

i400 Write to ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM Magazine for full information 

Page concerning this 100% waste-free circulation maz'-et. 





New York 18, New York 


on ON THE FARM 4 aga Zine Prose Son Fences 3, Call | 
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at ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
1 The! Noti onal Magazine of Rural Electr ifcotion 
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1943 —— — 1944 
' onnel { ; ther 783 Today’s Business, 20 N W ker Drive lose ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. | 
Rat Chicago 6 Published by B. J. Martin & lation, March, 1945, 3,000. Rates 
I Page Page % Page Cc Est. 1945 Bought and distributed Tjmes 1 Page 4 Page 4 
or $ 70.00 ¢ 50.00 by power companies to buyers of elec- 1 $75.00 $ 45.00 x 
65.00 45.00 tri y Trim size S%xllh& Type page rs 60.00 33.75 
~ £0.00 40.00 7x10 Published bi-monthly Oct 20th 1 55.00 20.00 
' 70.00 = OO 2= On Forn close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 Standard color, $25; bleed, 10 
‘ tin nsertions (manufactur- Circulation, 135,000 Rates-—1 page 3750 
r i ement) non-cancellable Standard color, $75 
nt . Space limited Annual 
I d $1,170 $780 full pag — DCCAB 
f " 100 quarter page (ancy uy . , 
: a l $30: bleed, no charges ad us Electrical Digest, 122 Richmond St., W 
, . Toronto 2. Publist by B. L. Smit 
Wholesaler’s Salesman, formerly Ele — ~ a an wt A, Tri 
Purchasing. 1 Wholesaling, 330 W. 42nd St. New oi.iiu, Type page, 7x10. Pub list od 
PURCH ASTD York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub aetna oh Aenea 2 ~ 
Co, Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. Trim size Forms close 25th, Agency discoun 
— ae ' 7 * ; -... Circulation, Sept., 1944, 3,219. R 
Qualified Contractor, 633 In Bide S4%Xx11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th sve Pad © ips : oe , 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Na Fort lose 20th. Agency discounts, 15 Primes Page 2 Page t 
tional Electrical Contractor Associatior N.1.A.A. statement on request. Circula- l $65.00 $ 40.00 ¢ 
et 39 Sub iption, $1.50 Trim size tion 5,526; (gross), 6,481. Electrical job 6 , 00 20.00 
x1l% Type page, 7x1 Publishea ind employes, 4,387; manufacturers 12 50.00 27.5 
; ine ] *0th. Agency discounts gents manufacturers and salesmen Standard color, $20. 
) 1.A.A, report on request Circula SS4; othe 245 Gross rates Less thar 
© R ? pages £°%8 2 pages $270 4 pages 
| s/o 1 . 1/3 Page $: t pages, $225; 8 pages $195; 12 ‘ 
¢1°9 $ 90.00 ¢ 50.00 pages, $175 PCCAB 
( 75.0 40.00 Standard color, $45; bleed, $35; spread, . 
' or $45: bleed. 20 $28 extra Blectrical News and Engineering, 


Radio and Television Eaaang. 


Sweet's Gatales Pile for Power Plants. 


Adelaide St., W., Toronto Publ 

Hugh C. MacLean Publications Lt 
\ 1890 Subscription, $2 Trim siz 

- = av aaws 11%. Type page, 6%x10. Publish: 


and)» 615th Forms clos¢ 21st 


DCCABS Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulatior 
1945, 3,603. te 


Rates— 


. vER PLANTS.) Electrical Appliances & Contracting, 347 Times 1 Pag % Page 
Adelaide St W., Toronto Published by l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 ? 
Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Hugh C cLean Pubs., Ltd mat 1925 6 60.00 38.00 
turers. Sub Hotion $2 Trim size %x11%4 4 50.00 27.50 
. INDUSTRIES Type page, 6%x10. Published 10th. Forms tandard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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WORKING COVERAGE in the AQ TT VK 


THE MAGAZINE 


ELECTRICAL DEALER provides “horizontal coverage” of 
all the distribution channels through which appliances and 
radios go to market. It serves the common interests of thou- 
sands of diverse retail outlets—appliance and radio dealers, 
department, furniture, hardware stores and other miscellaneous 
outlets—all having a vital interest in the distribution of appli- 
ances and radios at a profit. As distribution channels expand, 
ELECTRICAL DEALER offers increasingly valuable cover- 
age to manufacturers who need all types of outlets to obtain a 
well balanced and profitable share of the market. Published 
continuously each month by the same publisher since 1927, 
ELECTRICAL DEALER'S reader acceptance is forcibly dem- 
onstrated by its pulling power in both advertising and editorial 
inquiries. ELECTRICAL DEALER combines editorial leader- 
ship, a modern easy-reading format, and a well printed make-up 
that insures maximum display for your advertising. 





THE AUDIENCE 


ELECTRICAL DEALER'S close coordination be- 
tween circulation and the market it serves is a fea- 
ture that can be offered by no other radio or appli- 
ance business paper. Its circulation is constantly 


THE MARKET 


Preliminary reports on new government surveys of 
appliance and radio demand, based on normal pre- 
war production, indicate the following backlogs: 


i 14 
Walblne Meekinss Peri or hes adjusted to conform with market trends. For ex- 
PATE Eng a algae leas aay 7 year ample, before the war 68% of all electrical appli- 
ee oes: ee a 6 asantin ances were sold by electric specialty dealers, hard- 
an ol pice: eee i vaase ware, furniture, and department stores; 70% of 

ee ge te ; ELECTRICAL DEALER'S circulation was ap- 


Electric Sewing Machines. ..5%% years 
Hlectric Clocks... ........... 13 months 


In the late 30’s and early 40’s the appliance market 
was roughly 1.4% of the national income. With 
materialization of the $120 billion, which has been 
set as the expected minimum national income, the 
appliance and radio market should total at Jeast 134 
billion dollars. Electric home appliances are i*°-1 
No. | on America’s shopping list. rate per thousand readers. 


* * * * * 


ELE‘ TRICAL DEALER covers the appliance market, hitting the hardest where sales are highest, reaching those 
aggressive and alert dealers who have weathered four years with almost nothing to sell ... Plus the newcomers in the 
field who promise to be volume-producing outlets. Their response to ELECTRICAL DEALER’S industry-wise edi- 


portioned to these outlets. In addition to categori- 
cal and regional circulation control, maintained 
through continuous market studies, ELECTRICAL 
DEALER operates on a CCA controlled circula- 
tion basis whereby it selects its readers under a 
strict rating method involving credit rating and 
business volume, thus avoiding heavy circulation 
acquisition expense, permitting a low advertising 


torial features proves that they are not only readers, but interested readers. 
Sentative tell you the other half. 


Cleveland 15 
1836 Euclid Ave. 
PRospect 6605 

ELL C. BENNETT 


New York 17 
101 Park Ave. 
MUrray Hill 3-5294 
CLIFFORD E. SWENSON 
San Francisco 4 Les 
300 Montgomery St. 
R. J. BIRCH & CO. 
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An- 


This is only half the story—let our repre- 


He’ll prove to you that this magazine is the best buy in the appliance field. 


Chicago 
360 N. Michigan 
DEArborn 6803 
WALTER J. STEVENS 
KENNETH 8S. JACOBS 


‘es 14 
607 S. Hill St. 


ELECTRICAL DEALER 


360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, IIl. 
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General Electric Company lists the 
following classifications of products 
which will be most affected by elec- 
tronics: 

1. Electronic products 
such as electric eyes, and 
controls for spot welding. 

2. Products incorporating electronic 
devices, such as packaging machinery 
with built-in electronic register con- 
trol to position the wrapper accurately 
on the package; and machine tools with 
electronic motor control. 

3. Products built with the aid of 
electronic methods, such as spot-welded 
steel automobile bodies, metal furni- 
ture, electronically refined aluminum, 
and electroncially spot-welded metal 
aircraft, 

Illustrating the importance of 
groups 1 and 2 in relation to 3, it gives 
this example: In the early days of 
electric refrigerators, unit cost was 
high, one reason being the high per- 
centage of rejects of seam-welded eva- 
porator shells. Electronic control re- 
duced rejects from 15 to 1/10 of 1 
per cent. 

The same authority estimated that 
by the end of 1945, 15 per cent of all 
power generated in the United States 
will pass through electronic devices. 

The electronics industry went all out 
tor war in 1942 and the change-over 


themselves, 
electronic 





Electronics and Radio Industries 


(See also Communications Services; Electrical; Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





was accomplished with speed and effi- 
ciency. Plants which had made radios 
are now building all types of radio 
and electronic equipment. Tube manu- 
facturing plants, huge as they were, 
have proved to be too small to take 
care of war demands, and new plants 
are operating or being built, radio as- 
sembly lines are converted to amazing 
secret devices which the public will not 
hear about until the war is over. War 
orders for 1942 alone are of a sum 
nearly twice as big as the peak year of 
radio. 

A factor which will contribute to the 
improvement of electronic devices after 
the war is the accuracy and rugged- 
ness with which this war-use equip- 
ment must be constructed. The tax on 
equipment in high altitude flying, ex- 
cessive temperature differentials, vibra- 
tion (as in tanks) and air pressure 
differences, have called for rapid de- 
sign of a new kind of equipment, new 
materials, and an observance of manu- 
facturing tolerances that had never be- 
fore been conceived. All this will con- 
tribute to finer radio and finer broad- 
casting when production for the public 
starts again. 


The contribution of electronic cir- 
cuits to the industrial speed-up is 
amazing. Automatic operation of 


machinery and processing operations, 






automatic inspection, weighing, count- 
ing, sorting, color control, aids to hn- 
man safety and to an uncountable 
number of other operations establishes 
the lately publicized fact that this is 
truly the electronic age. 

As classified by Electronics, the in- 
dustry is that horizontal group of more 
than 20 industries devoted to radio, 
communication, and the industrial ap. 
plications of electron tubes. There are 
approximately 10,000 establishments 
responsible for the design, manufac. 
cure, purchase and sale of some billion 
dollars’ worth of equipment annually 
which can be considered dependent upon 
the application of the electron tube. 
This includes all manufacturers in the 
radio industry, the sound picture and 
public address business, communica- 
tion by wireless and wire, broadcasting, 
facsimile reproduction, television, and 
t horizontal group of electrical and in- 
dustrial organizations. 

Electronic equipment has assumed 
an important place in industrial, gov- 
ernment and university laboratories. I 
is used for routing measurements and 
for fundamental research. This phase 
of the market has already pointed the 
way to many applications in various 
fields. Uses for amplifiers, oscillator: 
and photocells, now practically em- 
ployed in many control processes, were 
































Applications ‘of the Electron Tube 
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™ MARKET SCOPE... 


For 15 years ELECTRONICS has served as the 
number one magazine for designers, manvu- 
facturers and users of electronic and allied 
equipment. Throughout this time it has main- 
tained coverage of:the important experimental, 
design and production engineers in electronic 
equipment manufacture, the circulation of this 
group having grown as the industry has grown. 
In a second field it serves the operation and 
maintenance engineers in every type of wire- 
less and wire communication. Again there is 
penetration to all important men and the in- 
crease has kept pace with the spread of the 
field. In a third field there is a horizontal! 
penetration to all types of industry. These are 
the users of industrial electronic equipment 
for measurement, control and safety. This 
group of subscribers has increased 160% in 
five years. Any control or safety engineer, 
today, must keep up on his electronic knowl- 
edge because the electronic circuit is becom- 
ing more and more integrated with every type 
of sensitive current operation. 

ELECTRONICS the magazine of Theory, De- 
sign and Application of Electronic Circuits as 
Used in Radio, Communication and Sensitive 
Current Operations in industry. ELECTRONICS 
reiches these vital groups RADIO, RE- 
SEARCHERS, DESIGN and PRODUCTION ENGI- 
NEERS, and EXECUTIVES in plants manufac 
turing radio, broadcasting, television, tele- 
Phone, telegraph and sound equipment 
COMMUNICATION, CHIEF ENGINEERS, OPER- 
ATORS, MAINTENANCE MEN and EXECUTIVES 
in broadcast, recording, theatre, commercial, 
government, aviation, police and marine radio 


ond wire communications INDUSTRIAL, 
ELECTRICAL CONTROL, PRODUCTION and 
DESIGN ENGINEERS, PHYSICISTS, and RE- 


SEARCHERS in all branches of industry where 
sensitive current operation, automatic control 
and measuring, and safety devices are factors 
N Operation 
Under war conditions the market is in- 
estimable. More than four billion dollars was 
spent by the Government alone in 1943 for 
electronic equipment. Because of its ability to 
speed up operations the speed of develop- 
ment of electronic devices for industrial use 
's one of the marvels of the day. It is often 
repeated that this is the electronic age. The 
surface of development is only scratched. 





THE “TEXTBOOK” OF THE ELECTRONIC INDUSTRY 
im ary 


Electronic Circuits are used in radio re- 
ception equipment manufacture: Home, air- 
planes, ships, motor cars, (including tanks and 
mobile army equipment, police and fire, tele- 
vision and facsimile) . . . in manufacture of 
radio phonographs, sound recording and pro- 
jection equipment . . . in the manufacture of 
tube actuated industrial, therapeutic and sci- 
entific devices . . . in the manufacture of elec- 
trical equipment in the manufacture of 
broadcast, commercial and government wire 


and wireless transmission. 


=™® TODAY'S AND TOMORROW'S 
PROBLEMS... 


The base economy of electronics has advanced 
some thirteen hundred and thirty-three per- 
cent from 1941 to the war commitments of 
1944. The government has spent some four- 
billion 1943, an 
amount comparable to the automobile indus- 
try at its peak. About the best estimates ob- 
tainable devide this into 95 percent communi- 
cation, 5 percent non-communication equip- 


dollars in equipment for 


ment. 

Opportunity for first mass-production con- 
version will be in radio. Backlog has been 
building up since early 1942. It is estimated 
that between seventeen and twenty-million 
sets can be sold in 1 year as against the 
13,000,000 produced in 1941-previous peak 
year. 

Next in line in mass importance is FM radio. 
It is believed that a majority of the 900 and 
more AM broadcasters will add FM trans- 
mitters to serve this new field. FM receivers 
will not take up a great deal of the war-built 
capacity because they will be built in com. 
bination with new AM receivers. An FM at- 
tachment to an AM receiver does not take 
many additional components. 

More remote is television. There is much to 
be settled before sight-and-sound radio 
spreads out nationally, Wave lengths must be 
allotted by Washington. New and improved 
techniques may cause existing transmitters to 
be replaced. Issued receivers may be recalled. 
Commercial practicability of television has got 
to be proved. Transmission to remote areas 
presents a difficulty in engineering, yet the 
concensus is that within five years there should 
be 5,000,000 television receivers in operation. 
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Non-communication electronics is limited 
only by its speed of acceptance in industry, 
medicine, agriculture, research, etc. In this war 
year it seems to be calling for about $200,- 
000,000 worth of electronic gear. There should 
not be great recession from this before the 
truly great possibilities of applications of this 
science should begin to build up into volume 
which can ‘eventually approach that of com- 
munication radio. 

The concensus is that there are three es- 
sentials which those now building electronic 
equipment must possess to stay in the parade 
until the tough going of conversion is ironed 
out. First is the engineering ability to be 
rapidly versatile in designing saleable elec- 
tronic products, whether of the communication 
or the non-communication type. 

Second is merchandising and third is ad- 
vertising preparation. Maintained, reason-why, 
down-to-earth, product-application advertising 
must be considered as a need without which 
the post-war electronic equipment manvufac- 
turer will be shackled immeasurably. 


™ MATERIALS REQUIRED... 


Electronic componentseand test equipment for 
the three important Electronic fields, namely, 
Radio, Communication and Industry in general 
will be of vital interest to all readers of 
ELECTRONICS. New developments, improve- 
ments, refinements, and cost, reductions are 
being continually sought for by electronic 
engineers. If product advertising is factual, 
contains important data, graphs, applications, 
etc., it will be assured of wide and interested 
readership. 


™ EDITORIAL INFLUENCE... 


ELECTRONICS is considered the ‘‘text-book" 
for researchers, design engineers, executives, 
operators, electrical men, etc. Key men in a 
three-way market —Radio Equipment, Industry. 
Busy and hard to get to—they're the men that 
will make tomorrow's electronic market-place. 

These men come knocking at our door for 
the most basic of all reasons —we have some- 
thing they want. For more than 14 years our 
editors have lived with their business. In that 
time we've had to service these subscribers 
with the kind of editorial material they could 
put to work —stuff thar is engineeringly sound, 

















commercially practical, eminently newsworthy 
This year such material, more vital than ever 
was stepped up some 30 pages per month 


m® EDITORIAL STAFF... 


Here is the staff responsible for the quality 

ond scope of ELECTRONICS editorial content 

Editor: KEITH HENNEY —In radio since 1922 
and in the publishing business since 1925 

Western Reserve Harvard Graduate School 
A term at Bell Telephone Laboratories 

in 1925 Director of the radio laboratory of 


RADIO BROADCAST Magazine In 1930 
upon the founding of ELECTRONICS by 
McGrow-Hill, its Associate Editor, Managing 


Editor in 1934, Editor in 1935 


Executive Editor; DONALD G. FINK — Grad 
vate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
War consultont on Radar 


Managing Editor; W. W. MacDonald — Joined 
ELECTRONICS in 1941 former editor of RADIO 
RETAILING 


manufacture, installation and maintenance ex 


Years of electronic equipment 


perience, his practical knowledge of applico 
tions of circuits fits him well for his present 


specialization in industrial applications 


Associate Editor; JOHN MARKUS —Came to 
ELECTRONICS 1943. 1935-1942 was Technical 
Editor at National Radio Institute in Wash 
ington 

Associate Editor: VIN ZELUFF — Former Tech 
nical Editor of RADIO RETAILING, came to 
ELECTRONICS after three years teaching radio 
theory in the N. Y. City school system 

Assistant Editor: FRANK HAYLOCK — Former 
ly a technicol writer on the editorial staff of an 
electrical publication and prior to thot was in 
sales promotion with the mechanical goods 
division of the United States Rubber Company 
He has an engineering background 


Assistant Editor: FRANK ROCKETT — Former 
ly taught in ESMWT electronics and vhf labora 
tory, universities and a technical school. Pre- 


viously occupied in OSRD radiation research 


m CIRCULATION NET PAID... 


ELECTRONICS’ circulation has climbed like ao 
P.38—from 5,000 in 1930 to more than 23,000 
today and with a ‘waiting list’ of more 
than 2.900. Growth has been healthy, consis 
tent and not war-infloted. ELECTRONICS has, 
ever since its founding in 1930 been the num 
ber one publication in its field—and has con 
sistently led in circulation. It lists among its 
subscribers—oll the important companies —all 
the important men—in all important electronic 
fields. Below is ao graph of its. circulation 


growth since 1930 
28 ’ 
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m QUALITY OF READERS... 


The men who subscribe to, who reod and 
study ELECTRONICS are the men who design 
create, originate the products of tomorrow, and 


who specify what shall go into them. They are 





the important men in the three vital fields of 
Electronics —the men who do the buying as 
well as the specifying. They are the men who 
are looking for and are interested in the 
product facts contained in the advertising 
pages and technical dato in the editorial 
pages of ELECTRONICS 


m COVERAGE... 


The ABC Statement for the period ending 
June 15, 1945 shows ELECTRONICS’ total net 
paid circulation to be 23,369. That circulation 
is broken down in the following classifications 
which were obtained from subscription orders 
or by correspondence. 


Copies Percent 


ELECTRON AND ALLIED 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 4,712 20.17 
2. MANAGEMENT, OPERATION AND 


MAINTENANCE 2,450 10.48 
3. INDUSTRIAL 4,708 20.15 
4. GOVERNMENT (Civilian 
Personne 3,448 14.76 
GOVERNMENT (Militory) 2,278 9.75 
5. DISTRIBUTION 1,013 4.33 
6. SERVICE 1,334 5.71 
7. EDUCATION 1,238 5.30 
8. LIBRARIES 502 2.15 
9. STUDENTS 114 49 
10. Independent tonsulting and ex 
per:menta engineers nonmoany 
facturing laboratories and electr 
cal and mechanical engineers 
affiliation unknown 814 3.48 
11. MISCELLANEOUS 393 1.68 
12. UNCLASSIFIED 363 1.55 


A further breakdown of these classifica 
tions show ao complete penetration and cov 
erage of all Electronic fields 

In addition to this circulation there is oa 
pass-on readership of 4.84. This figure was 
obtained from a survey among oa representa- 
tive group of subscribers. It trings ELEC- 
TRONICS total readership to the factual fig 
vre of 133,400 


mm ADVERTISING... 


The advertising lineage increase in ELEC- 
TRONICS has kept pace with the growth of 
the industry and is illustrated in the graph 
below. Every important field and every im 
portant company is represented in the adver- 
tising pages of ELECTRONICS 

During 1937 ELECTRONICS ron an average 
of 40 pages per month and gradual growth 
resulted in an average of 205 pages per 
month in 1943. Editorial content kept poce 
with that increase—in 1937 there was an aver 
age of 46.9 pages per month—in 1944 there 
was an average of 98 pages per month—an 
increase of more than 100% 
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m CLASSIFICATIONS... 


Manvfacturers.of the following list of prod- 
ucts (mot complete) are consistent users of the 
advertising pages of ELECTRONICS. They find 


that the broad coverage of ELECTRONICS 
gets their product message across where it is 
most needed. 


Amplifiers . . Anodes .. Antennas . . Atten 
votors . . Breakers, circuit . . Cabinets, panels, 
stampings . . Capacitors . . Cements, varnishes, 
compounds, enamels Ceramics . . Coils, 


chokes, inductors . . Connectors, plugs, jacks, 
lugs, couplings, terminals, posts Contacts, 
Contactors . . Controls, electronic . . Converter: 
.. Cores . . Crystals & Equipment . . Dials, es 
cutcheons, knobs, pointers .. Draughtina equip 
ment. . Facsimile . . Fasteners, screws, etc 
Gases, rare . . Generators, motors, converters 
. . Heating, UHF . . Interference eliminators . . 
Meters . . Insulation Insulators . . Lamps, 
pilot, panel .. Magnets . . Metals .. Micraphones 
. . Oscillators . . Oscillographs . . Plastics . 
Power supplies, vibrators .. Radar equipment . 
Recording equipment, sound Rectifiers 
Regulators . . Reloys . . Resistors, rheostats, po 
tentiometers .. Sockets . . Speakers, headphones 
Springs . . Steatite Stroboscopes 


Switches . . Television . . Terminals . . Timers 


Transformers Transmitters, receivers . 
Tubes . . Tubing, metal . . Voltage Regulators 


. . Walkie-talkies . . Wire . . X-ray equipment. 


An accumulative index of the editorial con 
tent of ELECTRONICS from April 1930 to De 
cember 1944 is available in booklet form 
Articles of special interest are reprinted and 
ore available upon request. ELECTRONICS also 
publishes a monthly booklet in digest size 
called “Electronic Markets". Its contents ore 
directed toward Management, Sales and Ad 
vertising men, and is also available upon 
request. 


™® DISPLAY RATES 


Rates based on the total space used within 
one yeor 


12 pages within one yeor $275.00 per page 
285.00 per page 
290.00 per page 
295.00 per page 
310.00 per page 


8 pages within one year 

6 pages within one year 
~4 pages within one year 
Less than 4 pages 


Fractional Pages — Cost per Insertion 


The following rates are quoted for the con- 
venience of advertisers using a series of adver 
tisements of the same size. Rate earned based 
on total space used within one year — 12 issues 


ltime 6times 12 times 
Two-thirds page ..$206.67 $196.67 $190.00 
One-third page 103.33 103.33 98.33 
One-sixth page 51.67 51.67 51.67 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 


Offices and Managers 


H. W. MATEER, Publisher; J. E. Blackburn, Jr 
Director of Circulation; Wallace B. Blood 
Manoger; R. S. Quint, Research Manager 
DISTRICT MANAGERS, D. H. Miller, H. Den 
mead, New York; R. H. Flynn, New England 
F. P. Coyle, R. E. Miller, Philadelphia; C. D 
Wardner, A. F. Tischer, Chicago; E. Smith 
Cleveland; R. C. Maultsby, Atlanta; R. N 
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Results of a Survey by “Electronics” Late in 1944 
Present Use of Electronic Devices | potential Use of Electronic Devices 
796 REPLIES= 100% 796 REPLIES? 100% 
wo. OF 
DEVICES 
— mes = HEATING 17¢ 22.4% 
CONTROL 414 5203 5961 ; 
CONTROL 365 45.9% 
REGULATION 8.7% 413 
REGULATION 115 14.4% 
POWER 23.4% 1793 
CONVERSION 
tl SORTING CONVERSION ne 
vocnne seers wae ai COUNTING, SORTING, mmm. 
a | o 1. ae | 
vl 
MEASUREMENT viBRation 4 | aoe 
9 4% 
oo 7 eo MEASURE MENT . 
; 6 ANALYSIS 240 302% 
] SAFETY iS! 19.0 % 1599 
| Total Electronic Devices Used by 796 Companies 16805 SAFETY 109 13.7% 



















Meveloped in research laboratories, and senting an increase of more than 1,330 war. But this will be nowhere near 
















the work is going on with increasing per cent. the production capacity built up by 
value to industry as a whole. It is estimated that 90 to 95 per War needs. 

| Equipment, supplies and materials cent of this war-electronic gear is com- It is estimated, for instance, that 
bold by the electronics industry include, munication equipment. Foremost are present capacity permits the building 
mamong others, the following items: the devices used in aircraft, such as of 265,000,000 radio tubes. Twenty 
HAcoustic materials | Microphones radio transmitters and receivers, direc- million sets would absorb only about 
pilloys Motors and gen- tion finders, altimeters and blind flying 160,000,000 of these tubes. One need 





pAmplifiers erators . j j 
Antenna towers Motors, recording equipment. Another new and broad not consider the new FM radio as ab- 


pe tenuators Motors, selector- use is radar, in fixed and mobile ground, sorbing much additional capacity be- 




















































































Books, technical, Necdies extting ara aircraft and ship installations. Then cause it is believed that FM and AM 
electronic andallied playback there is the vast quantity used in fixed sets will be built in combinations for 
: Binet materials ar oe and portable field transmitters, radio rages —_ rs come. oo oe a pe 
es, photo-electric Pickups, record in tanks, trucks, jeeps and gun-carriers. do not call for a great number of ad- 
al ey ” Radio transmitters and receivers and ditional components. = =—=— ; 
ante tone Relays systems of intercommunication and Television production is viewed with 
: —— en pe parts public address call for huge production much optimism. However, there are 
ee el ge ge oe as ere 
Drives, cond Walkie-talkie an andie-talkie sets, new device gets into the kind of quan- 
. seutche . Strips, mounting which are miniature transmitter re- tity production which will dig deeply 
liters acne op ceivers, are items needed in great into existing capacity. Wave length 
mers, rection Switches ‘ quantities. Radio finds its way into allotment is still undetermined. Tele- 
enerators, signal Translermers radio gun pointing, both land and marine, in vision cannot be transmitted over 
_ Tubes submarine detection, in aircraft con- phone wires as can radio—so, to get 
~~ Varnishes trol and bomb release and in many a wide spread of service, expensive 
eering eee Waxes | secret devices not yet made public. coaxial cables must be laid point to 
ments, Clectrini wae eee point or radio relay stations must be 
stale, | se Wire. steel Postwar Outlook Hoey time-consuming and expen- 
sive job. 
= The needs of war have served to It is to be expected that there will As an expedient, moving picture film 






hake electronics one of the great in- be considerable recession in the busi- may be used to fill the gap, but this 
Stries of the nation. The 1944 Gov- ness of communication electronics im- will not realize the ambition of tele- 
nment commitments for four billion mediately following the war. The first vising spot news such as athletic 
ollars vorth of electronic equipment market to which manufacturers can events. Moreover, public acceptance 
ring this industry to a dollar volume turn for quantity production is radio. is yet to be proved. The psychological 
bmparable with that of the automo- No home sets have been built since factor of determining the extent of 
€ business in 1941, the textile indus- the spring of 1942. Nineteen forty-one “looking habits” as compared to radio’s 
yin 1929. The 1941 at-factory dollar production was about 13,700,000 sets. listening habits is yet ahead. The 
Melume of electronic business was be- The best estimates point to a ready value of television advertising must be 
ten three hundred and three hundred market of between 17,000,000 and 20,- established before sponsor money will 
md fifty million dollars, 1944 repre- 000,000 sets the first year out of the be available to pay the costs. It may 
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take some years to bring television into 
quantity production. 


In communication electronics there 
remain the markets for commercial 
radio. Police radio will be greatly 
augmented and much present equip- 
ment will be replaced because of the 
proved superiority of FM in this work. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion recently set aside special wave 
lengths for fire departments, where the 
value of radio is well known. Services 
for forestry, geophysical surveying, 
ships, tugs and pleasure craft present 
interesting markets. Railroad installa- 
tions in engine, caboose and dispatch 
towers and for direction of yard switch- 
ing are well out of the experimental 
stage. None of these commercial ap- 
plications, however, is comparable to 
the mass market of home radio as far 
as absorption of industry capacity is 
concerned. 

The foregoing applies to communica- 
tion electronics. The war has given 
immense impetus to non-communication 
electronics and in this latter field the 
art ceases to be an industry and be- 
comes a science, as is geophysics or 
biochemistry. The electron tube is a 
versatile creation which can do things 
which cannot be accomplished by any 
other means. However, it is not the 
panacea for all things which some en- 
thusiastic writers have described. Elec- 
tronics Magazine recently brought to- 
gether all of the functional operations 
which have been successfully accom- 
plished with electronic devices. This 
is the first time such a compilation 
has been made and it is printed here. 


Proven Applications of 
Electronics in Industry 


I—ELECTRONIC HEATING 
Induction 


Ferrous metals: Hardening, annealing 
and heat treating, flowing of tin on tin- 
plate, baking of finishes. Pre-heating for 
welding, forging, spinning, extruding or up- 
setting; stress relief of welds or brazed 
joints, melting. 

Non-ferrous metals: Brazing and solder- 
ing, annealing, melting, and alloying, heat 
treating, degassing of tube electrodes, glass 


to metal seals, melting, welding. 
Processing : Detonating of explosive 
rivets. 
Dielectric 


Abrasive materials: Baking after press- 
ing; baking under pressure, as applied to 
resin bonded materials. 

Foods: Sterilization, pasteurization, de- 
hydration, deactivation of enzymes, cook- 
ing and heating, baking, curing, destroying 
infestations. 

Glass: Laminating, welding glass pipe. 

Impregnated sheet materials: Laminat- 
ing of flat sheets, preheating of stacks of 
sheets, curing of molded shapes. 


Plastic molding materials: Preheating of 
forms for compression and transfer mold- 
ing: heating in molds. 

Rubber: Curing of rubber, curing of 
foam rubber, drying, preheating molding 


compounds containing rubber. 

Sheet plastics: Cooking during manu- 
facture, annealing and heat treating, heat- 
ing for shaping, laminating of sheets, seam 
and edge joining. 

Textiles and papers: Drying of rayon 
cakes, heating of nylon thread, drying of 
cloth and paper, heating rayon to balance 
the cord 

Thin materials: Sealing of containers, 
“sewing” of thermoplastic sheets and fab- 
rics impregnated or coated with thermo- 
plastic materials 

Wood: Gluing, 
ing. 
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bonding, drying, season- 


1I—CONTROL 
Devices for controlling some quantity or 
condition in mechanical, electrical, or 


processing industries. 

Carrier current control: Greater utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities in power systems; 
increased reliability through automatic re- 
mote switching. 

Combustion: Temperature control by 
monitoring color of flame or heated object. 

Flame failure alarm actuated by light of 
flame or conduction through flame. 

Smoke density control by effect of smoke 
particles on light reaching tube. , 

Electrostatic precipitation: Removal of 
dust, smoke particles, fumes, llen, mois- 
ture droplets and other particles from air 
or gases. 

Filament carburization: Vacuum tubes. 

Illumination: Turning lights on and off 
automatically as needed in rooms, for 
ay ao tt ney I processes, etc. 

Induction heating control. 

LAquid level control. 

Load control. 

Motion initiation: Door opening, 
ing fountain control. 

Motion limiting. 

Motor speed control: d-c motors operated 
from a-c lines and vice versa. 

Paint spray control. 

Register control: Performing some opera- 
tion (as cutting, perforating, color print- 
ing, folding) at correct positions on pre- 
viously printed continuous webs or strips 
of cloth, paper, or other material. 

Remote control. 

Switching: carrier current. 

Smoke precipitation. 


drink- 


Synchronization: Power lines and gen- 
erators. 

Temperature control: Heating and tem- 
pering. 

Timing. 

Titration: Controlling the .strength or 


concentration of a substance in solution. 

Train control. 

Welding control: (1) Arce welding—use 
of high-frequency starting spark; motor 
control of electrode feed. (2) Resistance 
welding—electronic control of current and 
timing*for spot, seam, butt, flash and pro- 
jection welding. 


llI—REGULATION 
The regulation of a quantity or process 
to a pre-determined standard of quality, 
quantity, size, etc. 
Generator voltage regulation and excita- 
n. 


Skew: Monitoring fabric threads. 

Speed. 

Slack regulation: as in wire drawing, 
paper and textile machines. 

Temperature. 

Tin flow: in tin plating. 


I1V—POWER CONVERSION AND 
PRIMARY USES 


Electrolytic processing. 

Frequency conversion. 

Inversion: Changing d-c power to a-c. 

Plating. 

Rectification: Changing a-c power to d-c 
power. 


V—COUNTING, SORTING, WEIGHING, 
INSPECTING 


Batching and packaging: by bulk. 

Casting inspection: by sound and x-ray. 

Classification: of cards. 

Conveyor: Counting, sorting, routing. 

Counting. 

Flaw detection: by phototube, sound, x- 
ray. 

Grading: by color and size. 

Location of cable faults, pipe faults, 
hidden metals, broken insulation, etc. 

Metal detection: Underground, in logs or 
boards, in packaged goods, concealed on 
person, etc. 

Microscope inspection, electronic. 

Perforation detection: Pinholes_ in 
plate, rubber sheeting, etc. 


tin 


VI—MOLECULAR VIBRATION USES 
(Sonic and supersonic) 


The phenomenon of induced molecular 
vibration by use of frequencies above the 
audibility of the ear. 

Changing of natural consistencies, such 
as homogenizing. 

Chemical combinations and disintegra- 
tions. 

Emulsification. 

Germ killing. 


Insect destruction. 

Making of colloidal solutions. 
Mizing of powdered metals. 
Underwater signaling. 
Vibration fatigue. 


VII—MEASUREMENT AND ANALYSis 
(By electronic means) 


Balancing machines: Measuring unbal, 
ance of rotating objects. 

Capacitance. 

Case hardening. 

Cable faults. 

Color. 

Conductivity of solutions. 

Current, electric. 

Curve tracing: Spectral and vacuum-tube 
characteristics. 

Density: By measuring amount o! 
transmitted. 

Dielectric properties. 

Distance and location. 

Frequency. 

Flux: Measurement of 
(number of magnetic lines). 

Gas analysis. 

Goedetic and geophysical measurements 

Humidity. 

Impedance. 

Ionization (by Geiger-Muller tubes). 

Light intensity: Duration. 

Meteorology (Radio sonde). 

Movement, displacement recording 

Noise analysis. 

Number, recording. 

Pharmaceutical applications: Bacter 
vitamin counts. pH determinations 

Power, r-f. 

Pressure: Gases and liquids. 

Reactance. 

Reflection: Characteristics 
flecting surfaces. 

Refraction: of glass, solutions, etc. 

Resistance, electrical. 

Reciprocation. 

Rotation: Speed. 

Roughness, surface. 

Smoke density. 

Sound level. 

Strain: Measurements 
“gages.” 

Telemetering, of voltage, current, wat! 
perature, water level, frequency. 

Thickness. 

Time: Recording. 

Titration. 

Transconductance: Vacuum tube. 

Transparency. 

Turbidity. 

Vacuum. 

Vacuum tube faults: Shorts, opens, hu 
noise. 

Velocity. 

Voltage. 

Wave form. 

Weight of physical, 
dimensions. 

X-ray diffration. 


VIII—SAFETY 


Devices which give warning of imprope 
operation in fabrication and processing, “ 
which indicate when a measured quantt 
exceeds set limits. Devices for protect 
of goods, property, life. 

Combustion: Automatic warning of filam 
extinction, turning off of fuel, maintenan« 
of predetermined heat, etc. 

Door opening. 

Fire. 

Flood. ; 

General: Devices listed in above srovl 
may be fitted with alarms e 


light 


the 


Strengt 


of light-re. 


using electron 


chemical, electri 


(lamp, 





horn, etc.). 
Intrusion, by man, animal or object... 
Lighting, automatic control as sa 
measure. 


Machinery, automatic stopping ol. 

Mercury vapor, detection of. 

Over-voltage alarms. 

Poison: Detection of poisonous o! 
fumes. : 

Reflection principle for collision elim! 
tion, etc. 

Smoke detection, : 

Trafic: Automatic stop signals, SP 
warning, light controllers, altimeters, @" 
tion finders, automatic piloting. 

Voltage failure protection. 


“The presumption is not discounte’ 
said Electronics, “that many uses exis 
and will arise which are not show?! 
these lists.” 

Although industrial electronics ™ 
represents between 5 and 10 per °"h 
of the total business it is believed the 
within five to ten years devices for” 
dustry will create as big a business * 
radio presents today. 
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ELECTRONICS AND RADIO INDUSTRIES 





Radar, Radio 


The War Production Board an- 
nounced in April, 1945, that average 
monthly delivery of radio and radar 
equipment in 1944 was $223,344,000, an 
aggregate of $2,680,128,000. These fig- 
ures include radio and radar end equip- 
ment only and exclude such items as 
power equipment, tubes, test equip- 
ment, wire communications and miscel- 
laneous equipment, unless incorporated 
in the end equipment. 


Deliveries to the Armyin March, 1945, 


were $112,425,000 and to the Navy, 
$103,253,000. The undelivered balance 
on outstanding prime contracts as of 
April 1, 1945, was $2,571,920,000, of 
which $1,444,785,000 was specified for 
delivery in the next six months. This 
would require monthly deliveries of 
$240,797,000. 


Associations 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. 


Radio Manufacturers Association, 
1317 “F” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
Unless otherwise stated, 


ments, lightface. 


printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


Electrical Contracting, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 17,182; (gross), 
18,019. Electrical contractors, dealers and 
employes, 7,214; industrial, 6,136; util- 
ities, 598; inspectors, architects, building 
contractors, 1,579; wholesalers and sales- 
Less 





men, 796; others, 1,061. Gross rates 

than 2 pages, $360; 2 pages, $340; 4 pages, 

$325; 6 pages, $310; 8 pages, $300; 12 

pages, $280. Fractional rates— 

Times 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 1/6 Page 
1 $240.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
6 216.67 113.34 60.00 
12 200.00 108.34 56.67 

Standard yellow, orange, orange-red, 

green, blue, $55; bleed, $40. 


For additional data see page 213. 


Electronic Industries, 480 Lexington Ave., 











New York 17. Published by Caldwell- 
‘lements, Ine. Est. 1942. Subscription, 

$3. Trim size, 75%x10%. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 25th preceding. Forms close 

Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

14,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $115.00 $ 57.50 
6 220.00 112.50 57.50 

Be 210.00 110.00 56.25 

7 rd red, blue, green or yellow, $50; 

hlieer 5 
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Electronic Preview, 1 Madison Ave., New 


York 10. Published by Leo Chanin. Est. 

1945. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 

7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 10th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 30,000. 

tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
6 280.00 145.00 80.00 
12 270.00 140.00 75.00 


Standard red, blue, yellow, green, orange, 


$65; bleed, $50 


Blectronics, 330 W 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
Est. 1930. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
83,x115 Type page, 7x10. Published 
20th preceding. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 23,434; 
(gross), 25,190. Electron and allied equip- 
ment mfrs., 4,712; management, operation 
and maintenance, 2,450; distribution, 1,013; 
service, 1,334; industrial, 4,708; educa- 
tion, 1,238; U. S., 3,448; others, 4,462. 
Rates based on total space used in one 
year—Less than 4 pages, $310; 4 pages, 
$295; 6 pages, $290; 8 pages, $285; 12 
pages, $275. 

Standard yellow, 
green, blue, $65; 


orange, orange-red, 
bleed rate, $50. 


data see insert between 


For additional 
pages 224-5. 
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PM and Television, 511 Fifth Ave. New 


York 17. Published by F. M. Co. Est 
1940. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7%x 
10%. Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. 


Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 6,000. Rates—l1 page, $195; 
; pages, $180; 6 pages, $165; 12 pages, 
150 


Standard (red), $50; bleed, $20. 


@ 


Proceedings of I.R.E., 303 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by Institute of 
Radio Engineers, Inc. Est. 1913. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 8%xll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 6th. Forms close 
lst preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 13,224; (gross), 15,351. Mfrs. 
of radio and allied equipment, 4,135; man- 
agement, operation and maintenance, 
2,127; industrial, 683; U. S., 2,564; educa- 





tion, 1,106; others, 2,914. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $165.00 $120.00 $ 64.00 
6 140.00 100.00 54.00 
12 125.00 90.00 50.00 


Standard red, $40. 
For additional data see pages 227-8. 


QST, 38 La Salle Rd. West Hartford, 
Conn. Published by American Radio Re- 
lay League, Inc. Est. 1915. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page 5%x8-1/3. Published 20th preceding. 
Forms close 25th 2nd preceding. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 54,577. Rates—1 page, $520; 
6 pages, $390; 12 pages, $360. 


= 


Radio Craft, 25 W. Broadway, New York 
7. Published by Radcraft Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 








counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec. 1944, 

44,495; (gross), 45,758. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $432.00 $216.00 $108.00 
6 410.40 205.20 102.60 
12 388.80 194.40 97.20 


Standard color, $60. 


Radio-Electronic Engineering, 185 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Ziff- 
Davis Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Trim size, 8% 
x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 20th of 2nd pre- 





ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 

tion, 8,000. Rates, consecutive inser- 

tions— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $116.00 $ 59.00 
6 184.00 107.00 54.00 
12 170.00 98.00 50.00 

Standard color, $40 ;bleed, 15%. 
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(See also Building: Municipalities and Counties) 





Construction’s major tasks in 1944 ported for 1943 to $2,900,000,000, the Equipment 


were three-fold, according to Engineer- 
ing News-Record—building the over- 
seas bases and facilities to support our 
military advances; providing essential 
military and civilian projects at home; 
and establishing a backlog of planned 
projects. 

Essential home front construction 
saw some easing of restrictions on steel 
and partial easing of restrictions on 
construction equipment, but lumber, 
trucks, power shovels, tractors, motors 
and other critical equipment and labor 
remained tight. As a result, estimated 
overall new construction volume of only 
$2,900 million was put under contract. 
Of this total, $1,729,753,000 was for 
heavy engineering projects, 43.5 per 
cent below the $3,061,844,000 for 1943. 

The third major task confronting the 
industry, postwar planning, added $11,- 
513,941,000 in proposed new postwar 
projects, and moved projects aggregat- 
ing $4,406,023,000 into the “plans under 
way or completed” stage. Proposed 
project volume in 1944 topped that re- 
ported in 1943 by 126 per cent, and 
brought the two-year cumulative total 
to $16,615,028,000. The planning stage 
total for 1944 was 168 per cent above 


| 1948 volume and it built the backlog 


of projects in this stage of development 
to $6,053,983,000. 

The estimated total volume of con- 
struction work started in 1944 declined 
42 per cent from the $5,000,000,000 re- 


lowest total for any year since 1933. 
Federal work continued as the major 
source of continental United States con- 
struction, accounting for $1,410,000,000, 
or 48.5 per cent of the total estimate, 
but it dropped 60 per cent from the 
1943 federal total of $3,520,000,000, 
which was 70 per cent of that year’s 
total volume. State and municipal con- 
struction, $405,000,000, gained 35 per 
cent over 1943, but amounted to only 
14 per cent of the year’s construction. 
Public construction, $1,815 million, was 
52 per cent below 1943. 


Construction volume for the first half 
of 1945 was $876,155,000, within 2 per 
cent of the 1944 figure. Volume in June 
was up sharply. Private construction 
during the first half was $256,855,000, 
28 per cent above 1944, but public 
works, $619,300,000 was 10 per cent 
lower. Federal volume, $487,306,000, 
declined 16 per cent, while state and 
municipal was $131,994,000, a gain of 
21 per cent. 

Construction during the first half 
was divided as follows: 


1945 Pet 

$(000) Gain 

Waterworks 22,219 40) 
SeE@WeraMe ...ccce; 15,584 6 
DEE ctceteawuexe .. 13,565 93 
Highways ...... ties 107,582 — 2 
Earthwork, waterways. 21,066 —37 
Buildings, Public ........ 324,871 — 8 
DE deorbdcdaaas . 190,205 120 
Commercial ...... 55,175 —41 
Unclassified 205,717 —21 


The value of construction machinery 
shipped in 1944 was about $820,000,000, 
according to the War Production Board. 
This was a gain of $100,000,000 over 
19438. 

Tracklaying tractors produced in 
1944 constituted 37 per cent of total 
production and were valued at approxi- 
mately $300,000,000. The 1944 produc- 
tion program called for 37,041 units, 
of which 34,066 were produced. In 
addition 4,801 Class II tractors were 
produced by military facilities at 
Decatur, Ill., and Berwick, Pa. Sched- 
uled production for 1945, not including 
that from plants operated by the mili- 
tary, is 38,583 units. 

Allied tractor equipment produced in 
1944 amounted to about 10 per cent of 
the industry’s total productidn, with a 
dollar value of approximately $85,000,- 
000. Production of chief items in 1944 
and amounts scheduled for 1945 are: 


Tractor-mounted cranes and shovels: 
1944, 9,359 units; 1945, 5,400 units. 
*Dozers: 1944, 28,268 units, including 
production at Berwick, Pa.; 1945, 
22,000 units, exclusive of Berwick 
production Tractor-mounted winches: 
1944, 8,039 units; 1945, 9,040 units. 

Power cranes and shovels accounted 
for about 25 per cent of the industry’s 
1944 production, and comprised 2,739 
truck-mounted units and 7,313 crawler- 
mounted units. The 1945 schedule calls 
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CATALOG SERVICE 
for sellers and buyers in the ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION market 


Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
a elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





SWEET’S FILE, ENGINEERING 


This file, one of seven Sweet’s Files (see opposite page), 
serves the heavy construction field. The 1946 issue of 
Sweet's File, Engineering, will contain essential infor- 
mation on the products and services of 326 companies. 
Their catalogs, totalling approximately 2,700 


. ° ~ 
are filed in 7 


Construction Equipment 


excavating, hauling and hoisting 
piling 
welding 


Mechanical Equipment 


material handling 

power transmission 

electrical 

pumps and compressors 

pipe and fittings 

valves and traps 

measuring and controlling 

miscellaneous equipment and 
supplies 


Materials 


metals 

masonry 

glass 

heat insulation, sound control 
refractories 

roofing and siding 

flooring 


paints, finishes, waterproofing 





Structural Equipment 


standard buildings 
structural systems 

doors and windows 
partitions and fences 
skylights and ventilators 
chimneys 

plate construction and tanks 


Plant Utilities 


power generation 

water conditioning and heat 
transfer equipment 

air conditioning and refrigeration 

lighting 

protection and communication 


Service Equipment 


sanitary equipment 
storage equipment 
office equipment 
safety equipment 


Contractors and Special Services 


general contractors 
specialty contractors 
engineers and testing services 


pages, 


sections and 38 sub-sections as At 





Distribution 


Annual distribution of this file is directed according to 
current conditions and needs of the market and is re. 
ported to clients in detail in a confidential printed list, 
Offices and individuals who receive Sweet’s Files ar 
selected primarily on consideration of function and buy. 
ing importance, rather than of title. 

Sweet's File, Engineering, is distributed to designer 
and builders of industrial plants, public works (includ: 
ing streets, highways, bridges, dams, reservoirs, water. 
front developments, sewerage systems, etc.) and utilities 
(including central stations, gas plants and mains, water 
supply systems, airports, railroad construction, pip 
lines, etc.). These include consulting engineers; eng. 
neering contractors; state, municipal and corporation 
engineers. 


Total distribution — 7,000 files. 


Issuance 

Sweet’s File, Engineering, is scheduled for issuane 
early in the year. The time required for its compilation 
and production necessitates the settlement of plan: 
and the receipt of orders well in advance of the dix 
tribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 

From Sweet's Catalog Service 

Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs it 
Sweet's to study and compare the advantages of cow 
peting products, to determine which of them best mee 
their specific requirements — to select those whit! 
appear to be worth further inquiry or, as is often th 
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case, to decide at once which shall be specified or ordereé 

Having in mind the particular kind of buying acti 
you want your prospects to take, you should make su" 
that the catalog you will file and distribute in Sweet’ 
contains information of the kind and amount that wi 
prompt them to take it. Your catalog in Sweet's shoulé 
anticipate questions most likely to be asked by you 
prospects regarding product forms, characteristics, pe 
formance and use. It should contain more than bne 
allusions to these important subjects. It should mak 
all necessary use of text, tables, illustrations and dit 
grams to demonstrate them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and desig? © 
essential product information which is to be dis! ributed 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members “ 
Sweet’s consulting staff. Their services are available 












clients without extra charge. 
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Why Sweet's is Preferred 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been voted 
the most useful sources of product information. Buyers 
prefer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet's, 
rather than in individually-bound form, because any of 
the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
instantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
filed in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being auto- 
matically varie 4 prevent the specification of obsolete 
items and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet's save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


Charges 


\ uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
Sweet’s Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
a base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
specifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
bution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
from two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
as little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
use of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
“Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 


includ: , 
charge scale will be sent on request. 


water- 


Sweet's Charges Include 

Catalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 

Catalog aaa, PYO service excepted (see below). 

Catalog filing and distribution. 


Use of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet's 
File for Builders. 


Sweet's Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


suanece 
vilation 
plan: 
he dis 
Special Services 


For information and charges on special requirements 
involving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
etc., communicate with Printing Department, Sweet's 
Catalog Service, New York office. 


Printing Specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 83 x 11 in. 
'E Stock — white coated. 
dered. Typography — as desired. 
r actio ff’ Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 
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houl Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 


ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
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in brie! less covered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 
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PYO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


-sign olf Specia! charges, lower than those for the complete service, 
-ibutelf *PPly to catalogs er by clients and delivered to 


im SWeet’s re; : . ‘Le 
bers ets ready for filing. Charges on request. 
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able Nore Obtain complete mechanical specifications from 
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POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS WITH PLANS UNDERWAY OR COMPLETED—JAN. ‘43 THROUGH JUNE ‘45 


As Reported to Engineering News-Record (Thousands of Dollars) 
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—_—- - —— —~- ~ ———- —— ALL 
Streets Federal CONSTRUCTION 
Water- Earth- and Un- Gov't. Indus. Comm’. ee ——__~-- -—- 

States works Sewerage Bridges work Reads Buildings classified Work Bridges Bldgs. Bldgs. classified Private Public Total States 
Me... 50 650 7 25 32,350 3,555 50 1,450 1450 36,747 =: 38,197... Me. 
N.H.. 233 246 158 200 3,779 5,485 603 4415 255 5273 10,101 15,374 ......N.H, 
. ae 435 1,365 =i 1,048 1,625 1,125 150 850 850 5,598 6,448 . Vt. 
Mass 24,342 28,172 4,933 25 36,425 34,863 23,561 150 1,795 18,205 5O 20,050 152,521 re Mass 
R.1.. 500 940 25 15 045 4,025 300 224 4,920 10,710 80 15,710 7,250 22,960 ....... RI, 
Conn 1,450 12,441 3,047 32 73,117 13,657 4,294 15 1.208 35,208 75 36,491 108,038 144,529 .. .Cona, 
New Eng. 27,010 43,814 8,730 297 147,864 63,210 29,330 539 8,525 70,838 460 79,824 320,255 400,079 . .New Eng. 
N.Y 115,071 186,897 159,408 $523 203,173 450,937 234,054 23,976 29,770 264,226 150 294,146 1,448,063 1,742,209 N.Y, 
N.J 3,919 8.812 7,120 1,000 67,495 41,614 5,548 150 8,270 11.758 5,475 25,503 135,508 161,011 N.J 
Ps 48,106 84,121 47,780 1,485 197,430 58.452 184,42! 50 «3,195 41,534 659 45,438 621,795 667,233 ........Pa, 
Md 20,105 20,857 17,264 58,693 $2,559 5,582 5,533 3.975 37,315 41,290 155,060 196,350 | 
D.C 8,402 7,931 5,950 2,500 34,400 3,425 740 13,770 13,770 63,348 77,118 D.C, 
Ded ‘ 25,000 : . . - 25,000 25000 ... Del. 
Mid. Ad 195,603 308,618 262,522 13,508 651,191 586,987 430,345 29,659 50 45,210 368,693 6,284 420,147 2,448,774 2,868,921 ... Mid. Ad. 
Dian: 3116 5560 12,001 350 19,262 20,097 ay <unesin: canes OID cceuss 4600 69,937 74,537 ....... Va. 
W. Ve 130 10,336 98! 280 = 4,552 2,595 8,048 am ee 200 «27,522. 27,722 .....W. Va 
N.C 1,224 1,435 27! 362 3,025 102 210 12,628 = 1,356 14,194 6,423 20,617°......N.C. 
8. C.. 1,355 1,188 634 8,655 17,250 1,201 12,508 450 589 13,547 30,283 43,830 . S.C. 
Gs.... 716 663 1,542 6,189 308 5,050 12,550 2,144 19,744 9,418 29,162 ........Ga, 
iene 10,898 43,138 16,999 1,049 15,916 26,184 26,808 150 2.800) 6,000 2,950 140,992 149,942 ........Fla. 
Boos 165 920 257 « 2,248 22,271 200 suds 1,200 1,577 2,777 26,051 838 Ala. 
Miss... 654 1,086 640 769 3,098 150 a wivese “Sebdee ehenee 250 985 1,235 7,567 Miss. 
BS. ee 790 7,426 75 210 700 3,395 neers 7,275 =-:1,194 8,469 17,985 26,454 La, 
Ky... 70 176 8,639 - 41,759 200 De -wdedve weunbh 200 - 2318 2,698 50,943 $3,551 Ky 
Tenn 867 18,656 374 800 12,825 9,160 200 3850 2.4” 54 6,795 42 882 49,677 Tenn, 
Seuth 19,985 91,483 40,895 3,458 110,919 119,516 ee ssscee 22,058 44,353 16,708 83,119 430,013 $13,132 
Obio 26,044 94,652 113,213 16,770 221,106 157,290 ASE eee 20,392 31,435 40,861 92,888 708,969 801,857 . Ohio 
lod. 550 40,066 0,845 11,967 39,828 21,225 Se aeenée edecds 40 9,355 6,773 16,168 143,692 159,860 . Ind 
il 65,797 141,434 77,760 20,231 321,281 93,836  nutide nda 1,030 19,900 1,110 22,040 817,144 839,184.. Ill 
Wis 2,602 20,550 8,905 204 13,962 28,538 11,331 mee. Og 1,350 6,095 2,046 9,491 86,092 95,583 . Wis 
Mich 30,999 109,100 9,554 7,934 62,320 144,515 142,774 3,500 . 300 «4,865 6,919 12,084 507,196 519,280 Mich 
Mid. West 125,992 405,802 219,267 57,106 658,497 445,404 351,025 3,500 . 23,112 71,850 57,709 152,671 2,263,093 2,415,764 ..Mid. West 
Mina 6,643 11,292 7.193 20,000 »=13,402 22,72 11,028 ...... 9,480 13,760 1,689 24,929 92,281 117,210 Minn 
lowa 1,370 8,221 6,386 1,206 7,420 4,254 5,625 700 1,888 80 2,668 34,772 37,440 lowa 
iced 2,982 13,929 4,922 285 36,639 13,303 De Gasene \eslenes 990 21,865 9,570 32,425 96,595 129,020 Mo 
xine 664 210 25 8,970 De usnvdihs 144 8,970 ...... NO: wenisse 2,598 6,668 10,613 17,281 Ark 
N.D.. 415 1,065 30 1,530 60 740 75 : ; 1,105 1.105 3,915 5,020 . N.D 
Te Meees 1,654 437 SO 25 3°5 51 350 592 942 3,142 4,084 .. S$. D 
Neb... 5,893 871 600) 1,885 21,849 2.590 DT escees esses 66s . 1,150 1,287 2,437 34,610 37,047 . Neb 
Kan. . 3,875 2,230 876 992 3,751 3,576 Tn Geien gilledics 40 1,900 5,062 7,002 15,563 22,565 Kan 
Okla 12,918 3,901 1,665 3,259 1,990 5,844 29,790 3,234 ” 3,360 14,499 2,639 20,498 59,367 79,865 Okla 
ins engeshee 6,206 30,530 13,885 243,788 134,967 74,976 48,347 175,988 50 57,147 116,120 9,769 183,086 592,699 775,788 Tex 
Moat. 206 2,495 55,000 ; 2,000 180 Ee eancte -ébeee 40 .. : 584 624 60,531 61,155 , Mont. 
Wiibeteecscens. esnas 450 785 , 1,995 450 ibe 921 921 3 680 4,601 . Wyo 
Colo 14,274 1,190 30 sus 12,788 550 BE e6ics6: seeene 250 2,400 1,529 4,179 29,966 34,145 Colo. 
N. M 785 ae rs 75 600 1,150 eres fe ms sal 2,685 2,685 N. M, 
W. of Miss 97,885 76,821 91,477 281,880 238,786 131,031 122,539 188,192 “50 76,077 173,932 37,425 287,484 1,040,419 1,327,903 .W. of Miss. 
0 535 792 aa? ecbeeese 1,600 1,359 35 eer 200 1,300 494 1,994 $,021  aiawe Idaho 
i bevesedes 3,714 4,466 809 91 8,885 922 470 6.8 s66ees 100 1,400 : 1,500 19,357 SE wcasase Utab 
csdievsses 6660s spunk Seeneenn a sackbhake- sacdeuns GOP cccece 40 ee debaae 1,965 6,961 Tt Aru. 
| eee 4,500 21,996 33,318 | eee eee Me wesas 550 66, 66,978 Nev. 
Wash. 13,448 16,734 17,824 1,584 95,552 24,865 a 26 - «esse 6,7 4,935 1,281 13,006 180,272 SD esaace Wasb. 
Ore... 2,485 16,37: 8,690 40,087 41,492 13,723 Se See cccece 495 2,980 1,805 $280 123,508 128,788 ...... - Ore. 
Calif..... 31,701 90,804 25,710 718,633 146,169 130,642 100,742 702,016 .... 23,625 51,632 1,035 76,292 1,244,401 1,320,693 .. . .Calif 
Far West $1,883 129,204 782,391 333,947 177,675 112,615 745,374 ...... 31,250 64,722 4,615 100,587 1,645,948 1,746,535 ... Far West 
U.S $18,358 1,055,742 681,124 1,138,640 2,141,204 1,523,823 1,089,611 967,264 100 206,233 794,298 123,201 1,123,832 8,148,502 9,272,334 .......U.5. 

34,671 154,040 191,648 369,694 87,604 DE «csces . Moabas 7,385 12,085 23,582 43,052 953,023 996,075 . Canade 
for 4,736 truck- and 6,808 crawler- it is very doubtful that equipment vestment in plant inventory per $1,000 


mounted units. 

On the remaining items of construc- 
tion machinery, motor graders were the 
only kind for which production was 
scheduled in 1944 and is again being 
scheduled in 1945. The 1945 program 
calls for 5,126 motor graders as com- 
pared with production of 3,863 units 
in 1944, 

Engineering News-Record predicted 
that the construction industry is likely 
to be faced with a shortage of good 
equipment, rather than the reverse. 

Since Pearl Harbor, all new con- 
struction equipment has gravitated, by 
purchase or recapture, into the hands 
of the Army and Navy. Now, the great 
pool of equipment owned by the Corps 
of Engineers is being broken up, the 
good machines going abroad, and those 
not so good being used for troop train- 
ing and for airbase and cantonment 
maintenance. This pool therefore will 
not be hanging over the postwar mar- 
ket, as some manufacturers have 
feared. 

Plainly, the concern with respect to 
construction equipment in the immedi- 
ate postwar period should not be with 
an over-supply, but with a shortage; 
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shipped abroad will ever be brought 
back, and it seems certain that the 
equipment left in this country will be 
worn out on essential maintenance be- 
fore the war ends. 

Under such circumstances, equip- 
ment might be a limiting factor in 
getting a large postwar construction 
program under way quickly. The pres- 
sure therefore would be in the direc- 
tion of a boom in construction equip- 
ment manufacture, rather than of a 
slump. Here is another phase of post- 
war planning that will soon need con- 
sideration. 


The Highway Field 


The highway field, embracing the de- 
sign, construction and maintenance of 
highways, bridges, streets and grade 
separations, airport grading and sur- 
facing, is divided into six divisions— 
Federal, State, County and Municipal 
highway departments, airports, and 
highway contractors. 

The factors that distinguish the high- 
way field are its economic stability (its 
funds are not dependent on private in- 
vestment); its large purchases of 
equipment and materials; its large in- 


of construction volume, and the high 
ratio of equipment maintenance e- 
penditures to construction outlay. 

The amount of highway construction 
has shown a sharp decline in the past 
four years. Practically the only work 
carried out has been that essential to 
the war effort. 

Funds for a $1,673,250,000 postwar 
construction program were provided 
by the Federal-Aid Highway of 1944 
This appropriation is for a three-yeal 
program, broken down on an annual 
basis as follows: 


(Add 000 

Federal Aid System................$225,% 
Secondary or feeder roads.........-. 150,00 
Federal Aid highways in urban |. . 
SE cs cramdetiahtandunnwcspecehs’ 125,0 
National forest highways......... 37,50 
National Park roads..... Tr — 
SU ge dl a 3 10,00 
Indian reservation roads........ 6,00 


The first three items must be match 
by the states on a 50-50 basis. 

The 1944 Federal Aid Highway A“ 
marks a new period in highway devel 
opment in the United States, in tha 
it requires the designation of two ne¥ 
highway systems in addition to the 
existing Federal Aid system. 

One system is to be the Nation# 
System of Interstate Highways 
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ROADS AND 
STREETS 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


The policy of Roads and Streets since its founding forty years ago 
has been to secure first-hand stories on engineering achievements 
n highway construction; to disseminate information, experience, 
plans and data; and to interprete to its readers trends and de- 
velopments in the industry. Since the rapid growth of the use of 
the airplane, construction of landing fields and flight strips has 
become one of the major editorial features of Roads and Streets. 


The editors are all. engineers, listed in Who’s Who in Engineer- 
ing, and authors of many technical books used by contractors and 
engineers in the field. 


MARKET 


The present postwar plan calls for 1% billion dollars to be appro- 
priated by the Federal Government with an equal amount from 
the States for a period of three years, thus bringing expenditures 
to one billion dollars a year. For airport development the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee calls for expendi- 
tures of $700,000,000 ; $650,000,000 to be used in the United States, 


ind $50,000,000 for projects in U.S. possessions. 


The American 


mediate need for construction on main highways estimated at 


Association of Highway Officials reports an im- 













218,292,898, plus $809,034,948 for bridge work. This reveals a 
total of over $7,000,000,000. 


Gasoline taxes, motor vehicle taxes and Federal funds make the 
Highway Industry one of the most stable in the Nation. 


COVERAGE 


Roads and Streets reaches the “top man”—the man who speci- 
hes and buys equipment. The flexibility of its controlled circulation 
It is distributed to 
Federal, State, City and County Engineers; Road and Street Con- 
‘ractors; City Managers; Airport Managers, and others concerned 
vith specifying and buying equipment and materials. CCA dis- 
tribution, 21,000. 


assures up-to-dateness and eliminates waste. 


Also publishers of 


CAMINOS Y CALLES 


CATALOGO DE EQUIPO PARA 
CAMINOS 


MANUAL DE 
INGENIERIA SANITARIA 


WATER WORKS & SEWERAGE 





NEW YORK * 


See Exports and Imports) 
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for there is no reconversion problem in the highway field. 
is immediate need for Trucks, Shovels, Crushers, Graders, Tractors, 
Rollers, Scrapers, Tires, Materials, Supplies, and every other type 
of road building equipment. 


The $7,000,000,000 Highway Industry 
Leads the POSTWAR VWlarket 


There 


POWERS’ 
ROAD & STREET 
CATALOG 








POWERS’ CATALOG—Purpose 


The purpose of this book is to place in the hands of the men 
who have to build and maintain roads, streets and airports, con- 
struct bridges and handle heavy excavation jobs, a book easy to 
carry about, which gives all necessary information, including speci- 
fications, on construction equipment. It is a service book and 


Buyers’ Guide. 


CONTENTS 


The book contains complete Catalog information for highway 
and airport construction and maintenance. Equipment specifica- 
tions and other data are most useful to the “man on the job”. It 
is indexed for ready reference, and contains a classified Buyers’ 
Guide, a Trade Name and Manufacturers’ Index, and a Directory 
of Dealers and Distributors. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Over 10,000 copies are distributed annually to Road and Street 
Contractors; Federal, State, County and City Engineers; City and 
Airport Managers, and Equipment Dealers. The average number 
of users per copy is ten, a total of 100,000 users. The cost to the 
advertisers is very low—2c per copy distributed—less than the 


cost of a stamp for a letter. 








USE BOTH PUBLICATIONS for complete coverage of this 
vast industry. Roads and Streets for your display ad- 
vertising and changirg copy—your prestige builder. 
Powers’ Catalog to place detailed equipment information 
where it will be most convenient for use of the buyer. 


The Highway Industry will solve many unemployment 


problems. Thousands of men return to, or enter for the 
first time, this ever needed, ever growing, stable 
industry. 











330 SOUTH WELLS STREET °* 
CLEVELAND °* 


PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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RECORD OF POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION PLANNING PROGRESS BY CLASS OF WORK—THROUGH JUNE 28, 1945. 

















(Thousands of Dollar-) 6 
Plans Completed Total Total 
Ready for Bids Plans Total Plans 
(Plans complete, Complete Financing Ready or Started Including 
Class of Work financing and site ready, Held up by Complete Partially Including Plans 
all legal obstacles Land, Legal Planning Ready Plans Started or 
removed) or Financing Unfinished for Bids Completed Completed 
Waterworks $ 53,062 $ 6,240 $ 33,128 $ 92,430 $ 518,358 $$ 746,334 
Sewerage. ... 72,812 91,483 79 ; 756 244,051 1,055, 742 1, 247,233 
Bridges... le oa cae aah 26 ,669* 15,183* 21,400 63,252 681,221 939 , 668 
etwas, Drainage....... 26,828 167 ,330 36,123 230 , 281 1,138,610 6,711,565 
Streets & Roads............ 25,611* 35 ,365* 113 ,038 174,014 2,141,204 3,262,015 
Unclassified, Public....... 45,558 32,976 65,7 144, 280 1,089 611 3,025 ,580 
Private. 40,615 25 10,434 51,185 123,201 469 ,094 
Buildings, Public...... 132,090 40,910 204 , 293 377 , 293 1,523,823 3,317,637 
Commercial . ' 289 ,040 5,795 80 , 365 375, 200 794,298 1,246,475 
. Industrial. ....... 31,697 180 35,518 67 ,395 206 , 233 473 ,407 
, ees $743 ,982* $395 , 487* $679,912 $1,819,381 $9,272,334 $21, 439,008 


* $400,000,000 Federal-Aid highway and $400,000,000 state matching funds not included in these totals bocause Federal Aid Appropriation bill not scheduled 
" is declared over, or the War with Japan ends 


to go before Congress until the “ 


State of Emergency 


—Engineering News-Record 








necting the principal metropolitan equipment-buying unit in the highway 7 ae power control, | 
areas, cities, and industrial areas and field. States, counties, cities, towns and Kettles ...........------....sssseeee. 


to serve the national defense and is not 


new National interstate system is to be 
included in the Federal Aid systems, 


to exceed 40,000 miles in extent. The materials and equipment. —. = Mowers, tractor-drawn, also attach 

; inci- i indivi igh- nn OPT TTT 

other system is to consist of the princi approximately 10,000 individual 1g Mowers, power units, also attach 
pal secondary and feeder roads, includ- way contracting firms, which include “ ments ...............00..cceese00s. 43 
ing farm-to-market roads, rural free paving, grading, bridge, airport, and (il Distributors on 4-wheel trucks. | 

delivery mail and feeder bus routes, excavating contractors. More than pump Units ......................... 
either outside or inside municipalities 8,000 engineers and officials represent ——. bao loaders and mixers, 
ess than 5,000 population. Since the the economic buying and specifying Paving Units, finishers, for asphalt. | 

0 ’ pop . ; 

power of the highway field. Some 3,000 Rollers, gasoline-powered ............ ‘ 
cosecccesecs 4 


both the $225,000,000 and the $125,000,- : ; DEE <Ac0 inna dancuadsaauawiewadiene bs 
000 appropriations noted above, will be ucts. About 3,000 other units with buy- Shovels, asoline, %-cu. yd. or less 
available for expenditure on this sys- ing power, such as townships and towns Shovein’ baa %-cu, yd. Pas 
tem. of importance, are also factors. Snow Plows, power-driven, two and 
a SEE ciccneduidedneneettecss 
State Highway Departments have Although there are some 3,066 coun- S40W, Plows, power-driven, Roto 
been engaged for months on the engi- ties in the United States, less than Snow Plows, power. road w iigwaia’ 


neering work for this postwar con- 
struction. Progress, however, has been 
slow because so many of the engineers 
and skilled assistants are now in the 
armed forces. The accompanying 
table, compiled by the American Road 
Builders’ Association shows the Fed- 
eral Aid Apportionment by states, the 
total funds available, and the status 
of planning on May 1, 1945. 


In no division of the engineering con- 
struction field is such a wide variety of 
equipment and machinery used. A par- 
tial classification includes power shovels, 
cranes and drag lines, scrapers, rollers, 
graders, road patrols, drilling equip- 
ment, concrete paving equipment, trac- 
tors, trucks, other hauling equipment, 
pile drivers, hoists, wire rope, derricks, 
pumping equipment, asphalt and tar 
paving equipment, light plants, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel equipment, 
screens, snowplows, crushers, etc. 
Among the materials used are Port- 
land Cement road aggregates, asphalt, 
tar timber, calcium chloride, culverts, 


townships are also large purchasers of 


lesser officials recommend as well as 
buy and specify a large volume of prod- 


2,500 of them are definite buying units, 
according to Roads and Streets. In five 
states all rural roads are administered 
by the state highway departments, 
while 25 states have state and county 
organizations, six have states and town 
systems, and 12 have three systems— 
state, county and township. In addi- 
tion to these rural systems, all states 
contain municipal organizations which 
have charge of urban streets, and half 
of the states have further independent, 
or quasi-independent, divisions within 
the county, such as commissioners’ dis- 
tricts, and special assessment districts, 
both rural and urban. From 1931 to 
1936, inclusive, 171,932 miles of local 
roads were shifted to state control. 
Since then, additional mileage has been 
transferred. The recently released bien- 
nial report of the California Division of 
Highways inventoried 8,060 units of 
equipment. 


Valued at $6,431,000 on June 30, 
1944, some of the principal types were: 


Loaders for trucks, traveling, power 
Loaders, bucket and belt, power.... 


Rollers, pull-type, multiple tires.... 
Scarifiers, attachments 
Scarifiers, 4-wheel 


Snow Plows, blade and V-type........ 
Tractors, wheel-type 
Tractors, crawler, gasoline.......... ‘ 
Tractors, crawler, diesel........... 
Trailers, pneumatic tires, cargo... 
UGE, GOR GOB ccccccceccccdcs 


Other states own almost as muc! 
New York has 3,000 units valued « 
$1,500,000 and Pennsylvania has 8,45) 
pieces worth $3,000,000. 


South America 


There was a time not long ago whe! 
it was cheaper for Costa Rica in tim 
of a rice shortage to import from 
Saigon, China, via Hamburg and th 
Panama Canal, rather than to brit 
it from its neighbor Nicaragua, * 
cerding to the Inter-American. 

Highway transportation, and mor 
particularly the Pan-American Hig” 
way, has changed this. 

Caminos Y Calles Magazine sai 
“South America is moving much fast 
than the U.S. realizes, because of tram 
portation improvements and new ©” 
struction of roads and airport !andit 








bridge steel, ete. To service this equip- Passenger cars, station wagons, and 7 
ment wire rope, gasoline, lubricating expresses (trucks up to 2-ton ca- _. fields. 
: . PGE DP cheb ec eeesesesesecsoosocreeos * : 
oils and greases, rubber hose, belting, qrucks 2 io id-ton capacity.......... 678 From every country Caminos Calle 
drill steel and bits, welding rods, oxygen Air Compressors, gasoline............ 20 reported new highway activities 9 
: Alp COGMIDTORBOTE, GOBER. cc ccccccccecce 13 ° 4 Jace 
and acetylene gas are among the prin- Angiedozers .................onlllll, 83 projected work; the importan’ P 
a See. Drills, for rock, also pavement break. > ‘held by airways and the need for me 
Highway contractors, while they are ers,’ air—gasoline ...........-...+++. g1 and improved landing fields; : <a 
i ; Graders, pull-type ........0-.eeeeeeees 133 en us nee onsiruc 
the prime prospects for construction Graders, tractor-type, power control, enormous need for road c iments u 
equipment, do not represent the only PT Seen ciucueon weekend s9 equipment, engineering instr! p 
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_ Wy struction industry ... use ACP regional 
oe CONSTRUCTION DIGEST publications in your promotion program. 
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and small tools. Need for specific 
equipment includes trucks, tractors, 
grading equipment, air compressors 


and tools, rock and gravel plants, con- 
crete mixers, bituminous equipment 
and repair parts, shovels, bulldozers, 
corrugated pipe and engineering in- 
struments. 

The publication gives the following 
figures: 

Argentina: Plans of the government 
call for the expenditure on highways 
of $25,600,000 per year for the 5-year 
period 1945-1949. 

Bolivia: This country has _ 7,400 
miles of road in service practically 
none of which is good. Government 
plans call for the construction within 
the next 8 years of 3,500 miles of im- 
proved highway. A $9,500,000 contract 
was let in July, 1945, to American 
firms for building a 250-mile highway 
from Santa Cruz to Cochabamba. Sur- 
veys are now under way for a 297-mile 
highway from Sucre to Camiri. 

Brazil: A national highway plan was 
approved in March, 1944. This calls 
for the construction of 22,261 miles of 
first class roads and 1,631 miles of 
second class roads. 

Chile: The expenditure in 1944 was 
$7,880,000. The largest project for the 
immediate future calls for improving 
the road from Santiago to Talea at an 
estimated cost of $3,300,000. 

Colombia: In 1944 expenditures were 
$11,000,000. The 1945 budget provided 
about $8,000,000 for highways, exclu- 


sive of $2,600,000 for military high- 
ways. 
Cuba: The principal highway work 


planned under contract in 1944 involved 
repairs to the Central Highway at an 
estimated cost of $5,308,779. In addi- 
tion constructions, repairs, and recon- 
struction on secondary roads called for 
an expenditure of $1,016,064. Construc- 
tion was also started on highways in 
the Provinces of Pinar del Rio, Matan- 
sas and Las Villas, involving an ex- 
penditure of $1,384,978. Projects are 
under study for the six provinces 
which call for an estimated construc- 
tion expenditure of $4,089,823. 

Dominican Republic: The 1944 budget 
called for the expenditure of $603,402 
on highway construction, $55,000 for 
repairs and $273,000 for maintenance. 

Ecuador: This country has 2,998 
miles of main and branch roads in- 
tended for automobile traffic. It pro- 
poses the construction of an additional 
1,900 miles. Of this new road about 
220 miles will be paved partly with low 
cost asphalt and partly with the old 
stone type. 

Mexico: The 1945 budget allots 
$9,400,000 for the completion of the 
last section of the Panamerican High- 
way between Mexico City and the 
Guatemala border. In addition $20,000,- 
000 is to be spent for other highways. 
The budget also provides $4,600,000 
for repairs and maintenance of 3,237 
miles of Federal roads and $4,600,000 
for the construction and maintenance 
of roads in cooperation with states. 
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Status of Planning by State Highway Departments as of May 1, 1945 








Total 
Federal Aid Federal Aid 
Projects Ready May 1, 1945 Apportion- and 
JIollars ment State Funds 
(Add 000) Miles (Add 000) (Add 000) 
I tila «ci: denidiie chi eubemedee ion 5,000 175 9,751 $19,502 
DE: Milind sdut-« 0Guaddle Ob acemnanen a 4 ,000 164 5,731 11,462 
Fite. ono esnwheatebhs 6bueke«aa ie est 7,520 15,040 
DE 6. Gin6s KGbacks coatanel eas 71,388 wae 22,336 44,672 
Colorado 11,460 248 7,701 15,402 
RIES Tae 15,400 138 4,148 8,296 
DE: 04. .ctstenkneenk kha Veeaees 3,800 87 2,033 4,066 
DT ticncadhduudbuséiseesdadses §,214 133 7,005 14,010 
eek Ste Gy Sic aile tne pera anaes 4,174 = 11,587 23,174 
Ss Ars > 2,633 58 4,938 9,876 
SE aes Oe eet ot ials ota ale heeled 23,000 260 23,189 46,378 
DE Neer csenVaduviadcusvadsnamuaes 16,500 225 12,116 24,232 
eae ‘nan - 11,173 22,346 
i stake eave te heenee 6 wemaie 20,600 750 10,758 21,516 
DE tii Cee aad eeebea aie 7,324 60 8,910 17,820 
DE: shagvacaivlverktusteweuawen 7,607 81 7,417 14,834 
DT Lighthouses OAssnese ahah ebewen 5,800 104 3,916 7,832 
DT Schececnckvas aden cded wauuad 7,950 56 4,803 9,606 
ED. i cegkhasansedseeanswae oeee as 10,377 20,754 
es de ai as ae ule wel 16,000 193 16,684 33,368 
PL  ciccessenaesssncsauncaehen. Gee 1,050 12,442 24,884 
Mississippi apie eae ae e 1-4 on a 7,976 15,952 
DD #660008 6600reedenhnenhwe 8,022 297 14,394 28,788 
DEE -hb00660 bce s00etenecehesns 8,000 200 7,961 15,92 
Nebraska ....... 8,565 690 8,428 16,856 
PL. Stesateenesenecvaseeteneuss 3,410 109 4,854 9,708 
RPT eee 1,304 11 2,306 4,612 
DEED GED ccedeccecececoceessece 25,000 75 9,464 18,928 
tt DE 26600006 se00ssetaue cae 3,715 123 6,406 12,812 
BE GEE See cetd eek cccince cnusies 100,700 715 33,994 67,988 
SD CO oct ccecsecndunscedas 7,960 229 11,373 22,74¢€ 
DEED EOUEGED Wb0 6 cbcecocccbuneuctes 5,094 163 5,988 11,976 
Ohio . een 23,000 320 20,143 40,286 
Oklahoma .......... 12,000 250 10,171 20,34 
Ore@On § ..cec- 2,000 250 7,090 14,180 
Pennsylvania ee eee 25,044 50,088 
 cscccccvnctsseanctuace 3,000 23 2,957 5,914 
SE CEE cccccccscsccesa 19,500 1,082 6,220 12,440 
PD PED. scscnceccssescenenuces 5,750 550 6,268 12,536 
DO... <crsecutetatebussedeceenun 2,000 ees 10,036 20,070 
DD ntenconeens 65,000 2,095 28,775 57,550 
CD sb eeecvess 3,000 ae 4,65 9,308 
Vermont 2,050 24 2,015 4,030 
I weiss ais 17,000 330 8,802 17,604 
WAGMIMMOM occ ccccrccccccccccces 9,000 180 7,415 14,830 
West Virginia ...... 8,339 181 5,360 10,720 
Wisconsin one 15,000 400 11,753 23,506 
Wyoming ......... 5,000 200 4,832 9,664 
—Roads and Streets 
Panama: The program for 1944 Available Market Data 


called for the expenditure of $825,760 
for construction and $748,262 for 
maintenance. The program for 1945 
involves much more construction. A 
$1,000,000 contract was let for con- 
struction of the Podasi Las Tablas 
highway. Surveys for the construction 
of the Inter-American highway to the 
Costa Rican border were completed 
July 1, 1945. 


Paraguay: This country has only 
338 miles of main roads open to auto- 
mobile traffic. The R. W. Hebard Co., 
contractors, New York, has just com- 
pleted a $5,000,000 highway contract, 
the money being obtained from a U. S. 
loan. The government hopes to get 
$550,000 from another loan. 

Peru: On Jan. 1, 1943, the total 
mileage of surfaced roads was 16,459. 
In 1943, 799 additional miles were 
completed. The projects for 1944 and 
1945 for grading 1,550 miles. Surfac- 
ing for 1944 was 620 miles and pro- 
posed for 1945, 740 miles. 

Highway construction is for the most 
part under government jurisdiction and 
funds come from general revenue, U. S. 
loans and special taxes. In Peru the 
gas tax is used entirely for roads, and 
in 1943 this tax yielded in U. S. money 
$1,580,000. In Colombia the gas tax 
covers maintenance. 
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Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without! 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Construction Men Tell What They 
Want to Know About the Equipment 
They Buy and Use. 


A forty-eight page illustrated book 
presenting detailed findings of field 
surveys among contractors, engineers, 
and others engaged in construction 
work to find out what they want manv- 
facturers of the equipment they use to 
tell them in advertising to help them 
make buying decisions. A check chart 
for preparing effective advertising is 
included as well as suggested layouts 
and typical successful ads. Prepared 
and published by Engineering News- 
Record. 


Catalog Design Guide and 
Check Lists of Catalog Information 


A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for max!- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Issued 
by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 
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Newspaper /.+ «n. 


heavy construction industry. . . 


Background ... 


Founded May, 1920, by Edgar J. 
Buttenhetm and Theodore Reed 
Kendall, today Publisher and Edi- 


tor, respectively. 


25 years reporting of news — job 
methods, applications and new 
equipment — giving construction 
readers the kind of news they 
prefer. 


Markets... 


Peace-time construction has _ the 
“go” signal. 


Federal-Aid highway act calls for 
one billion dollar expenditure an- 
nually. 


Tremendous back-log of mainte. 
nance and new construction — both 
public and private enterprise. 


3000 new airports planned for U. S. 
Federal construction program will 
serve as shock absorber to national 
economy. 


Contractors ..... Engineers Monthly 


Daily News Building 
Chicago 6 
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Circulation ... 


CCA membership — controlled and 
selected coverage of contractors, 
superintendents, state highway de- 
partments, county engineers, Army, 
Navy and Federal engineers, New 
England town road officials, airport 
managers and equipment distribu- 
tors. 


Mailing lists checked daily and 
geared to job activity and volume. 


CCA audit report available on 
request. 


Editorial ... 
Editor Theodore Reed Kendall, 


assisted by Eastern and Western 
Field Editors, cover actual jobs for 
news and facts. 

Newspaper format makes easy read- 


ing, jobs are reported in factual 
style with plenty of action pictures. 
Job methods, new equipment and 
applications are carefully checked 
for news value to readers. 


470 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 16, N.Y 








highway and 


Advertisers ... 


As of September, 1945, 169 manu- 
facturers of construction materials 
and equipment advertised in C&E 
Monthly. (Complete list available.) 


Since 1938, an increase of 145% in 
advertisers represented, indicative 
of market importance and C&E 
Monthly coverage. 


Products include every item associ- 
ated with highway and heavy con- 
struction market — from wire rope 
to tractors—from lubricants to 
draglines. 


Services ... 


Mailing lists available to advertis- 
ers. Catalog Supply Service for 
readers —to cover new products 
listed in C&EMonthly. 


New product releases invited from 
manufacturers. < 


FREE — WRITE FOR 
C&EMONTHLY FILE FOLDER 
AND DATA UNITS AS 
RELEASED! 





Duncan A NTaeti ae. Ge 
San Francisco 4 
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NUMBER OF CONTRACTORS BY SIZE GROUPS—1940 THROUGH 1944 ‘ 
Engineered Total Con- Number of Projects 
Projects Other- Engineered tractors and Built by Engineers With- 
SIZE GROUPS than-buildings Buildings Projects out General Contractors 
No.of No. of No. of No. of No.of % Wo. of " Other 
Value of Work Handled Con- Proj- Con- Proj- Con- of —Proi- than Build- 
by Each Contractor tractors ects tractors ects tractors Total ects Buildings ings Total , 
a. Over $1,000,000 1944 124 545 148 479 272 8 a 14 24 D 
1943 213 1,365 302 1,162 515 11 2597 6 39 45 0 
1942 418 1,688 617 1,843 1,035 17 3 531 56 48 104 
1941 290 1,120 429 1,470 719 13 2. 590 665 133 798 3 
1940 165 859 310 1,023 475 10 1 ‘882 708 84 792 D: 
b. $500,000-$1,000,000 1944 128 431 98 187 226 7 618 a 40 AS . 
1943 219 857 241 508 460 10 See. -snanes 54 54 bl 
1942 417 1,213 404 898 821 14 2,111 76 72 148 
1941 257 1,034 239 558 496 _ 1,592 302 112 414 
1940 213 967 178 443 391 8 1,410 442 97 539 
¢. $100,000-$500,000 1944 734 1,639 482 718 1,216 35 2,357 33 142 175 C 
1943 928 2,263 621 904 1,549 32 3,167 16 301 317 + 
1942 1,074 2,101 693 1,023 1,767 30 3,214 309 323 632 1] 
1941 1,257- 2,723 868 1,365 2,125 39 4,088 1,119 689 1,808 Fi 
1940 1,160 2,810 711 1,101 1,871 38 3,916 1,504 696 2,200 “ 
d. $25,000-$100,000 1944 1,226 1,435 448 488 1,674 48 1,923 116 93 209 C 
1943 1,444 1,727 492 583 1,936 41 2,310 55 50 105 te 
1942 1 ‘267 1,611 414 540 1,681 28 2,151 285 96 381 tu 
1941 1 (254 1 ‘461 677 749 «691,931 36 2,210 702 203 905 Ti 
1940 1.420 1 ‘161 605 661 2,025 41 2,442 1,344 174 1,518 
Amount not reported 1944 26 27 64 82 90 2 109 2 8 10 
1943 99 109 205 267 304 6 376 4 46 50 : 
1942 274 299 404 475 678 11 774 13 42 SS a 
1941 14 14 111 126 125 2 140 5 24 29 1d 
1940 38 39 107 112 145 3 151 5 45 56 0 
Total 1944 2,238 4,077 1,240 1,954 3,478 100 6,031 155 307 462 ne 
1943 2,903 6,321 1 "861 3,424 4,764 100 9,745 81 490 571 » 
1942 3,450 7 ‘002 2 ‘532 4,779 5,982 100 11,781 739 581 1,320 St 
1941 3,072 6,352 2,324 4268 5,396 100 10620 2,793 1,161 3,954 
1940 2,996 6436 1,911 3,340 4907 100 9,781 4009 1.09% 5,101 
Co 
Me 
—Engineering News-Record Pu 


What Users and Buyers Want to Know Architectural and Engineering Review of f 


P l ints— 
From Budgets to Blueprints Pennsylvania Construction Digest, 663! 























Postwar Construction about Care and Maintenance of High- jzamilton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Trim (g 
Planning V-5 way Construction Equipment. size, 9%x12\%. Type page, 8%x11%. Pub- Re 
. ; lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency ot 
Sixteen pages of postwar waterworks This booklet tells in homespun discounts, 15-0. Rates— $1 
and sewerage projects reported through language what highway construction es seaene 4 int fates = 
December, 1944. Project reports pub- men really think about their tools and 6 220.00 120.00 70.00 
lished currently in Engineering News- how they have met and overcome some P. stnd . Her +f - ase 60.00 & 
Record, Construction Daily and in war emergencies. Published by Roads tndard red, § _ %. = St. 
Engineering News-Record. and Streets. Beton Builder and Contractor, P. 0 wri 
: y ; . lewe- Box 2652, Phoenix, Ariz. Est. 1938. Sub 4 
Available from Engineering News scription, $2. Trim size, 9%x11%. Type _ 
Record and Construction Methods. page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms clon on 
. : 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- eq 
Heavy Construction Outlook in Associations tion, 5,415. Rates— mat 
Western U. S : : Times 1 Page % Page % Page ers 
ices American Road _ Builders. Assn., 1 ar $ 60.00 $ 35.00 a 
The third of a series of regular re- 1319 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. “3 a +4 ty ty off 
leases tabulating heavy construction / F ts . Color, 10%; bleed, 10%. hig 
planning to date in the western half of | American Society of Civil Engineers, ——————— re _ ee - 
the national construction market. 33 W. 39th St., New York. CCA I 
The report gives in detail the type Associated General Contractors of Better Roads, 173 W. Madison St., Chi 13 
and cost of the work tually planned = ‘ cago 2. Published by A. Perrin. Est. 193! 26 
Ss : actually piannec, America, Munsey Bldg., Washington, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x! Sta 
and the state in which it is located. D.C Published 1st. Forms close 25th. Cast 102 
: ’ . ’ meithcagis discount, 2% Circulation, Sept., 1945 } 
Published by the market research and . 21,100; (gross), 22,901. County highwa' — 
editorial departments of Western Con- Institute of Makers of Explosives, commissioners, supervisors, 10,394; tow? al 
struction News. 103 Park Ave., New York. ship road officials, 4,502; state and fet | 
eral highway engineers and officials mec 
2,820; a road captncers, 2,414; or 
. i ers, 1, ‘ ates, effective Jan. 1, 19 
Publications —1 page, $312: 6 ; pages 
age, : pages, $288; 12 page 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- at Ml wee cay, 068: bleed, ‘ 1. en 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- Pil 
month perid ending Tune 30, 1948 ag pied BS 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim sie — 5°" 
Alabama Highway, Box 709, Montgom- American Engineer, 415 Lexington Ave., , “ . 4 onth Tr 
ery 1, Ala. Published by Alabama High- New York 17. Published by National jx\2 Type Page, 7x10. Published 20°F jj, 
ways. Est. 1935. Subscription, $2. Trim Society of Profesional Engineers. Est. ter ll so 18. (UR scount, dis 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 1931. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6%x Times 1 Page P Pag? (gr 
lished 20th to 25th. Forms close 5th. 9%. Published ist. Forms close 15th. L $ 80.00 Ary Fy ne ae 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, ‘ 65.00 37.0 29 00 7,75 
(Sworn) 3,716. Rates— 10,850. Rates— 1s $0.68 H+ 50.00 57 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page Bleed, 10%. — 5 : Po 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 37.00 1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 — 
6 80.00 50.00 33.00 6 ty 00 by Po 38.00 Caminos y Calles. 
12 75.00 45.00 32.00 24 0.00 32.00 (See Exports anp ImPoRTS.) 
Standard color, 30%. Standard oaen $45; bleed 10%. —_ 
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12 245.00 of direct advertising and to control field 
24 230.00 selling from the home office. Offices 
Civil Bngineering, 33 W. 39th St., New ‘Standard colors, $65; bleed, $50. = in 35 cities, :°20;0;0;:;];];];];]]]11.1 FF 
york 18. Published by American Society ~~~ la 7 2 Engineering College Magazines, a group 
* Civil Engineers. Est. 1930. Subscrip- Wap of 40 college pagers represented by Lit- 
h- 1, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type_ page, * tell-Murray-Barnhill, Inc., 101 Park Ave., 
‘x10. Published 28th preceding. Forms Construction News, Urquhart Bldg., Lit- New York 17. Number of issues per year 
rs se 20th. N. I. A, A. statement on re- tle Rock, Ark. Published by Ray Metz- range from 1 to 12. Type page, 7x10. 
—— st. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- ger. Est. 1934. Trim size, 8%x11%. One page in each paper, every edition. 
18,871; (gross), 21,240. Consulting Type page, 7x10. Published 2nd Wednes- $6,433.72, less 2%: % page in each paper, 
architectural engineers, 1,952; con- day. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, each edition, $3,566.02; 1/3 page, $2,587.38. 
struction, general contracting, engineer- 15-0, Circulation, July, 1945, 4,886; ~-- —- —-- - — -——- . 

ng companies, 1,736; industrial com- (gross), 5,150. Contractors, gravel and 


li i i ee oe ede eel 


is close 
Mrcula- 


4% Page 
S 35.00 
31.00 
27.00 











panies, 1,923; government engineers and 
fficials, 5,438; state, county and munic- 
inal officials and engineeers, 1,974; in- 
structors and libraries, 1,418; others, 
3,153. Rates, per page—Less than 3 
pages, $240; 3 pages, $215; 6 pages, $195; 


12 pages, $185; 24 pages, $175. 
Standard color, $50; special color, $70; 
bleed, 20%. 

For additional data see page 230 


Concrete, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
Published by Concrete Pub. Corp. Est. 
1904 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 


11% Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 24th. N.I1.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, Dec., 1944, 2,119; (gross), 2,616. 
Contractors, 322; engineers and archi- 
tects, 113; concrete products manufac- 
turers, 753; cement mfrs, 227; libraries 
and schools, 198; others, 432. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $270.00 $ 88.00 
6 240.00 75.00 
12 215.00 65.00 
Concrete Constructor Section—A section 
f the regular edition of Concrete given 
iiditional controlled circulation of 6,700 
opies monthly, rotated among 16,655 
rete contractors, concrete products 
anufacturers and ready-mixed concrete 
yperators. Rates same as above. 
Standard orange-red, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Construction, Candler Bldg:, Baltimore 3, 
Md. Published by Manufacturers Record 


Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 8% x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Monday. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
0-2 Circulation, July, 1945, 5,796; 
(gross), 7.357. Contractors, 2,250; engi- 
neers, 2,469: quarries and mines, 380; 
others, 639. Rates—1 page, $110; 3 pages, 
$105: 6 pages, $100: 12 pages, $95; 24 
pages, $90. Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


CCA Qay 


Construction Digest, 215 E. New York 


St.. Indianapolis 4, Ind. Published by 
Fred G. Johnston. Est. 1928. Trim size, 
§%x11%. Type page, 71/3x101/3. Pub- 
ished e. o. Thursday. Forms close 10 
days preceding. N.I.A.A. statement on 
request Agency discounts, 0-2. Circu- 
lation, July, 1945, 7,550; (gross), 7,708. 


Contractor and gravel or stone produc- 
ers, 1,574; state highway engineers, 
437: county highway officials, 1,539; city 


officials and engineers, 990: township 
highway officials, 1,856; others, 1,152. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $110.00 $ 61.00 $ 34.00 
6 97.50 55.00 31.00 
13 85.00 49.00 28.00 
26 72.50 43.00 25.00 


Standard orange, red, yellow, $25; bleed, 


_ or additional data see page 237 
Constructioneer, 3rd and Reily Sts., Har- 
rishurg, Pa. Published by George Stew- 


art Adv. office in New York First is- 
Sue. Nov., 1945 Bi-weekly J 
Construction Methods, 230 W. 42nd St., 


New York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Field methods and 
equipment and materials of engineering 
construction. Subscription, $2. (3 years). 


Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 22,470; 
(gross), 23,544, Architects and _ engi- 
neers, 1,251; contractors and builders, 
1.752; subcontractors, 685; government, 
5,576: industrial organizations, 2,323; 
manufacturers, 2,033; distributors, 1,011; 
Others, 1,814. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $335.00 
6 285.00 


stone producers, 1,698; city and county 

officials and engineers, 2,577; others, 

597. Rates, monthly issue— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 56.50 $ 30.00 
6 87.50 48.00 25.50 
12 76.50 43.00 23.00 


Standard red, yeliow, $20; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 237. 


The Constructor, Munsey Bldg. Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Published by The Con- 


structor, Inc. Est. 1919. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%\%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 


N.I.A.A. statement on request. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 

4,092; paid, 4,025. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
12 110.00 65.00 40.00 

Color, $35; bleed, 10%. ' 

CCA 

Contractors and Engineers Monthly, 470 

Fourth Ave., New York 16. Published by 

Buttenheim-Dix Pub. Corp. Est. 1920. 


Trim size, 10%,x14%. Type page, 9%x14. 
Published 15th. Forms close 18th. N. I. 
A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, Aug., 1945, 
19,602; (gross), 21,358. Contractors and 
their field supts., 9,410; federal, state, 
county and town officials and engineers, 


8.539; others, 1,268. Rates—1l1 col. inch., 
$9; 30 col .inches, $8.50; 90 col. inches, 
$8; 180 inches, $7.50; 360 inches, $6.50; 
500 inches, $6. 

Standard red, $45; bleed, 15% 


For additional data see page 239. 


Daily Journal of Commerce, 83 Columbia 
St. , Seattle, Wash. Published by Daily 


Journal of Commerce, Inc. Est. 1893 
Subscription, $20. Type page, 14 3/7x20 
Published daily except Sunday. Forms 
close 5 p. m. day preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 3,956 Rates— 
Open, $.09 line; 5,000 lines, $.07; 15,000 
lines, $.06 Color, $50. 

— 

CCA 


Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Blidg., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. Published by Dixie Contrac- 
tor, Inc Est. 1926 Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x19. Published Wednesday. 
day. Advertising accepted only ist and 
3rd issues each mo. Forms close Satur- 
day. N. I. A. A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
3,400; (gross), 3,766, City, state, county 
and federal engineers and officials, 2,100; 


contractors, 796: mfrs. and representa- 

tives, 535; architects, 311; others, 57. 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 $ 22.50 
12 68.00 37.00 19.50 
2 57.50 31.00 16.00 


24 
Standard color, $20; bleed, $10 
For additional data see page 287. 


Dodge Reports, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Issued by the Con- 
struction News Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. A daily news service for 
subscribing firms operating in the con- 
struction field. Issued from 15 centrally 
located offices. Jobs are reported on in- 
dividual slips, 6x2% inches Gives the 
names and addresses of owners, archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors engaged 
in building and construction, including 
heavy engineering projects. The struc- 
tural details of each job are reported. 
Subsequent reports follow the progress 
of each job from stage to stage. News 
is selected according to subscribers’ 
specifications of classes and stages, and 
based upon their operating territories. 
Charges are made according to territory 
covered and scope of service selected. 
Reporting organization covers 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Used to 
direct subscribers to specific prospects 
and specifying factors, to time mailing 
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Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine. Est. 
1874. Devoted to the engineering, con- 
struction and operation of buildings, 
sewers, waterworks, bridges, roads, dams, 
foundations, earthwork, flood control, 
Public works, shipbuilding, irrigation, 
canals, and railroads. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published weekly, Thursday. Advertis- 
ing issue every other week. Forms close 
Thursday preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 34,332; (gross), 35,506. 
Consulting and architectural engineers, 
3,241; contractors and construction com- 
panies, 10,040; gov't engineers, 5,410; mu- 


nicipal, state and county, 4,025; public 
utilities and industrial, 3,951; profes- 
sors, students, schools of engineering 
and libraries, 741; others, 6,655. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 

1 $340.00 

4 325.00 

8 300.00 

13 275.00 

26 250.00 

52 225.00 
Standard colors, $65; bleed, $50; spreads, 


$75. 


Engineering News-Record Construction 


Daily, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Issued by Busines News Department, 
Engineering News-Record, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1923. A daily 
civil engineering construction news 
service by first class or air mail to sub- 
scribing sales organizations, engineers 


and contractors. Reports engineers, archi- 
tects and owners on proposed work and 
bids asked, owners and contractors on 
low bids and contracts awarded for engi- 
neering construction $25,000-and-over in 


value, industrial buildings $40,000-and- 
over and commercial and public build- 
ings and housing of $150,000-and-over 


in the United States and Canada. Reports 
classified in 4 stages—proposed work, in- 
cluding post war projects, bids asked, low 
bids, contracts awarded. Nine classes of 
work reported—waterworks, sewerage, 
bridges, earthwork and waterways, high- 
ways, unclassified, industrial, commercial 
and public buildings. Bids asked arrang- 
ed by date of bids, all other reports ar- 
ranged in geographical order. Printed 
in 5 columns on one side of green sheets. 
tates—$10 per month, $1 aded for air 
mail delivery. 


The Engineers’ Digest, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10. Published by E. D. Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1943. Subscription, 
$7.50. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 





7x10. Published 15th. Forms close list. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,- 

742. Rates, effective Jan., 1946— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 167.00 81.00 45.00 
12 157.00 76.00 42.00 

CCA 


Excavating Engineer, 2018 1lith Ave., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. Published by 
The Excavating Engineer Pub. Co. Est. 


1905. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
Aug., 1945, 24,731; (gross), 25,587. Exca- 
vating contractors, 10,445; quarries, sand 
and gravel, 3,317; mining, incl. coal 
2,567; government, state highway offi- 
cials and engineers, 2,363; superinten- 
dents, foremen, operators, 1,532: others, 
4,826. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $185.00 
3 175.00 
6 160.00 
9 150.00 
12 140.09 
18 135.00 
24 130.00 
1 


30 25.00 
Standard red and yellow, $35; bleed, $10. 
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oT we. Street and Airport Manual, 
316 EB. 45th St.. New York, 17. Published 
by Public Works Journal Corp. Est. 


1937 Controlled Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published April 1. 
Forms close Feb. 15 Agency discounts, 


0-2. N. I. A. A. statement on request 
Circulation (Sworn), 12,000. Rates—1 
page, $230; 2 pages, $200; % page, $140; 
1/3 page, $100. 


Improvement Bulletin, Lumber Exchange 
Rldg., Minneapolis. Published by Chapin 


Pub. Co Est. 1893 Subscription, $6 
Trim size, &8%x11% Type page, 7x10 
Published Thursday Forms close Mon- 
day Agency discounts, 15-0 Circula- 


tion, 2,033; (gross), 2,611. Contractors 
and constr. companies, 1,005: material 
and equip. salesmen, 298; mfrs. and pub- 
lic utilities, 233 consulting engineers 
and public officials, 41; others, 467 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.5 
1? 58.00 $3.00 18.50 
°6 53.00 29.50 16.75 
52 47.50 27.00 15.50 


Color, $25: bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 237 


The Low Bidder, DeWitt Clinton Hotel 
Albany 7, New York Published by New 


York State Highway Chapter, Inc Est. 
1927 Controlled Type page, 6x9% 
Published 22nd Forms close 16th. x 
cy discounts, 15-2 Circulation 4,200 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 
6 45.00 25.00 15.00 
12 40.00 22 00 12.00 


Manual of Sewage Disposal Equipment 
and Sewer Construction. 
(See MUNICIPALITIES.) 


Manual of Water Works Equipment and 
Materials. 


(See MUNICIPALITIES. ) 


Michigan Contractor and Builder, 6/6 
Woodward St., Detroit 26, Mich. Pub- 
ilshed by Contractor Publishing Co Est. 


1907. Trim size, 8%x1l1l%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Wednesday Agency discounts, 


15-0. Circulation, Aug., 1945, 2,052; 
(gross), 2,271. Public officials, engi- 
neers and contractors, 957; mfrs. and 
dealers, 574; others, 563. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
13 48.00 29.00 15.50 
26 45.00 27.00 14.50 
52 43.00 25.00 13.50 


Color, $30; bleed, $5 


For additional | data see page 237 


ss @ 


Michigan Roads and Construction, 474 
Hollister Bldg., Lansing 3, Mich. Pub- 
lished by State Review Pub. Co. Est 
1965 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11. Type page, 7 1/3x10. Published Thurs- 
day Forms close Monday. Agency dis 
counts, none Circulation, 874; (gross) 
1,671. Contractors, 230; county road 
comm., 257; dealers and _ distributors, 
244: state highway engineers and em- 
ployes, 43; others, 107. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 16.00 
13 47.50 26.60 15.20 
26 45.00 25.20 14.40 
52 42.50 23.80 13.60 


Color, $12.t 50 


Mid-West Contractor, 521 Locust St., 
Kansas City 13, Mo. Published by Peters 
Pub. Co. Est. 1901 Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10 Published Wednesday 
Forms close 15 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, July, 1945 
4,666; (gross), 5,124. Contractors, 1,149 
county officials and engineers, 1,834; city 
officials and engineers, 844; others, 839 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 52.00 $ 29.00 
6 90.00 48.00 26.00 
12 85.00 45.00 24.00 


Color, $30; bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 237 
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—_— 

Military Engineer, The, Mills Bldg., 

Washington 6, D. C. eee by So- cABC) Re 
iety of American Military Engineers “ . ~< 
~~ 919 : aanteaitl Pacific Builder and Engineer, 3102 Ar ude Pe 
ES Pie hupseription, $45, Arim glee; Bide. Seattle 4, Wash. Published by Pa: ff Su 
ee PE en ‘ : cific Builder & Engineer, Inc. Est 102 Ty 
Published Ist Forms close 15th. Agen- Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8x11%. Typ, lo 
y discounts 15-2 ; N.I.A.A. statement page 7x10 ‘ Published ist , eens he toa 

on request Circulation, 20,000. tates— ist preceding Agency discount 15-2 ri 

Times l Page % Page % Page N.I.A.A. statement on request. Circula 

1 £160.00 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 tion, 4,731; (gross), 5,302. Contractors 
12 125.00 70.00 37.50 builders and subcontractors, 1.650: eovy- 
Standard color, $50 ;bleed, no charge. ernment, 564: distributors, 206; others ' 
979. tates—-1 page, $150: 3 pages, $135 ; 

Mississippi Highways, 820 Standard Life 6 pages, $120; 12 pages, $105; 24 pages Th 

Bldg., Jackson 27, Miss Published by $100 Color, $30; bleed, $16 y 

State Highway Department Est. 1930 7} 

Subscription, $2. Trim Size, 81x11. — { = 

Type page, 74x10 Published 20th. ag: NBD yr 

Forms close 10th Agency discounts, — = _ 

15-2. Circulation, 1,950. Rates— Pacific Road Builder and Mugincering Tin 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page Review, 580 Market St., San Fran 0 ge 

l $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 Cal Published by Fellom Pub. Co a. v6 

6 15.00 27.00 16.00 1917. Trim size, 10%x 13%. Type pags = 
12 £0.00 25.00 15.00 9%x13. Published 8th Forms close 25t} 
- Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, July 

1945, 7,201; (gross), 7,525. Heavy con- Sou 

+———~ struction groups, 4,487; county group Hill 

CCA 1,607; state, federal, municipal, 565; oth- by 

— ers, 521. Rates per insertion—30 inches scr 

Mississippi Valley Contractor (Monthly per inch, $6; 90 inches, $5.20; 180 inches nee! 

Bids Number), Buder Bldg., St. Louis 1, $4.80; 7x10 (30 ins.) 12 times (per t lish 

Mo Published by R. O. Schaefer, Inc. sertion), $126 Bpi 

Est. 1908. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type (Color, $40: bleed, 15% For 

page, 7%x10 Published list Wednes- on nieael stat 

istin “Agency iacoante igs" STR A. Pennsylvania Construction Digest, 6033 f°" 
a : a‘ ; =  Liy- «i acaaay  m Hamilton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published pec 
statement on request Circulation, Aug., },, pigest Pub. Co. Est. 1929 Subscrip sup] 

1945, 4,734; (gross), 5,000. Contractors, {ion $250. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type Rat 

1,405; county officials and engineers, 1 Lee "'"Tx10 Published 1st Satur arday Tim 

1,134; consulting engineers and archi- forms close 25th. Agency discounts l 

tects, 404; road officials, 1,160; others, j5 9 Rates— Sie 6 

628 Rates—— Times 1 Page 1% Page 1/6 Page “ 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page | $130.09 $ 70.00 $ 24.00 ol 
! $102.85 $ 56.50 $ 31.13 6 117.00 63.00 21.60 Fe 
6 93.50 51.42 28.28 12 104.00 56.00 19.20 s 
12 85.00 46.75 25.71 Color, $25; bleed, 10%. Swe 

Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. —— st, 

For additional data see page 287. Pennsylvania Road Builder, 300 Ruskin ats 

- ae 7 ive - > > Se cron livis 

Nerba, 89 Broad St. Boston 10, Mass. § Stephenson Est. 1928. Subscription Est. 

Published by New England Road Build- §j Pri size. 6x9. : tt eer rs 

ers Ass'n Est. 1921 Controlled Trim PP ee sane, ox Type page, 4%x7% nfo1 

size. 8%x115 Ty a tian, Pub- Published 15th. Forms close 10th of the or) 
: ° . ype page, 1 AXxy 2. ub month. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- uen, 
ished Saturday Forms close Wed. tion 4.931 Rates— , lust! 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 420. times’ 1 Page % Page % Page ngil 

Rates— 1 $ 72.75 $ 45.00 *o7 00 vate 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 66.00 41.25 24.75 quali 

| wk $ 38.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.00 12 60.00 37.50 22.50 ~~ 

1 mo 50.00 27.00 16.00 Color, 25%; bleed, no extra charge if eG 

6 mo 250.00 135.00 75.00 bleed plates are furnished. — 

l yr 400.00 210.00 125.00 - . - nt 

- thertate sient os ire! 
CCA . 

— —__ Die 

dd.) Powers’ Road and Street Catalog ani lor 

_— Data Book, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6. ze 

New England Construction, 755 Boylston Published by Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1926. lesig 

St., Boston 16, Mass. Published by Con- ‘Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- sired, 

struction Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Trim size, lished April 1. Forms close March, 15 ise ¢ 

S%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published N. I. A. A. statement on request. Agency gen 

15th Forms close 6th. Agency dis- discounts, none. Circulation, 1944 edi- atal 
ounts, 15-2 Circulation, April, 1945, tion, 10,020; (gross), 10,344. Road con- nelu 


2,825; (gross), 3,157. Contractors and tractors, 4,051; county, state, and fed- 
engineers, 1,188; road commissioners, ¢ral engineers, 5,191; others, 778. Rates— 




















624: boards of selectmen, 393; construc- Pages 1 Year 2 Years 
tion equipment distributors, 275; others, 1 $ 250.00 $ 240.00 
363. Rates— 3 660.00 630.00 
Times 1 Page % Pace , Pa 1,140.00 1,080.00 
$ 78.00 $46.00 $28.00" : 1,440.00 = 1,850.00 
é 72.00 42.00 2500 10 1, 500. 00 1, 400. 00 
12 66.00 38.00 22.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. Proceeding of Louisiana Bugineering 
For additional data see page 287. Society, P. O. Station 20, New Orleans 1% 
ao) dacs ___ La. Published by La. Eng. Society. Est 
1915. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x! 
——— Type page, 4x7. Published bi-monthly 
CCA Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 600. 
—_—— tates— 
Northwest Contractor and Engineer, 89 Times 1 Page %4 Page % Page 
S. 10th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Est. 1941. 1 $ 10.00 $ 6.00 $ 4.00 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 3 9.33 5.00 3.33 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, % 8.67 4.67 2.50 
March, 1945, 5,342; (gross), 5,56 Con- - _ 
tractors, 1,333; engineers, 672; city and — 
soma officials, 2,712; others, 686. CCA 
tates ee 
Time : Pace *% eee “uP; Roads and Streets, 330 S. Wells St., Ch! 
$80.00 $45.00 $05.00" cago. Published by Gillette Pub .Co. Est 
6 62.00 26.00 20.50 1906. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pag 
57.00 33.00 18.50 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 25t! 
Ageney discounts, 15-2 Circulatio! 
Sept., 1945, 20,596; (gross), 21,783. 
ute Public Works, 814 Hartman Bldg., tractors, 10,075: engineers, 6,176; count 
Columbus 15, Ohio. Published by Ohio board chairmen, 2.284: others 2,11 
Contractors Assn Est. 1927. Controlled. Rates—Less than 3 pages, per page, $5° 
Trit size, 644x9%. Type page, 5%x7%. 3 pages, per page, $290; 6 pages. per 
Published 20th Forms close Ist. Agency page, $380; 9 pages, per page, $260; *- 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,800. pages, per page, $240; 24 pages, per pass 
Rates $220 
rin 1 Page 4% Page % Page Color, $65; bleed, $50 
] $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 9.50 For additional data see page 28 
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— — 
ontractor, 1226 Cali- pages, complete service charges are as_ ployes, 8,865; government engineers, 619; 
ase ———. Colo Dublished by follows: 4-page catalog, $704; 8-page state and municipal officials, 463; public 
Peters Pub. Co. of Colorado. Est. 1927 catalog, $1,094; 12-page catalog, $1,484; utility and industrial plants, 495; others, 
ude Pete ntion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 16-page catalog, $1,874; 20-page catalog, 3,889. Rates— 
Pa- Type nage, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms 2,264; 24-page catalog, $2,654; 28-page Tjmes 1 Page Times 1 Page 
— rea sth. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— c atalog, $3,044; 32-page catalog, $3,434. 1 $200.00 6 $170.00 
7 Be oaks 1 Page % Page % Page Charges for other specifications on re- 3 180.00 12 155.00 
15.9 —— $ 80.00 $ 44.00 $24.20 duest. Note: combination charges for standard red, orange or yellow, $40; 
eg 68.80 37.20 20.00 catalogs distributed also in other Sweet's pleed, 20% 
a . Files and for two or more catalogs in : s — 
. 64.00 34.40 18.60 s ae - 
re ~ © any number of files. (See Building, Engi- CANADA 
ov- For additional data see page 237 neering Construction, Power Plants, De- " - - 
—s ’ - sign Engineering, Manufacturing Indus- 
moe The — Frankfort, Ky. Published tries and Chemical Process Industries (CAB 
‘Bes y Kentucky Assn. of Highway Contrac- sections of Market Data Book). Branch 
tors. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim size, offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- Engineering and Contract Record, 347 
§%x11! Type page, 64%x9%. Published c¢jnnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Adelaide St., W. Toronto. Published by 
Frida Forms close Monday. Agency philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd. 
discounts, none. Circulation, 610. Rates— For additional data see pages 232-8. Est. 1888. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 8%x111 Type page, 7x10. Published 
ring 1-49 $ 7.69 $ 4.31 $ 2.77 Technology Review, Rm. 7-203, M. I. T. 10th. “Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
0 4 59 5.77 3.23 2.08 Cambridge 39, Mass. H. E. Lobdell, pub- counts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1945, 
Est ion —— lisher. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3.50. 3,386. Rates— 


page Trim size, 
2 th ‘ABCD lished WN«e 


Forms clo 


lish 

Bpilding Edition published 3rd Friday. 
Forms close 2 weeks preceding. N.I.A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
et none. Circulation, 2,965; (gross), oa Texas Con 








8144x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
ov.-July on 27th preceding. 


y =o = new = » r_9o 
con- Southwest Builder and Contractor, 168 S. rene A menty oe ge Mca ounts, 15-2 
— Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Fublished Times 1 Page ; M% Page % Page 
oth- by Iles-Ayars Pub Co. Est. 1893. Sub- 1 $100 50 ¢ 60.00 $40.00 
‘hes scription, $10..Type page, 744x10%. Engi- 6 85.00 51.00 34:00 
hes wering and Public Works Edition pub- > 75.00 45.00 yt 

r it shed ist Friday. Architecture and ; rae o. ov. 


@® 


tractor, 807 Thomas Bldg., Dal- 


= . Contractors and constr. companies, 713; las, Tex. Published by Peters Pub. Co. of 
ished supplies, 481; dist., 236; =," 530 Texas Est. 1923. Subscription, $6.50 
cre Rates Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Typ Times 1 Page 1% Page \% Page Published Tuesday. Forms close Fri- 
rday 1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
unts 6 85.00 50.00 30.00 tion, 1,211; (gross), 2,042. General con- 
— 12 75.00 40.00 25.00 tractors, 445; subcontractors, 167; mate- 
aa ‘olor, $45; bleed $10. rial and equipment, 392; misc. 206. 
160 For additional data see page 237. Rates— 
9°30 ~ —— - Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
‘ Sweet’s File, Engineering, 119 W. 40th I $ 60.00 $ 31.20 $ 17.40 
St. New York 18, N. Y¥. Compiled and 12 51.00 27.00 14.40 
ental distributed by Sweet’s Catalog Service, a6 48.00 25.55 13.55 
ISKII livision of F. W. Dodge Corporation. o2 _ 45.00 24.00 12.60 
ey Est. 1914. A bound file of manufactur- For additional data see page 287. 
~~ ers’ catalogs, used as a-source of buying ; 
xt information by those in charge of de- Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
of t sign, construction and equipment of in- turers. 
reula- justrial plants, utilities and other heavy (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
engineering projects, government and pri- 
Rs vate. Revised annually and lent to Water Works Engineering. ’ 
+ 5 walitiod offices for one year. Distribu- (See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 
tion (Sworn), 7,000 (forthcoming file to rag 
22.50 e 8,000), to consulting engineers; engi- Water Works and Sewerage. — 
ge if neering contractors; state, municipal and (See MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 
- orporation engineers; government pro- ~ ; , 
irement offices and buying agencies. 
italogs in Sweet’s Files consist of mul- 
ples of four pages. Typography and Western Construction News, 503 Market 
, and lor printing as desired. Trim page _ St., San Francisco 5, Cal. Published. by 
igo 6. ze, 8%%x11 in Charges include catalog King Publications. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
1926. lesign, or such assistance as may be de- tien, $3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
Pub- sired, printing, filing, distribution and ‘7Txt0 .Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
h, 15 ise of confidential distribution lists. No preceding. N.I.A.A. statement on request. 
gency gency discount. No cash discount. For Agency discounts , 15-2. Circulation, 
| edi- atalogs in Sweet's File, Engineering, Dec., 1944, 8,331; (gross), 8,923. Con- 
l = neluding one extra color on first and last tractors, construction companies and em- 
| fed- 
ates— 
eering 
ins 19 
y. Est 
, 6x9 
ynthly. 
n, 600. 
, Page 
4.00 
3.33 
2.50 
, Chi 
», Est 
page 
95tl 
unt 
$30 
s, pe 
pass 
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Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 ¢ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 55.00 32.50 17.50 
12 50.00 27.50 16.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


CCAB 


Engineering a aes 1253 McGill Col- 
lege Ave., Montre ublished by Can- 
adian Engineering Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1982. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished June. Forms close April 10. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1944 
edition, 3,468. Rates—1 page, $125; 2 
pages, $225; 3 pages, acute 4 pages, _— 


Engineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St., 
Montreal. Published by Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada. Est. 1918. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Sept., 1944, 5,602. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 40.00 25.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 


Color, $20; bleed, 10%. 


CCAB 


Roads and Bridges, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont., Can. Published by The 
Monetary Times Printing Co. Est. 1893. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 6 5/6x 
95/6. Published 6th. Forms close 15th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

Sept., 1944, 3,714 Rates— 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


EXPORT 


Four-fold Coverage of 
Every Foreign Market through |: 


AMERICAN EXPORTER : 









AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


in English, going every month to 
both machinery and mill supply mer- 
chants and to large industrial con- 
sumers in all markets in the British 
Empire including Australia, New 
Zealand, India, South Africa, the 
British Isles, British West Indies 
and Newfoundland. Also to Conti- 
nental Europe, North Africa, the 
Near East, Malaya and China. 






INDUSTRIAL i 
SUPPLEMENT rs 


an established feature witn proven] 4: 
reader interest. Bound separately tor J Ab 
distribution to manufacturing plants 
in addition to those who receive the tyy 
regular magazine. This Supplement § pe 
is devoted exclusively to subjects of 
interest to industrial plant owners and F con 
operators, keeping them in touch with f wit 
American practice and equipment 
available from this country. Sta 
















SECCION of 1 
TECNICA of v 


Spanish edition of the Industrial Sup f ,,;, 
plement, is also bound separately for F pro 
distribution to manufacturing plants 
in addition to those who receive the fj, 
regular magazine. per 


EL EXPORTADOR 
AMERICANO 


in Spanish, going every month to both 
machinery and mill supply merchants 
and to large industrial consumers in 
all Latin American markets including 
Puerto Rico. 























Established in 1877, American Exporter cent 
has ever since been the dominant export | expec 
publication in the United States. Pub 
lished by Johnston Export Publishing Co 


This four-fold service carries your sales 
message both to the importers and deal- 
ers and the large-scale, well-rated in- 















dustrial consumers in each market. 
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Exports in 1944, as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, reached the rec- 
ord-breaking figure of $14.2 billion, 
while imports were $3.9 billion. The 
amount of lend-lease exports in 1944 
was 79 per cent, compared with 80 per 
cent in 1948. Cash exports were $3 
billion in 1944. 


Almost two-thirds of the 1944 export 
total went to the United Kingdom and 
Russia, compared with about 18 per 
cent of the pre-war figure of $3.2 billion 
in 1939. 

The shipping weight of 1944 foreign 
trade also reached new levels. Exports 
weighed 186,962 million pounds, imports 
118,844 million. 

The Bureau of the Census has re- 
leased figures for 1943 showing for the 
first time distribution of lend-lease 
shipments by individual countries. 
About 95 per cent of all exports to the 
United Kingdom and almost 100 per 
cent of exports to Russia were of this 
type. Other countries showing a high 
percentage of lend-lease exports in 1943 
in relation to their total United States 
exports included Turkey with 98 per 
cent, India with 95 per cent and China 
with 83 per cent. Latin-American 
countries have received only a small 
proportion of exports from the United 
States under the lend-lease program, 
only 12 per cent of total exports to these 
republics in 1943 being of that type. 


In terms of the physical volume of 
shipments going out of the country in 
1944, the United Kingdom and Russia 
totaled 63 billion pounds or 34 per cent 
of the total as compared with $8.7 bil- 
lion or 61 per cent of the total in terms 
of value, The higher per cent for value 
results from the fact that these coun- 
tries during 1944 received a very high 
proportion of military equipment and 
other finished manufactures with a very 
high value per pound. The British Em- 
pire as a whole except Canada had 33 
per cent of the total U. S. export ship- 
ping weight in 1944 in comparison with 


48 per cent of the total value, again be- 
cause they were getting a higher pro- 
portion of finished manufactures. Ex- 
ports to Canada however were 48 per 


cent of the shipping weight of all U. S. 


exports but only 10 per cent of the 
value principally because of the im- 
portance of exports of low value bulk 
commodities such as coal. 

The physical volume of imports in 


1944 totaled 119 billion pounds resulting 
iN @ Value of 3 cents per pound in con- 
trast to the 8 cents per pound for ex- 
ports. ‘he lower per pound value indi- 
tates the high proportion of raw mate- 
tial, and low value bulk commodities in 
n€ import trade, contrasted with the 
high proportion of machinery and fin- 
ished products in the export trade. How- 
‘ver, of the total shipping weight of 

» imports the Latin American Re- 

lics supplied 35 per cent in com- 
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Leading Commodities in 


Pre-War Export and Import Trade 


(Millions of Dollars) 





1926-30 
Exports of United States Merchandise average 1940 
Machinery: 
Ps occa dts baeebens sen sedceneesssuntoese 102.7 116.7 
ek neice bea ces Ed ade thes bhens 6000s 4hkee nb.C ods went 214.4 450.8 
ee Ree 30.4 246.5 
Souitural ANG MMPIOMMOMES 0.02cccccccesccccvescccccccccccceces 109.9 76.8 
PE EE ED cctccccnccoseensnesee 6609006 sobhdneeesceseeé 524.4 310.1 
GE MUD ccccccccccccegoescccccecoveeseesecenccesesesossses 30.2 67.8 
GOSGMMS GME GtROP Moter Fdhe....cccccccccccccscccccccccccscoses 244.6 64.8 
DEE. GEE Sincweidbanneeusgaessoeot086e0seeesnecseecesecsesce 93.3 94.5 
Automobiles, parts, and accesSOTieS.......... ccc cccececcecceenvnces 406.2 641.2 
i ee CE eins cheese hehe rehes ot v0eeseseeeeesseeunast 197.6 67.2 
IE on 0.0 0:6.0006000006060006000000060000868 75.2 88.2 
ao Sh Ee ner mr 766.7 213.7 
BU GE GORE BONO occ cc ccc cccccccnccccccescsecescoeseesees 170.7 371.2 
ee cn dn 5.6 5 whe: 6 dddeb OES 5496660060 bed ee 50 aed 144.5 44.0 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, and medicinal) 76.8 111.4 
PRUOED, BERNER, GRE VREMRGD oc cccccccccccccccccccccceces 23.4 22.4 
WE Sktidedekueddbsebdsndensensheoe0es6aeseneevsn00eceasenraeeusas 162.1 11,2 
PE Be SD ond. 6.00:60.000004.0000000000000000000050000005. 000000964 122.2 35.5 
i Ch Kate ehnahednehondae 66400 eehebs0460 6006s se COREE eneee 29.8 2.0 
BEBE DUE GURBOTRAES GIT cc cccccccsccccccccccccecccesccecccsoccs 33.3 6.9 
CE DED nS hewdsnde0nkenws5s0w ne 4000060.66000500500600066605865 25.6 9.3 
TEE) 68-0 500866565646 CS4ECO PERE UOCERESS COS Se Cee DEED TOE SED Ce CROEDOSERES 19.5 26.7 
Copper, including ore and manufactures... ..........ccesceccccecees 150.0 110.1 
Aircraft, including parts and accessories. ..............csseeseeeeees 4.9 311.8 
Cotton manufactures, including yarns ............00ccsceeceeeeeeees 124.1 60.3 
Ce Gr, Se, CE GED Tees i vc cccccccscccvciccvcccccesecese 72.3 37.9 
CE EE lnk dis bbe wah KOREN SS ba 64h awe WES beh b000060000 00088 121.8 87.2 
PE cen c Accs eee ee senses ahead eeeus kek seuesesenene sie os49 78.0 21.7 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures.................00ceeecenes 78.2 63.4 
re a eda Wiebe deed sdenenbateeeaes 100.6 36.8 
ee ee So cn conn ec0nbe bd ches ndewedaecectdeeveneccees 67.4 44.4 
ee es cc kd Geb eed ARES O60 se c0e DReeReSe 30.1 24.1 
Oe, ee occ cue cece ene nese eesssePevesbaaeeeeis tonsa ss 80.3 66.4 
PROCORTARETS GRE PEGTOGTIOM BOOED occ cc cccccccecccccccccesccccccesss 24.4 16.8 
WO TI, HPN voc cece ckccecveneccvccécccsscescesese 36.9 20.7 
ne kee et cab ddnneasbedensteesetoaeeeuss 31.3 11.4 
Imports for Consumption 
aaa haha ike id pie Aaa ee Rae eek ia tleeeaee 281.7 126.8 
ET Rinne ean oo Ubiegd bite ee eRee ORs aes GREE SOE ehh aadea eka 207.3 113.2 
CD is cS Cee aie Cen ieee heb ERE OE SEL ROAR aw eRen ene 294.4 318.5 
ee Sc cece bbs dun sseeebnetitebeecsnaedKkeckun dave 151.2 132.6 
DT Create dunhldesdeietekhesee +s samanewheesteté0edaaeeesesse 134.2 125.4 
i Cn ts cee cee e eee dn ed Oke Oke eReCbSaseasbaeussereauneanbates 368.2 126.9 
SE edie ccdcetdetne ements hbdhawaendcnbebiouken baad 114.5 75.4 
EY co .dihe se bene eee Reneednne ahd Vebkad eee ewan dendbs aban cae 86.0 60.2 
Chemicals (coal-tar, industrial, medicinal) ...............ceeeceeees 56.5 27.0 
rr ee Ce a end awen een bbbheeeesedee sb eees eeenendae 68.0 27.2 
ee ee ek oie cn be bithe e6SE00 bwS he Oh 40Ebse CR ekSeO RON 81.9 49.4 
eros cana anh ee Fee Gb eee e eee eKun wihl/adewneh se 4 44.7 
A ae SR pee ee ar eee he 84.9 60.9 
nn ck ceeds bdo NONE Edn6SSON 6000S SE RORESESOR 114.8 79.8 
rr a eh an a died Geena Neceaee aban saben ek thal aee 88.9 128.3 
DO I en ke ee ree heseen ee Vbdeseeacekueee baa 132.8 70.1 
Copper, including ore and manufactures............cccceccceccccees 108.2 73.6 
ncaa eens cab hnsae idee 60S Wed b-v. bee Mekal 57.0 36.7 
CT itd tees ele d ohhh een RhNUeahe «8epshebenSheNtsnedeedsewaeees 66.0 32.2 
CUES GRUITRGCUTOR, TROUUEIIET DOTS. 2.0. ccccesccccccccccsccecesves 63.6 28.7 
ec cin eeEenSNekees hSS6 SANS HO60000 044060 00806080088 33.4 17.8 
i eh aes kee esas eOrhd oe be eho cdheeeeseheeeebes sénecee ks 118.0 60.2 
GS "—=Ee een ae eA 36.7 29.1 
» 0 ER ee en ee ey ee 78.8 84.6 
es EI, Seer ID GIROEUIIOD oo veces cwccsccvcscececescosece 44.3 22.1 
ee A ee es od cee nnd Se Sae Nhe tO ee bSEe CObhe Ee enee eaeke 45.5 32.1 
i ee cecceccndGeekes Rede Cacneeteedhbeeeesineecewedane neh 56.7 24.2 
it) hhc edn eeh tbsp 66 eed Ra NSS Oe TO Ab Oe SSS O04068000 bb 66 005004060800006 27.0 22.7 
ES ELLE LE LI EE EE PO ee Py ae 18.5 40.3 
We ND, BROT TOG oc cccccccccncctiescesecessseces 69.3 18.7 
i Ee ee een dwn phks bah 060s OOo ODE bSeCRSR CEES OOD EREOORS 65.4 14.0 
VOROtRRes GUE PTODATAIOND oor ccccccvccccvccccccccecccssvcccveccees 40.7 17.6 
Wheat, including that for milling and export ...............6...05. 19.0 5.9 
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parison with 41 per cent of the value, 
indicating a less-than-average propor- 
tion of low value bulk commodities in 
these imports. In contrast, the ship- 
ping weight of 1944 imports into the 
U. S. from Curacao, and the Latin 
American Republic of Cuba and Vene- 
zuela totaled 42 billion pounds or 35 
per cent of the total of all imports as 
compared with the $499 million or 13 
per cent of the total value illustrating 
the higher proportion of raw materials 
and low valued bulk commodities, such 
as sugar from Cuba, which these coun- 
tries supplied to the U. S. 

The. British Empire, except Canada, 
supplied only 8 per cent of the total im- 
port shipping weight in 1944 in com- 


parison with 15 per cent of the total 
value, indicating a higher proportion 
of manufactures and semi-manufac- 
tures. Canada alone supplied 39 per 
cent of the shipping weight of U. S. im- 
ports and 32 per cent of the value due 
principally to large shipments of wood 
pulp and newsprint. 


Latin America 


U. S. exports to Latin America, in- 
cluding re-exports, were as follows: 


Total % Lend- 

$(000) Lease 
EP Ape 548,964 alt 
PR ad el eae 584,700 5.7 
Shp dcertedsdhecdies 813,262 11.9 
Sitieadneaainsel 1,055,295 NA 

The following figures on U. S. trade 
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United States Cash Foreign Trade! With Leading Countries and Areas in Prewar and War Years 
{Value in millions of dollars] 
Cash exports General imports 
Country and area q res fan Zi a eee “| ro — 
1936-38 1939-41 , . P 1936-38 1939-41 , | 
¢ € « < 1 1 
average | average sOS! 1942 1943 1944 average | average 1941 142 | 43 | M4 
Total 2, 067 3, 869 4, 408 3, 145 2, 608 2, 953 2. 489 2, 763 4 2, 745 3, 372 9 
Canada 154 728 GR2 1, 216 238 1, 205 345 439 4 717 1,024 1, 250 
American republics, total 7 2 485 Til 02 683 720 973 542 715 1, 0O8 977 1,309 1, Sa 
Mexico 83 113 159 146 176 260 3 77 Ys 124 193 24 
Cuba 79 v7 126 132 132 167 127 130 181 161 292 3a7 
South America, total 274 31 527 44 326 104 325 412 674 639 766 9) 
Argentina 79 O68 109 72 32 29 82 104 167 1%) 145 | -- 
Brazil i 113 148 a3 6 161 107 132 184 165 228 | my 
Chile 21 13 57 a8 | 35 44 4 72 112 140 141 | 1M 
Colombia ith t 66 30 14 58 48 i) 53 78 oR 
Peru 16 2. 32 25 28 33 13 19 24 21 26 
Venezuela 41 tt OS i7 43 RH 23 38 49 2 6 7 
Other areas, total 2, 028 2, 430 2. 524 1, 224 650 775 2 1, 9 1, 783 1,051 1,039 1. Of 
United Kingdom 149 860 1,065 191 | 218 141 174 147 136 134 105 N 
u.s.s 49 S4 107 63 29 30 25 2. 30 25 30 * 
Continental Europe, excluding U. 8. 8. R 678 146 &5 5 78 149 07 2%) 106 56 96 49 
Near East and Africa 160 259 138 75 123 208 97 168 208 49 24 21 
Western Asia s2 31 28 38 19 59 31 45 47 45 60 - 
Egypt, including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 12 65 161 138 21 21 10 9 12 22 2 
Union of South Africa 7t 120 187 is 46 O4 12 17 66 96 AS wy 
Far East 653 666 226 86 ill 757 951 1, 199 23 420 254 
China and India? 79 145 178 105 38 60 150 182 221 22 138 Ls 
Australia and New Zealand av 93 107 86 39 38 39 71 14 221 235 ll 
British Empire and Egypt 1,2 2, 060 2,772 2, 169 1, 671 1, 641 902 1, 162 1,512 1,435 1, 707 1,87 
] 1 ] y ’ “as 0 : ’ e reo 
otal exports, including lend Cash exports as percentage of Balance of cash trade ¢ 
lease total exports 
Country and area — — - —_ 
. 1936-38 1939-41 e od 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1941 1942 194 1004 | average | average | '941 1942 194 1944 
Total 147 | 8,036 | 12,713 | 14,242 86 39 1 21 +478 +1,106 |+1,063 | +400 —764 —958 
Canada 4 33 1,443 1, 440 ie) 91 a6 S4 +109 +289 +429 +499 +214 - 
American Republics, total wz 718 S18 1, 055 100 05 AN v2 ‘8 4 — 106 — 294 — 589 —6] 
Mexico 159 148 186 264 100 ie) ) ay +30 +36 +1 +22 —16 +% 
Cuba 1 ; 134 168 100 uy a9 ug —48 s3 55 —29 —159 -2 
South America, total 27 76 112 40) 100 92 79 86 51 32 147 — 295 — 440 —422 
Argentina 109 72 32 29 100 100 09 100 8 7 —78 —11 —}" 
Brazil 148 10 156 ab.) 100 79 62 74 —47 19 4 —82 —132 - 
Chile 57 41 43 52 100 9) g2 AS —12 1) 4 — 102 — 1 - 
Colombia te w 46 60 100 GR of a6 —42 -6 +13 —48 —54 off 
Peru 32 on 4 7 100 g2 a2 ow +3 +6 +8 +5 +2 +} 
Venezuela 68 47 ‘ 87 100 9 | 7 w +18 +28 +19 +27 +18 +2 
Other areas, total ‘ , 282 5,985 | 10,452 | 11,747 78 21 t s 127 +821 +740 +195 — 3H -m 
United Kingdom 1, 637 2, 496 4, 291 242 65 I) 325 +713 +928 + 357 + 112 +¥ 
U.8.58.R 108 | 1,417 156 3, 460 100 4 1 l +24 s +77 +38 | - -4 
Continental Europe, excluding U. 8. 8. R wo y 9S 004 95 bed “9 a Piel y+ rai 9 ert ki 
Near East and Africa 34 72 1,711 953 82 28 ‘ 2 TO +91 +230 +26 —i4 ™ 
Western Asia 0 15st 204 42 92 24 10 4 +1 —15 20 = -4 + 
Egypt, including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 250) 92 900 49 64 23 2 i +3 +56 +148 +116 +9 
Union of South Africa 187 | 100 152) 129] 100 48 30 ’ +64 +72 . art <a: ; 
Far East 719 ao) 1, 200 1,311 93 25 7 8 20) 208 533 +297 —3H -2 
China and India 211 461 605 827 MM 23 6 7 —71 37 —44 —ii Bex -* 
Australia and New Zealand 122 559 SOA 40 RS 24 7 10 +51 +22 47 —135 — 19% _— 
3. 479 5, 443 8, 152 8, 749 80 40 21 19 — 354 898 +1, 260 +734 —36 a) 


British Empire and Egypt 





Trade in merchandise exclusive of gold and silver 
+ Includes Cana! Zone in 1936 and 1937 
Includes Burma 


* Excess of exports (+), 
5 Decrease of less than $ 


of imports (— 


500,000 


—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc 





with Latin-American countries in 1944 
cover exports of domestic merchandise 





and therefore do not agree with the 
figures above: 
Exports Imports 
to from 
—_——$(000) —~ 
Colombia 59,607 104,719 
Venezuela ; 86,451 4,360 
British Guiana 3,923 718 
Surinam ... 4,616 § 
French Guiana 812 
Ecuador 14,338 
Peru bawee secescnes Ge 
Bolivia ..... - ~« 13,379 
SD scsecsec 51,405 
216,271 
Paraguay 1,796 
er 18,021 47,595 
Argentina ......... 28,959 176,951 
Falkland Islands 121 245 
535,308 915,453 


The total exports of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics, measured in dollars, rose 
from $1,720,000,000 in 1938 to $2,575,- 
000,000 in 1943, a gain of almost 50 
per cent. Preliminary estimates place 
their exports in 1944 at approximately 
$3,000,000,000, representing a further 
rise of 23 per cent, according to the 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

These increases are, to a considerable 
extent, a reflection of the advance in 
commodity prices during the war period. 
An indication of the importance of the 
price factor may be obtained from an 


analysis of exports from the Latin 
American republics to the United 


States. The increase in value was from 
$548,000,000 in 1938 to $1,373,000,000 
in 1943, a rise of 150 per cent. In terms 
of constant (1940) unit values, how- 
ever, the increase was only one-half as 
great, or 75 per cent. 

The dollar value of total imports into 
the Latin American republics remained 
relatively steady at $1,400,000,000— 
$1,500,000,000 from 1938 through 1943. 
Preliminary indications are that im- 
ports in 1944 rose to approximately 
$1,900,000,000, a gain of 28 per cent 
over 1938. If allowance is made for the 
rise in import prices, however, it is 
evident that there has been a substan- 


tial decrease in the physical volume of 
imports during the war period. 

Latin America’s total imports from 
the United States rose from $498,000, 
000 in 1938 to $830,000,000 in 1943, an 
increase of 67 per cent. The increase 
in the physical volume of this trade was 
only about 30 per cent. 

The United States has become by fat 
the major export market, as well as the 
principal source of imports for Latin 
America. The proportion of Lat 
American exports going to the United 
States, and the proportion of Latin 
American imports from the United 
States rose from about one-third in each 
case in 1938 to more than one-half in 
1943. 

While trade between Latin America® 
countries and Europe has in general 
been drastically reduced by the wal, 
there has been a growing export trade 
with the United Kingdom. Exports 
the United Kingdom increased in dollat 
value by 45 per cent from 1938 to 1943, 
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NEW EQUIPMENT REQUIRED FOR THE FIELD SERVED BY REVISTA INDUSTRIAL "] 
1: Lumbering 
! Power and Trans- Building Manu- Mining & Woodworking 
- — Comunication portation Construction facturing Petroleum and Paper Total 
L6 CTE seceecees $ 54,000,000 $123,500,000 $ 45,000,000 $ 89,000,000 $ 55,000,000 $ 4,500,000 $ 371,000,000 
DE 6406 6ses8e0046 8,200,000 18,100,000 3,200,000 13,900,000 16,400,000 2,500,000 62,300,000 
Dir wesecesceesese 474,000,000 385,000,000 120,000,000 240,000,000 18,000,000 11,000,000 1,248,000,000 
DE oxeccaecseosenes 45,000,000 80,500,000 20,300,000 60,400,000 12,500,000 12,500,000 1,200. 
DE sescecececes 78,000,000 54,000,000 30,000,000 84,500,000 12,000,000 5,000,000 263,500,000 
SEE MENGE conccocss 900, 6,900,000 3,900,000 900,000 400,000 400,000 13,400,000 
ih. Atte eed ee Choon 22,200,000 13,200,000 5,100,000 60,100,000 2,800,000 12,000,000 115,400,000 
44 DOMINICAN REP...... 800, 3,300,000 800,000 16,000,000 300,000 900,000 22,100,000 
DE s6nee6s60e8s 7,300,000 8,000,000 6,400,000 3,200,000 8,000,000 4,800,000 37,700,000 
act EL SALVADOR....... 2,400,000 6,600,000 2,400,000 3,000,000 1,400,000 2,000,000 17,800, 
— 958 OS © eee 2,600,000 8,200,000 3,800,000 26,000,000 700,000 800,000 42,100,000 
tt anns6 xaveeseedee 500,000 1,100,000 1,600,000 6,700,000 600,000 1,600,000 12,100,000 
a De tissanée ae 300,000 600,000 800,000 3,800,000 100,000 100,000 5,700,000 
. 0 eee 77,800,000 369,700,000 54,300,000 75,800,000 12,300,000 23,000,000 612,900,000 
SO ee 1,800,000 2,400,000 1,500,000 2,400,000 2,400,000 1,500,000 12,000,000 
a DEE sccesesecas 1,700,0000 2,600,000 800,000 800,000 —0— 800,000 6,700,000 
-14 DEE 6s0e¢es ee 1,500,000 8,800,000 1,500,000 2,500,000 500,000 1,100,000 15,900,000 
- DT bheeeeeeeedocewn 17,300,000 49,300,000 12,600,000 41,200,000 27,600,000 6,900,000 154,900,000 
—109 DEE seeccesesce 9,400,000 17,500,000 9,200,000 14,000,000 ,200,000 1,000,000 ,300. 
=—{ WHOA cceccceces 12,100,000 19,900,000 10,300,000 44,500,000 15,700,000 2,400,000 104,900,000 
+2 WEEE sce eeenncas $817,800,000 $1,179,200,000 $333,500,000 $788,700,000 $190,900,000 $ 94,800,000 $3,404,900,000 
+8 Compiled from a report of the Research Department—The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
hooe Revista INDUSTRIAL produces results you can see, in the form of 
inquiries which result in sales that may be used also to check, 
we evaluate and explore the market. A separate edition for Brazil 
— in Portuguese assures adequate coverage in that important part 
me of of industrial Latin-America. The Spanish edition covers indus- 
aad tries in all the other countries. 
.000,- 
3, an A booklet giving the complete facts is available. You will be sur- 
rease 
e was prised at the low cost of reaching this entire field. Write us direct 
y far or contact the nearest sales office. 
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CLEVELAND (13) 


1213 W. Third St. 
Tel. MAin 8260 





(NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST reaches your market in the U. S. A.—see page 338) 


(Latin American Editions of New Equipment Digest — Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co ) 


ON 


J. H. Robison 


BUILDING ‘ 
CHICAGO (11) 


520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. WHitehall 8080 
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-€ INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION 


Ea Set mostly fear ont tirculated on o paid subscription basis to Road, Paving and 
Architects, Civil and Consulting Engineers; Federal, State and Municipal 
and Engineers; Mining Engineers and Superintendents 

‘oduction; Steam and Electric Railways; Agents and importers of Machinery, Technical 

Equipment and Supplies. 

Latin America is building in a b ae core, Senne, See Un Pena ey sameutas Dexets 

hospitals, factories, terminal fac Ss, etc. This trend started well before the war, has been 

lerated by the war, and will blossom into full operation when the war is over and equipment 


ailable. 
cious CONSTRUCCION has served this field for 25 years, starting from 
wing with the field. INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION is the 
in this field, serving over 176 manufacturers, twice as many as all other export publice- 
tions combined. 
Editorially . . . INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION is doing an outstanding job in nee 
ing to its rs every month in their own — SPANISH — up-to-date information on the 
letest cons and oe practices. subjects covered editorially are: Highways, 
Buildings, W Works, Sewerage, Municipal Services, Railroad Construction, Mining Construction, 
ar inage, Waterways — Flood Control, Bridges, Airports, Tunnels and Subways, Dams, 


Using 1941 es a base of 100, INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION along with INGENIERIA 
at ve me eed INDUSTRIA, shows on advertising increase of 146% in 1945 over 1941. 
s 1 











qt FARMACEUTICO 


Published monthly in Spanish and circulated on a paid subscription basis to Pharmacies — Whole- 
sale-Retail Manufacturing, Hospitals including Public Health Officials, Importers and Sales Repre- 
sentatives. 

EL FARMACEUTICO has begun its twentieth yeor in the successful conversion of Latin America t¢ 
U. S$, standords, U. $. developments and discoveries, and U. S. products. 


EL FARMACEUTICO is the bible of the Latin American druggist, laboratory technician and health 
official, his sole means — through an independently published magazine — of keeping himse!f ir 
formed of the developments of the market from which his products come. 


Editorially . . . EL FARMACEUTICO is doing an outstanding editorial job in bringing te its Lati~ 
American readers throughout the Drug Trade and Health Field every month—in their own langues? 
SPANISH — the latest information on professional and commercial pharmacy practices. 

Using 1941 as a base of 100, EL FARMACEUTICO shows on advertising increase of 48%, ot the 


beginning of 1945 over 1941. 
Established 1925. 








-— 


ins you do your Domestic Selling to Industry 


EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO ond THE AMERICAN 


AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) 
Published monthly — EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO in Spanish, and 
THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) in English. Cir- 
culated on a paid subscription basis te overseas automotive whele- 
salers, dealers, gorage, repair shop and service station operators 
throughout 116 countries. 
et AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO ond THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 


Te every country where the mails ore carried they ere reaching 
the automotive trade, wholesale, retail and service, and helping 
thet trede ever the rough spots of the present end prepering it 
for the big days ohead. 

EDITORIALLY .. . EL —— AMERICANO ond THE 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
cutometve lpi nett geeraliien They ae speuitaly bel 

in the everyday of the cvtomobile dealer. They tell 

HOW end WHY. Articles ore written by experts. They.cre crammed 
rmation of immediate and everyday i to the 
trode 


Using 1941 os @ bose of 100, edvertising spoce in EL AUTOMOVIL 
ERI and THE 1CAM AUTOMOBILE (Overseas — 
over 1941. 

advertisers et ex- 
you thet edverti im. THE 
AMERICAN asromoeile {Overseas tated ond EL A 3 
AMERICANO eneble them te maintain their most effective ond 
economical contact with the automotive trade and transport field 


EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO wos established in 1917. THE 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE | cdg Edition), in, 1924, 








THE BPIC ANNUAL 
BUYERS. GUIDES 


OVERSEAS BUYERS GUIDE for Automotive Distributors — 
Published annually in English and circulates to accredited 
automotive wholesclers in overseas English-reading 
markets. Advertising space available to contract adver- 
tisers in the magazine, THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
(Overseas Edition). (Established 1934) 


MANUAL PARA COMPRADORES para Distribuidores de 
Productos de la Industria Automotriz — Published an- 
nvally in Spanish and circulates to accredited automotive 
wholesalers in Latin American markets. Advertising space 
available to contract advertisers in the magazine, EL 
AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO. (Established 1934). 


LATIN AMERICAN BUYERS GUIDE (Industrial Edition) — 
Ingenieria Internacional Buyers Guide—Industrial Edition, 
published annually in Spanish. Circulates to key buyers 
throughout Latin American industry and engineering. Ad- 
vertising space available to contract advertisers in the 
magazines, INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA or 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION. (Estab- 
lished 1935). 
= 


LATIN AMERICAN BUYERS GUIDE (Construction Edition) 
— Ingenieria Internacional Buyers Guide — Construction 
Edition, published annually in Spanish. Circulates to key 
buyers throughout Latin American construction and en- 
of 
ER 





gineering. Advertising space available to contract ad- 
vertisers in magazines, INGENIE INTERNACIONAL 
CONSTRUCCION or INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUS- 
TRIA. (Established 1935). 


B.P.1.C. AVAILABLE EXPORT MARKET DATA 


Market Media Folders — Available on each B.P.!1.C. Speciclized Trade Leod Bulletin of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUS 
Export Magazine TRIA ond INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION 

Expanding Lotin American Industrial and Construction Programs Trade Lead Bulletin of EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO ond THE 

Overseas Automotive Markets AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Oversea Edition) 

Building Latin American Highways Trade Lead Bulletin of EL FARMACEUTICO 

Power — An Index of Mexican Industrialism Selling Latin Americon Industry 

Concerning Export Advertising Copy Selling the Latin American Construction Field 

Latin American Industrial Count Selling the Automotive Trade Overseas 

Latin American Machine Tool Market Study Selling the Latin American Drug Trade 

Building Construction in Latin America BPIC Trade Counsellor Staff Services 

BPIC International Confidential Bulletin BPIC Direct Mail Services 
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and the United Kingdom maintained 
its relative position as a market for 
Latin American exports by taking ap- 
proximately 17 per cent of the total in 
each of these years. 


Imports into the area from the United 
Kingdom declined by 37 per cent in dol- 
lar value between 1938 and 1943. The 
United Kingdom’s share of total Latin 
American imports declined from 12 per 
cent in 1938 to 8 per cent in 1943, with 
a drop to less than 4 per cent indicated 
for 1944, 

A summarization of preliminary 1944 
trade of some countries and projections 
to an annual basis from various month- 
ly periods for other countries, showing 
totals and trade with the areas under 
consideration, is given below (in thou- 
sands of United States dollars) : 


Exports Imports 
TE 660566006 ceccanuseee 2,968,000 1,853,000 
Trade with: 
United States ......... 1,570,000 1,076,000 
United Kingdom ...... 460,000 66,000 
Other Latin American 
ae 457,000 498,000 


From the competitive viewpoint, ac- 
cording to American Exporter, the 
United States did a fine selling job in 
Latin America before the war. In 
1938, the last year for which detailed 
figures are available, the U. S. A. ac- 
counted for 33.9 per cent of Latin 
American imports, while Great Britain 
sold 11.6 per cent of the total and 
Germany had 16.2 per cent. Great 
Britain’s export trade with Latin 
America has been diminishing for many 
years. It had 24.4 per cent of the 
total in 1913, but after the first World 
War never obtained over 19.2 per cent. 
That figure was reached in 1922. 

American Exporter gives the follow- 
ing figures: 


COMPARATIVE 
IMPORTS INTO 


SHARE OF TOTAL 
LATIN AMERICA 
1913 


1938 


% of Total 

Great Britain .......... 24.4 11.6 
DE ccccunnddécavescevannts 16.5 16.2 
i a a peeeaseaeoeees ° 25.0 33.9 


The same authority gives the follow- 
ing figures on world exports in 1938: 
% of 


United States 
Great Britain 
Germany WETTTITIT TTT TTT TTT : 9. 
France seuwennedackdsr 
Ti necgeeceeseseeoutdeaseeces ds 3.9 
Japan : 
Belgium . see wee 
Netherlands beskeodeee rr 2 

a? aes¥< sonnets eovbend 2.6 
Sweden .... 2 


Other leading countries in United 
States trade in 1940 were: 


Exports Imports 

to from 

(Thousands) 

Canada $ 714,518 $423,539 
Ss 51,473 23,607 
France : wee. 262,454 36,566 
Dt Shecceadecascceas 227,204 158,376 
BUGCMOTTOMGS ..cccccces 34,023 8,545 
DY sJ6.5666e066eu oe 77,956 93,001 
Sweden ..... 38,558 17,317 
Australia ....... 75,455 25,560 
United Kingdom 1,009,623 155,060 
SEED Salk ddbaneoececece 86,943 20,773 
The industrial economy of Latin 


America is geared to a large export 
trade in raw materials and semi-manu- 
facturing and to the needs of a popu- 
lation exceeding 100 million inhabitants, 
of whom 24,988,353 live in 256 cities of 
more than 25,000 inhabitants and re- 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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quire adequate facilities for water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal, and electric serv- 
ice as well as other essentials of every 
day life. Buenos Aires and a dozen 
other Latin American cities compare 
favorably in size and advancement with 
the larger metropolitan centers in the 
United States. 


Exporters’ Views 


The 1944 convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


“This Convention holds that our for- 
eign trade objective in the United 
States can only be achieved by reli- 
ance upon that system of free private 
enterprise which has served historically 
as the basis for our prosperity; encour- 
aged and supported, as it must be by 
constructive governmental policy and 
action. To trade with peoples who fol- 
low a different philosophy of govern- 
ment and trade it is not necessary to 
dilute our own traditional methods of 
government and trade. 


“This Convention recognizes that it 
is in the interest of this country to ex- 
tend sound credit in one form or an- 
other to assist other nations which are 
taking steps to rehabilitate’ their 
economies and monetary systems. 





“We affirm that the United States 
can make an important contribution 
toward international monetary stabil- 
ity by making determined efforts to put 
its own affairs in order and by adopt- 
ing policies with respect to tariffs and 
other trade restrictions which will per- 
mit debtor nations to meet their é- 
gagements through the delivery o 
goods and services. 


“We recommend that the direction 0 
our postwar policy should be toward 
the eventual restoration of the free cor- 
vertibility of the dollar into gold. Ws 
recommend the repeal of such laws 4 
may require the further purchase ® 
silver for monetary purposes. 

“We recommend the repeal by Cor 
gress of the so-called Johnson Act, the 
Neutrality Act, and any other Acts © 
Congress which prohibit private loan 
to foreign governments which are debt: 
ors under the inter-governmental loan 
known as the War Debts of Worl 
War I. an 

“The Convention reaffirms its belit! 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
program is the most effective way ¥* 
devised in our history to bring abov! 
the reduction of tariff barriers her 
and abroad and to foster a greatel 
volume of foreign trade. 

“The question concerning ‘cartels’ 1D 
foreign trade is not whether America? 
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ba With the largest circulation in 
Latin America covering the Metal 
Working field these two magazines 
reach your market for Machinery, 
Dies, Tools, Shop Equipment, etc. 


The cost of laying the ground 
work for equipment and supply 
sales to Latin America through 
advertising in OFICINA MECANICA 
MODERNA (Portuguese) and EL 
TALLER MECANICO MODERNO (Span- 
ish) is most economical. 


An advertising schedule of full 
pages in both publications for an 
entire year costs only $600 — half 
pages cost only $340. Published 
quarterly in March, June, Septem- 
ber and December. Your copy trans- 
lated into Spanish and Portuguese 
at no extra charge. 


TAT 
AMENIER 
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MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO 
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Publishers of 









CINCINNATI 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


MAIN STREET 


2, 


PRODUCTS FINISHING 
OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA | 


OHIO 
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business favors or opposes them. It is 
rather to find the best method in the 
national interest for Americans to play 
an active and effective part in a world 
in which a substantial portion of trade 
and business is conducted by either gov- 
ernmental or private cartels. 


“Most foreign nations important in 
trade favor or at least permit the car- 
telized system. They have done so in 
the exercise of their sovereignty and in 
response to their own economic needs. 
Attempting to convert them to our sys- 
tem appears impracticable, not only be- 
cause we should respect their auton- 
omy, but also because of the numerous 
exceptions upon which each nation 
would insist and because of the inevita- 
ble differences in enforcement policies. 

“The Convention believes that the 
United States Government should bring 
to an immediate conclusion any partici- 
pation in a joint agreement which, in 
view of the successful prosecution of 
the war, prevents an American supplier 
from obtaining a share of business 
from any world market. Wartime ar- 
rangements whereby the entire require- 
ments of a certain area were filled by 
a selected group of suppliers should be 
reviewed and arrangements made which 
will permit of equal access to the mar- 


Exports of U. S. Merchandise, by Countries 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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ket by all suppliers. _ 
“Lend-Lease is a war measure and 
should be continued only as long as re- ED 
quired for the successful military prose- UNITED UNION OF CANADA CHINA, AMERICAN AFRICA SELECTED ALL Ca 
cution of the war. KINGDOM SOVIET INDIA, REPUBLICS’ AND EUROPEAN OTHER : 
SOCIALIST AUSTRALIA NEAR COUN- COUN- It 
REPUBLICS AND NEW EASTY  TRIESY TRIESY har 
: ZEALAND / D0. 45-479 
Trade Agreements Signed 4 fiel 
B g 1 Data include Burma, British Malaya, and Australian New Guinea. adj 
2 The 1935-39 average includes Panama Canal Zone for the years 1936 and 1937. Cdl 
: *Data for Madeira Islands are included in “All Other Countries” for 1935-39 average and is st 
Country Date signed |Dateeffective “Africa and Near East” for 1944. a 
—_— . * Represents European countries other than United Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, tir 
Cube pa | Sept. 3.1096 Germany, Italy, and the neutral countries. 
Belgium (and Luxem- . —— Ss Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce. - 
Seen May 1, 1935 
| ew — 3 ooo — al 
Th. acusedinssiiigimedl ug. 5, . 
Brazil .. athivemmeus Jan. 1, 1936 , P 
Canada Gone, revised “Lend-Lease should be restricted to “The Convention approves of the ma 
Kinedom of the Nether: = the handling of such purchasing only steps taken within the past year to dis- § air 
Sw ie 2 as cannot be done through regular com- continue the decentralization program, § tio 
Indies, Surinam, and mercial channels, and should not be and to modify the program licensing sur 
Cc ). , Feb. 1, 1936 . ay : 
Switearlend “| Jan’ 971996 | Feb: 181996 Used to meet = yw requirements procedure. rate 
Hond : Jec. 18, 1935 far. y . ° . 
Colombia ES. Rept. 13,1985 Mey 20, 1936 >a, geen Mr yg tane 4 ype “The continuation of the export li § cou 
Guatemala ‘ Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 i i ; 
en teoceecse pana at area censing procedure will handicap — 
dependencies, and pro- . trade recovery. Our Government should § CO 
tectorates other than — _ “The rapid reduction of cash-reim- take the lead in negotiations with other Can 
Nicaragua ! Pe Mar. 11, 1996 | Oct. i,1996 bursable Lend-Lease procedure is com- governments to abolish import and ex ich 
i ; } 18, 1 Jov. 936 : ; ‘ 
El Salvador. Pet 19,1987 | May siis7 mended. This procedure should be im- port trade controls. a 
Coste Rica... Nov. 28 1996 | Aug. 2, 1937 mediately abolished. Where funds are “As the War Production Board re ws 
_——....... Aue. 61988 | Ost’ a3 i938 available to reimburse Lend-Lease in rs A ‘ee ac 2a newer —* a rea 
oid Rial lata dollars, purchases should be made 10's ost af such goods, pending t fl 
the British Colonial through commercial trade channels. ; ’ - eng 
: lew 4 Control 
Comme vision otagres-| ©°** "8 | 482 1.1989 Cash-reimbursable Lend-Lease procure- — Ae i ie Sas ners! idl 
pent of 1685)... -00.-------| 1.2% i959 ment of commercial items, at United ~ - — th ene =a allocations is t 
Sanenmaie Ae Sios0 | Dae ae iese «States Government prices, disturbs and “°° a - ‘i: we = Economie clu: 
Cuba (supplementary renders impotent export and import Ap eerera of the Foreign Eco . 
cadtenment).........-.-.| Dee. 181990 | Dec. 23,1909 5 oa. on annels Administration should be eliminated & pri 
anada (supplementary ° . ° eae 
| - fii y opera & 
Canna teuppicwientary | °° 1980) Jan. 1,100 “Commercial channels of distribution — all Se gprs ang b it” aC 
| Mereement) ----»-| Dee. 18,1940 | Dee. 20,190 abroad are essential in the post-war — oe eS aa | mor 
Cuba tsapplementary | “SMA! | Now 38190 Neriod. Government bulk purchasing of 
agreement) ..| Dee. 23.1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 i i j j 7 
plement | Bos. wees American goods for distribution by U, §. Services 
Uruguay. July 21, 1942 governments themselves should be dis- 
— Ane Rien couraged. Effective supply and trans- The foreign trade promotion funt- 
loeland Aug. 27,193 | Nov. 19,1%3 portation assistance should be made tions of the Department of Commerte 
available to private traders to enable are centered in the Bureau of <a Po 
and Domestic Commerce. The work ° 


! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 
* The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 


Apr. 22, 1939 


} Superseded by supplementary agreement. signed 


Dec. 13, 1940, 
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essential goods to move entirely 
through commercial channels both here 
and abroad, rather than continuing 
bulk purchasing operations. 


the Bureau is described in “The Busi 
nessman’s Bureau,” a booklet .vailable 
from that organization. 
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EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Caminos Y Calles was favored in that 
it was founded by editors who had 
had forty years experience in the 
field in which “CyC” specializes. The 
editors are practical engineers who 
started with Roads and Streets at the 
time automobiles made good roads a 
necessity. 

Caminos Y Calles covers specifi- 
ally the design, construction and 
maintenance of highways, streets and 
airports and the design and construc- 
tion of bridges. Its editorial staff is 
supplemented by a board of collabo- 


rators from the Latin-American 
countries, 
COVERAGE 


Caminos Y Calles is printed in Span- 
ish with a section in Portuguese dedi- 
cated to Brazilian engineers. It 
reaches public officials, (Federal, 
‘tate or Province, and Municipal) ; 
engines s. contractors, and commer- 
‘ial agents and equipment dealers. It 
's the only magazine specializing ex- 
tlusively in the highway field and 
Printed in Spanish, which furnishes 
2 CCA audit of circulation. It is a 
monthl, magazine. 


Also Publishers of 
®OADS AND STREETS 
POWERS’ ROAD & STREETS CATALOG 
WATER WORKS & SEWERAGE 


NEW YORK ®* 


LATIN AMERICA .. . the Largest 


Potential Postwar Market for 
American Construction Equipment 


NOW IS THE TIME to build a permanent export outlet in this rapidly 
growing market. During the war large credit balances have accrued. 
Every country has plans for new developments and improvements. 
Latin Americans have expressed preference for construction and main- 
tenance equipment made in the U.S.A. The market is ready—the money 


is available—the opportunity is yours. 
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A SPANISH CATALOG 

Because of the success of Powers’ 
Road and Street Catalog, and the de- 
mand for this by our Latin-American 
readers, the publishers of Caminos 
Y Calles intend to publish in 1946 a 
similar Catalog in Spanish. 

This Catalog will give to the manu- 
facturer a permanent file for his cata- 
log copy. It will be distributed an- 
nually. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN MARKET 

Latin America has built up large 
credit reserves in the United States. 
It offers the greatest potential export 
market in the world today. In 1943 
these countries had a reserve of 
$2,000,000,000 in gold and foreign 
exchange, mostly American dollars. 
New and improved Highways and 
Airports, and Waterworks and Sew- 
erage Systems are musts for the post- 
war years. 


DIRECT MAIL 

Advertisers in the Gillette publica- 
tions may secure a perfect tie-up with 
their direct-mail campaigns and their 
magazine advertising. A Direct-Mail 
Service is available at a nominal 
charge. 


Details on request. 





330 SOUTH WELLS STREET 
LOS ANGELES ° 


CLEVELAND ° 
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EDITORIAL SCOPE 

The purpose of this Manual (an 
Annual) is to place in the hands of 
the men charged with water supply 
and sanitary improvements and de- 
velopments, and the operation of 
these works a Reference and Data 
Manual and Buyers’ Catalog and 
Guide—printed in Spanish. 


It will contain formulae, charts, 
tables, diagrams and detailed articles 
on the operation and maintenance of 
water supply and sewage treatment 
plants, and the fundamentals of hy- 
draulics. With its Classified Index 
of Products and catalog style adver- 
tising pages, it will serve as a perma- 
nent buyers’ guide in all Spanish 
speaking countries. 


SPECIALIZED COVERAGE 

The book will be sent to Water 
Works Superintendents, Sewage 
Works Managers, Public Officials, 
Consulting Engineers, Sanitary Engi- 
neers, Equipment Distributors and 
others in authority in the develop- 
ment of water supply and sanitation. 
Circulation, 3,000 Guaranteed. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


° CHICAGO 46, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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HITCHCOCK 
CATALOGS SERVE 
EXPANDING WORLD 

MARKETS... 


e m4 Pad ' 
(iad ustrial 
lL. English . . . Distributed in Asia, Africa, Europe and Australia. Issued 1946, 1948, etc 


2. Spanish, 1945, 1947, etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 
her possessions. 
3. Portuguese, 1945, 1947, etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West ané 
East Africa. 


nstruction and Road Building 


4. Spanish, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 


her possessions. 


5. Portuguese, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West an¢ 


East Africa. 


ricultural and Food Processing 


6. Spanish, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain an¢ 


her possessions. 


7. Portuguese, 1946, 1948, etc. Distributed in Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese West and 


East Africa. 


Combined catalogs are far more important sales tools in the 
overseas markets than in domestic markets. They were used 
extensively, prior to the war, by such prominent exporting 
nations as England, France and Germany. Foreign buyers have 
been trained to order from comprehensive catalogs which 
describe products of many manufacturers. The foreign buyer 
does not have ready access to company representatives and 
to extensive files of information. Through necessity he has 
learned to rely heavily on his combined catalog. 


Hitchcock's Export Sales Catalogs are pioneers in their field. 
They offer American manufacturers a means of getting direct 
traceable orders in profitable volume from world markets. 
They fit the needs and habits of foreign buyers. 


PERSONAL “‘on-the-scene”’ DISTRIBUTION 


You can be sure that your sales message in a Hitchcock Export 
Sales Catalog will reach the proper buying influences abroad 
That's because distribution of these catalogs is personall) 
supervised by representatives from the Hitchcock Central Office 
who go to various countries . . . contact consuls, government 
bureaus and trade associations . . . visit literally hundreds © 
plants and ascertain on the scene which firms can use each 
catalog to advantage. For instance, the 1944 and 1945 Latin 
American catalogs were distributed by three different Hitch- 
cock representatives who spent an aggregate of 10 months 
in Mexico, Central and South America, as well as che West 
Indies, visiting every important industrial market in ninetee® 
Latin American republics. All 7 Hitchcock Catalogs will be 
similarly distributed. 


ee el 
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INDUSTRIAL CATALOGS 


For Developing Sales of Industrial Equipment, Materials and Supplies in World Markets 


Industrial markets beyond the borders of the United 
States will become important ones to alert American 
manufacturers .. . who see profitable sales territories in 
Asia, in Europe, in Africa and in many islands of the seas. 
As means of transportation are speeded to change days 
into hours . . . as Communications span the earth in min- 
utes, foreign markets will be as close as many domestic 
ones. The industrial awakening of former remote regions 
..+- China, India, Burma, and others . . . as well as the 
war-induced activities in the republics south of our own 
borders has virtually created a new field of development 
for sales and advertising executives. The time to plan for 
completely covering export markets is now. To reach 
these purchasing-conscious areas with ability to buy, 
advertisers use the methods most familiar to buyers 
abroad . . . comprehensive catalogs of buying informa- 






tion. The industrial series of HITCHCOCK’S EXPORT 
SALES CATALOGS are published biennially in three 
languages . . . English, Spanish, Portuguese. The English 
edition will appear early in 1946 (also in 1948, 1950, 
etc.) for personally supervised distribution in the impor- 
tant industrial markets of Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia. The Spanish edition for 1945 has already been 
distributed in Spanish speaking Latin America, Spain and 
her possessions . . . while the Portuguese (also published 
in 1945) is delivered to Brazil, Portugal, Portuguese 
East and West Africa. 

The closing date for the English edition is December 
31, 1945 for copy and January 31, 1946 for inserts. Trim 
size is 8% x 11 to permit standard manufacturers’ cata- 
logs to be inserted and given worldwide distribution. 
Write for rates and complete data. 


CONSTRUCTION and ROAD BUILDING CATALOGS 


For Developing Sales of Construction Machinery ... Road Building Equipment.. . 


Building Materials and Supplies in Spanish Latin America and Brazil 


Manufacturers of road building, construction equipment, 
building materials and sulesedl tebe are finding a vastly 
expanded market for their products in Latin America. 
Reaching the many buying influences in government, 
among private contractors, individual firms and other 
groups is the task which can be done most effectively 
and economically through the pages of the Construction 


issues of HITCHCOCK’S EXPORT SALES CATALOGS. 
Published in Spanish and in Portuguese editions for “‘on- 
the-spot’’ personally supervised distribution in 1946. 
Trim size 81" x 11”. Final closing date for copy, March 
1, 1946, for inserts, April 1, 1946. Write for complete 
information on the profitable market reached with these 
catalogs. 


@@ AGRICULTURAL and FOOD PROCESSING CATALOGS 


For Developing Sales of Agricultural and Food Processing Equipment, Materials and Supplies 
in Spanish and Portuguese Editions 


One of the most amazing results of U. S. sponsored activ- 
ities in Latin America since the war has been the growth 
of modern agricultural methods ...and the ready response 
to new ideas of cultivation, harvesting and processing of 
foods. This development will continue and manufac- 
turers of agricultural equipment and machinery used in 
food production have an eager and responsive market 
inthe Latin American republics. Completely blanketing 
worthwhile buyers and their organizations, the Agricul- 


HHI 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 


540 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 
Telephone Harrison 6040 





Other Hitchcock Publications 


WOOD WORKING DIGEST * RESALE » MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK 


tural issue of HITCHCOCK’S EXPORT SALES CATA- 
LOGS will do a thorough job for its advertisers. These 
catalogs will be published in Spanish and in Portuguese 
editions as both languages must be employed if adver- 
tising is to be effective in all countries of Latin America. 
The closing date and mechanical requirements are the 
same as for the Construction issues mentioned above. 


Write for full details. 











55 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
Lackawanna 4-4528 


403 West Eighth Street 
LOS ANGELES 
Tucker 1579 
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The Bureau began sending out spe- 
cial agents to investigate foreign mar- 
kets shortly after its founding in 1912. 
After World War I the Bureau created 
a small but highly efficient Foreign 
Commerce Service, with Commercial 
Attachés and Trade Commissioners as- 
signed to posts in numerous foreign 
countries. In 1939, the President con- 
solidated all foreign representation of 
various Government agencies within the 
United States Foreign Service of the 
Department of State. By provisions of 
law, the Foreign Service is the trade- 
promotion agency of this Government 
abroad, and the Secretary of Commerce 
directs through the Department of 
State the activities of the Foreign Serv- 
ice with respect to foreign-trade pro- 
motion. The Department of Commerce 
has 26 Regional and District Offices, 
located in principal cities, for maintain- 
ing direct contact with businessmen in 
their own communities. Thus, the for- 
eign-trade promotive facilities of the 
Bureau of the central office in 
Washington, domestic regional 
offices, and the services of the Foreign 
Service representatives located through- 
out the world. 


= he 


consist 


26 


Bureau has 
establishing 
and 


devices which the 
developed primarily for 
satisfactory business relations, 

which are being strengthened, are: 

World Trade Directory reports on 
particular foreign firms, which make it 
possible for foreign traders to judge 
prospective trading connections; 

Extensive classified trade lists giving 
a wide range of prospective customers 
and suppliers abroad; 

Agency surveys, which are an aid to 
foreign traders seeking a _ specialized 
type of foreign connection; 

Prevention or settlement of trade dis- 
putes; 

Distribution of information on for- 
eign commercial visitors to the United 
States and their introduction to export- 
ers and importers; 
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Special aids to exporters or importers 
in connection with locating and reestab- 
lishing their previous connections in 
liberated areas; and 

Informal working relations with rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments in 
this country in the interest of coordi- 
nation of effort in the post-war era. 

In providing foreign traders with 
basic and detailed data for better mar- 
keting, foreign-market analyses and 
schedules of economic and commercial 
reporting by the Foreign Service are 
carefully prepared and instructions are 
issued to insure that marketing infor- 
mation is comprehensive and detailed. 
As such information is gathered and 
sent to the Bureau, it is widely dissemi- 
nated through Bureau publications, 
particularly Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, the Industrial Reference Service, and 
the International Reference Service. 
The former Service is devoted to spe- 
cific industrial developments abroad and 


—Erport Trade € Ship; 


the market prospects for particular 
United States products in foreign coun- 
tries; the latter covers general eco- 
nomic, financial, and commercial infor- 
mation on foreign areas. By subscrib- 
ing to these three services (or they car 
be secured separately) any exporter or 
importer can obtain a wealth of infor- 
mation useful in determining market 
prospects abroad and in planning his 
foreign business. 


Competition 


The pathway of Anglo-An 
commercial cooperation after the war 
is not likely to be strewn with roses 
according to American Exporter which 
emphasized the opposing philosophie 
of the two countries: 


erica 


“Great Britain will emerge from the 
war pretty well shorn of liquid assets 
We will emerge with 70 per cent @ 








Specific governmental helpfulness is strikingly exemplified in the expert advice ar 
foreign-trade aids obtainable at the Field Offices of the U. S. Department of Com 
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A LEADER 
in WORLD WIDE COVERAGE 





SINCE 1904 THESE EXPORT MAGAZINES HAVE HELPED BUYERS 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES OBTAIN THE PRODUCTS WANTED, and, 
DOING SO, THEY HAVE HELPED MANUFACTURERS GET 
ORDERS FROM ALL MARKETS. 


Commercial America Readers Include: 


Architects Government Purchasing Railroad Companies 
Chain Stores Departments Representatives 
Consuls Large Retailers Trade Organizations 
Contractors Machine Shops Utility Companies 
Department Stores Mines 

Engineers Plantations 


as well as Importers of and Dealers in such lines as 
Hardware, Tools, Agricultural Implements and Builders Supplies, Motor 
Cars, Trucks, Parts, Accessories, Garage Equipment, Automotive and 
Marine Engines, Industrial Machinery, Factory Supplies and Engineer- 
ing Equipment, Electrical Goods and Appliances, Refrigerators, Radios, 
Druggists Sundries, Medicines and Toilet Articles, Wearing Apparel, 
Office Supplies, Stationery, Men’s Wear. 


Through Advertising in Commercial America 


Manufacturers are assured of reaching the best markets and the best customers 
in those markets. 


Special Trade Aids are given to all advertisers, including 


Translation of correspondence into and from the current languages. Reports on 
the credit standing of foreign business houses. Assistance in selecting capable 
selling representatives. Trade lists for specific markets. Confidential foreign 
inquiry bulletin. 


YOUR FOREIGN TRADE NOW CALLS FOR PLANNING — LET US HELP YOu. 
HO OBLIGATION WILL BE INCURRED IN REQUESTING FURTHER DETAILS. 


COMMERCIAL AMERICA 


c/o THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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the world’s gold and enormous book 
credits under Lend-Lease. 

“British exporters will be impelled 
to increase their exports both to main- 
tain employment and to help redress 
Britain’s unfavorable balance of trade; 
as well as to protect their own in- 
terests. 

“But American manufacturers will 
be no less urgently impelled by two of 
these three motives. 

“Every announcement of postwar 
export hopes on either side of the At- 
lantic seems to strike a spark of resent- 
ment on the other. Yet perhaps, we, on 
both sides, exaggerate the competitive; 
underestimate the complementary as- 
pect of the situation. 

“For it is a remarkable fact that 
only twice in the twenty years from 
1918 to 1938—and then only to a very 
moderate degree—did American and 
British export trade fail to rise or fall 
together. 


“In all 
American 


the other years whenever 
exports increased, so did 
British. And whenever American ex- 
ports declined, so did British. The 
expansion of the trade of either is not 
necessarily at the expense of the other. 
But that is the sort of truth we find it 
difficult to believe—or act on. 

“Any cooperation between either the 
two governments, or the business in- 
terests of the two nations, will be enor- 
mously complicated by the strong di- 
vergence in attitude towards anything 
like combined efforts of competitors. 

“In Britain, the government raises 
to the peerage businessmen indulging 
in trade practices for which over here 
the government places them on trial 
before a jury of their peers. 

“The British apparently think it the 
most natural thing in the world that 
competitors should agree on prices and 
divide markets among themselves, and 
look on cut-throat competition as some- 
thing both commercially and socially 
abhorrent. 

“Not so over here. Indeed, the 
United States government has recently 
apparently taken the view that any 
action contrary to our so-called anti- 
trust law wherever taken in this wide 
world is a violation of our law if it 
even remotely affects an American 
company. 

“Thus any agreement entered into 
in London, for example, whereby an 
American corporation stayed out of the 
Indian market in return for a British 
competitor staying out of Brazil is 
apparently to be objected to by our 
government in no uncertain terms. 

“This must shock British interests 
for the British economy is based on 
small output at high prices whereas 
the American is based on high output 
at low prices. 

“Both the American temperament and 
the American law tend in the same 
direction and it would seem that, in 
order to meet American competition, 
British manufacturers must bend to- 
ward the American system rather than 
hope to persuade the Americans to 
adopt the British system.” 
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(Including lend-lease) 











Leading Commodities in 1944 U. S. Export Trade 

















































Crude materials Quantity Value ES 
(Add 000) — 
ee. meee GAD, ci cesdncttescetsescous 530,758 $ 1145 P 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (Ibs.)...............-.e0ees 280,189 146, 
Coal (tons) ......... eee cece cece ceeecceeeeeseeccees 26,984 172,957 
ee rr CO sce C ee tawhbdacncinsoes seaeee 120,06% pc 
cccces $ 554,01 ° 
Crude foodstuffs 
TEE SEED cc cccnceceseensdecevcsecccceccccess 10,029 16,305 
- — * EPC ee eee 10,231 14,564 st 
i en i Ci cies ee kebebspeeeeseeces 6 waeeae 44,653 D. 
Ss SE COU cbacdsreWecoesewesiccecceseses 510 1,889 
Cn cons OR Seah ds bee ROMEO Nea we awkeee we 6,178 26,296 
tt Pe Ce socceekiteane?eseesccdassenteszesdos éennen 15,3198, 
All other crude foodstuffs. ..........ccccccccccccccces coccee 5948 F 
A $ 120,078 
Manufactured foodstuffs ‘ai 
es EE Ws oc ehocedcdediccescbeccoccoceesen 5,536,479 $ 534,60 
Lard, including neutral lard (Ibs.)...............ee05. 858,432 143,94 § Fe 
Dairy products, except fresh milk........cccsccccescee sevces 260,328 
i i CMa ten ienceennteheeteesns sannes 31,458 
Milled rice, including brown, broken and screenings (Ibs.) 453,947 32,548, 
IY MINN ol Joc (uawwaskcnsds$iccsee 16, 59,809 Ke 
‘Vegetables, canned and prepared..............s2eee008 ceeees 546g 1M 
Dried and evaporated fruits (Ibs.)................42-- 375,702 60,745 8 80 
ee cca dubsccadcdbeeuese 116,328 14,088 Sts 
ee ccc vecibescneseesouae: e0anea 32,1318 Int 
Be GEE TRORREIEION BOOTIE so ckccccicccccsccesce seeece 407,751 . 
a> Ne 
oo te et 1,632,185 
Semi-manufactures An 
No eRe RTD on ek cane mane wee waer Kpuibeben 20,2 > 
Sawed timber (board feet)............0ceeeceeeeeeees 42,272 anim ei 
Boards, planks, except mahogany (board feet)......... 307,302 26,216 Re 
PWD. GI os on dk oncnccsocsccdscnccocccencceses 218,412 15,518 Ou 
EG GE GEOG MUUNE-TIRTITOSETOR, oc vccccccccccccccccce soccer 307,228 
i i Ci. vec eceeteceessouseeees esacun 129,16 1 
i i Sr Pn op cnecedeseaseceseeeseesess segese 92,763 y 
Ferromanganese and other ferro-alloys.............45+  seeees 9,41 For 
Brass and bronze semi-manufactures.............00005 seeees 48,3590 det 
i eee eae eseesenccés’seeseee oonewe 36,337 lish 
CE, sco, esa tedeeeesehee “6oxnee 131,05 
PEED. cocccccecacececsccucssocceteneseeseesessees sasees 15,507 ere 
cas Scivodapadetas wakenisuibes Keease 493,763 ~s 
seseue $ 1,096,88 - 
ern 
Finished manufactures 
EE 6006s cu deh unde edSe ceeaeaekehe.. oneeea 116,208 The 
En vs va cc udebesd ae Goceedeéociccnesé 1,915 52,878 
ee i. cc te eeadeenenessensecaassaen Nakaie 21snm A 
Combet WARMER GNITED 0 oc cc ccc cccscccscctcce Te Ter 219,71) 98 @ fie 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric (8q. yds.)...... .42 8618 143,500 keti 
le a  ecageoenseeeenan SSW 42,97) & spec 
Wood manufactures, advanced............c0cecceeeees cevees 18,238 A 
og ee ee ee eee ee 71,10 & pres 
Glass and glass products, except optical glass.......... ...... 31,465 BF comy 
ee ae Ce RES RENewies hs. eheeee 243,425 dails 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures..........2:.4.. 2, ecge gl 117,07 Bort, 
Industrial machinery ......0..ccckces Neoved 06. .5m eT 2B = 62060 
Electrical machinery and apparatus..............005058 sceeees 434,462 we 
ii ncn etek an eSedawie ew esedbakes. ciases 128,97 me 
LOLS OLE Tee 620,57 
Construction and conveying machinery...............  «.e++: 1174" ne 
Mining, well and pumping machinery................ 0 ...++- 80," Th 
ee ee es cs ee ee ee eemneeees aveenn 271,4" ° 
Neen sucesnet  wamene 11838 p: 
Agricultural machinery and implements...............  ...++: 165,310 answ 
Motor trucks and buses (new) ......csccccesccccvdscs 177" 404 table 
cc kee ea hr Cent wbeak eon eks 2 fe Dosit 
ee SO ee ie er er} Of _ 
EE EP a ree Srey? nd 
EE REP He Serer rrr ta Te roy unc 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals ..........0ccceeescees cones 105,94 amou 
All other finished manufactures, including military _— With 
 PPPPTTITITTIT ITT Tee Ci cbc SESc ee ‘eeeees 76426" B war 
wert Amer 
ee ee ae ee pe ee ee ee $14,144)! B bast 
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116,21 
52,878 
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219,713 

143,50 
42,975 
18,223 
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31,465 
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117,02 
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128,972 
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117,404 
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Associations 
American Tariff League, 19 W. 44th 
St., New York. 


Foreign Trade Interchange Bureau, 1 
Park Ave., New York. 


National Council of American Im- 
porters, 45 E. 17th St., New York. 


National Foreign Trade Council, 26 
Beaver St., New York. 


Pan-American Union, 17th and Con- 
stitution Ave., N. W., Washington, 


D. C. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pleces of market 
deta information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Foreign Governments’ Buying Agencies 
in the U.S. A. 


A monthly publication designed to 
keep recipients up to date on the buy- 
ing agencies of the various foreign 
governments located in the United 
States. Issued by Business Publishers 
International Corporation. 


News Reports from Latin America 


Illustrated news articles on Latin 
American conditions and trends as re- 
ported by Business Week's foreign 
editor in a tour of Latin America. 
Reprinted from Business Week. 


Outline of Latin American Machine 
Tool Markets. 


This survey gives comparative ex- 
port statistics for four years as well as 
detailed facts on the number of estab- 
lishments in the different industrial 
groups, and the conditions that make 
them dependent upon the United 
States for whatever technical products 
they require. Issued by Ingenieria In- 
ternacional. 


The Oil Market in Columbia. 


A five-page letter report written by 
afield representative studying the mar- 
keting situation in Columbia, with 
specific reference to the oil industry. 
A behind-the-scenes report on the 
Present operations of five major oil 
companies, with relative statistics on 
daily yield, equipment, location, trans- 
portation, labor, modus operandi, and 
marketing characteristics. Some point- 
fs on advertising copy for this market 
are also included. Published by Petroleo 
Interamey ricano. 


The Facts of Life on Export. 


Fifty-two pages of questions and 
‘tswers supplemented by statistical 
tables presenting an evaluation of the 
position of the U. S. in world trade 
_ her future export prospects. 
Undamental facts are given on the 
‘mount of trade America has obtained, 
vith particular emphasis on the post- 
"at period of World War I. Latin 
merica, British Empire, and the Far 
‘st are examined as trade areas and 





Value of United States Exports to and Imports From Latin American 
Republics, Calendar Year 1943 














(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Exports of Merchandise Imports of Merchandise 
¢ * =) c —“ ‘ 
General 
Domestic Total Imports Imports for 
Country Merchandise Exports (Arrivals) Consumption 
Dt, thtucitesteseeeGnntibe 180,913 186,282 192,704 194,646 
ree 10,105 10,235 16,201 16,210 
Se EE sc0060sbseeusens 6,976 7,013 14,492 14,437 
rrr 6,068 6,137 4,893 4,904 
BEEN, eacesnccesecenes 6,938 7,079 5,661 5,574 
Cr BE aseceecessccesus 10,514 1667 8,895 8,895 
Panama Republic .......... 39,663 40,015 1,457 1,462 
Sy udsedccawesssbeeneenads 131,603 133,937 291,812 283,554 
DL. pt6esncdcensanaws 7,371 7,437 8,013 7,928 
Dominican Republic . 11,753 12,386 11,665 11,675 
aT 45,818 46,283 98,419 98,428 
WEED, sncdcccsdccnecaces 44,384 44,708 25,784 26,117 
Dy §iceneheesedeebeenas 10,944 10,972 13,710 13,895 
DE whsacceessndudeoweseoana 34,235 34,428 26,309 25,988 
ee ee 13,950 13,982 22,945 22,703 
SE codhcxebdsduvieseenbeecs 42,654 42,910 141,416 141,165 
Ph cichipcnsdededeeeenns 155,437 156,308 228,198 229,565 
POONER cccccccccecenesess 1,806 1,885 3,458 3,510 
SUEY 6.66.56650s0ecececeos 14,079 14,453 48,662 49,252 
Fe rr eee 31,625 31,818 144,846 149,641 
TRE scncconccccvdesecsss 806,837 $18,938 1,309,839 1,309,450 





*Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of 


rounded amounts. 


—U. 8. Department of Commerce. 











UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
IN 1944 


BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS AREAS 


(BILLIONS OF DOLL ARS) 


TOTALS 
1938 ~- $ 3,095,000000 
19435 - 12,963,000900 
| 19944 = 142429000900 
en) 
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the extent of German and Japanese 
prewar competition is analyzed. Pub- 


lished by American Exporter. 


There’s Still a Frontier for Postwar 

Export Market. 

This brochure presents the story of 
the effect War has had on commercial 
and industrial operations in Latin 
America and its influence on highway 
development and the resultant market 
for construction equipment. Published 
by Caminos y Calles. 


What Are Your Sales Opportunities 
South of the Border? 

In this booklet Revista Industrial ex- 
plains the opportunity for manufactur- 
ers to explore and obtain their share of 
the $10,000,000,000 industrial market in 
Latin America through advertising in 
the magazine’s pages. Market coverage, 
editorial and rate information are in- 
cluded. 

Is This Your Market? 

A compilation of facts on the reader 
audience of Revista Rotaria (official 
Spanish publication of the Rotary In- 
ternational) showing number of read- 
ers in each industrial field in the Latin 
Americas. 


Publications 


{Audited and sworm circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated. circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


America Clinica, 393 7th Ave., New York 
1. Published by Americas Medical Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est.. 1941. Subscription, $1. 
Type size, 4%4x6%. Published bi- ge a 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 15- 


Circulation, — Rates— 
Times 1 Pag % Page % Page 
1 thy 50 $160.00 $ 90.00 
3 25.00 140.00 80.00 
120.00 70.00 


6 300 .00 
Color rate, e18: bleed, 10%. 





America Industrial, 170 Broadway, New 
York 7. Published in Spanish by Ameri- 
can Foreign Credit Underwriters Corp. 
Est. 1937. Controlled. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published quar- 
terly, March. Forms close 1st of preced- 
ing month. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 12,291. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
4 165.00 100.00 60.00 





The American Automobile — (Overseas 
Edition), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
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Published by Business Publishers Inter- 
national Corporation. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Circulates to automotive and 
transport fleld in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Oceania. Trim size, 8%x11%.Type 
page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close Ist month preceding. N.I.A.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (Swern), 10,000. Rates, based 
on amount of space used ‘2 one year—1l1 
page, $320; 3 pages, $280; Pages, $255; 
12 pages, $235; 24 pages, $200. 

Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page; 
additional pages, $20. 

For additional data see pages 248-9. 





American Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, 16, N. Y. Published in English and 
Spanish, by Johnston Export ub. Co. 
Est. 1877. Trim size, 8x1l. Type page, 
7x10. English edition published 10th pre- 
ceding, Spanish edition (El Exportador 
Americano), 20th preceding. Forms close 
20th of 2nd preceding month. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
controlled, English edition, 12,046, Span- 
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ish, 11,950. Total monthly circulation, furnishing their own inserts or providing Elaboraciones y Envases, 360 N. Michi. 
23,906. Rates per month on annual con- the publishers with complete material gan Ave., Chicago 1. Published in Spanish r 
$s 















































































































































































tract, both editions— ready for photo-litho reproduction. Ifthe by Canterbury Press. Bst. 1940. Sub. : 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page publishers must provide composition an_ scription, $3. Trim size, 5%x8. Type : 
1 $540.00 $320.00 $180.00 additional charge of $20 per side of the page, 4%x6%. Published _ bi-monthly e 
6 470.00 270.00 160.00 sheet is made. 8 pages (4 leaves) insert Jan. Forms + 20th preceding. Agency & ¢ 
12 420.00 235.00 135.00 furnished by advertiser, $520; 16 pages discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,536. Rates— $ 
Standard red, $100; all others, $125; (8 leaves) insert furnished by advertiser, Times l Page % Page 1, Page 
bleed, 10% add’l. - $980. If contract is canceled before 1% 1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
(See also listing under Industrial pages of advertising have been run 3 110.00 oF + 10.00 H 
Supplement.) within a 12 month period in either or 6 100.00 35.00 C 
For additional data see page 24}5 both editions of the magazines, the rate Standard color, $30; bleed, "10% bi 
Ss ee ae Pg eee Guide becomes $260 per — -- - — 8 Ss 
leaf, exclusive of composition charge, P 
American Import and Export Bulletin. by he a proportionate reduction for mul- T 
by Import Publications, Inc. Est, ™34. spse Pages - > ot ‘ 
Subscription, $5. Trim’ size, 6x9. Type cope yy side of leaf; bleed, Export Trade & Shipper, 20 Vesey st 1 
page, 5x7%. Published Ist. Forms close For iditi sl data see es 248-9 New York 7. Est. 1917. Published by Thos - 
20th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates Per Cameneney Gees S60 Pages aye Ashwell & Co., Inc. Subscription. $5.00 § — 
stmes ; Page % Page % Page ~ Type page, 7x10. Published Monday $: 
: $ 76 00 $ 40.00 i ty ts mess Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- ; 
: 50.00 35.00 5.00 aq. counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,003; (cross) 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 — 3,393. Manufacturers, 1,584; export mer- 
Bleed, 10% Caminos y Calles (printed in Spanish), Chants, 373; others, 999. Rates H 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6. Published by Times 1 Page iy Page 14 Page S. 
American-Scandinavian Review, 116 East Gillette Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Trim size, 1 $ 90.00 50.00 $ 36.00 tr 
64th St. New York 21. Published by 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 13 80.00 47. 00 33.00 ti 
rhe American Scandinavian Foundation Forms close 15th, Agency discount, 15-2. 26 76.00 43.00 32.00 cl 
Est, 1913. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Circulation, April, 1945, 10,589; (gross), 52 72.00 40.00 30.00 g' 
6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Published Mar., 11,533. Public officials, 3,215; engineers —— T) 
June, Sept., Dec. Ist. Forms close 1 and contractors, 5,952; other, 1,470. Rates Exporters’ Digest and _ International be 
month preceding. Agency discounts, 10-2 —Less than 3 pages, per page, $280; 3 Trade Review, 170 Broadway, New York is 
Circulation, 3,000. Rates— pages, $260; 6 pages, $240; 12 pages, $210; .7. Published by American Foreign Credit EI 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 18 pages, $200: 24 pages, $190. Standard Underwriters Corp. unt. 1926. Subscrip- $4 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 colors: red, yellow, green and blue, $65; tion, $3. Trim size, 6x11%. Type page is 
3 50.00 30.00 16.50 others, $80: bleed, $50. 7x10. Published féth. Forms close 5th $4 
4 45.00 27.50 15.00 For additional data see page 258. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulatior c 
_ ~ — em a = ——_—— 2,908. Rates— of 
American Swedish Monthly, 630 5th Ave Catalogo Azuenrero, El, 2 W. 45th St., Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
New York 20, N. Y. Published by The New York 19. Published by Mona 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the Palmer. Est. 1939. Controlled Trim 6 66.50 37.00 22.50 
-_— - » Est. 1907 Subscription, $2, size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 12 63.00 34.00 20.00 El 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- May 1. Forms close April 1. |. | > J Pt 
lished 25th preceding. Form& close 10th, discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1945 edition, Exporters’ Encyclopedia, 20 Vesey St -. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2-153. Rates—1 page, $200; 2 pages, $350; New York. 7, N. ¥. Published by Thomas ff \. 
11,037. Rates— : ‘pages, $500; 8 pages, $800; 16 pages, Ashwell & Co., Inc. Est. 1903. Subscrip on 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pace pi, 2UU. " tion, $20. Tyne page. 4x7. Agency dis- rr 
$100.00 $ 55.00 $ ay A Standard color, red, $50; bleed, 10%. counts, 0-5. Published Jan. Forms close §) 7 
6 90.00 49.50 30.25 — ~ a — Oct. Rates—1 page, $150: 2 pages, $275 
12 80.00 44.00 26.75 pages, $390; 4 pages, $500 
Color rates on application. KABC) = as mpepe : 1 
= ees : ha a peg International (Pan-American Ste 
. > 40 = >, . ow Maw Yark 22 Sdition), 8 E. 13th St., New York 3. Pub- a 
El Automovil Americano, 330 W. 42nd St.. Pimctandim 18 Broadway, New York 23. lished by Fairchild Publications. Est 
} 8. ublished in Spanish by ublished in Spanish by Spanish-Ameri oT gh, ee nd ge Bs 7x10. Put Ini 
Business Publishers International Corp. ¢2", Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Subscription, ji icq Sa ony Lh neg ile gE 
Circulates to automotive trade and trans- $1.80. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, ~ “ » sone : z wne 1. Agen : dis- Py 
. r ns ay ; “Ga unts, 15-0. Circulation, 7,600. Rates— 
port field in Latin-American countries 7%x10%. Published Ist. Forms close 1 page. $300: 1 $180: ¥ , 110 Tr 
Est. 1917 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 5th second preceding month. Agency Color, $50; bl r 1 $20, . + % page, $1] li 
8x11. Type page, 7x10 Published iscounts, 15-0. Circulation, | 30,143; pctatriabhetss eed, $20 
monthly. Forms close ist of month pre- (gross), 30,492. Rates—1 page, $285; % one Re ges Se “ae 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A, Page, $200; % ‘page, $110 El Farmaceutico, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
statement on request. Circulation, ©°!oT 25%; Bleed, | 15%. York 18. Published by Business Publish- 
(Sworn), 10,500, Rates, based on space ~~ — — ——_—_—————_ ers’ International Corp. Printed in Span- 
used in one year -1 page, $320; 3 pages Cine-Mundial, 516 Fifth Ave., New York ish. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Circu- 
$280; 6 pag 255: 12 pages, $23 °4 18. Published in Spanish by Chalmers lates to drug trade and health field 
pages, $200, Standard red, $45: bleed, $35, Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Latin-America, Trim size, 8x11. _ Type § — 
Ist page; additional pages, $20 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10% page, 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 7 
For additional data see pages 248-9 Published 1st. Forms close 5th of sec- Close Ist preceding. Agency discounts Ne 
_ _ __.. ond month preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 10,000, Rates~ @ 5,, 
Aviacion, 354 S. S s 15-2. Circulation, 44,700. Rateo— 1 page, $271; 3 pages, $222; 6 pages, $18! pay 
‘ » ws pring St., Los Angeles Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 pages, $160; 18 pages, $154; 24 pages 1; 
13. Published in Spanish Est. 1934 1 $348.00 $240.00 $120.00 $144; less than 1 page, $308. _ 
Controlled. Type page, 744x104 Pub- 8 312.00 216.00 108.00 Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page Ag 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close Ist 12 276.00 192.90 96.00 additional pages, $20. tis 
pogoen ae, Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- = ate te : For additional data see pages 248-9. 7 
culat on, 4,480. Rates— Commercial America, 34th St., near ~— —_ 3 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page Spruce, Philadelphia 4. Published in — , 
L $205.00 $115.00 $ 80.00 Spanish and English by The Commercial 
_.0 185.00 100.00 70.00 Museum, Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. Trim -_—— Ind 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $25 size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- Guia de Importadores (Importers Guide), ro 
. : = lished 15th preceding. Forms close 5th 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 16. Pub- Sy 
Bebidas, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Of month preceding. Agency discounts, lished monthly in Portuguese a! 4 Spar nag 
Published ir Spanish by Canterbury 15-2. Circulation, paid, 463; controlled, ish by J. E. Sitterlev & Sons. I! Est For 
Press. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3. Trim 14,280 Rates for combined English and 1904. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page die, 
size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- Spanish editions— 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 10 Tin 
lished bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close ist Times 1 Page \% Page % Page N.LA.A. statement on request Agenc) 3 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- l $250.00 $180.00 $120.00 discounts, none. Circulation, Jan., 1% 6 
culation, 5,190. tates— 6 165,00 110.00 74.25 25,026; (gross), 26,483. Rates— Sta: 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 150.00 100.00 67.50 Times 1Page % Page % Page % Page @ — 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 Color rates on request. ; 1 $345.00 $242.00 $184.00 “uo4.e Ind 
3 110.00 67.50 40.00 For additional data see page 257. 6 315.00 220.00 168.00 95.00 Ye 
: ay a 35.00 Gastom House Gulde, Box 7, Sta. P., Cus- sta 300.00 | 210.00 _ 160.00 90." Bf tr 
ah ecler, $30; bleed, 10%. Also Cus Hemse Hew York 4. Published by “AnGard cover, 90S: Breed, OS. —— § no 
sold in combination with La_ Maquina, [Import Publications. Inc. Est. 1862. Sub- eclenda. 20 Vesey St.. New York pres 
Mineria and Elaboraciones y Envases scription, $20—includes Monthly Ameri 1 eee oe Nog @ Hacienda Ce Tim 
x zr - ean Import & Export Bulletin and Air [nce, in Spanish and Portuguess Est 3 
Buyers Guides for Construction and In- Transportation. Trim size, 6x9. Type 19095. Subscription, $3. Trim = 84x 6 
dustry in the Spanish-Reading Markets, page, 5x7%. Published Dec. 30th. Forms 111%: Type page, 7x10. Published st Stay 
330 Ww 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y close Dec 1. Agency discounts, 10-0. Porms close 10th. Agency disc ts, 15- 
(Published annually in separate Spanish Rates— Circulation 20,500 tates—both e@ Ind 
editions—one construction and one in- 1 Page % Page % Page tions— oe : ; Dor 
dustrial.) Published by Business Pub- $100.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 one . . u >. is Page Pub 
lishers Int'l Corp. Est. 1935. Controlled. Colored Steamship Section—H1 page, Times 1 Page : MAD) 100.80 Thi; 
Trim size, 8% x11. Type page, 7x10. $110.00; % page, $75.00: % page, $50.00. 1 $336.00 184.0 9? 40 Part 
Forms close May 1 Agency discounts, ot a Eo — —_—___—___—_— 6 308.00 169.28 84.00 edit 
15-2, 1946. Advertising available only to Directorio Pan-Americano (printed in 12 280.06 154. kn 
advertisers using one and one-half _or Spanish), 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1. Bleed, 10%. Edi 
more pages per year of display advertis- Est. 1940. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, on er th. 
ing space in either or both Ingenieria 7x10. Published annually, April 15 Hitchcock's Agricultural ‘Equip 5 he men 
Internacional Industria and Ingenieria Forms close March 15 Agency dis- Catalog for Latin-America, 54 a 0. 
Internacional Construccion. One leaf counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1944 edition, born St., Chicago 5, Ill. Put nee ack edit 
(back and front of sheet). $150; addi- 4,000. Rates—i page, $185; % page, $100; Spanish and Portuguese by H tered pag 
tional pages at rate of $130 per leaf % page, $65. Publishing Co. Est. 1945. ‘ tre ail Der 
Above rates are based on advertisers Color, red, $20; bleed, 15%. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type pa se ton 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 





— 


Forms close March 


ished June, 1946. 
aor Circulation, 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Spanish edition, 12,500; Portuguese edi- 
tion, 5.500. Rates—2 pages (1 page in 
each language), $475 for both; 4 pages, 


$460; 12 pages, $430; 24 pages, $385. 
For additional data see pages 254-5. 


Hitehcock’s Construction Equipment 
Catalog for Latin-America, 542 S. Dear- 
porn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Published in 
Spanish and_ Portuguese by Hitchcock 
Publishing Co. Est. 1945. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. 
Published June, 1946. Forms close March 
1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Spanish edition, 7,000; Portuguese edi- 
tion, 3,000. Rates—2 pages (1 page in 
each language), $400 for both; 4 pages, 
$385; 12 pages, $355; 24 pages, $310. 

For additional data see pages 254-5. 


Hitchcock’s Export Sales Catalogs, 542 
8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Con- 


trolled Published biennially in 3 edi- 
tions English edition, 1946. Forms 
close Dec. 31, 1945. Spanish and Portu- 
guese editions, 1947. Trim size, 8%x11. 


Type page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, English edition, 17,000; Span- 


ish, 7,800; Portuguese, 4,200. Rates— 
English edition—1l1 page, $440; 4 pages, 
$400; 8 pages, $360; 12 pages, $320. Span- 
ish and Portuguese editions—l1 page, 
$440: 4 pages, $400; 8 pages, $360: 12 
pages, $320. Discount of 10% for space 


in three consecutive issues of one edition 
or in three editions. 
For additional data see pages 254-5. 


El Hospital, 393 7th Ave., New York 1. 
Published by Panamerican Publishing 


Co. Est. 1945 Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist preceding. Forms close 20th 
2nd preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Circulation (Swern), 3,280. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $114.00 $ 60.50 
6 150.00 90:00 48.75 
12 135.00 81.00 43.75 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Indicator Industrial, El, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by Latamer 
Publishers Inc. Est. 1944. Controlled. 





Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 7x9%. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 9,730. Rates, 

consecutive insertions 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
3 150.00 80.00 45.00 
6 145.00 75.00 42.50 
72.50 40.00 


12 140.00 


El Indicador Mereantil, 220 W. 42nd St., 





New York 18. Printed in Spanish. Est. 
1912. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 714x10%. Published bi-monthly, 
June. Forms close 15th preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
6,931 Rates, consecutive insertions— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$180.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
3 150.00 85.00 45.00 
6 140.00 80.00 


40.00 


Industria La de Refrigeracion, 812 Hu- 
ron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published 
by Industrial Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Type 
page, 7x10. Published bimonthly, Feb. 20. 
Forms close 45 days preceding. Agency 
fiscounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Imes 1 Page % Page % Page 
$180.00 $150.00 $115.00 
6 165.00 35.00 100.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Industria 


yY Soldadura, 812 Huron Rd., 
“éveland 15, Ohio. Published by Indus- 
ital Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Trim size, 74x 
5%. Type page, 41%4x6%. Published bi- 
month! Jan. 20. Forms close 45 days 
precedir Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates 

ee 1 Page % Page 
; $145.00 $ 90.00 
gee 125.00 70.00 
Standa color, $30; bleed, $10. 


Industria} Supplement of American Ex- 
fon 86 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
Fublished by Johnston Export Pub, Co. 


bi Section is published each month as a 
editi of the regular English and Spanish 
knees of the American Exporter 
Raine nas “Seccion Tecnica” in Spanish 
ation). It is also mailed separately 
oa acditional list of industrial equip- 
mone rs abroad. Circulation (Swern), 
editios “nelish edition, 14,026; Spanish 
manem, 14,023, Trim size, 8-11.. Type 
8, 7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 


— th on annual contract, both edi- 





Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $580.00 $344.00 $192.00 
6 500.00 290.00 172.00 
12 450.00 250.00 145.00 
Standard red, $110; all others, $135; 
bleed, $10%. 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published 
by Business Publishers’ International 
Corp. Printed in Spanish. Est. 1919. 


Circulates to engineering and construc- 
tion in Latin America. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close Ist preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.1LA.A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 
(Sworn), 9,500. Rates—Less than 1 page, 
$380; 1 page, $320; 3 pages, $280 per page; 
6 pages, $255; 12 pages, $235; 18 pages, 
$220; 24 pages, $200. 
Standard red, $45; bleed, $35, Ist page; 
additional pages, $20. 

For additional data see pages 248-9. 





Ingenieria Internacional Industria, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. Published by 
Business Publishers’ International Corp. 
Printed in Spanish. Est. 1919. Circu- 
lates to engineering and industry in 
Latin America. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
monthly. Forms close Ist preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
(Sworn) 12,000, Rates—Less than 1 page, 


$380; 1 page, $320; 3 pages, $280 per 
page; 6 pages, $255; 12 pages, $235; 18 
pages, $220; 24 pages, $200. 

Standard red, $45: bleed, $35, lst page: 


additional pages, $20. 








The Inter-American, 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Published by The Inter- 











American. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 7x10. Published 24th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 15,000. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 190.00 104.00 57.00 
12 180.00 99.00 54.00 
Latin American Construction Buyers 
Guide, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


Published by Business Publishers Inter- 
national Corp. Printed in Spanish. Est. 
1935. Advertising available only to adver- 
tisers using 1% or more pages per year of 
display in either Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion or Ingenieria Internacional 
Industria. Published May 1. Trim size, 
81%4x1l. Type page, 7x10. Discounts, 15-2, 





1946. Rates—1 leaf (back and front of 
sheet), $150; additional leaves, $130 per 
leaf. These rates based on advertisers 


furnishing their own inserts or provid- 
ing the publishers with complete mate- 
rial ready for photo-litho reproduction. 
If the publishers provide composition, an 
additional charge of $20 per side of the 
leaf is made. Standard red, $45 per 
side of leaf. 8-page (4-leaves) insert 
furnished by advertiser, $520; 16 pages, 
$980. If contract is cancelled before 1% 
pages of advertising have been run with- 
in a 12-month period in either Ingenieria 
Internacional Construccion or Ingenieria 
Internacional Industria, the rate for the 
Buyers Guide becomes $260 per leaf ex- 
clusive of composition charge, with pro- 
portionate reduction for multiple leaves. 
Charge for bleed on photo-litho leaves 
produced by publisher, $16 per side of 


leaf. 

For additional data see pages 248-9, 
Latin American Industrial Buyers’ 
Guide. Rates and specifications same as 
Latin American Construction Buyers’ 
Guide. Printed in Spanish. 


Manual de Ingenieria Sanitaria, 330 S. 
Wells St. Chicago 6. Published by Gil- 
lette Publishing Company. Est. 1944. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type 
page, 7x10. Published annually. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 2,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $200; 2 pages, $190; 3 
pages, $190; 4 pages, $175. 

La Maquina, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Published by The Canterbury 
Press. Est. 1940. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 5%x8. Type size, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished in Spanish bi-monthly, Jan. Forms 


close ist preceding. Agency discounts 

15-2. Circulation, 5,434. Rates— 

Times Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 7.50 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 





Mineria, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Published in Spanish by Canterbury 
Press. Est. 1942. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Jan. Forms close ist 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 3,000. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page Pa \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
4 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Also 
sold in combination with La Maquina, 
Bebidas, and Elaboraciones y Envases. 





CCA 


El Mundo Azuenrero, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 19, Published by Mona Palmer. 
Printed in Spanish and Portuguese. Est. 
1913. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly. Forms close 30 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,245; (gross), 2,854. Execu- 
tives, 715; sugar mills, 1,309; equipment 


manufacturers, 298. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $240.00 $180.00 $120.00 
3 180.00 120.00 90.00 

150.00 90.00 60.00 


6 
Standard red, 40%; bleed, 10%. 


Newsweek-Pan-America by Air, 152 W. 





42nd St., New York 18. Published by 
Weekly Publications, Ine. Est. 1944. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 8%4x10%. 


Type page, 71/16x10. Published Mon- 





day. Forms close 3 weeks preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2 Col. 1 Col. 
1 $125.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
13 120.00 85.00 48.00 
26 110.00 80.00 45.00 

Bleed, 20%. 

Norte Revista Continental, 101 Fifth 


Ave., New York 3. Published in Spanish 
by American International Publications, 


Ine. Est. 1940. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th of 4th 
month preceding. Agency discounts 
15-0. Circulation, 42,123. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1,000.00 $600.00 $325.00 
6 950.00 550.00 300.00 
12 875.00 500.00 275.00 


10%: bleed, 10%. 


La Nueva Democracia, 156 Fifth Ave., 


Standard color, 





New York. Printed in Spanish. Pub- 
lished by Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America. Est. 1920. Subscription, 


$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/16x 
10. Published 20th preceding. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 22.50 13.50 
12 21.25 12.75 





La Oficina, 270 Madison Ave., New York. 
Published by Office Publications Co. Bst. 
1940. Type size, 4%x7. Published April. 
Forms close Feb. 15. Agency discount, 
none. Circulation, 7,000. Rates—l1 page, 
tb % page, $95; % page, $50. Color, 





Oficina Mecanica Moderna (printed in 
Portuguese), 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, 


Ohio. Published by Gardner Pub., Inc. 
Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim size, 5%x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 


March, June, Sept. and Dec. Forms close 
1 mo. prec. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 11,450. Rates include insertion 
in Oficina Mecanica Moderna and El 
Taller Mecanico Moderno— 


Times 1 Pare % Page 
1 $190.00 $105.00 
2 170.00 95.00 


150.00 


4 85.00 
Color rate, red or blue, $50; bleed, $20. 





Oral Hygiene. (Latin-American edition, 
printed in Spanish), 1005 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22. Pa. Published by Oral Hy- 
giene, Inc. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim 
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Farm Operating Equipment 


See also Dairy Products, Produce; Hardware) 





U. S. farmers had a 1944 cash in- 
come, including government payments, 
of $20,593,691,000, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. This rep- 
resented an all-time high. Cash receipts 
from livestock were $11,185,511,000 and 
from crops, $8,604,476,000. 

Production of farm equipment in 
1944, as indicated by the accompany- 
ing table, was the highest in many 
years. In July, 1945, the War Produc- 
tion Board removed production quota 
limitations on farm machinery, indicat- 
ing further improvement in the situa- 
tion. In addition, the War Department 
released 10,000 light and 20,000 medi- 
um trucks for agricultural use. 

Production of wheel type tractors, 
principally used on farms, more than 
doubled from 1943 to 1944, increasing 
from 105,248 to 247,376. The 1944 value 
was $168,618,000. Production of gar- 
den tractors was 16,996, valued at $2,- 
275,000. 

The 44,681 combines, harvester- 
threshers, produced in 1944 represented 
again of 53 per cent over 1943. The 
number of grain threshers produced in 
1944 increased to 1,851 from 668 in 
1943. 

The annual survey of the Bureau of 
the Census on farm equipment no long- 
er includes internal combustion engines, 
domestic water systems, pumps and 
windmills, electric lighting plants, 
lawn mowers and wheelbarrows, be- 
cause these products are used both on 
farms and elsewhere. 

Production of internal combustion en- 
gines under 100 h. p., except automo- 
tive, airplane marine and locomotive, 
was $144,732,000 in 1944, a gain of 
$36 million over 1943. Production of 
domestic water systems was $20,617,000, 
almost double the 1943 figure. Produc- 


tion of electric lighting plants de- 
clined from $76,258,000 in 1943 to 
$63,075,000 in 1944. Production of 


lawn mowers and wheelbarrows was 
$2,413,000, a slight gain over 1943. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the number of tractors on farms 
van. 1, 1945, at 2,071,500. Farm Imple- 
ment News tabulated the percentage 
gains in the following state table: 


% 

Gain 

1945 Over 

Tractors 1940 
ee ee eae ene 11,900 62 
MD. ocxcee daxckedeadie 6,300 53 
RS. cc cucdg taken s 19,200 53 
RA, ki cas ce wecccecns 68,000 23 
| Serre es 27,000 26 
SOMMOCticut ...ccccccccecs 7,800 46 
BIDD oa'nucchees sence 4100 3-54 
florida aR GS 10,900 42 
DE evnawabih ceehuee 14,600 57 
ME’ ncucnnnvadooticienics 16.000 44 
SE sccwatdautadaseuenes 163,000 29 
BR Rescecgscewet 95,500 30 
me Wiha chk Gudea eae ns 168,000 31 
pore er a 113,000 19 
TERY. osessccvebsenees 16,800 41 
RR Oe ae 14,200 650 
PRO Sob et cine 11,300 40 
ND te 16.400 659 
Massachusetts... °°... °°" 10,200 39 











Value of Farm Equipment on 
United States Farms 



































(Data from Bureau of the Census—1940 
ensus) 

Percentage 

State Valuation of Total 
ne 7.87 
Minnesote .... we 193,443,905 6.32 
Illinois ........... 6.10 
Texas ............ 5.91 
Wisconsin , 5.68 
New York siieiiieadiae a 4.52 
SO eee 4.33 
Pennsylvania me) 4.22 
Michigan .................-.. 121,573,846 3.99 
 “»_ eee 3.95 
Kansas 15,262,686 3.79 
SS eee 3.50 
Nebraska ...............0. . 97,645,085 3.21 
IIIT. ininicteisinsciiulieniatens 87,055,197 2.82 
Oklahomce ..... 78,448, 2.56 
North Dakota . 76,876,269 2.51 
South Dakota . 59,969,394 1.96 
Washington ................ . 56,101,147 1.83 
‘enr 49,153,034 1.61 
North Carolina ........... 45,468,264 1.49 
I pated .. 44,607,932 1.48 
III sccisinscsiassdiititais 43,193,602 1.41 
| Ae. 42,145,230 1.38 
“eee . 41,518,943 1.36 
Mississippi .................... 40,300, 1.32 
Colorado 0... 99,00),514 1.27 
| > —_ eS 1.23 
a a 37,416,663 1.21 
Louisiana , 1.17 
Georgia 1.16 
labama .97 
New Jersey 84 
South Carolina .79 
aryland . -70 
Maine .. slaiaseldaasthikdeiaaas 64 
ETE 63 
Massachusetts ... 54 
|  eeeenete 5,622,834 51 
.,... aes . 15,309,847 50 
New Mexico ................ . 15,212,674 .50 
West Virginic ............ . 14,895,615 49 
Connecticut ................ a 12,863,169 42 
IT istessdicsicisinsiensceidiaibinieae 11,940, 39 
Arizona ........ 9,961,098 .33 
New Hampshi 6,768,115 .22 
Delaware .. $,748,229 18 
Nevada ..... . $3,721,263 12 
Rhode Island . 2,180,077 .07 
District of Columbia. | 
UNITED STATES .$3,059,266,327 100.00 
DE ccceeccnesdncsncen 88,800 33 
DEOMTOM, cc cccccedececccee 137,400 31 
DEES ¢cdccucecentaues 15,900 50 
DERE cctccnccnceessesees 61,700 37 
DE. <ireectescedanawae 30,500 35 
EN, tre ccbeenenns eons 89,000 26 
DEE, cindacade cccvnwegn wend 1,400 106 
New Hampshire .......... 4,500 44 
f° aaa 17,600 36 
DE, DED a6. bs sdectecnaes 8,400 44 
c > See 77,700 32 
PEOTtR CPGIME .ccccccscccs 20,800 63 
DEE PEED vnas seceecens 60,000 22 
PE ood cauweessenebes 23,000 35 
SEL. cccuwvevecnnwanse 60,000 32 
I itt a aah ae ns i aah gaan 118,700 32 
POONER. oc ésccctisocace 74,300 35 
OS SD ee 1,600 59 
South Carolina .......... 8,400 75 
Ph PO syceusesann ad 53,000 20 
EE ci ciuciddeteeenas 18,100 53 
ae rrr 140,000 42 
DE ~Gil Viva «wee wile 6 ewes 4,600 51 
a erro 4,900 7 
I dona hn hs bata chad 16,200 36 
CY > t¢esaeecnseeee 25,000 39 
WEE WHEEL sccccaseusess 4,900 34 
EE -4.46-0064%06- 102,500 26 
_. Qe t Aa e 8,400 29 


eB. ences 


The Department of Commerce gave 
the following estimates of other types 
of machines on farms on Jan. 1, 1945: 
Corn pickers, 168,000; cream separa- 
tors, 1,750,995; tractor drawn corn 
binders, 86,475; listers and middle bus- 
ters—tractor, 313,100; listers and mid- 
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dle busters, horse drawn, 1,217,000; 
corn binders, 491,815; corn and cotton 
planters, horse drawn, 3,234,190; milk- 
ing machines (installations), 379,325; 
corn and cotton planters, tractor, 255,- 
560; plows, mold board, horse, walking, 
4,051,665; peanut pickers, 11,214; 
plows, disc tractor, 176,030; plows, 
disc, horse drawn, 73,740; threshing 
machines, 151,797; plows, one way disc, 
tractor, 168,390; cultivators, row-crop, 
tractor, 1,171,250; cultivators, row- 
crop, horse drawn, riding or walking, 
2,667,905; hayrakes, sulky or dump, 
2,084,275; plows, mold board, tractor, 
1,616,400; harrows, disc, tracter, 1,- 
262,600; cultivators, row-crop, one- 
horse, 3,672,375; harrows, disc, horse 
drawn, 1,244,360; mowers, tractor, 395,- 
180; mowers, horse drawn, 419,820; 
grain drills, horse drawn, 1,220,515; 
combines, 353,923; grain binders, trac- 
tor drawn, 337,140; grain binders, horse 
drawn, 909,030; corn binders, horse 
drawn, 491,815; hay balers, pick-up, 
41,862; hay balers, power stationary, 
65,340; manure spreaders, 1,133,130; 
rakes, side delivery, 739,130; plows, 
mold board, riding, 951,080. 

On April 1, 1940, the United States 
had 6,096,789 farms, comprised of 
1,060,507,355 acres of land, valued, 
with their buildings at $33,644,263,000. 
The decline in the number of farms 
since 1930 was 3.1 per cent and in 
value, 29.7 per cent. While the total 
acreage represented a gain of 7.5 per 
cent over 1930, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reported that the share devoted to 
crops decreased. The value of farm 
land and buildings, though comparing 
unfavorably with 1930, represented a 
gain over 1935. 

Buildings alone were valued at $10,- 
405,086,000, while another $3,059,266,- 
000 was invested in farm implements 
and machinery. The total agricultural 
investment, therefore, was $36,703,- 
530,000, or $6,020 per farm. Farms 
of from 100 to 499 acres accounted for 
53.5 per cent of the value of land and 
buildings. 

These values were divided as follows 
by states: 


Value 
of Land, Value of 
Buildings Machinery 


State (Per Farm) (Per Farm) 
DE. cntncsddcionsneced $ 3,183 $ 647 
New Hampshire ...... 3,75 644 
WEE eeeceeesves ene 4,712 786 
Massachusetts ....... 6,647 124 
Rhode Island 913 
Connecticut ...cccccee 793 
SR 1,037 
New Jersey ...ccccces 1,228 
Pennsylvania 907 
Sn 60666 600ebhse060e 637 
DE wbiveteteceeet 681 
tL. .»25%0602ée6eees 991 
DEE. isvossceebese 760 
WE Gidesessnaae 961 
rr 1,069 
 wetbéibeesdeeeeence 1,238 
See 406 
North Dakota 1,140 
South Dakota 902 
DED. se62ct08 bese 867 
BED cidntdaveosaacs 834 
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Production of Farms Equipment in Recsat Yours 




































































VALUE VALUE 
CLASS OF PRODUCT YEAR ¢ ) CLASS OF PRODUCT YEAR ( BS) 
Production Sales Production Sales 
Total farm equipment, Dairy farm machines and 
including attachments equipment...sscccccccccces | LILA | 3653235628 | 36,127,192 
and POFEBesccccccccecs 1944 1,080,902,464 1, 067,840,007 1943 2356445412 25,023,756 
1943 3/61326750125 1/636, 989, 307 1942 | 24,881,913} 25,919,060 
1942| 1/646, 969,483 |1/659,028,241 1941 | 22,232,564] 20,950,425 
1941} 653,228,565} 671,398,247 
Poultry farm equipment...s./1944| 21,844,592) 21,326, 393 
Planting, seeding, and fer 1943| 18,270,143| 17,989,458 
tilising machinery..ccccesce 1944 35,897,355 35,110,215 1942} 11,251,012 11,829,912 
1943 14,495,587 16, 358,115 too 11,767,019] 12,299,352 
1942 27,230,220) 30,469,825 
1941 27,570,828 28, 376,613 || Barn and barnyard equip~ 
MONbeccccescsescesscsseses 1944 14,214,352 14,169,336 
Plows and Listerdscccccccesece 1944 35,970,118 35 885,728 | 1943 8,859,216 8,887,700 
1943 23,361,970 2551965956 1942} 8,502,976 8,598,425 
1942 32,437,910 35,412,570) 1941} 8,717,759} 8,552,817 
1941 33,359,897 34 5 579,006 | 
|| Sprayers, dusters, and or- 
farrows, rollers, pulveriz- chard heaters....ceeseeeee| 1944) 13,399,005; 13,084,717 
ers, and stalk cutters....../1944 22 54445952 22, 5145123 | 1943 |1/8,107,890 1/8, 366,049 
1943 10,662,774 10,823,637 1942 | 1/8, 002, 306|1/8,632,663 
1942 18,445,886 20,152,121 1941} 7,771,840! 7,928,108 
1941} 19,950,401} 20,620, 329) 
Miscellaneous farm machines 
Cultivators and weeders...++./1944 30,927,450 30,712,808 || and equipment..cccccsceses| 1944) 42,206,356) 41,633,108 
1943 15,044,979) 16,171,621 | 1943 |1/345265,201/134,699,777 
1942 21,184,290 23,500,939 | 1942) 5,906,250) 36,499,983 
1941| 21,402,549) 21,989,862 1941| 32,316,974| 32,792,777 
Harvesting machinery...ss.eee) 1944 82,876,605 78,637,219|| Tractors (agricultural, 
1943) 48,275,942 49,122,366|| industrial, and military ).| 1944/ 657,275,903) 655,938,586 
1942 | 57 5700, 564 | 57,940,873 1943} 35759295214) 3735339, 960 
1941 55,965,859 | 63,640,408 | 1942 | 337,669,734) 3335437 902 
| 1941] 342,035,002] 348,624,624 
Haying machinery..sseoceseces| L944 50,406,607 45,891, 346 || | 
1943} 27,275,903) 2642634743 | Farm elevators and blowers.|1944| 4,709,013) 4,584,738 
1942} 33,959,528) 35,368,400) 1943} 3,497,350) 3,494,548 
|1941}  34,883,945| 34, 700,482| 11942] 2,607,315) 2,655,753 
i 11941] 2,648,811| 2,714,462 
Machines for preparing crops l 
for market or for use..secee| 1944 21, 360,606 21,311,561 || Farm wagons and trucks. ..0+) 1944) 11,045,922} 10,912,937 
1943} 13,604,351) 14,566,603 /)) 11943} 6,380,193) 6,685,018 
1942} 20,772,222} 22,030,456)| |1942| 6417,357| 65579,359 
j2941) 24,034,291 24 »944787 || j1941} 8,570,826) 8,684,195 
1/ Revised. 

—Bureau of the Census. 
rare D. of C.... pyre rf Farm population of the United considerably in excess of one billion 
—— .............. a0 295 States in 1940 was 30,546,894, of which dollars annually, since farmers are cot- 
West Virginia ........ 2,718 202 330,706 was classified as urban farm sistent buyers of motor trucks, fencing 
North Carolina ....... 2,647 217 . a 
South Carolina ....... 2'461 217 and the remainder rural farm. and many other products which are 
le 0: an 459 Census figures, classifying retail es- 9 classified as farm equipment by the 
| nn eas a3 tablishments by major interests, are Bureau of the Census. . 
Albome ............ 1904 159 unsatisfactory in an attempt to ap- The Bureau of the Census gave this 
Mississippi ........... 1,633 215 praise the retail farm implement field. commodity breakdown of 1939 sales of 
—_ ...... Be 292 The Bureau reported 10,499 farm im- farm implement-tractor-hardware deal 
Oklahoma ...........+- 4,625 514 plement-tractor-hardware stores, with €rs representing 67 per cent of volume 
Montana’... LL 8343 «38—=«21989 sales of $344,433,000, consider- in that year: 
| Je ee eececcecccees ox ioe ers ably less than the wholesale value of eo 
Colorade SARE "870 farm implements and tractors sold in parm implements, machinery, and. 
New Mexico .......... 5,498 539 the domestic market in that year. The yeduipment naeneess silskhanneeotve 3. 
ee cece ee 57 Bureau also listed 29,147 hardware “paper <..ceste nesses HS 
Washington .......... 7,264 821 stores, with sales of $629,276,000. The Stoves, ranges, burners, stokers..... ; 0 
~ NOS ered sa'aai L300 farm implement retailer also received ae ee tno sea 0. 
EY 2n06ahseeea0en 13,321 1,186 mention in the automotive classifica- lighting, electrical supplies (except 


Farm equipment included 1,047,084 
motor trucks and 4,144,136 automo- 
biles. During 1939, farmers spent 
$732,117,000 for feed; $549,320,000 for 
implements; $323,239,000 for gasoline 
and oil; $305,650,000 for building ma- 
terials; $217,602,000 for fertilizers and 
liming materials. The total was $2,127,- 
927,000, or 34.9 per cent of 1939 cash 
income of $6,096,799,000. 
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tion, where the census reported 1,170 
“motor vehicle—farm implement deal- 
ers,” with sales of $88,607,000. 


Perhaps the best estimate is that 
of Farm. Implement News, which re- 
ported the existence of 22,000 rated 
farm equipment dealers, who carry 
complete stocks and perform all of the 
myriad services demanded by the 
march of agriculture. Their sales are 


household appliances) 
Household appliances (electric and gas) % 
Hay, grain, feed, fertilizers, farm and 

garden supplies 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock......- 
Building materials, roofing 
Motor vehicles (new) (cars and trucks) ¢ 
Used cars and trucks 
Gasoline, oil, grease ‘ 
Repairs and other services........ 3.3 
Other sales 


In séme respects the farm equipmet 
dealer is confronted with the same 
problems as the motor car retailer. 
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This is particularly true of the tractor 
dealer, who must take in used ma- 
chines in a large percentage of his 
sales. Since there is a steady demand 
for reconditioned tractors, this type of 
business is fairly profitable, though it 
has necessitated an enlargement of the 
dealer’s functions. About 70 per cent 
of all farm implement dealers have in- 
stalled the necessary equipment and 
personnel to take care of this and al- 
lied services. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Opportunities in the 

Equipment Market. 

An analysis of the opportunities 
opening in the farm equipment market, 
with accompanying graphs showing 
backlogs accumulating for various 
types of equipment and the approxi- 
mate farm equipment needs in 1945. 
A page of tables, diagrams and dis- 
cussion is devoted to the coming mar- 
ket for each of seven general kinds of 
equipment. Prepared by Implement & 
Tractor. 


Postwar Farm 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1945.] 


Agticultaral Engineering, 505 Pleasant 
St., St. Joseph, Mich. Published by and 
official organ of Am. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close ist. N,LA.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,268; (gross), 2,487. 
Agricultural engineers of state and fed- 
eral agencies serving agriculture, 632; 
agricultural engineers and executives of 
the equipment and materials industries 


servin agriculture, 596; student-mem- 
bers of American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, 27; public and college li- 
braries, 186; engineers, 226; others, 588. 

Rates— 
Times 1 Page * vege % Page 
1 $120.00 76.00 $ 50.00 
100.00 6 40.00 


12 0. .00 
Standard color rate, $30; bleed, no charge. 


co wy 
Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 2. Published by Estes 
P. Taylor. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4%x7. 
Published ist, except June, Aug. and Dec. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 








Circulation, Sept., 1945, 27.786 (gross), 
29,706. Home economics teachers, 10,252; 
agricultural teachers, 6,936; extension 
agents, 9,785; others, 751. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $230.00 133.00 $ 80.00 

4 216.00 128.00 77.00 

’ 200.00 123.00 76.00 
Bleed, 10%. 

CCA 


Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Bidg., 
Mount Morris, Ill. Published by Watt 
Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Trim size, 8% 
xll. Type page, 7x10%. Published month- 
ly effective Jan., 1946. Forms close 5th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 10,383; (gross), 11,474. Vocational 
——se instructors, 6,107; county ag- 
ric 


ultural agents, 2,838; others, 1,293. 
Rates—1 page, $225; % page, $150; % 
page, $80. 


Buyer’s Guide and Implement Repair Di- 
rectory, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 5, 
Ill. Published by Farm Implement News 
Co. Est. 1888. Distributed to subscrib- 
ers. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4% 
x7%. Published March. orms close 
Feb. ist. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 15,006. Rates—1 page, $100; % 
page, $50; % page, $25. 





Bastern Dealer in Implements and Ve- 
hicles, Drexe! Bldg., Philadelphia, 6. Pub- 
lished by Grant Wright. Est. 1907. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 10%x12%. Type 
page, 9x12. Published 16th. Forms close 
6th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 


3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 page age 
1 $75.00 $s .00 
6 70.00 45.00 
40.00 


12 60.0 
Color, $20 page; 





Slectricity on the Farm. 
(See ELECTRICAL.) 


Farm Equipment Retailing, 





1014 Locust 


St., St. Louis 1. Published by Farm 
Equipment Retailing, Inc. Est. 1886. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discount, 15-2. Cir- 
culation 15,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $ 97.50 $ 50.00 
6 170.00 90.00 46.00 
12 160.00 85.00 45.00 
Color rate, $50 extra for first page; 
bleed, 15% extra. 





@ 


Farm Implement News, 431 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 5. Est. 1882. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11\. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close 2 weeks preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 15,350; (gross), 
15,611. Dealers and jobbers, 13,024; manu- 


facturers, 1,171; mfrs. representatives, 

620; others, 582. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $162.00 $ 86.00 $ 44.00 
13 130.00 68.00 36.00 
26 126.00 64.00 34.00 


Color, $50 extra (red or Persian orange); 
special matched colors, $110. Bleed, 15% 
extra. Cash discount, 2% on color and 
bleed. 

For additional data see page 265. 





Ford Tractor Equipment News, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23. Published by 
Ford Tractor Equipment News Pub. Co. 
Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Page size, 
7% x10. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close 5th of publication month. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
Flat $100.00 60.00 $ 35.00 
Color rate, $25 per page; bleed, no extra 


charge. 


Implement & Tractor, Graphic Arts 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by 
Implement Trade Journal Co. Est. 1886. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%\%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published fortnightly, 
Saturday. Forms close 2 weeks preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
14,927; (gross), 15,350. Dealers and job- 
bers, 12,425; manufacturers, 932; manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ representatives, 
646; others, 1,055. Rates— 





Times 1Page ™% Page % Page 
1 $160.06 83.00 $ 43.00 
6 135.00 70.00 37.00 
13 125.00 65.00 34.00 
26 120.00 62.00 32.00 
Color rate, $50 (red or orange); bleed, 
15% extra. 


For additional data see page 267 








Implement Record, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Calif. Published by Osgood 
Murdock. Est. 1904. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 6th. Forms 


close 2nd. Agency discounts, 13-2. Cir- 

culation, 2,409. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 45.00 $ 27.00 
6 71.25 42.75 26.65 
12 67.5 24.30 


2 .50 40.50 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 
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Millard’s Farm Equipment Directory, 
Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo 
Published by om ement Trade Journa) 
Co. Est. 18865. ontrolled. Trim size 
6%x9%. Type page, 5x8. Published Jan 
15. Forms close Dec. 15. Agency dis. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 15,046. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page ¥% P 

1 $120.00 65.00 $ 3540 
Standard red, $25 for one page: $10 extra 
for each additional page. ther colors, 
$35 per page. Bleed, 15%. 





——e 


Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, 1()) 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


Published by J. C. Walker. Est. 1887. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8\x11\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir. 
culation, 3,907. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ay % Page 
1 $ 60.00 4 32.60 $ 18.00 
57.00 30.88 17.10 
12 54.00 29.26 16.20 


Color rate, $25 page; bleed, 156%. 


— 


Red Tractor Book, The, 601 Graphic Arts 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by 





Implement Trade Journal Co. Est. 191 
Individual copy, $1. Trim size, 6%x10 
Type page, 5% x8. Published Feb. 21 


Forms close Jan. Ist. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 20,074. Flat page rate, 
$240; % page, $120; page, $60. 
Standard red, $75; bleed, 10% extra. 








The Spokesman and Harness World, $1! 
Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Est. 1884. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 


lst. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 

13-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 4 55.00 $ 40.00 
6 66.67 37.50 22.50 


12 55.00 33.34 18.75 
Standard color (red), $15; bleed, 10%. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 








Tractor Field Book, 431 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. Est. 1916. Per copy, $1.00 
Published by Farm Implement News Co 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10\% 
Published Feb. 15th. Forms close Jan 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
18,000. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $240.00 R508 $ 60.00 
Color rates on request. Bleed, 15% 


extra, net. 





Wisconsin Implement Dealer, 2039 Win- 
nebago St., Madison 4. Published by Wis- 


consin Implement Dealers Co. Est. 1935 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 
6 47.92 29.17 14,17 
12 43.75 27.09 13.76 


Color rates on request. 





CANADA 





Canadian Farm Implements, 365 Banns 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg. Est. 1904. Publisbeé 
by Home Publishing Co., Ltd. Subscrip 


tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7%x10. Published 7th. Forms close 1% 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Sept., 1944, 5,085. Rates— 
1 Page Page 4 Page 
Flat $ 73.92 36.96 $ 18.48 
Standard red, $20; bleed, 10%. 
Farm Equipment Dealer, 341 Church © 
Toronto 2, Ont. Est. 1945. Tr _ Size, 
8x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Publishe 
lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 5,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Past 
1 $ 99.00 $ 60.00 $e 
6 85.00 46.50 Ha 


12 75.00 42.50 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 
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FARM MACHINERY FIRST 


So Say Farmers, Prepared to Buy A Billion 
Dollars Worth of New Equipment in 1946 


Never have farmers been in such urgent need of new tractors and other farm equip- 
ment as now—the result of four years of war-time restricted production. 

Never before have farmers been so able to buy needed equipment—cash incomes of 
16.1 billion dollars in 1942, 19.1 billions in 1943, nearly 20 billions in 1944 and only 
slightly less in 1945—all largely unspendable in war years, now available in savings 


bonds and deposits in country banks. 





No wonder farm machinery heads farmers’ post-war buying intentions as indicated 
in practically every agricultural survey made to date. 


The 6 million farmers who will be buying new equipment in 1946 will be the customers 


of 20,000 retail farm equipment dealers. 


The key to this market is IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR. 


Editorial Coverage: 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR, published since April 1886 


and edited for the entire industry, provides complete edi- 
torial coverage of its field. 


Its editors maintain continuous contact with retailers, 
distributors, manufacturers, engineers and all other im- 
portant industry personnel. The intimate knowledge thus 
gained is translated into informative, well-written, read- 
able articles. 


Although one of the oldest publications in its industry, 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR has the most modern format, 
uses more illustrations and more color editorially than 
any competitor. Despite paper limitations it has also 
consistently provided more reading pages. 


The first publication in the industry to recognize service 
for tractors and power equipment as an indispensible part 
of retailing, IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR was first to pub- 
lish a special Service Shop Section, in which it has con- 
tinuously published more service editorial matter than 
any other publication. Also it carries more exclusive 
advertising from manufacturers of servicing equipment 
and replacement parts. 


Special Services: 


1. The RED TRACTOR BOOK: The original, standard annual 
specification and data reference manual for tractors and power 
farming equipment. Published every year since 1916. Contains 
complete illustrated and tabulated specifications on all makes of 
tractors and power machines; specifications on brake lining, 
clutch facing, engines, magnetos, lubrication, piston rings, spark 
plugs, tires and other tractor component parts. Official reports of 
all Nebraska Tractor Tests. Furnished without extra charge to all 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR subscribers, with large additional 
bulk sales to manufacturers. The 1945 Edition contained 432 
pages and carried advertising from 156 manufacturers. 


2. ANNUAL STATISTICAL NUMBER: An industry service 
originated by IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR, first issue of July 
each year. Provides industry with authentic data on tractor and 
implement production and sales, statistical information on major 
agricultural operations, all interpreted in terms of future trends 
and potentials. Also only annual survey of tractor distribution by 
states and counties. Ninth Annual Issue, July 13, 1946. 


3. ANNUAL MAINTENANCE NUMBER: An annual issue 
originated by IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR to provide retailers 
with extra tune-up and overhauling helps at start of annual season 
for reconditioning tractor and farm equipment. Only issue of its 
kind published for the industry. Fourth Annual Number, Nov. 3, 
1945; Fifth Annual Number, Nov. 2, 1946. 


4. MILLARD’S FARM EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY: Oldest pub- 
lication of its kind in the industry, established in 1885. Complete 
listing of manufacturers, making more than 7,500 products, sources 
of supply for parts for obsolete implements. Distributed free to 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR subscribers. 


Market Coverage: 


With a total paid circulation of 15,759 for its latest audited issue of June 30, 1945, IMPLEMENT 
& TRACTOR had the largest circulation ever attained by any business paper serving the farm 


equipment industry; also a circulation tailored to fit the market. 
In the 20 states having 83 per cent of the retail outlets, IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR concen- 


trates 84 per cent of its circulation. 


In the 20 states leading in farm income, IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR concentrates 85 per cent 


of its total circulation. 


In the 17 states leading in numbers of tractors in use, IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR concen- 


trates 83 per cent of its circulation. 


In the 18 states accounting for more than 78 per cent of the total investment in equipment 


on farms, IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR concentrates 83 per cent of its circulation. 
In the 26 states representing 85 per cent of the total electrified farms, IMPLEMENT & 


TRACTOR concentrates 81 per cent of its circulation. 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


“The Business Paper of The Farm Equipment Industry” 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1945 


Established 1886 


Member A. B. C. 
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Florists, Nurserymen, Seedsmen 


(See also Dairy Products; Produce) 





This market has experienced a war 
boom. The Victory garden program re- 
sulted in an immense increase in the 
sales of seeds and seedling plants of 
vegetables and flowers grown in the 
greenhouses and distributed by retail 
florists. In cut flowers and blooming 
plants, the rise in sales began in the 
middle of 1942, reaching a peak at 
Mother’s Day in 1945, when a feature 
of the business was the handling of 
telegraph and cable orders for Army 
and Navy personnel in America and 
abroad. 


For the year ending June 1, 19465, 
retail sales of cut flowers and plants 
exceeded $300,000,000. For the same 
period, one of the two telegraph de- 
livery agencies, Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association, with 6,456 mem- 
bers, reported 4,806,000 telegraph or- 
ders with a gross value of $25,793,000, 
according to Florists Review. 

As production of flowers, vegetable 
plants and nursery stock does not re- 
quire essential materials of war, pro- 
ducers have been able to keep their 
greenhouses stocked. For the same 
reason, there has been practically no 
mortality among retail flower shops. 

There are three major divisions in 
the horticulture industry — florists, 
nurserymen and seedsmen. All are in- 
timately related, but each division is 
generally considered a separate indus- 
try. The largest group includes the 
producers and retailers of cut flowers 
and plants, together with their jobbers 
and wholesale commission merchants. 

The retail and producing phases of 
all branches of the horticultural indus- 
try are closely aligned and are often 
interlocking. Following are the groups 
which compose this market: 


*Greenhouses that sell at retail exclu- 


SNE ococbeanensh.0nse es cececececs 10,761 
*Greenhouses—wholesale growers .... 4,371 
(Sell more than 50% of crops to 
retailers or through wholesale 
commission houses) 
Metropolitan Florists—buy all of 


their stock from other growers and 


wholesale commission houses...... 5,000 
Nurseries PTTTTTTyT TT TTTiTT Tree . 8,056 
Wholesale Commission Merchants. 432 


Seed, Bulb and Supply Distributors 1,000 





29,610 


*These growers also have extensive out- 
door plantings. 

Of the above, 27,308 have credit 
ratings in “The Florists’ Credit Guide,” 
published by The Florists’ Credit As- 
sociation. 

About 95% of all producers of 
flowers, large and small, operate re- 
tail departments. This means that there 
are about 20,000 retail outlets for cut 
flowers and plants and that more than 
70% of them have producing proper- 
ties. 

With the exception of retailers in 
metropolitan areas, retailers and pro- 
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Retail Florists, 1939 





Florists 
Sales 
No (600) 
DE: ccsavevasaeehad 116 833 
tt. <a vitennnncuedée ch 28 312 
SEE S66 cdtetveeetsces $2 643 
CL. tceéussseese,es 1,468 11,130 
DT sosene penéswance 124 1,323 
SEE ccondectacsa< 300 3,354 
Rr ee 55 451 
District of Columbia .... 98 2,193 
WEEE, e2604s0000660000 0 239 1,329 
DN 66 tiadase & ei 172 1,582 
 ceniwhinbecudee $0 tude 38 363 
DE 90646sé0006eneeses 1,096 10,603 
DD odvageedes bonnenee 395 3,336 
a OF ae en 239 2,290 
th: «<oceees penueaneas 159 1,328 
DE cavbiescvcétses 161 1,644 
SL. weconevedasicns 139 1,186 
DL <ivdenaresdaoue sinc 146 1,105 
0 Ora 273 1,930 
Massachusetts .......... 900 8,539 
DE gine ceceueéten< 703 6,335 
DE 65 0b.650 6066006 205 2,757 
ere 93 472 
DED ~eeneaceseseee.c< 379 3,870 
re 43 654 
DE ccendeecees venke 126 1,124 
PEW. Suedcccccecceseces 12 111 
New Hampshire ........ 74 806 
DO MONE oseccseccues 803 6,835 
i Pn coadeereneres 27 225 
Dn Mn 6404eeaee08 0 2,291 24,896 
North Carolina .......... 186 1,440 
GEE BREA ococesceces 21 251 
SED. 06650606060660000 00008 1,035 8,764 
CHOU, cecececoccocses 157 1,502 
PL crceuesacsdoeenses 72 1,432 
Pennsylvania .........+... 1,363 12,473 
PED BOUIN ccccccectece 139 1,188 
South Carolina .......... 128 755 
South Dakota ........... 35 244 
ED  ceccccesccecece 174 2,217 
ME S6.esddedede cous éense 718 4,989 
PL. Sencdsienestece 60 549 
Vermont 33 343 
CO) errr rT Te 182 2,064 
CD, cc éaceiwsec: oe 222 2,184 
West Virginia ..... 101 1,249 
WEMEOOEEEE ccccecccccesces 312 3,364 
WOME cccuccccccccees 33 174 
ah, sebbeeeeennesss xc 16,055 $148,741 





*Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
—Bureau of the Census 


About 150 florists reporting to the Bu- 
reau of the Census had sales 112 per cent 
above the 1939 level during the first half 
of 1945. 








ducers of cut flowers and plants are 
generally considered to be the same 
firms or individuals. Florists generally 
attempt to produce a part of their 
stock sold at retail, buying the re- 
mainder from wholesale growers or 
from wholesale commission merchants 
in the nearest flower shipping center. 
A 1939 survey by the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists showed 432 wholesale com- 
mission merchants. 

The survey conducted by Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison for the Society of 
American Florists gave this breakdown 


of the geographic distribution of 
growers: 

Growers 
with 
over 

30,000 
Growers Sq. Ft. 
Whole- Who of 
sale Also Bench 
State Growers Retail Area 
Pn, oveidaitiieies 13 52 3 
BE. 4606640006002 1 7 es 
eee 5 45 2 
SEE oceenaesees 281 403 41 
DED cccandwescece 41 136 6 





Connecticut ......... 39 357 28 
OS eS 4 26 2 
. Ch e0eesescesnosess 11 20 1 
DA, Wdueeesswonsne 255 88 
SD cebindcadeces 12 82 4 
DD stoterenesoes oan Ee 
Pt tenddedepns en ae 6 38 1 
ED it ane atae adil 169 575 21 
PD  ddednetunceans 81 263 18 
Dt h6éacetaeianeee-s 73 239 8 
he hwh We ans wale 42 167 2 
 sccscncheae 17 77 3 
re 23 52 3 
EN: sc tale ein bickiee ied 103 131 1 
| ae 63 186 5 
Massachusetts ...... 255 715 22 
Pn” wthescesace 210 497 7 
CO _ 55 272 . 
PE  scesvecsee 14 37 2 
Hk otek adean 104 269 8 
De  cwokkeoeweas 5 32 3 
DED. cécveuenes se 27 115 3 
Bed ee dens x aes cave 4 en 
New Hampshire .... 14 102 3 
New Jersey ......... 319 884 22 
New Mexico ......... 6 17 we 
New York, outside of 315 888 32 
Sf  ~ eee 109 616 17 
New York City ..... 17 ai 
Staten Island ........ 10 16 2 
North Carolina ..... 37 82 § 
North Dakota ....... 4 11 1 
St dhehtssrebtces 326 680 27 
CL Kenanenucsa 22 134 4 
Ear 275 143 7 
Pennsylvania ........ 355 666 30 
Rhode Island ........ 30 159 2 
South Carolina ...... 10 85 2 
South Dakota 5 7 2 
DOD séadwcciacs OO 119 7 
ZT sguswésceutsoud 191 335 8 
ae 5 20 2 
,. Sa Soeappaetten 22 55 . 
Virginia ..... 55 193 6 
Washington ......... 159 376 11 
West Virginia ....... 13 65 3 
CE sdgunseens 125 176 10 
ME “¢se¢6eusnas 1 10 os 
ME Sckvdectw ane 4,371 10,761 401 


The 1939 Census of Horticulture re 
ported 16,708 establishments growing 
flowers and vegetables under glass. 
They had 205,115,000 sq. ft. of area, 
and an output having a wholesale value 
of $78,531,000. 


Establishments growing flowers, bulbs, 
plants and flower and vegetable seeds 
in the open numbered 15,992. Acre- 
age was 68,807, and sales $19,662,000 
at wholesale prices. Many growers are 
in both categories, so that the figures 
represent some duplication. 


To maintain flowers in fresh condi- 
tion, retailers require modern re 
frigerating machines, walk-in coolers 
and display cases. Depending on what 
flowers are being held, proper tem- 
perature varies from 40 to 50 degrees. 
For retailers, refrigerator operation 
costs range from $6 to $50 per month 


Approximately 2,000 firms and indi- 
viduals, operating the larger greet 
houses, require refrigeration to condi- 
tion cut flowers before delivery to the 
wholesale markets. This requires from 
12 to 20 hours in temperatures of # 
to 55 degrees. 

The 432 wholesale commission mer 
chants engaged in distributing 
flowers and plant supplies to the retail 
trade employ large storage coolers for 
preserving and conditioning cut flowers 
before delivery or shipping to the reta! 
trade. 

In their postwar planning, mos 
florists favor fluorescent lighting 
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equipment because it displays flowers 
to best advantage without excessive 
heat. 

Other postwar wants, other than ex- 
pected replacement of trucks, refrigera- 
tors, etc., include modern store fronts 
and fixtures, air conditioning, display 
cases and neon signs. 

In addition to flower accessories such 
as ribbon, wire, boxes, specialty papers, 
wraps, etc., many retail florists now 
have interesting gift departments 
stocking a wide variety of merchandise, 
including pottery, glassware, candles, 
greeting cards, novelty jewelry, pic- 
tures and table ornaments. 

Fuel, next to labor, is the florist’s 
largest operating expense. Heat must 
be distributed uniformly in green- 
houses over a wide, flat area. Hot water 
is used where there is less than 15,000 
feet of glass. Steam is preferred in 
larger greenhouses requiring constant 
attention and night firing. Most green- 
houses have twin heating layouts to 
guard against accidents or extreme 
cold. Economy of operation requires 
modern stokers, oil burners, regulators, 
pumps, alarms, etc. 

In greenhouses, there are more than 
125,000,000 running feet of heating and 
water lines, chiefly 2 and 24-inch pipe. 
Excluding requirements for new con- 
struction, annual replacements are 
about 10,000,000 feet. Valves and fit- 
tings are numerous, as predetermined 
temperatures must be maintained day 
and night in all weather. Heating re- 
pairs and replacements are generally 
made during the summer and early 
autumn. 

Greenhouses must be painted inside 
and out every three years. White is 
used exclusively, to eliminate shadows. 
Three-coat work is the best for new 
greenhouses; two coats for repainting, 
where aluminum paint or “greenhouse 
white” is applied over one prime coat. 
Oil is used to prime woodwork. Red 
lead is used on iron and steel framing 
and piping. All piping and structural 
members: (inside and out) must be 
painted to protect against decay and 
corrosion caused by extreme conditions 
of moisture. 

There are 300,000,000 feet of cypress 
and redwood in greenhouse benches. 
The benches must be sound, to hold 
soil, water and plant foods. Decay is 
tapid, due to high humidity. The re- 
placement of worn-out benches creates 
a large summer market for lumber 
products. 

Greenhouses are built of wood and 


iron members. Structural lumber is 
bought on a large scale for green- 
houses, storage sheds and packing 
tooms. Lighter lumber products are 
used for hotbeds, coldframes, seed flats 
and bulb boxes. 

Exclusive of seeds, plants and bulbs, 


the foll: wing figures represent average 
Production 


costs per square foot of 
bench area. 
Greenhouse labor ae $0.394 
Fuel for heating.... Saat ira .096 
Ins¢ ee a .027 
Fertilizers ........ 019 
Light and Power. 009 
Sele seer a ae 
Maintenance and Repairs. . 039 


For profitable greenhouse operation, 
minimum return per square footage of 
bench area under glass must be $1. 
For outdoor crops, the minimum return 
must be $1,000 per acre. 

In outdoor planting, florists have in 
production nearly 70,000 acres for pro- 
ducing seeds, bulbs, cuttings and cut 
flowers. To protect these outdoor crops 
against drought and frost requires ex- 
tensive use of overhead irrigation sys- 
tems. Garden tractors, spraying, dust- 
ing, digging and planting equipment, 
tools and supplies are necessary. 


Nurserymen 

The demand for food crops and the 
interest in the victory garden program 
have increased home plantings of fruit 
trees, bush fruits and berry plants in 
such great proportions that nursery- 
men were cleaned out of available 
stock in the past two selling seasons. 


Large demand for small ornamental 
stock, which the homeowners could 
plant themselves, accompanied that 


phenomenon. Sales by nurserymen in 
those seasons were limited only by the 
labor obtainable. Despite the shortage 
of help, many firms handled a record 
business by mail, express and freight. 
Landscape planting and the sale of 
large trees and large evergreens were 
limited because of the larger labor re- 
quirements. 

Consequently, the early postwar 
years wi'! see nurserymen and land- 
scape planters with a _ tremendous 
backlog of work on customer’s homes. 

Since nursery stock requires from 
one to ten years or more to reach mar- 
ketable size, nurseries have drawn 
greatly on inventories to meet the cur- 
rent demand and replacements have 
been limited on account of the short- 
age of labor. Consequently, when help 
shortly is available, propagation and 
planting will go forward on a large 
scale to meet the anticipated postwar 
demand. For that reason labor saving 
devices, mechanical equipment and sup- 
plies are needed, nurserymen awaiting 
the opportunity to place orders, with 
ample funds on hand. 

The investment of the 
nurseryman is considerable, and he is 
a large scale buyer. The market is for 
tools, spraying equipment, insecticides 


average 


and fungicides, lumber, motor trucks, 
packing cases, twine and shipping ma- 
terials, irrigating equipment, plows and 
cultivators, fertilizers, grafting wax, 
pruning equipment, greenhouses, gar- 
den equipment, implements and sup- 
plies, and catalogs. 

There were 734 establishments whole- 
saling flowers and nursery stock with 
sales of $42,987,000 listed in the 1939 
Census of Business. The 1939 Census 
of Service Establishments listed 1,148 
landscape gardening and tree surgery 
service units reporting receipts of 
$13,574,000. 


Seedsmen 

There are six divisions to the seed 
industry: (1) retailers, (2) wholesal- 
ers, (3) jobbers, (4) contract seed 
growers, (5) mail order seedsmen, and 
(6) importers and exporters. The in- 
dustry is comprised of 250 contract 
growers; 750 wholesalers, jobbers, ex- 
porters and importers; 6,000 retailers, 
whose major business is that of han- 
dling seeds, agricultural and horticul- 
tural supplies; and 549 mail order deal- 
ers. Besides the above, there are a 
great many drug stores (especially in 
the south), hardware stores and feed 
stores that handle seeds and other sup- 
plies. 

Approximately 76,000,000 seed cata- 
logs are distributed to consumers by 
the mail order seedsmen every year. A 
conservative estimate of seeds sold in 
this manner is $70,000,000 annually. 
Associate lines sold through catalogs 
are of about an equal amount. 

Seed Trade Buyers Guide reported 
1942 production of vegetable seeds at 
333,061,000 lbs. and 1943 production at 
350,063,000 lbs., new records. 


Associations 

American Assn. of Nurserymen, 
Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Seed Trade Assn., 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Florists Telegraph Delivery Assn., 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. 

Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Telegraph Delivery Assn., 
Spring St., Los Angeles. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 
American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 4. Est. 1904. Published by 
American Nurseryman Pub. Co. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 85x115. 
Type page, 6%x10. Published list and 
15th. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
5,402. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 18.75 
6 60.00 30.00 15.00 
12 52.50 26.25 13.13 
24 45.00 22.50 11.25 


Society, 251 


Bulletin of American Dahlia 
Est. 1915. 


Court St., West Haven, Conn, 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 6%4x8. 
Published quarterly from Feb. Forms 
close 10th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 21.50 $ 12.00 
4 36.00 19.35 10.80 

Florists’ Exchange and! Horticultural 


Trade World, 448 W. 37th St., New York 
18. Published by A. T. De La Mare Co., 


Inc. Est. 1888. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 9%x11%. Published Saturday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
0-3. Circulation, 8,250. Rates 
Times Per Inch 
$2.50 
13 2.25 
26 2.15 
52 2.00 


Dearborn St., Chi- 
Florists’ Pub. Co. 
Trim size, 
Published 
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Florists Review, 343 S. 
cago 4. Published by 
Est. 1897. Subscription, $4 

S4%x11l\% Type page, 6%x10. 
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1 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 $22.50 Lakeside Publications, Est. 1905. Sub- Seed Trade News, 109 N. Dearborn &, 
12 75.00 37.60 18.75 scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Chicago 2. Est. 4938, Subscription, $2 
26 67.50 33.75 16.88 Type page, 7%x10. Published 5th and Trim size, 10%x16. Typ pe page, 9x15 
62 60.00 30.00 15.00 20th. Forms close 1 week preceding. Published Wednesday. orms close Mon- 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, &y. 1p ee 15-2, ireuls- 
@ 1,540. Rates— tion, 3,087. tes— 
Times 1 Page Page Page Times 1 Inch 
1 $ 37.50 4 tats 9.38 1 $4.00 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 550 6 36.00 18.00 9.00 12 8.25 
W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 26, Mich. 13 34.50 17.26 8.63 26 2.75 
Published by Florists’ Telegraph Deliv- 20 33.00 16.50 8.25 52 2.50 
ery Assn. Est. 1920. Subscription, $3. 5% on ads 8 ins. or larger. 
Fas sats tNccale” Bolte toes 199 on ads 38 tne: or larger 
ublished 25th preceding. orms close = “ 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula~ (ine “Oshane Ont. Dubliched Dy Lake. 20% on ads 60 ins. or larger. 





tion, 7,340; (gross), 7,589. Retail florists, side Pubs. Est. 1877. Subscription $1. 
6,723; others, 660. Rates— Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page x10. 
Times 1 $100.00 % Page % Page Published list of first 6 mos.; een uly, &® 
1 $ 36.00 Sept. & Nov. Forms close téth: lst for 
32.00 last 3 issues. Agency discounts, 165-2. Seed World, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chi. 











12 Hy rt 60.00 30.00 Circulation, 11,319. Rates— cago 6. Est. 1915. Published by Nationa! 
Standard color, $20. Times 1 Page % Page ¥ Page Seedsman Publications. poudecription $2 
é eT 0 36:25 Published ‘first and third Fridays Forms 
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Our Service Has Not Ended 


The market information service of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not end with the delivery of 


this Market Data Book Number. 


A vast amount of additional and more detailed 
information is available in our files, and requests 
for later or more complete information about any 
field of trade or industry, or any business publi- 


cation, are cordially welcomed. 


We may not be able to give you the specific 
information you require, but frequently we are 
able to direct you to one or more sources where 


the desired information may be obtained. 


Write to the editor for additional information. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Published at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago ... New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 
Advertising Publications, Inc., also publishes “Advertising Age,” The National Newspaper of Advertising. 
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Food Canning and Preserving 


(See also Baking: Confectionery: Dairy Products, Produce; Food Manufacturing and Processing: Grain; 


Meat Packing) 


There are 2,300 food canners in the 
United States, according to The Canner, 


with 1,600 doing 90 per cent of the 
total volume. This authority reports 
that most of the equipment used by 
food processors is highly specialized. 


While major packs are in tin, glass 
has made tremendous strides during 
the last few years. In 1944, food proc- 
essors used over 12 billion tin cans and 
5 billion glass containers. Of 170 mil- 
lion cases of canned food produced in 
1944, about 60 million, or 35 per cent, 
went to the armed forces. Increased 
production has maintained civilian sup- 
plies at high levels with the exception 
of canned fruits. 

The Office of Price 
made an exhaustive study of the can- 
ning industry during the war. Based 
on returns from 246 companies account- 
ing for 70 percent of production, the 
survey indicated that high net profit 
depends on volume, 

The average net profit for 1940-41 
of companies packing under 100,000 
cases was 3 percent; that of canners 
packing 100,000 to 500,000 cases, 7 per- 
cent; over 1 million cases, 7.7 percent. 
About 68 percent of the companies in 
the industry pack under 100,000 cases 
annually, while only 3.1 percent pack 
over 1 million. The pack of the 68 
percent represents 11.2 percent of the 
total volume, while that of the 3.1 per- 
cent is 46.2 percent of the U. S. total. 

According to this survey 84.2 percent 
of the canning companies operate one 
plant and 15.8 pergent operate mul- 
tiple plants. The one-plant units pro- 
duce 49.3 percent of the total pack 
while the multiple plant units account 
for 50.7 percent of the total canned 
production of fruits and vegetables. 
It was found that 76.4 percent of the 
companies in the field concentrate sole- 
ly on fruit and vegetable canning, while 
23.6 percent have additional operations. 
Of the total volume, however, only 58.3 
percent is packed by firms exclusively 
canning these items, while plants with 
additional operations put up 41.7 per- 
cent of the United States pack. 


Production of most important canned 


Administration 


vegetables for 1944: 
(Cases) 
Asparagus toa a ; 3,832,604 
Green beans . 14,818,392 
Lima beans 1,569,706 
Wax bean 1,478,912 
Beets . 7,769,878 
Carrots 2,490,589 
Corn (sweet 25.982.094 
Green pea 0.130.834 
Pumpkin ; > 127,374 
Tomatoe _ 22,577,297 
Tomato pulp 7.097.183 
Tomato juic« 0,809, 202 
Tomato catsup 11.688. 265 
Production of important canned 


fruits in 1943: 


(Cas es) 


Apricots -» 1,178,960 
Berries (all type Se cc 1'000'000 
Cherries 1,493,283 
Grapefruit Juice , °0.029 766 
Orange Juice , 2,702,865 
Pineapple Juice 8,600,000 
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Grape Juice ........-. a ne 1,500,000 
Fruit Juices (all types) on 39,202,482 
Peaches . speeacteos ‘¢ 15,154,907 


Pineapplk 13,500,000 


pri- 


canned food is 
marily a cooking operation. This 
means that temperature control is a 
very important part of this business. 
However, quality of the pack is of 
equal importance and to make sure of 
this, the canner buys all the seed and 
supervises and controls the growing of 
the crop. 

The fruit and vegetable canner is the 
logical producer of frozen foods be- 
cause he is already established at the 
source of supply. He has his own acre- 
age or contracts for the products he is 
packing. Hence, with existing plant 
operation, he can easily convert part 
of it to frozen foods with a nominal 
addition of equipment. 

In spite of wartime restrictions, the 
frozen food industry did a remarkable 
job in 1943. Increased production was 
helped by USDA approving 37 plant 
expansion projects, and these plants, 


Processing of 


with 25 others, were able to increase 
output without adding materially to 
their facilities. The gain amounted to 


70,000,000 lbs., total output being 230,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

The most significant single develop- 
ment in this field is the precooked 
frozen food combinations now appear- 
ing. More than 60 items are ready for 
marketing when emergency restrictions 
are removed. 

Production of frozen fruits and ber- 
ries in 1944 amounted to 187 million 
pounds, a gain of 72 per cent over 1943 


Production of frozen vegetables was 
208 million pounds, a gain of 12 per 
cent. 


The popularity of frozen foods has 
also been reflected in a large consumer 


market for equipment. Frozen foods 
are now stored in 5,000 cold locker 
plants by 1.5 million families. Many 


of these plants expect to enter the re. 
tail field after the war and others ex- 
pect to sell home freezer cabinets. 


The canning industry packed 154. 
763,000 cases of vegetables and 50,927, 
000 cases of fruits in 1939, their re- 
spective values being $256,342,000 and 
$123,208,000. 


Consumption of materials in the 
canned and preserved foods (except 
fish) industries included 624,571,000 
pounds of sugar, valued at $28,159,000; 
fruits and vegetables valued at $181,- 
890,000, and containers, boxes and car- 
tons valued at $171,350,000, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. The ma- 
jor portion of this was consumed by the 
canned and dried fruits and vegetables 
industry. 


Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment for the canned and preserved 
foods sub-group in 1939 amounted to 
$13,091,000, divided as follows: New 
construction or major alterations of 
buildings and other fixed plant and 
structures, $3,058,300; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $7,857,300; 
plant and equipment acquired in a used 
condition and expenditures for land, 
$1,465,700; unclassified, $710,000. 





Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1945.] 


@ 


Canner, The, 140 N. Dearborn St., 
2, Ill. Published by The Canner 


Chicago 
Publish- 


ing Co. Est. 1895. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 85% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 12 days prec 
Agency discounts, none. Circ ulation, 
2.938; (goss), 3,218. Packers, 1,655; dis- 
tributors, 541; food pkg. equipment, 384; 
others, 366. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1% Page 
$110.00 $ 65.00 $ 45.00 
13 80.00 45.00 30.00 
26 63.00 38.00 22.00 
52 50.00 31.00 19.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data ses page 278. 

Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- 














more Md. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x9% 
Published Monday. Forms close Wednes- 
day. Agency discounts. none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
| $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
13 70.00 40.00 25.00 
26 60 oe 35.00 20.00 
52 50.0 30.00 17.5 
Standard color, *s2 5; bleed, 20%. 
St, Balt Trade Almanac, The, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore Md. Published by The 


‘anning Trade. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
1. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x 
6 Published spring. Forms close Feb. 


3 
‘ 
15. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
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4,400. Rates—1 page, $100; % page, $60 
4% page, 0. 


The Food Packer 
(See Foop MANUFACTURING 
ING) 


AND PROCESS- 


Southern Canner and Packer, 75 Third 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga Published by 
Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co. Estab- 
lished 1940. Subscription, $2. Type —_ 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close Ist 
Agency discount, 0-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 58.00 $ 48.00 
*7 80.00 48.00 32.00 
*13 65.00 42.00 26. 
Standard color (red), $25; bleed, $10. 
*The seventh insertion on a 7-time 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 1- 
time contract provides for space in th 
Annual Review Number. 


Western Canner and Packer, 121 Secon! 


St., San Francisco 5. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications of California. Est 





1909. Subscription, $5, 3 yrs. Trim siz 
81%4x11\% Type page, 7x10. Publishe 
ord. Forms close 21st. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,483; (gross) 
1,963. Packer-canning, 689; distrib -brok- 
ers, 331; equip. and supply firms, 206 
research and libraries, 232; others, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Fes 
1 $175.00 $115.00 $ 70.00 
°7 150.00 100. 00 60. 00 
*13 - 125.00 0.00 50.00 
Standard red, $35; ae *325. . 
*The 7th and 13th insertions are *. 
the Yearbook edition, published ¢4 
spring. 
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FOOD CANNING AND PRESERVING 





HERE’S WHY! 


Today it costs everyone too much not to 
be informed as to what is going on in the 
world. In the field of processed foods, 
news of changes in the Government’s re- 
quirements to be met from the 1945 packs, 
news of rationing, crop news, in addition to 
day to day happenings are profit factors 
that often call for quick action on the part 
 canners and others in the industry. Ob- 
viously a food processor can’t afford to 
wait weeks to learn that he can go ahead 
with civilian sales of an item because it is 
ff the rationed list. 


Lacking the industry point of view, the 
laily newspaper’s service can hardly meas- 
ire up to canners’, preservers’ and other 
food processors’ needs. The monthly pub 
cation’s weakness in the news field is so 
bvious as scarcely to need comment. News 
ses its flavor and its value as the weeks 
lrag by. The weekly industrial magazine 
has never been able to prove its usefulness 


and its vitality more than in times like 
these, and readers of THe CANNER know 
that it's also possible in a weekly to deliver 


a sizable quota of authoritative production 








and research articles while covering the 
news front quickly and accurately. THE 
CANNER spends more time, money and 
efort than any other publication in the 
lood processing industry to bring its read- 
s the news while it is hot and research 
ind production articles that are new. 
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THE MARKET 


Canning as an industry includes the 
packing of vegetables, fruits, preserves, 
pickles, fish, etc., in either tin or glass 
containers. Frozen foods are also consid- 
ered under canning because the canner is 
at the source of supply and is now packing 
this type of food, or plans to do so in the 
near future. This doesn’t mean a switch to 
Frozen Foods but an addition to his pres- 
ent production. 


Regardless of the type of product a 
canner is producing, the main operations 
are generally the same. Controlled temper- 
atures for freezing or cooking, selection of 
quality foods for packing different grades, 
varieties, filling, conveying, and sales dis- 
tribution are common factors. 


Out of the 2300 canners in the country, 
approximately 1600 do 90% of the total 
volume. The major packs are in tin with 
glass showing tremendous increases the 
last few years. Now that the war is over, 
frozen foods will definitely come into their 
own as an important factor in this industry. 


Total production will continue to be 
high for at least the next five years. An 
active profitable market for any manufac- 
turer wanting to sell it. 


50 YEARS COVERING THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
140 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 2, Illinois 


THE Weekly MAGAZINE 
OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


THE ONLY NATIONAL ABC PAPER COVERING THIS FIELD 





BECAUSE CANNERS DEMAND n Weekly / 


CIRCULATION 


THe Canner is the ONLY national 
ABC publication covering this industry. 
Its total circulation of 3213 copies offers 
blanket coverage of this field. A renewal 
percentage of 90.05% guarantees the high- 
est possible reader interest. All subscrip- 
tions are sold on the basis of the editorial 
content of the publication only. No 
premiums or special inducements are used. 


The total net paid circulation is 2938 
copies as of June 30, 1945 statement. 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 


Another indication that THe CANNER is 
the No. 1 publication in this field is the 
amount of advertising carried. Last year 
(1944) it carried 1145 pages or more than 
the two competing publications combined. 
Classified advertising (another indicator) 
ran 7709 lines which was also more than 
the other two publications combined. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


Pre Convention Issue published in January. 

Annual Convention Issue published in 
February. 

Glass Issue published the third issue of 
the month. 

Frozen Food Issue published the first issue 
of the month. 
Additional information 

Please write or call. 


gladly given. 
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About 4,000 independent food stores 
reporting to the Bureau of the Census 
had sales 73 per cent above the 1939 
level during the first half of 1945. 

The Progressive Grocer estimated 
food store sales at $17,870 million in 
1944, with independents doing $9,610 
million, and chains $4,650 million. Spe- 
cialty food stores did another $3,610 
million to bring the total to $17,870 
million. Voluntary and co-operative 
groups were credited with $4,510 million 
and unaffiliated stores with $5,100 mil- 
lion. This authority estimated that in- 
dependents did 70 per cent of 1944 vol- 
ume. 

According to the accompanying table, 
the number of outlets declined 7 per 
cent between 1939 and 1945. 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 560,549 food stores, with sales of 
$10,164,967,000. This was a gain of 
5.86 per cent in number, and 21.6 per 
cent in sales over 1935. However, since 
it does not include sales of department 
and other types of stores where food is 
not the major business, it does not re- 
veal the full extent of the field. 


The census breaks down its figure as 
follows: 


Sales 
Type No (000) 
Grocery stores without 

SOEs DRORED cccccccccces 200,303 $2,226,436 
Combination stores (gro- 

ceries and meats)...... 187,034 6,496,318 
Dairy products, milk deal- 

MED oncadesennsncnesoséace 6,834 740,011 
Meat, fish markets ...... 42,360 760,797 
Candy, nut, confectionery 

DD o060606eeeseqounse ,015 295,300 
Fruit stores, vegetable 

SERTRIOED cccccccccnceeses 7,666 222,239 
Other food stores ....... 38,337 434,867 


The census gave this analysis of gro- 
cery stores without fresh meats: Inde- 
pendents, 179,335 stores, $1,491,473,000, 
or 67.0 per cent; chains, 20,093 stores, 
$720,427,000, or 32.4 per cent; house- 
to-house, 263, $3,456,000; commissaries, 
307, $4,597,000; other types, 305, $65,- 
482,000. 


Among combination stores, the divi- 
sion was as follows: Independents, 166,- 
276 stores, $3,366,153,000, or 61.8 per 
cent; chains, 20,257 stores, $2,112,092,- 
000, or 38.4"per cent; commissaries or 
company stores, 166, $6,557,000; other 
types, 335, $11,516,000. 


Independent grocery stores without 
fresh meats got 61.3 per cent of the 
business in 1935, while independents 
with combination stores did 60.7 per 
cent. 


Wholesale 


The tremendous tonnage of food con- 
sumed in the United States daily moves 
into retail channels through manufac- 
turers’ sales offices, brokers, and whole- 
salers. The 1939 census listed the fol- 
lowing manufacturers’ sales branches, 
carrying stocks: 


274 


Sales 
Product No. (000) 
Breakfast cereals .......... 20 $ 27,112 
Canned f00d8 .....ceeeeeess 188 146,176 
Confectionery  ...ssseeeeers 56 61,001 
Fish and sea foods ........ 26 8,574 
DEE. dncacadecnonssbacencde< 159 144,866 
Fruits and vegetables 
CBreete) .cccecccccoccccccs 7 9,983 
Meats and provisions....... 924 1,076,480 
Other food and groce 
specialtios ......ceseeees 1,213 $59,114 
hk wheedsrnnacecenseess 2,592 $2,333,306 


In addition, there were 810 manufac- 
turers’ sales offices without stocks, 
which did a 1939 volume of $346,375,- 
000. Agents and brokers numbered 
2,729, with sales of $2,085,424,000. The 
largest single classification was in 
canned foods, where 635 brokers had 
sales of $358,436,000. 

The Bureau of the Census found 
8,942 service and _ limited-function 
wholesale grocers, 638 being voluntary 
group wholesalers, 186 retailer-cooper- 
ative warehouses, 382 cash-and-carry 
depots, and the remaining 2,786 not 
sponsoring cooperative or voluntary 
groups. The last class had sales of 
$1,310,164,000, or 59.9 per cent of the 
total of $2,185,736,000 done by whole- 
salers of a general line of groceries. 
The voluntary group wholesalers had 
sales of $658,253,000; retailer-coopera- 


tive warehouses, $154,651,000, and cash. 
and-carry depots, $62,668,000. 

There were 12,045 wholesalers in the 
specialty field, with 1939 sales of $1, 
892,033,000. 


Sales 

Product No. (000) 
Breakfast cereals ......... 34 $ 22.07 
Canned foods .......sceeees 430 111,537 
Coffee, tea, spices ........ 703 173,980 
Coffee roasting and spice 

GPEMEERS cc ccccccccccccce 306 136,983 
Confectionery ..........+++- 2,089 132,683 
Fish and sea foods ....... 1,183 131,248 

MP sebacecececsonsecvecs 323 45,830 
Fruits and vegetables 

eee 33 8,447 
Meats and provisions..... 2,552 519,593 
Other specialties ......... \ 9, 650 
Associations 


American Institute of Food Dis 
tribution, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Assn., 60 Hudson St., New York. 

National Assn. of Food Chains, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

National Assn. of Retail Grocers, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Food Distributors Assn., 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

Super Market Institute, 45 W. 45th 
St., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed In bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 





DISTRIBUTION 





CCA 
Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42d 8St., New 
York 18. Published by Topics Pub. Co., 
Ine. Est. 1932. Trim size, 11%x15%. 
Type page, 10x14. Published alternate 
Mondays. Forms close two weeks pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 5,910; (gross), 9.846. Manufac- 
turers and processors, 3,108; others, 3,161. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page _ rege 1 Col. 
1 $296.10 $185.50 $ 84.00 
13 236.25 141.75 60.20 
26 214.20 131.25 58.80 


Standard color, $85. 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 88.00 $ 60.00 
6 146.00 77.00 40.00 
12 130.00 68.00 36.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 
RETAIL 





American Grocer, 90 W. Broadway, Ne¥ 

York. Pub. by the Grocery Trade Pub 

Co. Est. 1869. Subscription, $38. Type 

page, 9x13. Published Wednesday. Forms 

ese Monday. Agency discounts, 10-2 
ates— 


Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $ 75.00 40.00 $ 22.50 
13 57.69 28.85 14.42 
26 62.88 26.44 18.22 
52 48.08 24.04 12.03 





National Food Distributors Journal, 110 
N. Franklin St., Chicago. Published by 
and official organ of National Food Dis- 
tributors Assn. Est. 1927. Subscription, 
$5. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th pre- 
ceding. Forms close 28th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 

% Page 


1 Page % Page 


Times 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 110.00 65.00 35.00 
12 95.00 65.00 30.00 





Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register, 461 8th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Published by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 
1898. Subscription, $10. Type page, 54x 
8. Published July 15. Agency discounts, 
10-5, cash with order. Rates—l1 page, 
$100: % page, $60: % page. $35. Brokers 
Section—1 page, $60: % page, $35; card 
2% x2 In., $15. 








Wholesale Grocer News, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Verst Pub. 
Co., Ine. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 7,683. Rates— 
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Associated Food Dealer, 201 N. Wells St. 
Chicago 6. Est. 1937. Subscription, $? 
Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x9 

Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,781. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 


1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 20.00 

5 65.00 35.00 17.50 
12 60.00 30.00 15.00 
Standard color, $20.00; bleed, 15%. 





Atlantic Grocer, Board of Trade Bids, 
Published by and official 


Norfolk, Va. 
organ of Atlantic Assn. of Retail Gro 
cers. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type pase 
7%x9%. Published 20th. Forms closé 
ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 44.50 $ 28.50 $ 17.50 
6 $8.50 21.50 12.50 
12 35.50 18.50 11.60 


Color rate, $15: bleed, no charge 
_— 


Buckeye Grocer, 202 I. 0. O. I Bids: 
Springfield, O. Published by and officl#! 
organ of Ohio Retail Grocers Associatio® 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $1. Trim an 
8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 1? 
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Forms close 1st. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


culation, 4,000. tes— 
oe 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 17.50 
12 50.00 27.50 15.00 





Bulletin of The New York State Ass'n 
ef Retail Meat Dealers, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York. Published by New York Bronx 
I of N. Y. State Ass'n of Retail 








ranch 
eat Dealers, Inc. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 10x14. Published 
ist and 8rd Tues. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 47.25 
6 63.00 42.53 
12 56.00 37.80 
24 49.00 33.07 
Butcher and Grocery Clerks’ Journal, 
100 S. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Published by Butcher & Grocery Clerks’ 
Assn. of Ill. Est. 1885. Free to members, 
others, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
16-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 55.00 40.00 25.00 
12 40.00 30.00 20.00 





California Retail Grocers Advocate, 625 
Market St., San Francisco. Published by 
California Retail Grocers & Merchants 


Ass'n. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2.50. 

Type page, 6%x10. Published Friday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 

15-0. Circulation, 3,721. Rates— 

Times 1 Page age % Page 
1 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
18 70.00 42.50 24.00 
26 65.00 37.50 21.50 
52 60.00 35.00 20.00 

Color, $19. 





Carolina Food Dealer, 130 W. Trade St., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Published by Capital 
Ptg. Co. st. 1938. Subscription, $1; 
free to members. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
ith. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


2100. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
3 62.50 37.50 22.50 
8 57.50 35.00 20.00 

Color, $15. 





Chain Store Age (Grocery Executives’ 
Edition and Grocery Store Managers’ 
Edition), 185 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
Published by Chain Store Pub. Corp. Est. 
1925. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 30th. Forms 


@ 


close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 18,790; (gross), 20,035. Chain 
grocery headquarters and _ executives, 

2,789; store managers, 14,684; others, 
1242. Rates, both editions— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $425.00 $255.00 $145.00 
6 385.00 235.00 130.00 
12 360.00 220.00 120.00 

Standard red, $90. 





Cleveland Grocer, 1827 E. 55th St., Cleve- 
land, O. Published by and official organ 
of Cleveland Retail Grocers Ass'n. Est. 
1914. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7%x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 





discou s, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 43.00 $ 21.50 $ 10.75 
$ 40.00 20.00 10.00 
12 38.00 19.00 9.50 

Brorade Grocer, 612 Interstate Trust 

Heres aver 2, Colo. Est. 1936. Subscrip- 
on, $2. Free to members. Published by 


Deaver Retail Grocers & Meat Dealers’ 
88n and Colorado Retail Grocers Ass'n. 


aye page, 7%x10%. Published 15th. 
Cans se 8th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
reulat n, 928. Rates— 
- 1 Page % Page \% Page 
; $ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 14.00 
Lb 35.00 20.00 12.00 
Col 32.50 18.00 11.00 
or rates on request, 
tiie 





Commer: inl Bulletin, 


i 857 S. San Pedro 


ngeles, 14. Published by Lloyd 


Number of Retail Food Stores 
Estimated January 1945 


GROCERY AND COMBINATION STORES 


Independents 
Delicatessen Stores 


Grocery Stores (without meat).... 


Combination Stores 
Country General Stores.... 
Other Stores 


Total Independents 


Chains 


Grocery Stores (without meat).... 


Combination Stores 
Other Stores 


Total Chains 
Unclassified 


(Commissaries, canvassers, co-operatives, etc.) 


Total Grocery and Comb 


SPECIALTY FOOD STORES (Chain & Independent) 


Meat and Sea Foods 
Bakeries—Caterers 
Fruit & Vegetable Markets 


Candy and Confectionery Stores 


Dairy—Milk Dealers 
Total Specialty Stores 


TOTAL RETAIL FOOD STORES 


maaeee se 8,250 
152,000 
‘cepenes 148,000 
oe ees 33,750 
Pe re re 8,000 
civiessbweekuna teas amas 350,000 
15,000 
are 17,100 
(acken xmas 900 
Pe eee 33,000 
1,400 
Mea DA onc os eeh be wees cred 384,400 
ee 35,000 
sta ine 16,000 
23,000 
40,000 
23,000 
iG 137,000 
.». ... 521,400 


—Progressive Grocer 








L. Staggers. Est. 1887. Subscription $3.50. 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 8%x 
11%. Published Friday. Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
gules, 3,855; (gross), 4,225. Retailers, 


,402; wholesalers, 214; others, 261. 

Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
12 55.0 30.00 17.50 
24 560.00 27.50 15.00 
25.00 13.50 


52 45.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 20%. 





Commercial Bulletin Food Industry Di- 
rectory and Grocers’ Handbook, 857 S. 
San Pedro St., Los Angeles 14. Type 
page, 4%x7%. Published Dec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
—1 pase $50; % page, $27.50; % page, 


17. 
Color, $35. 





Co-operative Merchandiser, The, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. Published by 
and official organ of Nat’! Retailer-Owned 
Grocers, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, $2. 


Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x9%. 

Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 25,025. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $360.00 $200.00 $110.00 
6 330.00 180.00 100.00 
12 300.00 165.00 90.00 


Standard color, $75; bleed, no charge. 








Delicatessen, 45 W. 45th St., 
19. Published by Cantor Pub. Co. 


New York 
Est. 


1933. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8x11. 

Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 

close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 10,012. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 65.00 
6 165.00 90.00 55.00 
12 150.00 45.00 


80.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, 10%. 





Food Mart News, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Published by J. S. Haboush. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
17x22%. Type page, 15%x20%. Pub- 
lished Ist and 15th. Forms close 4 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 12,046. ates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $390.00 $210.00 

6 365.00 195.00 
340.00 175.00 


12 
Standard color, $60. 





Food Retailing Magazine, 176 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3. Est. 1809. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type _ size, 


74%x10. Published lst. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
10,477. tes— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 80.00 45.00 
125.00 70.00 40.00 


12 
Color, $50; bleed rate, 10%. 





Georgia Grocer, 402 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 
Atlanta Retail Food Dealers’ Ass'n. Est. 
1916. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7%x 
10. Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 15.00 


Flat $50.00 $ 27.50 
tA cme 


Grocer-Graphic, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. 
Co. Est. 1937. Type page. 10%x14. Trim 
size, 11%x15%. Published every other 
Tuesday. Forms close Saturday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
February, 1945, 12,000; (gross), 13,508. 
Independents, 11,338; supermarkets and 
chains, 322; other, 367. Rates—14 to 69 
inches, $5.60; 70 to 209 inches, $5.40; 210 
to 419 inches, $5.20. 

Standard color, $85. 








Grocers’ Bulletin, 908 Sherman Ave., N. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Official publication 
Retail Grocers’ Association of Allegheny 
County. Est. 1918. Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 7%x10%. Published 15th. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 $ 22.00 
6 40.00 28.00 20.00 
12 37.60 25.00 18.33 
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Grocer’s Commercial Bulletin and Meat Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Missouri Grocer, 101 Third National! Bank is! 
Dealers News, 2642 University Ave., St Circulation, 2,492. Rates— Bldg., Sedalia, Mo Published by Mo 15- 
Paul 4, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Times 1 Page % Page % Page Grocers Ass'n. Est. 1940. Controlled Til 
Co. Est. 1926 Subscription, $1. Trim 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 1 
size, 8%x1ll% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 6 90.00 54.00 31.50 close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-9 8 
lished 15th F orms close 10th Agency 12 80.00 48.00 28.00 Circulation, 2,950. Rates— 12 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,624. Rates— Color, $20. Times 1 Page Ve Page % Page Co! 
Times l ae % Page % Page ene ‘ein 1 $ 75.00 $ 42.5¢ $ 25.00 
l $ 95.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 6 70.00 40. 00 22.50 —_ 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 Jewish Merchant and Guide, The, 2459 12 65.00 37.50 0.00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 Brooklyn Ave., Los Angeles 33. Pub- Color rate, $20; bleed rate, $10. Pai 
Color, $30 lished by wnited Jewish Retail Grocers ae fis 
of Calif., Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, ~~ 
eee . _ - $1. Type size, 7%x10. Published 10th Naborhood Grocer, Rosenberg Bldg. On 
Grocer’s Digest, The, Merchandise Mart, to ae close 25th. Agency discounts, Roanoke, Va. Published by Grocer Pub. - 
Chicago 654 Published by Cooter Co 15-2. Circulation, 1,800. Rates— Co. Bst. 1922. Subscription, $2. Type a7 
Est. 1937. Distributed free to a selected Times 1 Page % Page % Page page, 75/16x95%. Published 15th. Forms - 
group of retailers and wholesalers. Trim 1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 close 20 days_ preceding. Agency dis- Cir 
size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 6 45.00 25.00 15.00 counts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,278. Rates— Tin 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 12 40.00 22.50 12.50 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,393. Color rate, $10; bleed rate, 10%. 1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 6 
Rates— SANIT IS del oo 6 80.00 42.50 27.50 12 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 75.00 40.00 25.00 ff Sta 
l $154.00 $ 93.50 $ 60.50 Kansas City Grocer, 1013 Grand Ave., — sidictitnesemcniilie as 
6 143.00 82.50 52.80 Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by Retail 
12 132.00 77.00 46.20 Grocers’ Association of Kansas City. Est National Grocers Bulletin, 360 N. Michi- Pen 
Standard color, $38.50; bleed, 10%. 1913. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x gan Ave., Chicago 1. Published by and Phi 
‘ - 11%. Type page, 6%x10. Published list. official organ of Nat'l Ass'n of Retail ficiz 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, i5-2. Grocers. Est. 1914. Subscription, $1, § 190! 
Grocer’s Guide, 906 Main St., Cincinnati Circulation, 1,323. Rates— Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms Tyf 
2, O. Published by Cincinnati Retail Times 1 Page % Page % Page close 20th. Agency discounts, 15.2. Cir. § For 
Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1930. Subscription, 1 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 10.00 culation, 44,729. Rates— Rat 
$0.50. Type page, 9x13. Published Ist 6 30.00 16.00 9.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page § rin 
Wednesday. Forms close 25th. Agency 12 25.00 13.50 7.50 1 $300.00 $165.00 $ 97.50 1 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,131. Rates- — anak i ta 6 270.00 150.00 87.50 6 
Times 1 Page 6 Page % Page 12 255.00 140.00 82.50 12 
l $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 17.00 Kansas Grocer and Food Dealers Maga- Standard color, $95; bleed, 10%. Col 
6 45.00 26.60 16.15 zine, 409 Bennett Bldg., Kansas City 10, . . — —_ 
12 40.00 25.20 15.30 Kansas. Published by Retail Grocers f s . ae 
Ass'n. Est. 1920. Subscription, $5. Trim Nebraska Retailer, 1025 W. O. W. Bldg 
- size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published Omaha 7, Neb. Official organ of Federa Ple 
; . . ; ist Forms close 20th Agency dis- tion of Nebraska Retailers. Est. 1906 Chi 
Grocers’ Spotlight, Fox Bldg., Detroit 1, counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,037. Rates— Free. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x9 Est 
Mich Published by Louis R. Shamie. Times 1 Page % Page  % Page Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agen¢ Typ 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $3. Type page 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,261. Rates cedi 
16%x21. Published every other Friday. *6 65.00 37.50 23 50 Times 1 Page Ye Page % Page & Cou! 
Forms close 2 days preceding. Agency 32 60.00 35.00 20.00 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 & Cire 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 14,000. *Consecutive insertions. ee 6 55.00 32.50 17.50 Tim 
Rates— wacatipia me 2 50.00 27.50 15.00 1 
Times 1 Page 16 Page \ [aE ee «Sree 6 
l $400.00 $215.00 Kentucky Grocer, Kentucky Home Life =e - cienicactaciee — 2 
6 360.00 190.00 Bidg., Louisville, Ky. Published by Re- New England Grocery and Market Mage § Cok 
13 340.00 180.00 tail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. 1922. Subscrip- gine, 131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. Pub- 
Standard color, $50 tion, free to members. No ass’n sub- lished by N. E. G. M. Publishing Co. Est — 
- . ; scriptions deductible from dues. Trim 1877. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12 Pras 
size 7x11. Rates— i are Type page, 74%4x9. Published 25th. Forms (s 
Independent Grocergram, 309 W. Jackson T/imes 1 Page % Page 1 Page close 15th. Agency discounts 15-0 a 
Blvd., Chicago 6. Published by Indepen- 1 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 13.00 N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula — — 
dent Grocers’ Alliance Distributing Co 6 38.00 21.85 12.3% tion, 8,775. Rates— 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $2. Type page, 12 36.00 20.70 11.70 Times 1 Page & Page 4 Page 
SAxt ih. Published 10th. Forms close - ——____—__— — 1 $150.00 4 90.00 ‘= 4 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula Loutsi : 9 : 8 140.00 82.00 54.0 Proj 
tion, 9,004. Rates— . Bldg, New Orleans 12. Published by Re: 22. 135.00 78.00 50.00 Bf New 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page tail Grocers’ Ass'n of New Orleans. Est. C®°lor, $50. teric 
; 7aa 30 rae Ee $ Sots 1900. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12... ——— —-—-~ — § sx 
7.5 8.7 Type page, 7x > ishe , ; . 
2 170.00 100.00 55.00 aves ait ep ee — New Jersey Grocer, 3 Sherman Ave., Jet 
Standard color, $50. Rates— ‘ - 7 o “ gey City, N. J. Published by Retail —- 
T 3 age % Pag uP cers Ass'n of New Jersey. Est. 1922. Sud- 
sy . - — a bene $ hy EY scription, $1 Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
Indiana Food Merchant, Hume-Mansur 6 40.00 24.00 16.00  %%X10. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Official pub- 12 35.00 21.00 14.00 Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
lication of Indiana Retail Grocers & ee ree Times 1 Page % Page A Page 
Meat Dealers Ass'n. Est. 1931. Sub- ‘ ‘ 1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 ¥ 30.09 
scription, free to members: others, $2. Maime State Grocers Bulletin, 165 Middle 6 60.00 35.00 25.00 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 5. Portland 3, Me. Published by Fred lL. 12 55.00 50.00 esas 
lished 10th. Forms close 30th. Agency Tower Cos. Est. 1937. Controlled. Trim Color, $15. 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,375. Rates— and - - S700, pase, (A=it a . ee 
Times 1 Page \% Page age 22nd. orms close ne gency dis- . ‘in i Si —— 
1 ; 50.00 $ 30.00 ie ieee counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,768. Rates— oe . an yo oo Ey ye Reta 
6 45.00 2500 16.50 rimes 1 Page % Page % Page ESNS S, Wash. SUSSISICS OF LON St.) 
12 40.00 29 FO 14.00 1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 Est. 1897. Subscription, $2. Trim siz St, 
’ — 6 55.00 31.25 18.00 12%x19. Type page, 111/6x17}. Fub- than 
— —s 12 50.00 27.50 16.00 lished Saturday. Forms close I n irsda dage, 
Color, $15 Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, <,°: Agen 
Intermountain Retailer, 400 McCormick , ‘ Rates per inch per month—1 month, § 14,83: 
Bldg, Salt Lake City, Utah a - = as aah 12 months, $2.75 Time 
by Utah Retail Grocers’ Ass’n. Est. 1924. a Se — 1 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 5 Gay 
page, 6% x9% Published bth ecm . Oklahoma Food Journal, 320 Ins _ 1) 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Oklahoma C ity a Okla. Publishet 194 Color 
Rates— Louis 2. Published by Meat Merchandis- Qk!a. Retail Grocers’ Ass'n. Est. Do 
Times 1Page % Page % Page ing, Inc. Est. 1925. Trim size, 5%x8%. Subscription, $1. Type size, 7x10. 00. = — 
4 B Pier a : ~ 4 | lished Ist. Forms close 16th. Agence 
1 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 Type page, 44x7\. Published 28th Ci 120. Rates , 
6 50.00 27.50 17 50 preceding. Forms ciose 16th. Agency @scounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2 1. Past 
12 45.00 25.00 15 discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Aug., 1945, 7 - ee ; ry ¢ page ¢ 19. : 
: : 50,810; (gross), 51,203. Independent re- 6 55.00 31. 0 " Wt Self | 
: S i yt aes ae — meat dealers, 49,988; others, 1,198. 12 50,00 27 . 15.0 New 
Iowa Food Dealer, 500 Walnut Bld tates— ‘olor rates o 3 $1 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. Published by a Times 1 Page % Page % Page ‘ bor rates On request; Weed, 9! — Pun 
Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Ass'n 1 $315.00 Fuss 00 $105.00 pe gpa ase disco 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $2. Type page, 6 276.00 164.00 92.00 Oregon Food Merchants’ Magazine, © 10,016 
7x10 Published 10th. Forms close ist. 12 240.00 146.00 80.00 Weatherly Bldg., Portland 14, Ore. Pud- deper 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Color, $60; bleed, $40. ie by Oregon Merchants Pub. Co Es Time: 
2300. Rates— ea ee ee — £«* Subscription, $1.50. sic! 4 foth 1 
Times age % Page “ Page 9 age > shed 1" 
rimes 1 Page 2 Page 4 Page Merchants Journal, 604-5 Lyric Bldg., mlz. Type page, tie. - scounts 5 
$ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 32.50 : Forms clos¢ 4th. Agency 2 
6 70.00 45.00 27.50 Birmingham 3, Ala. Published by Ala- 15-2. Circulation, 3, 149. Rates Stang 
12 65.00 40.00 99.59 Bama Independent Merchants’ Assn., Inc. Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page . 
Color, $25 Ss. Est. 1919. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 ; 22.50 << 
. -v. 9 714 ‘ x 
9x12. Type page, 7%4x9%. Published 6 67.00 36.00 90.0 
— . - ——— 20th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 12 60.00 32.50 18.01 South 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,000. Rates— ‘a : r — 1206 
Jewish Food Merchant, 3508 Roosevelt Times 1 Page % Page % Page ~—— —_— —_—_—__—- re lished 
Road, Chicago 24. Published by Indepen- 1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.25 Pacific Coast Review, 942 Howard > 3T0Ce@ 
dent Retail Jewish Grocers Ass'n. Est. 12 49.00 29.50 16.00 San Francisco 3, Cal. Published by res 2.50, 
1933. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x 10%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 15th. Coast Pub. Co. Est. 1928. Subscripts 10%, 
Pud z 


‘ 


12. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. $1.50. Type page, 6%x9%. 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RETAILING 





—— 


Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 


t. 

15-0. Circulation, 4,650. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 89.00 $ 69.00 $ 39.00 
8 76.00 57.00 34.00 

69.00 56.00 29.00 


12 
Color, $34. 


Pacific Northwest Grocer and Meat Deal- 
er, 619 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle,1l, Wash. Pub- 
lished by Washington State Retail Gro- 





cers & Meat Dealers Ass’n. Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. 


Forms close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, 3,475. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 39.00 
6 87.00 56.00 30.00 

4.00 54.00 24.00 


12 84. 
Standard color, $50. 





Pennsylvania Grocer, 3701 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Published by and of- 
ficial organ of Penn. Grocers’ Ass’n. Est. 
1908. Subscription, $1.20. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 Not Sold Not Sold 
8 150.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 40.00 

Color, $25. 

Plee-Zing Answer, 176 W. Adams S6&t., 


Chicago 3. Published by Plee-Zing, Inc. 
Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim size, 54x84. 
Type page, 4%4x6%. Published 25th pre- 
ceeding. Forms close 17th. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. N. IL. A, A. report on request. 


Circulation, 15,663. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
6 76.00 38.00 19.00 
12 72.00 36.00 18.00 


Color rate, $10. 








Practical Home Economics, 
(See SCHOOLS. ) 





© coy 


Progressive Grocer, The, 161 Sixth Ave., 


New York, 13. Published by The But- 
terick Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 
5%x8%. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
tth Forms close 16th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 71,053; (gross), 
74,22 Independent retailers, 63,615; 
Wholesale grocers and voluntary chains, 
1,398; corporate chains, 1,425; others, 
1252. Rates— 

Less than Per 
Times 1 Page Page Insertion 

1 $390.00 % Page....$ 58.75 

6 360.00 % Page.... 107.50 

12 330.00 % Page.... 205.00 
Color, $75; bleed, $45. 





Retail Food Merchandiser, 430 Oak Grove 
St, Minneapolis 4, Published by Mer- 
chant’s Finance Corp. Est. 1931. Type 
page, 7x9%%. Published 10 times yearly. 








Agency lis . 9 More ati 
Tete eo. 15-2. Circulation, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$195.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 

' 180.00 102.00 61.25 
0 165.00 95.00 57.50 
lor and bleed, no charge. 

_— 

a Coy 

—- 


Self Service G 32 3 
New Yo. ehh rocer, The, 114 E. 32nd St., 





‘ati l Published by Cook Publi- 
Public: _ Est. 1940. Type page, 7x10. 
an ished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
eee. , 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1944, 
de 10; (cross), 10,550. Chains, 5,005; in- 
Teendents, 5,005. Rates— 
Fe 1 Page % Page \% Page 
§ $261.00 $144.00 $ 75.00 
19 asi ee 135.00 72.00 
. "* 5 » 
Standar a ‘ete. 126.00 67.50 
ee a 
8 
0 ae California Grocers’ Journal, 
lishea “yl° Ave., Los Angeles 15. Pub- 


I Southern California Retail 


G ’ 
50 e f8s n. Est. 1913. Subscription, 
ing” im size, 9x12. Type page, 7\%x 


Published Friday. Forms close 


Wednesday noon. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 3,25 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
12 59.50 38.00 21.00 
26 56.00 36.00 20.00 

33.50 17.50 


52 52.50 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 





Successful Grocer, 176 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Verst Pub. Co., Inc., 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, at. Rates— 


Times 1 Page age % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 49.00 
6 157.00 82.00 44.50 

140.00 73.00 43.00 


12 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 





Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th 
St., New York, 19. Published by Super 
Market Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 10%x15%. Type 


page, 9%xl14. Published Ist. Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 12,213. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $300.00 $180.00 $102.00 

6 270.00 162.00 90.00 

240.00 150.00 78.00 


12 
Standard red, $60; bleed, 10%. 





Telefood Magazine, 400 N. Michigan Ave., 





Chicago 11. Est. 1935. Subscription, $3. 

Type page, 6%x9%. Published 10th. 

Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 1,640. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.u0 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 40.00 22.50 
12 65.00 37.50 20.00 

Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 

Texas Food Merchant, 902 Professional 


Bldg., Waco, Tex. Published by Texas 
Retail Grocers Assn. Est. 1943. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 10%x16. Published 
Monday. Forms close Friday. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 

‘limes 1 Page % rage 4 Page 
i $160.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
12 154.00 78.00 39.00 
24 153.00 46.00 338.00 
Z 144.00 72.00 36.00 


OZ 
Standard color, $30. 





uy 


Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Mazg- 
azine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Pub- 





lished by Cook Publications. Est. 1931. 
Trim size, 8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,010; 
(gross), 10,500. Headquarters of volun- 
tary groups, 5,005; retail members, 5,005. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $261.00 $144.00 > 75.00 
b 243.00 135.0U 72.00 
12 225.00 126.00 67.50 
Standard red, $75; bleed, $5. 
Wisconsin Food Denler, 342 N. Water 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. Official paper of 


Wisconsin Retail Food Dealers. Est. 


1909. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7%x 

10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

1,600. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 17.50 
6 35.00 22.50 15.00 
12 30.00 20.00 12.50 





Yankee Food Merchant, 4 Park St., Bos- 


ton, 8. Published by Eastern Periodi- 
cals Pub. Co. Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agenc 
discounts, 15-2. Ciculation, 8,763. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$120.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 

6 110.00 67.00 40.00 
60.00 36.00 


12 96.00 
Color, 25%; bleed, 10%. 





CANADA 
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Canadian Grocer, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Can. Published by Mac- 
Lean Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1886. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
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7x10. Published ist and 15th. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,508; (gross), 
Retailers, wholesalers and sales- 
men, 3,045; manufacturers and purchas- 
ing agents, 326; others, 120. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 28.00 
12 72.25 40.00 23.75 
24 68.00 38.00 22.00 


Standard red, $35; bleed, 15%. 


Le Detaillant en Produits Alimentaires, 
1440 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, 
P. Q. Published by French Commercial 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 
1943, 5,470. 








Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 38.00 $ 24.00 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 27.50 16.50 

Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 

The Nabob, 367 Water St., Vancouver, 

B. C. Published by Kelly, Douglas & 


Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 


lst. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Circulation, 2,866. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 40.00 22.00 12.00 

12 35.00 20.00 10.00 


Standard color, $15. 





CCAB 


Prairie Grocer and Provisioner, 365 Ban- 
natyne Ave., Winnipeg. Published by 
Home Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11l%. Type 
page, 7% x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Sept., 1944, 5,390. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 70.00 25.00 


12 65.00 23.00 
$20; bleed, 10%. 


Color, 
CCAB 


Retailer, The, Marine Bldg., Vancouver, 
B. C., Can. Published by Progress Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1908. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7%4x9%. 
Ppblished 23rd. Forms close 12th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Sept., 





1944, 1,568. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 $ 15.00 
6 45.00 25.00 13.50 
12 40.00 22.00 12.00 


Standard color, $15; bleed, 15%. 


Retail Grocer and Provisioner, 46 Bloor 
St., W., Toronto 5. Published by Wrigley 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 84%4x11\%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 18th. Forms close 10 
days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept., 1944, 3,051. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 $ 22.00 
6 57.50 31.00 17.50 

28.75 15.50 


12 52.50 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 





Winnipeg and Western Grocer, 695 Sar- 
gent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by 
Western Publishers, Ltd. Est. 1916. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
March, 1945, 5,881, paid, 3,682; controlled, 


2,299. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 43.00 $ 26.00 
6 60.00 36.00 22.00 

12 55.00 33.00 20.00 


Color, $20: bleed, 10%. 
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The food industry, if considered as a 
single unit, is easily the largest in the 
United States, with value of products 
almost equaling the sum of its two 
nearest competitors — motor vehicles 
and steel works and rolling mills. 


In 1939, the food industry had 51,448 
establishments, employing 1,132,625 
persons who were paid $1,465,558,000. 
These establishments spent $7,062,- 
039,000 for materials and supplies, 
fuel, etc., divided as follows: Materials 
and supplies, $6,895,302,000; fuel, $86,- 
958,000; purchased electric energy, 
$74,914,000; contract work, $4,865,000. 
The value of the industry’s products 
was $10,618,026,000 and the value 
added by manufacture, $3,555,987,000. 

Plants accounting for 86 per cent of 
1989 production reported expenditures 
of $221,380,000 for plant and equipment 
divided as follows: New plants and 
equipment, $62,297,000; new machinery 
and operating equipment, $136,268,000; 
plants and equipment acquired in a 
used condition, $16,465,000; unclassified, 
$6,050,000. 

The last census (1939) indicated that 
about 23 per cent of all food plants ac- 
count for 89 per cent of total volume. 

The industry uses horse power ag- 
gregating 7,296,476. The rated capa- 
city of its prime movers is 2,485,536 
h.p., including 11,240 steam engines 
and turbines, 1,609,000 h.p.; 2,665 


Food Manufacturing and Processing 


(See also Baking: Confectionery: Dairy Products: Produce; Food Canning: Grain: Meat Packing) 





Diesel motors, 290,000 h.p.; 3,613 in- 
ternal combustion engines, hydro-tur- 
bines and water wheels, 179,400 h. p. 
In addition, there are 875,000 electric 
motors, with 4,850,000 h. p. 

Despite the wide diversity of the 
food industries, they are bound to- 
gether by use of the same unit manu- 
facturing operations. Virtually all 
utilize material-handling equipment, 
disintegration processes, mixing and 
blending, heat application, refrigera- 
tion, packaging, air conditioning, etc. 
Regarded as indispensable to successful 
prosecution of the war, the food indus- 
tries suffered a minimum of incon- 
venience from priorities. 

The Associated Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America estimates that food pro- 
duction increased 24 per cent between 
1939 and 1943, while processing of food 
gained 128 per cent, due largely to the 
war and need for transporting foods 
long distances. Another big increase 
was scheduled for 1944. 

The food processing industry is 
emerging from the old batch method 
era to one of continuous production 
under exacting engineering controls. 
Old methods of preservation are merg- 
ing in streamlined design. More is 
known about nutrition and nutritional 
needs. Better methods of growing, 
varieties of products to be grown, new 
combinations of products are being of- 
fered containing food items not here- 












tofore considered as good foods. Many 
of these new developments will ulti- 
mately affect retail food distribution 
in such a way as to render many pres. 
ent distribution practices obsolete. 

One of the most significant devel. 
opments of the past 15 years and one 
destined to have a profound effect on 
the future of the food field is the rapid 
growth of the food technologist or food 
engineer. 

He is a practical plant operating 
man who is responsible for this revolu- 
tion from the older batch production 
basis to the new streamlined continu- 
ous production method. 

In the 10 years just passed, the food 
technologist or food engineering group 
has grown into a strong association, 
The Institute of Food Technologists 
numbers upward of two thousand 
members. A _ score of universities, 
schools and colleges are teaching def- 
nite courses in food technology or food 
engineering with more planning courses 
that eventually will provide an annual 
crop of many hundreds of specially 
trained food processing plant operating 
men and women. 

Practically all foods for human con- 
sumption are processed in one form 
or another. The fresh fruits and vege- 
tables offered for sale are, in many 
cases, given almost as many processing 
steps in preparation for the market 
as will be found in the preparation of 
the same item for canning, freezing, 
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America’s Most Important 
Business (and Market!) 


Processing of food is America’s biggest 
business: 

First in number of establishments (21% 
of all plants of $100,000 or more of manu- 
factured products). 

First in cost of materials and contract work. 

First in value of manufactured products 
(18% of all manufacturing industries). 

First in expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment. 

First in value to products added by manu- 
facture. 

First in number of electric motors (13% 
of all electric motors). 

First in number of persons employed 
(13.2% of all in the manufacturing iedee 
tries). 

Second in wages and salaries paid. 


loday’s and 
Tomorrow's Problem 


Food processors have been producing at 
an all time high. Now that the war ts over, 
no one knows how long such peak de 
mands will continue. But, we all know that 
there is a hungry world to be fed and that 
because of wartime wear and tear every 
food processing plant has an urgent and 
in extensive need for new equipment 

Necessity brought about important 
changes in food processing, and advanced 
echnology has demanded changes in 
methods which increase quantity, lower 
costs, and, above all, improve quality. Con 
nuous cather than tel processing ts 

st modern trend 


Food Industries tis a clearing-house of in 


rmation. Food men are looking to us 
for the latest advance in equipment and 
ethods Their urcatest problem aay is 
tng set for the highly competitive 

irket of tomorrow. Our field studies ha 
ned what processors thin t thes 


equipment and what they want and expect 
in the way of improvements. These Fre/d 
Reports are available to you Ask vou Food 


Industries representative Or write direct 


1at About Production 
1 Processing Equipment 
d Material Required? 

Here is the food industry market in terms 
of equipment and machinery used — and 
required 

Material Handling Equipment: Conveyors 
trucks, hoists, scales, pumps, valves 
Crushing, Grinding & Disintegrating: 
‘ulverizers, mills, homogenizers, slicers, 
cutters 


| 


Mixing. Blending & Separating: Mixers, 
screens and sifte?s, agitators, colloid mills 
and homogenizers, filters, centrifugals, dust 
collectors 


Heat Generation & Application: Boilers, 

ttles, Ovens, pasteurizers, evaporators, de 
hydrators and dryers, heat exchangers 
Refrigeration & Air Conditioning: Com- 
Pressors, unit-coolers, air-conditioning sys- 
tems, fans, insulation 


Instruments: Plant instruments for tem- 


perature, pressure, flow, humidity, and liquid 
level. Laboratory instruments for analysis 
and control. 

Packaging: Filling, closing, labelling, seal- 
ing, wrapping and stitching machines. Paper, 
tin, glass and special materials. Closures for 
all types. 

Cleaning and Fumigation: Cleaning com- 
pounds, vacuum cleaners, brushes, cleaning 
and washing machines, fumigants and fumi- 
gating equipment. 

Power Transmission & Electrical: Motors, 
speed reducers, belting, chain switchboards. 
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Food Industries is edited for those who 
control quality — retain nutrition and ap 
petite appeal — through management and 
production 

Food Industries has pioneered many 
editorial innovations, such as its series of 
Special Sections covering the unit operations 
in Food Engineering and/or the management 
function of food engineering. Special De 
partments keep readers posted on “Talk of 


the Industry”, ‘Automotive’, “New Packaes 
and Products”, “Food Industry News”, I 
ness Trends, Wartime Agency Orders and 
Regulations, “Men, Jobs and ( pan 
Food Equipn ent News Catalogs : 
Bulletins’, New Fi Technology, Patents 


and Formulas 


The Edit« 


Editor: Laurence V. Burton, B.S. in Che 


Fng.. M.S Biochemistry l of 
Ph.D... Yale, in Bactertoloey;: Chemist. ¢ 
son Canning Co Asst. to Supt. Prox 
Pickle & Con Dey t later Asst to Gren 
Supt., Libby, McNeal & Libby; Plant Mer 
Foulds Milling Co.; 18 years production 


experience. Past Pres.. Intl., 1.F.1 


Associate Editor: Ernest S. Stateler, Graduate 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Food Chemist, State of 
Kansas. Research Fellow, Mellon Institute 
on Baking Technology. Successively chem- 
ist, production manager, purchasing agent 
and plant superintendent, Eatmor Chocolate 
Company. Member, I.F.T 





) REACH AND INFLUENCE BUYERS IN THE FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRY 


Managing Editor: Frank K. Lawler, B.S., 
Purdue U, in Elec. Engrg.; former Edit’'l 
Asst., Electrical World; Tech. Research, 
Collier's on “National Encylopedia.””" Mem- 
ber, I.F.T 


Assistant Editor: L. Charles Mazzola, B.Sc. in 
Chemistry; The Cooper Union. Licensed 
Chem. Engr., State of N. J. Past president, 
Cooper Chemical Society; charter member 
1.F.T.; holder several U. S. Food Patents. 


Assistant Editor: Grace Hightowe-. B.S.E., 
M.S., University of Michigan, in Chemical 
Engineering; Technical Assistant to Chiet 
Engineer, The Midvale Company; also with 
the M. W. Kellogg Co., Process Engineer- 
ing Dept. 


Assistant Editor: J. A. J. Jones, Graduate 
Journalism Notre Dame U.; Formerly on 
editorial staff American Restaurant; Allen- 
town, Pa., Call. 


Assistant Editor, San Francisco, Calif.: C. R. 
Havighorst, Gonzaga U., Spokane. Former 
merchandising, advertising, production ex- 
ecutive West coast food companies. 


Assistant Editor: Chicago ill.; Marijean 
Hutchinson, Home Econ., Purdue Univ 


Art Editor: Hilda G. Howe, Graduate 
Aquinas Hall. Over ten years editorial ex- 
perience. Formerly on staff of Aero Digest 


In Washington: R. S. McBride, B.S.. M.A 
U’. of Minn.; Investigator, Bureau of Stand- 
ards on Gas and Fuel Problems: Industrial 
Consultant. Member, LF.1 i/so Malcolm 
I ton, Uni of Ilinots, Agriculture. One 

employ ce of Tthhby, McNeill & Libl 
News writer 


ABP—ABC 

Food Industries 1s ithe only publication 
serving the entire food industry that is a 
member of both the Audit Bureau of Cir 
culation and the Associated Business Pabers 


SALES MANAGER 


NEW YORK ix Ivan C. Miller 
330 W. 42nd Street, Medallion 43-0700 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 
NEW YORK 18 A (,. sutherland 
430 W. 42nd Street, Medallion 3-0700 
BOSTON 16 W. Donald Boyd 
1427 Statler Building, Hubbard 4911 


ATLANTA 3 Ralph Maultsby 
1011 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778 

CLEVELAND 15 Thomas E. Taylor 
1510 Hanna Building, Main 3981 


DETROIT 26 H. P. Ruprecht, 
2980 Penobscot Bldg 


CHICAGO 11 A. E. Del Gado 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Whitehall 7900 
LOS ANGELES 14 R. N. Phelan 

621 So. Hope St., Michigan 3873 


PHILADELPHIA 2 FE. A, Martin 
16 So. Broad Street, Rittenhouse 0670 


ST. LOUIS 8 G. G. Sears 
4615 Olive St., Newstead 7600 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 J. W. Otterson 


68 Post Street, Douglas 4600 

















What Is Food Industries 
Catalogs? 


Food Industries Catalogs is a one-volume 
reference service to help food processing 
engineers and production executives meet 
today’s emergency demands for greater pro- 
duction of high quality foods, greater con- 
servation of essential materials at less ex- 
pense. It brings information about ma- 
chinery, equipment, material, supplies, food 
standards, and formulas vital to food pro- 
duction, processing and packaging. 


WHO GETS AND USES IT? 


Published in April, 1946, it is distributed 
without charge to a selected list of more than 
12,000 processing and production engineers 
and executives in high-rated food plants. 

This ‘master list’ corresponds closely to 
the “worthwhile” plants shown by the U.S 
Census of Manufacturers, each of which pro- 
duces 100,000 or over annual value of prod- 
ucts and which are responsible for 90% of 
the total production of the entire Food 
Processing Industry 


WHAT DOES IT CONTAIN? 


Food Industries Catalogs is arranged in 
four sections for ready references: 


(1) For quick reference there is a complete 
DIRECTORY OF MANUFACTURERS 
This lists by product the names and addresses 
of the manufacturers producing it. Bold-face 
listings direct attention to the pages where 
advertisers give detailed information on 
their products 


(2) Another quick check for information 
is the ALPHABETICAL COMPANY NAME 
AND TRADE NAME INDEX. Manufac- 
turers who use space in the catalog section 
are listed in bold-face type and the page 
numbers of their catalogs are given 


(3) The CATALOG SECTION brings to the 
buyer the facts he wants to know when he 
is ready to make a buying decision. Here is 
the detailed information on a product — 
straight, informative catalog material pre- 
sented at the point and time of sale 

The book provides the opportunity of 
doing a product justice — of presenting all 
the facts a food processor must have to make 
an intelligent choice. The catalog pages talk 
directly of the application of the product to 
a food plant function rather than the more 
general description necessary in cataloging 
for a wide and unrelated range of markets 
The Catalog Section offers ideal catalog ad 
vantages for this on specific and major mar 
kets — advantages of like importance to 
buyer and seller 


(4) A REFERENCE SECTION includes a 
collection of tested formulas for a wide 
variety of food products, reprinted from 
Food Industries magazine 


CATALOGS 


What About the Food 
Industry Market? 


The Food Processing Industry constitutes 
one of the great industrial markets of Amer- 
ica, viz: 


Establishments . . 52,000 (12,700 worthwhile 
-— U.S. Census) 

Employing 1,376,361 persons 

Operating 874,995 electric motors* 


8,996 steam engines 

2,672 Diesel engines 

2,522 other internal com- 
bustion engines 


Utilizing 7,296,476 installed 


horsepower* 

Paying $1,487,465,758 in salaries 
and wages* 

Spending . $221,379,509 for machin- 


ery and equipment* 
$7,021,283,375 for mate- 
rials, containers, supplies* 
$80,000,000 for fuel 
$51,756,950 for purchased 

electrical energy* 


*U.S. Bureau of Manufacturers, 1939 


With these materials, plants, equipment 
and manpower, it adds $3,582,667,296 by 
manufacturing to food products valued at 
$11,294,889,859 


Annual expenditure for plant and equip- 
ment by 27,349 plants (doing 85.8% of the 
total volume of business) was $221,079,509*. 


Wartime Necessity 
Develops Today’s 
Peacetime Opportunity 


The entire food industry strained its 
production capacity to maintain fighting 
and production fronts, contribute to Lend 
Lease, and help sustain liberated peoples 
Every fresh victory meant additional pres 
sure on our food plants. Now that peace 
has come, a starving world looks to us for 
food. Without the best of equipment and 






















able engineering such production would be 
impossible. 


EVERY FOOD PLANT 
NEEDS NEW EQUIPMENT NOW 


While food processing methods are 
changing to modern, efficient, comtinuons 
production, it is difficult to find one food 
plant that does not need new equipment: 
War production schedules of twenty-four 
hours a day for seven days a week hav« 
battered equipment almost beyond endur 
ance. As pressure is being lifted off of 
critical materials, we discover a vast new 
market for food plant equipment both her 
and abroad. Although the firing has 
stopped, the feeding continues, and th 
food processing industry is preparing itself 
for years of peak demand and production 


FOOD INDUSTRIES CATALOGS 
— A MARKET PLACE 


Here food plant men look for latest deve! 
opments and for sources of equipment and 
material. Here is a much used reference 
book for the men who buy and who influ- 
ence buying. An increasing number of lead- 
ing suppliers are using F.I.C. for detailed 
cataloging of their products. 


How About Copy? 


Copy of a catalog nature, giving essential 
product data is acceptable. Before preparing 
copy we would like to send you the folder 
“Copy requirements, Mechanical Specifica- 
tions and Helpful Suggestions.” If desired 
our Copy Service Department will bé glad 
to make suggestions on how to make the 
best possible use of space. 


Closing Dates? 


Last day for space reservations, January 14, 194 
Last run-of-book copy in N.Y., January 18, 1946 
Photostats or copy for inserts 

(for indexing in Directory) .Pebruary 1, 19 
Last insert copy to printer 

(if we print the inserts). February 18, 194 
Last inserts to the bindery 

(if advertiser prints inserts) March 4, 1946 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY IN THE FOOD INDUSTRIES 





Millions of dollars (000 omitted) 
























































1929 1930 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
pape $6,355 | $3,785 | $2044 | $3,021 | $1,472 $299 $796 | $2,382 | $1,892 $357 | $3,031 
— Non-Al cohol ic 850 1,279 665 502 } 24,267 } 8, 345 ia 4,750 } 9, 478 3,98! 3,724 2,763 
| everages, Alcohol ic . ° - - |) ) ) ) 5,800 | 2,095 | 2,165 
| canning & Preserving 2,965 2, 248 712 759 389 1, 200 996 395 1,664 1, 244 1,617 
 contect lonery 65! 465 200 0 - 133 2 6 40 84 26 

Grain Mill Products 1,900 1, 467 170 5,185 | 3,077 | 4,086 |, 414 4, 778 875 575 4,695 
ice, Manufactured 3,655 2,079 2,072 1,751 559 87 459 Co 3, 526 1, 426 1,774 
Meat Products # 3, 257 3, 243 2, 595 2,099 saa | 1,377 | 2,25 2,819 1, 560 3,08 2, 858 
| Milk Products 5,643 5,945 2,719 3,704 1, 373 1,713 2, 174 1,862 5,658 1, 125 1,775 
| wiscel!aneous Foods 1,852 1, 178 3, 110 2,759 1,074 1,729 4, 162 6,667 11,539 2,22 5D 
TOTAL $77, 138 | $21,689 | $14,237 | $19,810 | $32,735 | $19,569 | $16,884 | $28,639 | $36,535 | $16,503- | $21,455 
— — 547,313 | 331,171 | 165,750 | 93,064 | 152,376 | 105,192 | 172,467 | 309,477 | 477,26 | 152,098 | 282,980 
Food Industries’ Per Cent - 
of a ndustrial 
Construction ey | 7% Bt 212 2\% 194% 9% of 7% 11% 8% 









































drying, dehydrating or some other 


form of preserving. 


Dehydration 


While dried or dehydrated foods have 
been known to the food trade for many 
years, the transportation problems in- 
volved in war gave tremendous impetus 
to development of scientific procedures 
for dehydrating all types of foods. 
Dehydration saves about 85 per cent 
at shipping space. 


War’s demands for concentration 
of foodstuffs to conserve containers 
and shipping space and at the same 
me increase the delivery of greater 
quantities of nutritive products to 
meet world-wide conditions, so focused 
attention on dehydration as to bring 
into quantity production a host of 
dehydrated foods of high quality in 
every respect. So rapidly has this 
development expanded, because of the 
urgent needs, that technology has been 
hard put to even keep pace. 


Thanks to the food technologist, or- 
der is coming out of the earlier chaotic 
condition of the industry due to the 
Pressure of turning out even a pass- 
ably acceptable product in prodigious 
quantities. In vegetables alone, the 
industry has grown in a little over a 


year and a half, from 18 plants pro- 
ducing some 20 million pounds (dry 
Weight) to 133 plants producing over 
200 million pounds (dry weight). 

The most recent directory of de- 


hydrators in the U.S.A., published by 


the National Dehydrators Association, 
_ 500 concerns, exclusive of milk 
tyers. Of these, 126 are egg dryers 





FOOD MANUFACTURES,® 1939 


Value of 
No. of Products 
Type Est. (000) 
Bake products, except 

crackers, etc. .......+++. 18,049 $1,211,395 
Biscuit, crackers and pret- 

GE scencaunccanehesvenes 200,793 
Meat packing, wholesale.. 1,478 2,648,325 
Poultry dressing and pack- 

ing, wholesale ........-. 765 138,318 
Sausages and prepared 

meats, not made in meat 

packing establishments.. 1,067 208,048 


Canned and dried fruits 
and vegetables, including 


canned soups ........... 2,007 687,343 
Candy and other confec- 

SED 9.640006060s5eee05 1,252 297,762 
Canned fish, crustacea and 

SEE sttcevdennsKeune 214 65,456 
Flour and other grain mill 

WEOGNGS scccccccccescess 2,143 649,943 
Creamery butter ........-. 3,506 492,221 
Cane sugar refining .....-. 27 384,412 
DGGE GH cccncecvevevess 85 134,396 
Food preparations, not 

elsewhere classified .... 1,007 172,459 





We. Be. sctccvccscccssccscs 30,704 $7,190,868 


*Excluding industries with less than 10,- 
000 wage earners. 

The production index of the Federal Re- 
serve System for manufactured food prod- 
ucts in June, 1945, was 55 per cent above 
the 1935-39 average. 











and 10 are meat dehydrators. Some 
230 plants dehydrating everything 
from alfalfa to yeast powder, in addi- 
tion to the 133 vegetable dehydrators 
are also listed. With 1,100 milk dryers, 
the industry consists of about 1,600 
dehydration plants with an estimated 
total output of about 1,750 million 
pounds (dry weight) valued around 
$800 million dollars. 


Drying as applied to the food indus- 
tries, Food Industries explained, refers 
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to the evaporation of water from food 
products to convert them into dry or 
partially dry form. This is accomplish- 
ed by application of heat. Every effort 
is made to reduce moisture content by 
mechanical means. For this purpose 
a wide variety of commercial dewater- 
ing equipment has been developed. 

Drying equipment takes many forms, 
the choice depending on the product. 
The list of dryers includes compartment 
dryers, loft dryers, tunnel dryers, con- 
veyor or apron type dryers, rotary dry- 
ers, rotary steam tube dryers, direct 
rotary dryers, indirect rotary dryers, 
and others. 


Dehydration also is responsible for 
development of new types of packag- 
ing, particularly for overseas ship- 
ments. Wood boxes, lined with tin, are 
favored for many products. 


The Army has issued standards for 
dehydrated foods from time to time, 
the list being available from the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 


That some dehydrated foods have a 
much better chance for survival after 
the war than has been generally be- 
lieved is indicated by a survey made 
by the Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This study of the consumer acceptance 
of dehydrated foods was conducted re- 
cently among 450 Chicago housewives 
and their families. Although the atti- 
tude of the housewives after testing 
free samples of the dehydrated prod- 
ucts was unusually favorable, the bu- 
reau, while expressing confidence in the 
general indications, cautioned the food 
processing industry against basing any 
extensive program on the results before 
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they are confirmed through further ex- 
perimentation. 

The investigation was made primar- 
ily to indicate possible post-war outlets 
for dehydrated foods, of the type now 
being processed for military and lend- 
lease use in the greatly expanded fa- 
cilities of the industry. 

Without attempting to influence the 
attitude of the housewives, each was 
given samples of dehydrated foods with 
directions for use, and told the inter- 
viewer would return in two weeks. The 
foods used in the survey were diced 
white potatoes, riced white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, beets, carrots, cranber- 
ries, milk and eggs. About three- 
fourths of the housewives had heard of 
dehydrated foods and nearly half had 
used them in some form or other. Only 
about 5 per cent had an unfavorable 
opinion of dehydrated foods prior to 
the survey. 

With more than half of the house- 
wives participating in the survey in- 
dicating willingness to buy some dehy- 
drated foods, comparisons of cost with 
the canned or fresh product did not 
appear to be the decisive factor. Less 
than 10 per cent thought persons with 
very low incomes would be especially 
or exclusively attracted to them. House- 
wives expressed willingness to buy such 
foods chiefly because they liked the 
taste or found them easy to prepare, 
although other advantages such as 
space saving also were mentioned. 
About three-fourths of the housewives 
using the foods liked their taste. House- 
who liked the foods indicated 


wives 

their willingness to buy them in the 
following order of preference: cran- 
berries, eggs, sweet potatoes, beets, 


milk, carrots, diced potatoes, and riced 
potatoes. 

The National Dehydrators Associa- 
tion believes, however, that the major 
market for dehydrated foods postwar 
will be the institutional market, though 
substantial sales will be made to the 
general consumer field for camping and 
fishing trips, and to dwellers in small 
apartments where space is at a pre- 
mium. 


Fish 
The fact that fish were unrationed 


helped to raise that food to new heights 
of popularity during the war. 


The 1944 fishing catch exceeded four 
billion pounds valued at $200 million. 


The commercial fisheries and fishery 
industries provide employment to more 
than 220,000 persons. Of these, about 
130,000 are fishermen, and the rest are 
employed in the manufacturing and 
other shore fishery industries. In addi- 
tion, about 300,000 persons are en- 
gaged in allied industries—like manu- 
facturing of products or equipment in 
use by the fisheries such as boats, ship- 
chandlery, rope, gear, paper, tin cans, 
barrels, boxes, and ice. 

The packaging of fish is a significant 
factor in commercial fishing. Packaged 
and frozen fish, shredded, flaked, 
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filleted, steaked,*as well as herring, 
sardines, caviar, anchovies, are packed 
in tins or glass jars of modern design 
and type. Skilled industrial designers 
are designing individual packages for 
consumer purchase of frozen and fresh 
fillets of fish and shellfish. 

In shipment and in transportation the 
most modern developments in the re- 
frigeration and preservation of fish are 
used. Specially designed railroad and 
express containers for the shipment of 
fresh fish and shellfish, of frozen fish 
and fish fillets are used. Modern re- 
frigerated trucks and trailers are gain- 
ing great headway. 


Coffee, Tea, Spices 


Both coffee and tea are imported into 
the United States duty free. Coffee is 
brought in fresh or green and is blended 
or roasted here. Tea is subjected sim- 
ply to blending processes. 

Coffee imports into the United States 
totaled 2,014,279,000 pounds in 1939 
with a value placed at $139,574,126. The 
poundage total compares with the 1,- 
987,144,000 pounds imported in 1938. 
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Value in 1938 was placed at $137,824, 





Per capita consumption of coffee for 
the five year period between 1934 and 
1938 averaged 13.47 pounds as com- 
pared with 12.65 pounds for the period 
between 1929 and 1933. 


Equipment used in the coffee roast 
ing and grinding industry includes 
roasting and grinding machinery, label- 
ing devices, granulizers, cleaners, sep 
arators, and weighing, filling and bag- 
ging machinery. — 


Tea imports to the United States 
totaled 97,746,063 pounds in 1939 8 
compared with 81,372,000 pounds ™ 
1938. Tea imports were valued at $21, 
074,772 in 1939 and $18,313,000 in 1938 


Authoritative figures place the it 
vestment in the spice business in the 
United States at $16,000,000, with 
about 90 per cent of the spices ' 
here being imported from other nations. 
Imports in 1939 totaled 138,953,259 
pounds, valued at $14,364,839. 4 
compares with imports in 1938 totaling 
107,605,000 pounds, valued at $llr 
089,000. 
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about the food field 


The CENSUS says the food field is BIG—HUGE. 


The annual $10,600,000,000 value of its products exceeds by 
BILLIONS the annual value of automobiles—washing ma- 
chines—clothing or gasoline and oil. It buys 1/5 of ALL 
raw materials—I/9 of ALL industrial fuel—I/6 of ALL 
purchased powers—uses 13 per cent of ALL motors in 
industry. 


The CENSUS says 27,001 plants do 84.5 per cent of the 
business. When a figure less than this is considered, it is 
probably due to thinking of corporations as “plants”. . 
i.e., in counting the "BIG FIVE" packers as only FIVE 

plants—General Mills Corporation as only ONE—the 
Borden Company as only ONE—when as a matter. of 
fact these SEVEN companies represent literally SCORES 
of establishments whose executive personnel controls 
purchases. 
Think in terms of over 27,000 plants—think BIG—act 
BIG in your advertising plans—buy the BIGGEST 
"quality" coverage. FOOD PREVIEW offers the 
BIGGEST circulation of the right men in the right 
= plants and—because it gives Advertisers the 
SDSS Vs BREAKS—it naturally produces the BIGGEST 


results. 
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BRAS for the Advertiser 





‘ ‘ 12 pages, per page.......... $290.00 
1. Editorial on Every Page Manufacturing Industries © sen, aoe es 293.00 
—maximum reader interest from cov- Bakery Products 6 296.00 
er to cover Beverages, Alcoholic & Non-alcoholic ; Po oe Oe om 0 
: - Canned, Preserved & Dehydrated Foods pages, per page 6.00 
=. “ ”“ . ' y 
wee Solid Advertising Sections Confectionery & Chocolate Products 2 pages, per paae 356.00 
—no “hurdles” for reader to jump mag es, oo Fe ' 
3. N r ‘ . Y | page, per page.... 376.00 
- No Advertisement “Buried” in Back Milk, Ice Cream, Butter 
—every ad has equal opportunity Frozen Foods 18 pages, per page 288.00 
©, tente See ties — Products—Flour, Cereals, Meals, 24 pages, per page.. 285.00 
-reader can see ALL your copy Ice & Cold Storage Combination rates with 
S. “Breathing Space” for All a ce CHEMICAL PREVIEW 
A “wr ugar 
—s “ allied lines— Advertising Pages are 7" x 10"—frac- 
6. No Mechanical Problems (Flavors, Pickles, Vinegar, Gelatine, tional pages also accepted. 
~Same size space as standard papers Oils & Fats, etc.) Advertising agencies—I5 per cent . 
—plates are interchangeable Equipment Mfrs. & Consultants Cash Discount 2 per cent, 10 days. 
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Fishery Products, 1920 to 1943 


(Expressed in thousands of 
pounds; that is, 000 omitted) 











Production of Frozen 


Month ended the 15th of 
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Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Vay June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nor. Dec. TOTAL 
1920 2,291 2,274 2,630 2,465 3,688 10,094 12,762 13,620 11,804 11,169 9,712 9751 92.260 
1921 4,005 2,843 1,770 2,413 2,698 9624 10,151 9.845 9.356 9,990 9,869 8,173 80,737 
1922 2,442 1,453 1,364 1,497 1,980 5,850 7,376 9,121 10,827 16,830 9,344 7,070 = 75,154 
1923 2.742 1,662 1,412 1,400 5,027 7,671 11,872 13,944 16417 = 12,512 6,952 9,938 91,549 
1924 3,179 2,440 2417 2,729 6,040 8.282 11.996 15,542 10,585 14,878 10,855 8.381 97,324 
1925 3,933 2,193 3488 4315 5857 10,800 11,221 10,902 =11,595 8,593 11,718 6,550 91,165 
1928 2,349 2,849 4542 2202 5,518 18,415 16,046 17,130 11,263 9,373 13,403 10,548 113,638 
1929 4.511 4,128 3,369 5241 7,004 14383 15833 17,559 12,771 11,830 15,343 9.571 121,54 
1930 4,524 4200 3832 4,070 14,979 18146 22,060 21,628 13,699 12032 13,793 6,334 139,297 
1931 4,306 3,160 2490 3,981 9855 12960 13328 14,220 15,623 11,290 12,969 8,075 112,257 
1932 4,068 3,173 2,896 3,846 9,294 10,272 11,124 12,969 12,544 10,735 7,029 4,522 92,472 
orn 2,685 2,751 3,107 3,605 5,664 10,510 11,233 15550 12629 10,989 10,424 6,727 95,874 
1934 2,408 2,740 2,678 6,912 10,434 18241 20.083 17,383 18486 12,726 12,053 9,350 133,494 
1935 3,945 3,974 3,276 4,783 9,667 20,996 19,144 17,718 16,735 17,090 21,191 11,124 149,643 
Tn eeesedses 4840 3,127 5,138 9,573 17,137 21,683 22,644 23,145 17,752 18563 20,529 15,143 179,274 
1937 8.081 3,953 4,194 7,517 10345 24176 20969 16847 15,718 19,179 20,929 16,316 168,224 
1938 . 9207 5,769 5219 9,082 18248 19,377 22430 20896 20624 17,002 22,536 15,706 186,0% 
1939 6,714 6465 4,460 6,903 15,240 21,163 22,689 22,442 20,485 17,024 18,434 21,389 183,408 
1940 8849 6895 6,324 5,664 11,772 23,200 25,064 24616 23,707 21,558 22,190 16,316 196,155 
194] 8.077 7,604 5,838 8568 18910 25,698 30819 34208 28562 27,226 29,482 21,596 246,588 
1942 8,740 6,559 7,018 10,376 22,669 25,459 34,038 35,634 28564 26,281 22.701 19,126 247,165 
1943 6,740 6792 9149 9958 22220 36025 34438 34,767 26,913 18,806 24,948 15,297 246,05; 
~ Source: Division of Fishery Industries, Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Dept. of Interior Sar tet oa men - 
—Fishing Gazette. 
Sugar staple in the world, has been accom-_ establishments totaled $384,412,492 in 
plished by constant replacement of 1939 as compared with $424,630,784 in 


Sugar is the most universally used 
and the most widely produced of all 
food staples. It is always in demand 
and is always demanding equipment. 

Production of sugar during the 100 
year period from 1840-41 to 1940-41 in- 
creased from 1,150,000 tons to 30,368,- 
000 tons—a jump of over 3,000 per 
cent. To produce this tonnage, sugar 
production and processing require thou- 
sands of tons of farm operating equip- 
ment, heavy milling and grinding 
equipment, processing equipment, in- 
cluding clarifiers, mixers, centrifugals, 
evaporators, vacuum pans, juice heat- 
ers, pumps, condensers, copper and 
brass piping, filter presses, etc., etc., as 
well as complete power plants ranging 
in capacity up to 25,000 hp.; and for 
transporting the cane from field to fac- 
tory, motor trucks, trailers, tractors, 
cane carts, and in many instances com- 
plete railway systems consisting of the 
necessary rolling stock of steam or 
diesel electric locomotives, cane cars, 
box cars, tank cars, as well as all ac- 
cessories needed for a complete railway 
system. 

It is estimated by sugar engineers 
that it costs $1,500 per ton to erect a 
sugar mill. This means that the capital 
investment for the production of the 
1940-41 crop represented an outlay of 
$45,402 million. 

Sugar production is primarily a pow- 
er industry. The reduction in price 
which has transferred it from a costly 
luxury to the most widely used food 


hand labor by power equipment. Cen- 
tralization of production in larger and 
still larger units goes steadily on, New 
processes and new appliances are con- 
stantly being introduced. Broader 
utilization of by-products is unfolding 
a tremendous field of development. 
Larger and more efficient machinery is 
replacing that which represented the 
acme of progress a few years ago. 
Margins of profits grow narrower as 
outputs rise higher, and sugar tech- 
nicians are forced to keep their plants 
constantly in process of re-equipment. 

Obsolescence is rapid, and conserva- 
tive engineers charge depreciation at 
the rate of 20 per cent a year. This 
would represent an expenditure under 
normal conditions of over $9 billion a 
year throughout the entire sugar in- 
dustry. 

With the entrance of the United 
States into war in 1941, no new con- 
struction has been permitted in the 
sugar industry, and repairs have been 
held to an absolute minimum. 

As a result of the backlog of mate- 
rials needed to put existing mills in 
efficient operating condition and to con- 
struct new ones to meet the demands 
of a sugar hungry world confronted 
with a serious shortage will call for 
the expenditure of huge sums of money 
within the next five years. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 27 establishments engaged in cane 
sugar refining as compared to 23 in 
1937. The value of products of these 


1937. Wage earners in 1939 numbered 
14,133, with the cost of materials, sup- 
plies, fuel, purchased electrical energy 
and contract working totaling $292,917, 
795 as compared with $362,652,689 in 
1937. 

The production and value of the cane 
sugar refining industry, as shown by 
the 1939 census, was as follows: 


CANHD SUGAR REFINING, 1239 
Thousand 


Pounds Value 
Refined sugar, hard.. 7,780,250 $351,502,25 
Refined sugar, soft or 
SOE ubdedscocecese 472,766 20,251,344 
Gallons 
Refiners’ sirup ...... 3,428,777 $27,915 
Sugar sirup 
Invert sugar sirups.10,317,841 4,456,980 
Other sugar sirups.. 15,778,907 5,011,960 
Refiners’ blackstrap 
non-edible sirups .. ....+-s. 956,145 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 12 establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of corn sirup, corn sugar, 
corn oil and corn starch. Wage earner 
in these plants numbered 6,320; value 
of products totaled $113,425,7(4, and 
the cost of material, supplies, fuel and 
purchased electrieal energy amouD 
to $64,150,738. 

The same census lists 23 establish 
ments engaged in making potato, wheat, 
rice and other starches, with a total 
444 employes. Products were val 
at $5,982,549 and the cost of materials, 
fuel, supplies, and purchased «/ectricé 
energy totaled $2,764,954. 

The value of beet sugar prc duced 1 
1939 was $134,396,000, a gain of 2. 
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MARKETS: The 2,850 food processors served by The 
Food Packer had a 1944 sales volume of two billion 
dollars. They spend half a billion annually for equipment 
and supplies. 


CIRCULATION: Of its monthly 3,800 concentrated 
circulation, 3,200 copies of Food Packer go directly to 
food processing plants. 24°, of these go into firms 
rated over a million dollars. 60°/, go into plants of 
firms rated about $50,000. 


Food Packer concentrates its circulation in two ways 
essential for economic and effective advertising results. 
First it covers the four basic groups of food processors 
who have common management and production prob- 
lems. Secondly, it concentrates its circulation on man- 
agement and production executives and food technol- 
ogists. Food Packer Controlled Circulation concen- 
trates in the field of greatest potential advertising re- 
sponsiveness and penetrates to all plant men who pur- 
chase or specify or influence the purchase of equipment 
and supplies. 


processing 
£roups 


® CAN NERS 
© FREEZERS 


© DEHYDRaATERs 











EDITORIAL: The by-line on editorial features in The 
Food Packer are those of men who write with authority 
in their respective fields. The material is selected to in- 
terest three different groups of plant personnel—man- 
agement executives, production men and food tech- 
nologists, and heads of the crop and raw products divis- 
ion. The value readers place on this material is evi- 
denced by the fact that in 12 months ending August, 
1945, 54,000 reprints of 38 different articles were re- 
quested and distributed, an average of 3 per issue. 


ADVERTISERS: Advertisers in The Food Packer are 
leading manufacturers and suppliers of equipment and 
materials for the four basic food processing groups. 
They find it pays to advertise consistently; 80°/, adver- 
tise on regular contract schedules; 84°/, of these have 
renewed consistently over the last six years. There has 
been an average annual increase of 39°/, of new con- 
tract advertisers over the same period. This record of 
steady and continual growth is the best evidence of ad- 
vertising results and customer satisfaction. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE MARKET DATA FILE 


The FOOD PACKER 


139 N. Clark Street 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1945 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Probable 1947 Production of the Food Industry 














VALUE OF 
MANUFACTURES % 
AT THE 1939 PRICE LEVEL INCREASE 
(Millions, of Dollars) EST. 1947 
INDUSTRY ESTIMATED OVER 
— 1939 1947 1939 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 
Meat packing, wholesale $2,648.3  $3,547.8 34.0% 
Sausages, prepared meats, and other meat products - 
not made in meat-packing establishments 208.0 287.8 38.4 
Creamery butter 492.2 603.0 22.5 
Cheese 108.2 137.1 26.7 
Condensed and evaporated milk 209.8 257.7 22.8 
Ice cream and ices 285.8 484.1 69.4 
Special dairy products 57.6 62.0 7.6 
Canned fish, crustacea and mollusks 65.5 100.9 54.0 
Canned and dried fruits and vegetables (including 
canned soups) 587.3 744.7 26.8 
Preserves, jams, jellies and fruit butters 38.0 60.8 60.0 
Pickled fruits and vegetables und vegetable sauces 
and seasonings 72.6 89.6 23.4 
Flour and other grain-mill products 649.9 735.9 13.2 
Prepared feeds (including mineral) for animals and fowls 401.9 457.6 13.9 
Cereal preparations 128.4 156.9 22.2 
Blended and prepared flour made from purchased flour 17.9 25.9 44.7 
Bread ami other bakery products (gxcept biscuits, 
crackers and none 1,211.0 1,553.7 28.3 
Biscuits, crackers and pretzels 200.8 266.6 32.8 
Cane and beet sugar 557.8 752.8 35.0 
Candy and other confectionery products 297.8 484.7 62.8 
Chocolate and cocoa products 99.0 134.4 35.8 
Nonalcoholic beverages 365.8 525.4 43.6 
Malt liquors 526.1 744.6 41.5 
Malt 58.5 80.3 37.3 
Wines 32.8 48.7 48.5 
Liquors, distilled 56.1 126.3 125.1 
Baking powder, yeast and other leavening compounds 31.8 36.4 14.5 
Cooking and other edible fats and oils, not elsewhere 
classified 186.3 252.5 35.5 
Oleomargarine - not made in meat-packing establishments 34.1 94.5 177.1 
Corn sirup, corn sugar, corn oil md starch 119.4 195.7 63.9 
Vinegar and cider 7.5 8.3 10.7 
Ice, manufactured 130.2 136.9 5.1 
Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli and noodles 46.2 57.8 25.1 
Food preparations, not elsewhere classified 172.5 249.3 44.5 
All other 612.9 684.9 33.5 
TOTaL FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS $10,618.0 $14,185.6 33.6% 











per cent over 1937. The number of 
manufacturers fell from 87 to 85. 


The Bureau of the Census reported a 
tendency among manufacturers of cane 
sugar to establish their own sales 
branches. The precentage of the out- 
put handled in this way increased from 
24.9 in 1935 to 31.7 in 1939. Sales to 
industrial users increased from 8.5 per 
cent in 1929 to 15.3 per cent in 1939. 
Sales to retailers decreased from 14.3 
per cent in 1935 to 13.5 per cent in 
1939. Sales to wholesalers declined 
from 46.5 to 39.5 per cent. 


Wholesalers continue to be the pre- 
dominant channel for sales of beet su- 
gar, taking 76.7 per cent in 1939, com- 
pared with 81.4 per cent in 1935. Sales 
to industrial users increased from 11.3 
to 13.7 per cent, while sales to retailers 
were 6.9 per cent in both years. Sales 
direct to household consumers increased 
from 0.4 to 2.7 per cent. 
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Exports and Imports 


The 16th report to Congress on lend- 
lease operations said: 

“Between March 11, 1941, and June 
30, 1944, we sent over $3,300,000,000 
worth of food, almost entirely to the 
United Kingdom and Russia. The Brit- 
ish cannot raise enough food on their 
crowded island to feed themselves; they 
must import much of their food or 
starve. And the Soviet Union’s best 
food-producing areas were in the hands 
of the Germans for more than two 
years. The food we have sent has been 
vital to winning the war. Yet it has 
been less than 10 per cent of our total 
food production since the beginning of 
the lend-lease program. In the first six 
months of 1944 we have shipped under 
lend-lease, for example, 8 per cent of 
all our meat, including only 1 per cent 
of our beef and veal and 13 per cent of 
our pork; less than 2 per cent of our 


—Committee for Economic Development 


7 
butter, slightly over 19 per cent of our Q 


cheese, less than 4 per cent of our 
canned vegetables and 8 per cent of our 
canned fruits and juices.” 

Exports of edible and animal prod 
ucts to the 20 other American repub- 
lies in 1942, as reported by the Bu 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, were $21,326,000. Exports of 
vegetable food products were $54, 
037,000. 

Imports of edible animal and animal 
products were $37,999,000; of v« getable 
food products and beverages, $396; 
850,000. 

In contrast to the large previous 
creases in imports of crude foodstuffs, 
these products dropped from $216 mil- 
lion in the first three months of 194 
to $186 million in the first quarter of 
1945. Along with the drop in the value 
of crude foodstuffs, their relative pos 
tion in the import picture declined from 
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Becat SE its operational and marketing problems 


differ so sharply from the rest of the food field, the 
giant meat packing industry can best be reached and 
sold when treated as an isolated unit. 


During the past year the industry processed, packed and 
distributed 23 billion pounds of meat products with 
a total valuation of $8,000,000,000.00. This figure rep- 
resents one-third the volume of the entire food field. 
loday meat packing is America’s No. 1 industry with 
enormous buying power. 


With only 3,078 plants producing this tremendous vol- 
ume, the average buying power per plant is huge. The 
quantities of equipment, supplies, ingredients and service 
bought each year by meat packers is a staggering total. 
This demand is steady because production is steady, not 
subject to the violent fluctuations present in so many 
other fields. 


\ huge war-deferred backlog of equipment purchases 
is now swelling the annual expenditures of the packing 
industry. The tremendous job of replacing war-worn 
and obsolete equipment, modernization and new con- 
struction promise to keep industry expenditures at 3 to 
4 times the annual volume of prewar years... . 


Because meat packing plants are near livestock-producing 
centers all over the United States, the meat packing in- 


G 






America’s No.l 
Customer 


GIANT BUYING POWER 
OF MEAT PACKERS FORMS 
A MAJOR MARKET 
WITHIN A MARKET 


dustry is nation-wide . . . an easy market to reach and 
sell. Easy to reach because The National Provisioner 
weekly . . . and the Annual Meat Packers Guide give you 
complete, thorough coverage both of the important plants 
and the influential executives who make buying decisions. 
Easy to sell because these two publications have an ac- 
ceptance and a reader interest year after year that is 
equalled by few others in the entire industrial picture. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


For best results in selling the meat packing industry use 
The Provisioner. According to a Ross-Federal survey, 
73% of the packers themselves voted it the most useful 
in the conduct of their businesses. For 54 years they 
have depended upon The Provisioner for latest market 
reports, authentic industry and Washington news, tech- 
nical data, new methods, new equipment reviews and 
how-to-do-it facts. 


Circulation is all net paid; average in 1944 was 7,571 
audited by ABC. Basic subscription rate is 
The five vear renewal average is 82%, an 
enviable record. According to a Ross-Federal survey it 
reached 90.3% of the executives interviewed. Because 
of this greater coverage, readership and usefulness . . . 
in plants doing 97% of total industry volume, The Pro- 
visioner is most effective in producing direct, economi- 


copies 
$4.50 a year. 


cal results. 


ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Factual advertising in the Annual Meat Packers Guide, only 
reference and data book in the industry, puts your story where 
it gets attention when buying decisions are being made. Stand- 
ard basic editorial data assure frequent use, give your sales story 
effective exposure for more than a full year. Ads are placed 
adjacent to Classified Buying Directory listings which are free 
to suppliers. The Index to Advertisers is complete with branch 
office addresses. Guaranteed distribution is 5,500 copies mini- 
mum. This asures you 100% coverage of every meat packing and 
related plant and the important buying factors in each. 


Write for our free brochure, “Here’s a _ Field 
Where the Grass IS Greener.” It gives you the full 
story of how to sell the $8,000,000,000.00 Meat Pack- 


ing Industry. Send today. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 So. Dearborn Street * CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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22 per cent to 18 per cent of total im- 
ports. This decrease was due princi- 
pally to the drop in all other crude 
foodstuffs from $96 million to $58 mil- 
lion. Crude foodstuffs such as bananas, 
coffee, tea, and cocoa showed slight in- 
creases. Imports of bananas increased 
from $4 million to $6 million, coffee 
from $88 million to $91 million, tea 
from $6 million to $10 million, and 
cocoa from $10 million to $13 million. 
Imports of manufactured foodstuffs 
which had risen sharply during the 
war years remained at a high level of 
$138 million in the first quarter of 
1945 as compared with the $126 million 
for the first quarter of 1944. Meat 
products and cane sugar showed the 
greatest increases, rising from $3 mil- 
lion to $9 million and from $40 million 
to $75 million, respectively, between 
the first quarters of 1944 and 1945. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be had 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


Opportunity No. 1 and How to Make 

the Most of It Via. . 

Southern Canner & Packer’s editorial 
survey and brief analysis of its market, 
which suggests how completely it cov- 
ers its region. Published by Ernest H. 
Abernethy Publishing Company, Inc. 


Wintertime in Canada Is Sugartime in 

Cuba 

Graphs provide a market survey of 
the sugar industry, suggesting the 
scope of the market, showing where 
sugar is grown, and the marketing pe- 
riods in each part of the world, while 
an outline shows the principal products 
purchased by the industry. Issued by 
Sugar. 


Field Reports for Food Industries 

Candid comments from food-in-proc- 
ess, equipment operators concerning in- 
stallations of materials handling ma- 
chinery now in use fill 31 pages of this 
bulletin. Descriptions of equipment 
failing to perform are as informative 
as the suggestions for desirable im- 
provements. Available from McGraw- 
Hill Research Department. 


Associations 


American Spice Trade Assn., 82 Wall 
St., New York. 

Associated Grocery Mfrs. of Amer- 
ica, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

National Canners Assn., 1739 H St., 
NW, Washington, D. C. 

National Coffee Roasters Assn., 120 
Wall St., New York. 

National Dehydrators Assn., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
Pan-American Coffee 

Wall St., New York. 
Tea Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
U. S. Cane Sugar Refiners Assn., 
140 Front St., New York. 
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Production of Food Processing Machinery 
To step up the food program, the War Production Board granted increased 


authorizations for the production of 
and fourth quarters of 1945. 


The approved program is as follows: 


food processing machinery in the third 


Previous Program Approved Procram 
3rd and 4th qtr. 3rd and 4th ctr. 











Canning (exclusive of dehydration)..............+.. $3,125,000 $3,551,000 
Canning (inclusive of dehydration).............+. ae ,775, 4,290,000 
CGE cccecaqvesecececocesueeneneseeese pbacensckwoeece ,500, 2,750,000 
SEE Ncccvcevecedegencansesabteebasebenasn bnaeewee 7,000,000 9,000,000 
DEE ncn c0s6n6o066e66bede0ssneonecseuenaned pbeebhesee 2,000,000 2,240,000 
SE scucngnctacdacskeunesusaeectnconeseén nGdeeweeues 0,000 00,000 
Mee amd POUlery .cciccccccccccccccccncss cbse CbCRCCS 500,000 750,000 
CSRERTOMIOTY ccccccccandaceccccssdccccecsoeccoesoces 70,000 175,000 
Cocoanut shredding and processing......... Sesenees 80,000 150,000 
Coffee, tea and SPpice........ceeeeeees eateces erceevee 100,000 600,000 
OU nccccansvcessescuabanens ethenetekeoetesence 1,500,000 3,000,000 
Publications 


[ Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported statements, 
lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month 
period ending June 30, 1945.] 


Annual Directory of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, 82 Wall St., New York 5, N Y. Pub- 
lished by E. W. Williams Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1945. Subscription, $2. Type page, 34x4%. 
Published annually, Sept 1. Forms close 


July 30. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 4,000. Rates—1 page, $125; % page, 
$75; 4% page, $45. Standard color, $50. 





Food Freezing, 95 Liberty St., New York 
6. Published by John T. Ogden. Est 1945. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 





7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 30th. 

Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 7,000. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $195.00 $150.00 $ 95.0u 
6 180.00 140.00 85.00 
12 165.00 130.00 75.00 

Standard blue, $45; bleed, 15%. 

Food Industries, 330 W. 42nd St., New 


York 18, N. Y. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Devoted to food proc- 
essing, packaging and distribution. Est. 
1928. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 12,667; (gross), 13,916; company sub- 
scriptions, 3,778; corporate officers, 1,885; 
managerial. superintendents, engineers, 
technical and operating, 4,259; sales and 
advertising, 493; others 2,299. Gross rates 
per page—Less than 3 pages, $310; 3 
pages, $300; 6 pages, $290; 9 pages, $280; 


12 pages, $260; 18 pages, $255; 24 pages, 
$250; 36 pages, $245; 48 pages, $240. 
Standard color, $65; bleed rates on re- 
quest 

For additional data see msert between 
pages 278-9. 





Food Industries Catalogs and Directory, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1938. Distribution free to production ex- 
ecutives in food field; $5 to others. Trim 
size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published 
April. Forms close Jan. 18. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 13,000. Rates 
per page—Catalog Section—1 page, $234; 
2 pages, $204: 3 pages, $193; 4 pages. 
$183: 6 pages, $168; 8 pages, $158; 12 
pages, $142; 16 pages, 24 pages, 
$117; 32 pages, $102; % page, $162; 
page, $101. Special rates for bound-in 
inserts on application 





Food Materials and Equipment, 232 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 16. Published by 
Food Information Publishers. Est. 1941. 
Controlled. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
814x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,600. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 67.00 

6 200.00 115.00 
12 190.00 100.00 
Color, $40. 





CCA 
The Food Packer, formerly Canning Age. 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Published 
by Vance Pub. Corp. Est. 1919. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 30th preceding. Forms close 26th 
N.I.A.A. statement on request. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, July, 1945, 
3,816; (gross), 4,288. Packing and freez- 
ing plans and other executives, 3,177; 


others, 672. Rates, effective Jan. 1, 
1946— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $180.00 $120.00 $75.00 

7 155.00 100.00 65.00 

130.00 80.00 55.00 


12 } 
For additional data see page 283. 





——a 

CCA Cay’ 

mae 
Food Preview, 737 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 11. Published by Putman Pub 
Co. Est. 1940. Trim size, 11%x11¥ 


Standard 7x10 occupies two-thirds of 
page size. Published bi-monthly, Feb 
Forms close Ist month of issue. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Apr.-May 
1945, 25,005; (gross), 26,15 
products 4,775; beverages, 
3,918; meats, 2,370; candy 1,721; canned 
and preserved foods 2,152; others, 5,790. 
Rates based on total space used in Chem- 
ical Preview and Food Preview—1 page 
$376: 6 pages, $296; 12 pages, $290 
Standard color, $50: bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 281. 


Frosted Food Field, 19 W. 44th St., New 





York 18. Published by Frosted Food 
Field, Inc. Est. 1945. Type page 
19%x13%. Published ist. Forms close 
20th Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 5,500. Rates— 
1 to 9 20 to 39 67% in 
Times inches inches or more 
$ 6.50 $ 5.50 $ 4.50 
6 6.00 5.00 4.00 
12 5.00 4.50 3.50 
Additional discount for use with Ice 


Cream Field. Standard blue, $50; bleed. 


20%. 


Frozen Food Industry and Locker Plant 
Journal, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 





Published by Food Publishers, Inc. Est 
1945. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page. 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
7.000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 180.00 100.00 55.00 
90.00 50.00 


12 165.00 90. 
Standard color $50; bleed, $20. 
al 
Fruit Products Journal and America® 
Manuf 








Pood acturer, 31 Union Square 
New York 3. Published by Avi Pub. ©. 
Inc. Est. 1921. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agenc’ 
discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ly 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ $5.0 
6 80.00 47.50 32 2 
12 75.00 45.00 30 
Macaroni Journal, P. 0. Drawer ° Braid: 
wood, Ill. Official publication ation. 
Macaroni Mfers. Assn. Est. 19° Su 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x! Led 
page, 71/3x10 2/3. Published 15t! 
close 1st. Discounts, none. Circulation 
900. Rates— —_ 
Times 1 Page yy M% 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 37.50 22.50 130 
12 35.00 20.00 12 
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FOOD MANUFACTURING AND PROCESSING 





Quick Frozen Foods and the Locker 
Plant, 82 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Published by E. W. Williams Pub. Co. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $3.50. Trim 
and type sizes on request. Published 
15th. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
ecounts, 15-0. Circulation, 4,311; (gross), 
7,439. Frozen food packing and process- 
ing plants, 535; locker plants, 902; whole- 
sale distributors, 1,116; others, 1,961. 
Rates on request. 








Southern Canner and Packer. 
(See Foop CANNING AND 
PRESERVING.) 


The Spice Mill, 106 Water St., New York 
5, Published by Spice Mill Publishing 
Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 23rd. Agency 
discounts, 12%-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
1896. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 108.00 62.50 37.50 
12 90.00 54.00 30.00 


Color rates on application; bleed, 15%. 
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Sugar, 2 W 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Published by Mona Palmer. Est. 1914. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,942; (gross) 
3527. Sugar companies and executives, 
1410; engineers, etc., 547; supts., 266; 
machinery, 527; others, 266. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $240.00 $180.00 $120.00 
*7 180.00 120.00 90.00 
*13 150.00 90.00 60.00 


*The 7th insertion’ on a 7 insertion con- 
tract and the 13th insertion on a yearly 
contract provides for space in the Sugar 
Reference Book and Directory. 
Standard red, 40%; bleed, 10%. 





Sugar Beet Journal, 507 Second National 
Bank Bldg., Saginaw, Mich. Published, by 
Farmers and Mfrs. Beet Sugar Ass'n. Est. 
1935. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9 
Type page, 4%x75%. Published  bi- 
monthly, Jan. Forms close 15th preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
16,214. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 42.40 $ 23.00 
3 70.00 40.00 21.25 
6 55.00 31.00 17.50 








Sugar Bulletin, 414 Whitney Bldg., 228 
St. Charles St., New Orleans 12, La. Pub- 
lished by American Sugar Cane League 
f the U. S. A., Inc. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, 50c. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Publishhed ist and 15th. 
Forms close 10th and 25th. Agency dis- 


‘ounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,150. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $ 70.20 $ 39.00 $ 26.00 
12 63.20 35.10 23.40 
“4 59.70 33.15 22.10 





The Sugar Journal, 339 Carondelt St., 
New Orleans 12, La. Published by Fort 
ripes. Est. 1938. Subsccription, $5. Trim 
Size, 84x11. Type page, 6%x9. Pub- 
ished 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
iscounts, 15-2. Rates— 





imes 1 Page % Page % Pae 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 
ee 
Sugar Reference Book and Directory. 


Published by Mona Palmer, 2 W 45th St.. 


New York 19, N. Y¥. Subscription, $5. 
Pe page, 7x10. Published Oct. 1. 
“orms close Sept. 1. Agency discounts, 
o-2 Rates—l page, $240; % page, $180; 
4 Page, $120. 


Standard color (red), 40%; bleed, 10%. 





Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall 
sy New York 5. Est. 1901. Subscription, 
Pub Tr size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. 
a lished 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency 
Scounts, 10-0. Circulation, 1,817. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
; $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
. 110.00 63.00 36.00 
Bleed, 10g, 22-00 52.00 31.00 


Western Frozen Foods, 


Published 20th. 
Agency discount, 
culation, 3,964. 


page 7 1/3x10. 


Color, $25; bined, 10%. 








Canadian Food Packer, 
Published by Federal 
} Subscription, ae 


Forms close 25th. 


Standard red, $25; 








Food in Canada, - 2 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Consoli- 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
Forms close 21st. 
Circulation, Sept., 


Published 1st. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 


80. 
Stz cain d color, 








Atlantic Fisherman, 
Published by 


Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 





Pishing Gazette, if1 8th Ave., N 


Subscription, $2. 


discounts, 0-2. 


5.0 
p.m $45; bleed, 15%. 
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Pacific Pisherman, 71 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle 4, Wash. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 3rd. Forms close 
18th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 3,743; (gross), 4,130. Fishing com- 
panies, 524; boat owners, operators and 
fishermen, 1,223; brokers, fish buyers. 
wholesale grocers, 412; others, 1,169. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $175.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 
°7 150.00 100.00 60.00 
*13 125.00 80.00 50.00 


Color, $35; bleed, $15. 

*The 7th insertion on a Ttime inser- 
tion contract and the 13th insertion on 
a yearly contract provide for space in 
the Annual Statistical Number. 





Southern Fisherman, 344 Camp St., New 
Orleans 12, La. Publisdeh by H. L. Peace 
Publications. Est. 1940. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 
tion (Sworn), 2,709. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1%, Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 78.50 $ 41.00 
6 125.00 64.50 37.50 
12 100.00 55.00 29.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





CANADA 





Canadian Fisherman, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by National Business Pubs., 
Ltd. Official organ of Canadian Fish- 
eries Ass’n. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1945. 
2,258. tates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $112.50 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 

7 75.00 45.00 30.00 

13 60.00 35.00 20.00 
(CAB 


Western FPisheries, 818 Richards St., Van 
couver, B. C. Published by Roy Wrigley 
Prtg. & Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scecription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
size, 74x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Sept., 1944, 1,747. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
6 70.00 35.00 18.00 
12 60.00 30.00 15.00 


Standard red, $15; bleed, 10%. 
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NORLD’S industrial subscribers use merchandise and cold - - ; . 
ee eo Binns aga ~— INDUSTRIAL SITES (Railroads, Ports ities, States 
; a s}—TRAFFIC ingen S industrial shipper subscribe 
7 7 in ite their produc 2 an average to 32 stat TI 
soa - Pc inies now maintain 45,000 branch plants k 
; id capecsem the major companies that a t 
— <AT-ADT rw ‘ r new loc ions 
TO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS TRAFI WORLD pr Her t0r New ations. 
vides a unique concentrated market t for motor tru x automotive 
tilroad equipment, ma uls and freight handling For all specific figures and the complete market story ¢ 
kaging manufacturer: Here is an oppor r all of the above phases of TRAFFIC WORLD'S 
tivating rrite us for details. 


TRAFFIC WORLD carries more first-hand editorial material on transportation and the distribution of freight 
than any other publication. Consequently, it is little wonder that its yearly advertising volume by far 
exceeds any other publicatiou in this same classification. 


@ TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 SOUTH MARKET STREET CHICAGO, UAINOIS — 


New York Office: 122 E. 42nd Street 
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Freight Traffic, Shipping, Warehousing 


(See also Aviation: Automotive Industry: Distribution Services; Railroads; Refrigerating Industries) 





The only reconversion necessary in 
the fields of freight traffic, shipping 
and warehousing is the installation of 
new equipment. Military machinery set 
up to control wartime transportation 
and shipping is in a state of hasty 


liquidation, and trucking companies, 
railroads, warehouses and other fac- 
tors in the transportation industry are 
applying the efficiency methods they 
learned during the war. 

Traffic Managers 

World War II did much to force 


recognition of the key position of traffic 
managers in the scheme of things. 
Their work as directors of transporta- 
tion and shipping for their respective 
companies earned them the plaudits of 
their own associates in industry. 


Traffic World studies have shown a 
high concentration of the traffic mar- 
ket — approximately 4,000 companies 
originate two-thirds of all the freight 
and express tonnage of the United 
States. 


The successful functioning of these 
large concerns is completely dependent 
upon transportation services. They 
have therefore highly specialized traffic 
officials whose departments have com- 
plete supervision of all matters relating 
to transportation and distribution. Fol- 
lowing are some of the principal duties 
of these traffic officers: 


FREIGHT AND EXPRESS: In connection 
with freight express and related mat- 
ters, these traffic departments: 


1. Select the transport agencies to 
be used and arrange for all trans- 
portation services required—railway, 
highway, waterway, airway. 


2. Determine the use of (purchase 
and lease) and direct the operations 
of company owned freight transpor- 
tation equipment—railway equipment 
for plant operations, motor trucks, 
ete. 


3. Direct work of receiving and 
shipping departments — determine 
equipment needs, packing methods, 
containers, ete. 


4. Arrange for warehousing and 
other storage facilities, branch plant 
locations, etc. 


MARKETS FOR PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES: Summing up the market 
potentialities, it is obvious that the 
fansportation and distribution indus- 
tty represents a tremendous concen- 
trated market for a diversified group of 
advertisers. The following is a partial 
ist of products and services that can 
and are being profitably advertised to 
the concentrated group of big shippers 
and carriers of the country: 


Shipper and carrier markets—trucks, 
tractors, trailers, tires, petroleum prod- 
ucts, automotive accessories, freight 
handling equipment, scales, industrial 
tractors, packaging and shipping ma- 
terials and equipment, refrigeration 
equipment, traffic office equipment and 
supplies, communication services, pro- 
fessional services, traffic and transpor- 
tation courses, traffic and transporta- 
tion books, freight guides, insurance 
and so on. 


Shipper markets—freight and pas- 
senger carrier services (motor truck 
lines, buses, railroads, steamship lines, 
and airlines), freight forwarder serv- 
ices, van line services (for moving com- 
pany employees and executives), indus- 
trial sites and ports, containers and 
shipping boxes, warehousing and stor- 
age facilities, certain types of railroad 
equipment which has particularly to do 
with freight traffic. 


Palletizing 


Girding for a tremendous impact on 
the industrial market is the materials 
handling industry, fresh from its epic 
wartime conquests. Evidence of this 
fact is found in the wealth of “mate- 
rials handling consultants” springing 
up, strong advertising campaigns of 
manufacturers, and employment of 
motion pictures to impart the new tech- 
niques. 


The importance of palletizing during 
the war cannot be exaggerated. It en- 
tered the industry, principally because 
of Navy prodding, when manpower was 
unavailable. But those praising its 
economy of manpower often overlook 
its time advantages. Aecording to World 
Ports, official organ of the American 
Association of Port Authorities, a car- 
load of paint normally requiring 33 
man hours to unload can be discharged 
and stored by a woman fork truck 
driver in two hours under the palletiz- 
ing method. 


The palletizing principle had some 
pre-war acceptance, but every wartime 
manufacturer was forced into its adop- 
tion by government specification. Critics 
of the method contend that products of 
peacetime industry are too diversified 
for unit handling, but the same objec- 
tion was advanced for war goods. An- 
other view is that palletizing and hand- 
ling of units does not readily conform 
to highway transportation methods. 
But the trucking industry itself is mak- 
ing intensive studies of this problem. 


A third question concerns ownership 
and cost of the pallet. The peacetime 
domestic pallet will not be as sturdy or 
expensive as its wartime progenitor, 
which was designed to become part of 
a beachhead invasion, if necessary. 
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Freight Handling Equipment 


Traffic World reports two trends 
in development of mobile power equip- 
ment for handling freight in shipping 
and receiving rooms and in terminals. 
One is to develop a line of specialized 
types, such as combination hand and 
power lift trucks. The other is to make 
one piece of equipment do a multiple 
job. Examples are a scoop accessory 
which fits onto the forks of standard 
lift trucks, and elevating powered tail 
gates for highway transportation equip- 
ment. 

Certain standards are now being 
established. Fork lift trucks are con- 
sidered the practical mechanical means 
under 300 foot distances, while move- 
ment of freight over this distance re- 
quires tractor-trailer trains, fed by 
lift trucks. 

Where standardization of containers 
permits, the trend is to portable power 
conveyors. Newly designed truck and 
rail freight ‘terminals feature heavy 
duty floors, absence of posts and other 
impeding roof supports, wider door- 
ways, and automatic doors. 

The modern waterfront pier has 
wider and roomier freight sheds, wider 
aprons and features of the newer land 
terminals. The apron, an outside sec- 
tion between the freight shed and 
water, must accommodate more freight 
because improvements in ships’ gear for 
loading and unloading have speeded up 
operations. 


Highway Transportation 


On June 30, 1944, 4,744,000 trucks 
and 216,000 trailers, slightly below the 
all-time peak, were operating. The peak 
traffic load was reached in 1943, when 
it was 100 per cent above the 1938-40 
average, The 1944 index was 80 per 
cent above the average. 

Though many professional truck 
haulers sustained financial losses during 
the war, because of inadequate rates, 
they distinguished themselves in get- 
ting loads over the roads. Many inno- 
vations will be adapted to postwar op- 
erations. 

Among these is the consolidating sta- 
tion, where freight is assembled, sorted, 
reclassified and moved on to its desti- 
nation. Radio control of truck traffic is 
beyond the experimental stage. An even 
greater step toward maximum effi- 
ciency is design of new plants and 
freight terminals to utilize all of the 
advantages that highway transporta- 
tion has to offer. This boils down to 
gearing truck and trailer operation to 
production and distribution. 

During the war, mechanical handling 
equipment was used in some trucking 
terminals on a large scale. The results 
point to general purchases of such 
equipment as soon as it is available. 
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Rail Freight 


(See DISTRIBUTION 
WAYS) 


SERVICES, RAIL- 


Export Packaging 


By virtue of lend-lease, every manu- 
facturer has been producing for export 
in recent years and has had to follow 
government specifications for packag- 
ing. World Ports recommends that the 
sheathed crate designs be retained by 
peacetime exporters of large, heavy 
machinery and equipment. These crate 
designs are the result of precise engi- 
neering. Every frame member, every 
diagonal, riser, and cross piece, is there 
for a good reason. The method of nail- 
ing the sheathing has its purpose. In 
utilizing such a crate for peacetime 
shipping, it is not desirable to tamper 
with the basic design, but it is feasible 
to reduce substantially the lumber 
thickness throughout, retaining the 
thickness ratios of the individual mem- 
bers. This is under the premise the 
crate will not be pushed up a coral 
beach with a bulldozer, or be subjected 
to extensive grab-hook handling, factors 
considered in the original lumber thick- 
ness specified. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


A Guide to Effective Freight Transpor- 
tation Promotion. 


This is a 50-page working manual on 
freight transportation promotion—mo- 
tor truck, rail, water, and air, the first 
of its kind ever published. This man- 
ual discusses (1) the opportunity for 
promotion of war and post-war freight 
services, (2) use of freight services 
and the factors in industry to be cul- 
tivated, (3) influencing factors in the 
selection of freight service, (4) prob- 
lems encountered in the selection of 
freight carrier service, (5) what ship- 
pers want stressed in freight adver- 
tisements, (6) figures on readability of 
freight advertising in the preferred 
business magazine in the field, (7) ex- 
amples of current freight campaigns. 
Published by Traffic World. 


A New Sales Opportunity for Railroad 
Equipment Manufacturers. 


A four-page folder outlining the in- 
terest of shipper and railroad traffic 
departments in carrier freight equip- 
ment, specifically rail freight equip- 
ment. The folder outlines Traffic 
World’s coverage of these interested 
groups. 


1945 World Ports Annual 


A 150-page volume of statistical data 
on port activity and operations as well 
as exporting and importing. Contains 
valuable information on packaging for 
overseas shipment, the palletizing of 
freight, cargo handling techniques, con- 
veyor systems, terminal design. Pub- 
lished by Traffic World. 


Plan for a Traffic Management 
Institute 


A handy pocket-size reprint of an 
article carried in Traffic World giving 
details of a proposal to establish an 
institute to set up minimum standards 
of qualification and experience neces- 


sary for the designation of traffic 
manager. 
Associations 


American Transit Assn., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 

American Trucking Assns., Inc., 1424 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


American Warehousemen’s Assn., 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 


300 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Assn. of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Highway Transport Assn., 90 West 
St., New York. 

Independent Movers & Warehouse- 
men’s Assn., Star Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Master Truckmen of America, 200 
W. 34th St., New York. 


Publications 
[ Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


Better Shipping Manual, 425 Fourth Ave., 


New York 16 Published by Shipping 
Management, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscription 
$3 Trim size, 8%x11. Type size ,7x10 
Published Dee Forms close Nov 15 
Circulation, 7,000 Rates—1 page, $200; 
2 pages, $350; add'l pages, $150; % page, 
$115; % page, $65 

Color, $25; bleed, $20. 


Commercial News (Los Angeles), Finan- 


cial Center Bidg., Los Angeles 14. Pub- 
lished by C. A. Page Pub. Co. Est. 1912 
Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 16% x21% 
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Published Friday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 4,460 tates, per inch—4 times, 
$2.52; 13 times, $2.24; 26 times, $1.96; 52 
times, $1.68. 

Furniture Warehouseman, 1018 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. Official paper Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’'s Ass'n. 
Est. 1922. Subscription, $7.50. Type page, 
74x10. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 10-0 Circulation, 
977. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 64.80 $ 39.30 $ 24.30 
6 48.60 29.16 19.44 
12 39.30 24.30 16.20 





Leonard’s Guide, 155 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 1. Published by G. R. Leonard @ 
Co. Est. 1912. Trim size, 9%4x12. Type 
page, 8x10%. Published annually, revised 
quarterly. Forms close 10th month pre- 
ceding. 4 editions, one each for Ney 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia and the 


Universal edition which is applicablk 
from any shipping point. Agency dis- 
conuts, 15-0 on unsolicited contracts 
Circulation, 15,364; (gross), 15,482. Di- 


Rates 


rect shippers, 15,274; others, 322. 
(per annum)— 


Edition Page % Page % Page 
Universal $300.00 $175.00 $100.00 
New York 195.00 120.00 75.00 
Chica ro 150.00 100.00 60.00 
Philadelphia 100.00 60.00 40.09 





Material Movement, 1125 Wolfendale St 


Pittsburgh 12, Pa. PuBlished by Maie- 
rials Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Controlled 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. Rates 

1 page, $140; 2 pages, $132; 4 pages 


$120; 6 pages, $106; 12 pages, $100 
Standard color, $50; bleed, no charg: 


New Orleans Port Record, 2 Canal St 
New Orleans 6, La. Published by Board of 








Commissioners, Port of New Orleans 
Est. 1942. Controlled. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 74x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
culation, 3,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
i $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 27.50 
6 90.00 50.00 22.50 
12 75.00 40.00 20.06 
New York Forwarder, 25 Beaver St., New 
York 4. Published by New York For- 
warder & Foreign Shipper, Inc. Est. 1929 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 6%x9% 


Published Monday. Forms close Wednes 


day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 

3,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page 1%, Page 
$125.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 

13 90.00 48.00 26.00 

26 85.00 45.00 24.00 

52 80.00 42.50 2.50 


Official Steamship and Airways Guide, 


299 Madison Ave., New York 17 Pub- 
lished by Transportation Guide In 
Est. 1932. Subscription, $5. Trim siz 
9x12. Type page, 7%x11l. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, 1,171. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 125.00 70.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 40.00 





Pacific Shipper, 255 California St., Sa 








Francisco, Calif. Published by Pacifi 
Shipper, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, # 
Type page, 6%x9%. Published Monday 
Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis 
counts, 15-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page , Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 26.00 15.00 
2 37.50 21.00 11.00 
52 34.00 19.00 10.00 

Packing and Shipping, Masonic Bld 

105 E. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. Publishee 

by Bonnell Publications, Inc. Est. 18? 

Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8'xll* 

Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Form 

close lst. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cire’ 

lation, 3,599. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1%, Page , Page 
1 $165.00 $ 90.00 60.0 
12 115.00 67.50 42.50 

Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 

Shippers’ Guide, The, with Con varatite 

Rates, 626 Federal St., Chicago of 

lished by Shippers Guide Co., ine. Es 

1872. Subsscriptions, $10 and $1 Trip 

size, 9144x12. Type page, 74x10 Fre 

quent revisions. Forms close |st = 
ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 Rate 

(all editions)- 

Times 1 Page % Page ‘ re 

Yearly $300.00 $170.00 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC, SHIPPING, WAREHOUSING 





NEW SIZE: Covers and Inserts 
TRIM—8% x11% deep 
PLATE—8% x11% deeo 

NEW WEIGHT: 50 /b 


we 


bed 
qo 


TRANSPORTATION, HANDLING 
WAREHOUSING and 

OTHER DISTRIBUTION SERVICES, 
SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


)\ Guaranteed 10,000 Cireutation 
> INCLUDING 100% COVERAGE 
OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


, * 
The only directory of its kind to 
enjoy daily usage throughout the year 


et , 
m 
eas 
eS 
* 
“4 
. 
*' 


ie 2 Fy z 
‘oid a hae : 


See Listing on Page 204 for 
Rates and Mechanical Requirements 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY BY 


DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING PUBLICATIONS, inc - 100 EAST 42nd STREET 
Representatives in Long Beach, Cal, Chicago, Ii Philadelphia, Pa NEW YORK ez. N. Y- 
MUrray Hill 5-8600 
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Shipping Digest, 16 Bridge St, New Traffic Bulletin, 418 S. Market St., Chi- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
York 4. Official paper of Foreign Com- cago 7. Published by Traffic Service 1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.50 
merce Club of N. Y Published by Ship- Corp. Est. 1907 Subscription, $25. Trim 6 180.00 100.00 54.50 
ping Digest, Inc. Est. 1923. Subscrip- size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 74%x10%. Pub- 13 155.00 90.00 50.00 
tion, $5 Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, lished Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 26 125.00 68.50 37.75 
744x10. Published Monday. Forms close Agency’ discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 52 100.00 56.25 $1.25 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 1,550. Rates— Color, $60 per page. Metallic ink, $70 
Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % Page per page. Bleed, 20%. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page I $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 For additional data see page 288. : 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 13 36.00 20.00 11.00 eaten estas etree ee 
13 90.00 48.00 24.00 «6 34.00 18.50 10.25 CANADA 
26 80.00 44.00 22 00 52 32.00 17.50 9.75 a ee a Pe: 






52 70.00 40.00 20.00 Bleed, 20%. 


ge nrc 


Shipping Management, 425 Fourth Ave., &® @ Storage and Distribution, 818 Richards 
New York 16 Published by Shipping St., Vancouver, B. C., Can. Published by 
Management, Inc. Est. 1936. Subscription, ¢prartic World, 418 S. Market St., Chicago Foy Wrigley Printing & Publishing Co., 


$3. Trim size, 8i¢xll. Type page, 7x10. 7 published by Traffic Service Corp. Ltd. Est. i915. Subscription, $2. Type 


‘ 


Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency pest. 1907. Subscription, $15. Trim size, page, 74x10. Published monthly. Forms 











































discounts, 10-2 Circulation, 9,000, Ro- 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published close 15th preceding. Agency discounts, 
tated over 29,330 list Rates— Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Agen- 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1944, 721. L 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,181; Rates— wan 

l $200.00 $110.00 $ 65.00 (gross), 8,947. Manufacturers and ship- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

6 180.00 100.00 55.00 pers, 4,448; motor truck lines, railroads, 1 $ 75.00 3 40.00 t 25 00 

12 165.00 90.00 50.00 steamships and airlines, 2,752; related 12 50.00 35.00 3 17.50 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $10. groups, 692; others, 331. Rates— Standard color, $15; bleed, 10%. 
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Funeral Directors, Cemeteries 


There are about 1,400,000 deaths in 
he United States in a normal year. 
he 1939 Census of Business reported 


8196 funeral directors, embalmers 
nd crematories. Trade _ estimates, 
however, are much higher. The 1944 


jition of the American Blue Book of 
uneral Directors listed 25,000 funeral 
irecting establishments. 

Likewise, while the 1939 Census of 
business reported receipts of such es- 
sblishments as $261,617,000, the Bu- 
eau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce estimated 1942 revenue at 
{87.3 million. 

The Casket Manufacturers’ Associa- 
on reported the wholesale value of 
urial goods made in 1943 to be $72,- 
55,000. 

About 1,000,000 wood caskets are 
ormally produced. Since the war 
aused restrictions on the use of metal, 
roduction of wood caskets has in- 
reased about 300,000 per year. Value 
f wood caskets made in 1943 was 
60,073,000, compared with $49,144,000 

1942. Value of metal caskets de- 
lined from $14,947,000 in 1942 to 
$1,174,000 in 1948. 

Wood caskets are made of chestnut, 
ak, walnut, mahogany, redwood and 
southern pine. There are about 700 
vanufacturers. 

The American Blue Book of Funeral 
Directors gives these further figures 
n the field: Value of embalming chem- 
als in 1943, $3,000,000; value of metal 
aults, 1941, $5,460,000; manufacturers 
f burial garments, 75, with annual 
olume of $2,500,000. 

Women are credited with making 
5 per cent of the funeral arrange- 
ents. 

The modern mortuary, which is rap- 
mMly becoming the accepted type of 
neral establishment, is air-condi- 
oned and incorporates a chapel or 
trvice room, slumber room, office, dis- 
lay room, garage and motor equip- 
hent, storage vaults in the basement, 
din a few cases a crematorium and 
lumbarium. The investment of such 

building varies with location and 
mishings. The country’s total invest- 
hent in such equipment is about $90,- 
10,000. 

An important part of equipment 
ught by funeral directors consists of 
utomobiles and other automotive ve- 
icles. The funeral director as a rule 
80 operates motor ambulances. 


’meteries 


The modern cemetery is one of the 
st varied, and highly specialized 
nd developments and business enter- 
lses of modern times. 
As the great majority of cemeteries 
velop ground far in advance of pres- 
tneeds, it is estimated by The Amer- 
an Cemetery that there are close to 
000 acres of land devoted to 


cemetery purposes. Cemetery managers 
figure that it costs from $1,500 to $2,- 
500 to develop an acre of land for 
cemetery use, which price does not in- 
clude the original cost of the land or 
the expenditure for maintenance opera- 
tions and equipment. 


The annual cemetery market totals 
$85,000,000, according to The American 
Cemetery. Maintenance equipment, in- 
cluding fencing, hose, mowers, paint, 
spraying equipment, sprinkling equip- 
ment, tents, tools and similar items 
amounts to $11,575,000. Nursery equip- 
ment, including fertilizer, greenhouse 
material, insecticides, spray oil and 
seeds, totals $23,530,000; autos, trucks. 
trailers and miscellaneous automotive, 
$13,750,000; road building and main- 
tenance, including graders, road mate- 
rials and miscellaneous road equip- 
ment, $2,539,450; gasoline, oil and fuel 
oil, $14,150,000. Grave equipment and 
maintenance: bronze, $3,055,000; ce- 
ment, $2,725,000; grave furnishings, 
$1,100,000; lowering devices, $875,000; 
markers, $2,045,000; wreaths, $3,000,- 
000; miscellaneous grave equipment, 
including granite, marble, etc., $1,000,- 
000. Miscellaneous equipment, includ- 
ing office supplies and equipment, sani- 
tary supplies, uniforms, insurance and 
unclassified, totals $5,500,000. 


Crematories, Mausoleums 


Of the 164 crematories in the United 
States, six are in the Territory of 
Hawaii and one at Ancon in the Canal 
Zone. In Canada there are five. Ac- 
cording to the Cremation Association 
of America, cemetery associations con- 
duct about half of these; some are op- 
erated by funeral directors and mauso- 


leum owners, while still others are run 
independently. 

As the result of their quinquennial 
statistical survey, the Cremation Asso- 
ciation of America listed 179,999 crema- 
tions taking place between 1934 and 
1938, with another 2,055 estimated 
cremations from non-reporting crema- 
tories. Compared to a similar survey 
of the years 1929 through 1933, this 
figure is about a 25 per cent gain. 

Increase in the number of cremations 
amounted to 233.4 per cent in the 
South Atlantic states; in the East, 
North and South Central States, 100.9 
per cent; and in the Mountain States, 
67.3 per cent. 

The mausoleums in the country are 
generally in connection with cemeteries, 
and, according to the American Ceme- 
tery Superintendents Association, there 
are approximately 325 of them. 


Associations 


American Cemetery Owners’ Assn., 
National Bank .Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
American Cemetery Superintendents 
Assn., P. L. Scholl, Reading, Pa. 
Casket Manufacturers Assn. of Am- 
erica, 628 Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 
Cremation Assn. of America, Her- 


bert R. Hargrave, secretary, Route 1, 
Box 32, Fresno, Calif. 


Metal Burial Vault Mfrs. Assn., 
Krippendorf Bldg., Cincinnati. 
National Concrete Burial Vault 


Assn., 2275 Scranton Road, Cleveland. 
National Funeral Directors Assn., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
National Selected Morticians, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Blue Book of Funeral Direc- 
tors, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. Pub- 
lished by Kates-BoylIston Pubs., Inc. Est. 


1931. Subscription, $2. Trim size 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published June of 
every second year. Forms close Apr. 1, 
1946. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 10,000. Rates—1 page, $175; % 
page, $95; 4 page, $60; %& page, $35. 





American Funeral Director, 330 W. 42nd 


St.. New York. Published by Kates- 
Boylston Publications, Inc. Est. 1878. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 7th. Forms close 
25th. Agency dicounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
8,054; (gross), 8,650. Funeral directors, 
7,561; casket manufacturers, 258; others, 
258. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
6 140.00 78.00 44.00 
12 130.00 72.00 41.00 


Standard red, $50: bleed, $10. 


@ 


Casket and Sunnyside, 





487 Broadway, 


New York 13. Published by The Casket, 
Inc. Est. 1871. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7 1/2x10 1/2 


Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
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discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,116; 

gross), 8,717. Funeral directors and 

embalmers, 7,193; casket manufacturers, 

363; other manufacturers, 77; salesmen, 

95; others, 295. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $162.00 $ 92.00 $ 54.00 
" 138.00 77.00 43.00 
12 130.00 70.00 41.00 

Standard color, $50; bleed, $10. 

Eastern States Funeral Director, 368 


Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Published 
by Eastern States Publications, Inc. Est 
1931. Subserciption, $2. Trim size, 8x11. 


Type page, 74x10. Published first Fri- 
day. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,944. Rates— 
Times Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 71.00 $ 38.00 $ 23.00 

6 61.00 33.50 19.50 
12 55.00 31.00 17.50 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 5%. 





Embalmers’ 
Chicago 11. 


Monthly, 230 FE. Ohio St., 
Published by Trade Perliod- 
ical Co. Est. 1892. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, »x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 6,300. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
r $140.00 $ 80.00 $ 48.00 
6 120.00 66.00 40.50 
12 110.00 69.00 37.00 
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Mid-Coatinent Mortican, 611 Wesley Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring Times 1 Page % Page % 
Temple Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn Pub- St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by 1 $135 00 $ 75.00 t 
lished by Grant Williams Pub. Co Est O. J. Willoughby. Est. 1918. Subscription 6 105.00 60.00 
1924 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 12 90.00 _ 53.00 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist Forms Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency Standard red, $35; bleed, $5. 
close z0t} Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 2,926 
culatio, 2 584. Rates , Rates—- Composite Catalog for Cemeteries, 
i 7 P . “Ve » ic . > > , € 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Time 1 Page % Page % Page mar, Fla. Published by Prettyman 
; a ? deo ‘04 ob - s ty e is ee f 26 ag Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $5. 
6 63.00 34.00 19.00 6 20 00 42.00 99 An page, 7x10. Published Dec. Forms 
12 55.00 $1.00 17.50 12 72.00 40 00 21 00 Nov. 1 Agency discounts, 15-2 R 
Color sates on request Ss 0 ‘“ 1 page, $140; 2 pages, $130; 3 pages 
= ace hea - ss Standard color, $20; bleed, $5 4 to 7 pages, $110; 8 or more pages 
Mortuary Management, P. ©. Box 310 ; . Modern Cemetery, 214 S. Chur: 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Published by William CEMETERIES Rockford, Ill Published by O. H 
Berg. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. Trim ple Est. 1891. Subscription, $3 
size, 9x12 Type page, 7%x10 Pub SS —_ size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Publish 
lished Ist Forms close 25th Agency American Cemetery, The, 330 W. 42nd 15th Forms close 25th. Agen é orc 
discounts, 15-2 Rates St.. New York 18. Published by American counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,734; grossficen 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page Cemetery Est 1929. Subscription, $3 3,000. Rates 
l $ 98.00 $ 54.00 $ 34.00 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 Pub- Times 1 Page % Page \% Pag rol 
6 90.00 50.00 32.00 lished 20th Forms close 5th Agency 1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30 ‘ur 
12 $2.00 17.00 29.00 discounts 15-2 Circulation, 4,000 6 80.00 44.00 7 ; 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $4 tates— 12 72.00 40.00 2 nil 
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Furniture, Bedding, House Furnishings 


See also Radios, Phonographs and Musical Instruments) 





Furniture production and sales in 

1944 were the largest in the industry’s 
history, according to a survey by Seid- 
nan & Seidman, accountants. 
Despite the general curtailment in 
production of goods not considered es- 
sential to the war effort, the total dollar 
volume of civilian wood household furni- 
ure output in 1944 amounted to $585 
nillion, exceeding 1943 volume by near- 
y 8 per cent. Furthermore, during the 
irst half of 1945 furniture output was 
,xot only maintained at the high 1944 
evel but actually ran ahead of this 
evel by 3 per cent. 

In addition to civilian furniture, the 
kurvey indicates that the industry in 
1944 produced approximately $25 mil- 
lion in furniture for federal housing 
and other war agencies. The 1944 out- 
put of civilian and war furniture com- 
bined therefore totaled $610 million. In 
1943 total household furniture output 
(civilian and war) aggregated $600 
million. 

Many furniture plants, especially the 
larger ones, also produced war goods for 
the armed services, such as airplane 
and glider parts, boat assemblies and a 
variety of other items, largely made of 
wood. These are estimated to have ag- 
gregated $160 million in 1944, or about 
one-third more than the amount of such 
goods produced by the industry in 1943. 

The industry’s 1944 production of all 
types of products—civilian and war—is 
estimated to have totaled $770 million, 
or $50 million more than its output in 
1943. Here is the estimated output of 
the industry during 1944 as compared 
with 1943: 

—1944 1943 
$(Mil- 


$(Mil- 
ions) lions) 
<ivillar nd house- 
hold f niture a ae 76 940 74 
War furnit ire oe 95 4 60 9 
\ » 
ir products other 
than furniture 160 21 120 17 
770 100 720 100 
The irvey indicates that plants 
Which did a substantial amount of war 
1, . ‘ . . 
Work in 1944 enjoyed an average in- 





frease in volume of more than 30 per 
fent as compared with 1943, whereas 
many manufacturers who stayed out of 
War production suffered substantial 
Yolume declines. Since only the larger 
Plants participated to any great ex- 
Bent in war production, it was these 
Plants that showed substantial increases 


Mm their output in 1944. Most of the 
smaller plants suffered severe declines 
n sales; those with less than $100,000 
ope lume sustaining a drop in 
“44 of about 40 per cent. 

Furniture manufacturers’ net earn- 


ngs wer: generally higher in 1944 than 


n 1943. Che better net showing was 
tre ‘ounted for by two factors: 
‘te ase in war products volume 
nic} he average margin was sub- 
ca higher than on civilian pro- 
» and (2) concentration of civ- 














The Furniture Industry in 1939 











Cost of H. P. 
No. of Materials, Value of of 
No.of Wage Wages Etc. Output Prime 
Est. Earners $(000) $(000) $(000) Movers 
Mattresses and bedsprings...... 947 18,342 19,498 60,942 113,115 10,432 
Upholstered household furniture 853 29,949 30,082 65,977 128,724 13,529 
Household furniture except up- 

DEE. ecesseses<sownscoeues 1,592 94,760 83,999 155,192 328,630 118,653 
RN ere ree 152 11,776 13,674 22,570 54,750 10,288 
Public building furniture........ 106 5,900 6,568 11,438 26,679 11,570 
Laboratory, hospital and other F 

professional furniture ........ 82 2,982 3,351 6,614 14,655 2,255 
Partitions, shelving, cabinet 

work and office and store fix- 

GI biiecs veccceessiubaawens ce 716 13,826 17,735 30,507 70,718 4,252 

SE ED 6 eccccuseabeueeas 4,448 177,535 174,907 352,939 737,270 170,979 


—Bureau of the Census 


In April, 1945, the Federal Reserve System’s index of furniture production stood at 


41 per cent above the 1935-39 average. 





ilian production on higher priced and 
higher margin items. 

The survey indicates that the indus- 
try averaged a net profit before taxes 
on its over-all sales—war and civilian— 
of 10.36 per cent in 1944 compared 
with 6.79 per cent in 1943. After taxes, 
the profit rates were 3.94 per cent in 
1944 and 2.88 per cent in 1943. The 
following is the way the average furni- 
ture manufacturer accounted for each 
$100 of his income in 1944 and 1943: 


1944 1943 
DERGNEEE nc cncsacenncacisveane $42.57 $43.20 
CO Fe ee 20.02 21.47 
Factory overhead .......cee0. 16.05 16.50 
eS. GSD. o.ccncecenncrewes 6.18 6.52 
Administrative expense ...... 5.01 5.43 
Non-operating expenses and 
RR ey eer 6.23 4.00 
PEE ancavenen tc téaceeonanwes 3.94 2.88 


While 1939 production of the indus- 
try was valued at $737,270,000, it was 
much greater if other products sold 
through furniture stores were included. 
These additions would consist of fabri- 
cated textile products other than wear- 
ing apparel, $137,754,000; wool carpets 
and rugs and woolen and worsted car- 
pet yarn, $159,901,000; linoleum and 
other hard-surface floor coverings, $69,- 
875,000; vitreous enameled products, in- 
cluding kitchen, household and hospital 
utensils, $44,239,000; aluminum ware 
(kitchen, household and hospital), $37,- 


125,000; mirror and picture frames, 
$13,224,000; window shades, $27,- 
071,000; venetian blinds, $25,965,000; 


lamp shades $8,376,000; carpets, rugs 
and mats made from jute, sisal, flax, 
etc., $9,050,000. 


The grand total was $1,220,570,000. 


Principal materials used in the mak- 
ing of wood furniture are lumber, ve- 
neers, varnish, lacquer, filler, stains, 
hinges, door knobs, pulls, ornaments 
and locks. Production of upholstered 
furniture involves use of lumber, 
upholstery fabrics, springs, burlap, 
denim, and various fillers such as cot- 
ton, moss, hair, kapok, feathers, and 
down. For the making of metal furni- 
ture, iron and steel are employed. Other 
products and materials used in furni 
ture manufacture include porcelain, 
glass, chromium, mirrors, and glue. 
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For shipping, large quantities of lum- 
ber, paper, twine, and excelsior pads 
are required. 


Bedding 


The bedding manufacturing indus- 
try embraces ‘plants engaged in the 
production of mattresses, boxsprings, 
bedsprings, metal beds and cots, roll- 
away beds, dual purpose sleeping equip- 
ment (sofabeds, studio couches, etc.), 
and pillows. 

The industry is primarily composed 
of manufacturers whose merchandis- 
ing areas are, at the most, regional. 

Of 947 manufacturers reported by 
the 1939 census about 300 handled over 
80 per cent of the industry’s volume, 
while 1,800 doing less than $5,000 
yearly took care of the remaining 
wholesale business, estimated at $140 
million in 1939. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
did not give complete figures on the 
number of units produced. The Na- 
tional Association of Bedding Manu- 
facturers makes this estimate, based 
on census figures: 





No Value 

(Thousands) 

Innerspring mattresses . 4,706 $47,416 
DL. Cathsaveaeeinanavegersaca Ma 14,882 
ee ee ee 117 954 
7,733 $63,252 

TT ee ee 4,487 $17,479 
SS eee 774 7,159 
5,261 $24,638 


In spite of war restrictions, the as- 
sociation estimated 1944 production of 
bedsprings and boxsprings at 3,200,000. 
While innerspring mattresses have 
been “out” since 1942, manufacture 
of soft mattresses has been limited only 
so far as availability of raw materials 
is concerned. The industry’s associa- 
tion likewise predicted that 700,000 
sofabeds and studio couches would be 
made in ’44 and that 700,000 cots, roll- 
away beds, and double-deck bunks 
would be produced. 


Principal materials used in the man- 
ufacture of bedding products are cot- 
ton, curled hair, feathers and down, 
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sisal, wool, ticking, springs, thread, 
needles for mattresses; steel and wire, 
angles and flats, coils, tubing, ticking, 
twine for boxsprings, bedsprings, metal 
beds and cots; upholstery fabrics, 
tacks, hinges, locks, hardware, and 
steel for dual purpose sleeping equip- 
ment. In addition, the industry uses 
large quantities of paper, cardboard 
containers, and twine for shipping pur- 
poses; and labels and tags of almost 
every description, from fancy satin 
to paper. 

Most of the machinery is furnished 
by manufacturers catering primarily 
to sleeping equipment producers. This 
machinery includes feeders, tufters, 
blowers, carding, cloth cutters and 
layers, filling, dryers, pickers, garnetts, 
coilers, forming, knotters, furnaces and 
ovens, welding, etc. Large numbers 
of industrial type sewing machines are 
employed in every bedding factory. 

Approximately 3,900 motor trucks 
are used by bedding plants for cartage 
and delivery. 


Retailing 


Sales of the furniture-household- 
radio group showed a gain of 34.4 per 
cent in 1939, as compared with 1935, 
the Census of Business reported. The 
number of dealers gained 16.8 per cent. 
The 1939 totals were broken down as 


follows: 
Sales 


Stores (000) 

Furniture stores . 19,902 $973,157 
Floorcoverings stores . 1,986 58,618 
Drapery, curtain uphol- 

stery stores ; seece 930 15.843 
China glassware, metal- 

ware stores : 778 21,821 
Interior decorators ‘ S86 27,930 
Antique shops » 8 0e% 17,743 
Other home-furnishings 

stores . 4,108 84,772 
Househoid ap} liance deal- 

ers aa 11,095 294,518 
Radio-household appliance 

stores a 6.907 190,180 
Radio stores bees 2,409 22,901 
Radio-musical instrument 

stores ; 502 25,77 

vu. § 52,827 $1,733,257 


About 800 independent furniture 
dealers reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census had 1944 volume 42 per cent 
above 1939. During the first five months 
of 1945, another gain of 8 per cent 
was registered, though May, 1945, was 
3 per cent below May, 1944. 

Although furniture became scarce in 
1944, there was a sufficient supply to 
keep 90 per cent of the stores operat- 
ing, the death toll of about 10 per cent 
being chiefly small dealers with poor 
ratings whom manufacturers cast over- 
board when the demand for goods ex- 
ceeded the supply and “C.O.D.” ac- 
counts were no longer desirable. 
many 
mat- 


Bedding 
furniture 


sold 


proved a boon to 
merchants and felt 
tresses in as large quantities as 
the “Inner-spring” type. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of furniture re- 
tailers with 1939 sales of $595,944,000: 


r 


Tota 
Furniture except ffice), including 

mattresses and springs 58.4 
Office furniture 0.4 
Floor coverings 1 
Draperies pholstery and curtains . 
c} " glassware, ‘ ery kitchen- 


Pianos, musical instruments, music, 
phonographs, records ..........+.+++. 0.3 
Radios, television sets and parts...... 4.8 
Household appliances (electric or gas) 6.7 
Silverware, objects of art............. 0.3 
Pictures, frames, lamps, shades...... 1.7 
Luggage, sporting goods, bicycles, toys 0.6 
Stoves, ranges, burners, stokers....... 6.0 
Hardware, tools, paint, glass, wall 
ccnceegeneebheseanns eee secneee 7 
Awnings, shades, tents, flags, banners 0.3 
ee Se RE Pras 2.8 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of market 

data information are available without 

charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 

and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


What Major Outlets Are Going to Do 
About Selling Household Appliances in 
Postwar. 

House Furnishing Review gives a de- 
tailed report, in this folder, of a sur- 
vey conducted among subscribers to 
determine what retail dealers in major 
household appliances plan to sell after 
the war, and what merchandising helps 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six 
month period ending June 30, 1945.] 
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Bedding, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
11 Published by National Ass'n of Bed- 
ding Mfrs Est. 1917. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts 15-0 Circulation (Sworn), 
1,374; (cross), 1,614 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
| $ 55.00 $ 34.00 $ 22.00 
( 48.00 28.50 17.00 
9 45.50 26.00 14.00 
Standard red or blue, $7.50; other colors, 
$30: bleed, 10% 
For additional data see page 297. 


Buyer, The, 506 Haas-Howell Bldg., At- 


lanta 3, Ga Published by The Buyer. 
Est. 1945 Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 
S4%xX1lLLy Type page, 7x10 Published 
t Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
2 Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
es l Page % Page % Page 
l $175.00 $100.00 65.00 
‘ 150.00 80.00 50.00 
12 140.00 75.00 45.00 
Standard color, $40 bleed, $20 
Buyer's Guide, The, 405 Murray Bldg 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Published by Na- 
tional Retail Furntiure Agency. Est 
l 8 Subscription, annual, $5; single 
copy, $3.00 Trim size, 6x9 Type page, 
1x7 ko Pubilshed January and July 
Forms close 25th preceding Agency dis- 
ounts, 10-0 Circulation, 8,358 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 37.50 $ 27.50 
2 60.00 35.00 25.00 


Chicago Market Daily, 666 Lake Shore 


Drive, Chicago 11. Published by American 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1933 Controlled 
Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 8%x12 
Published daily during each market pe- 
riod with pre-market issue 10 days pre- 
eding Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, mail subscribers, pre-market issue 
15,353 dailies, 3,557. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$395.00 $250.00 $150.00 
11 495.00 830.00 230.00 
Pre-market mail issue l page $250 
Standard color, $95; bleed, $20 
China and Glass, Century Bldg., Pitts 
burgh 22, Pa Published by Commoner 
Put Co. Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
Sty xll\y Type page, 7x10 Published 
Oth preceding Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 tates, specified 
nse rt ons 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
] $150.00 $ 95.00 $ 57.00 
114.00 70.00 44.00 
S 100.00 63.00 37.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 


China and Glass Red Book, 601 Century 


Bldg.. Pittsburgh 22, Pa Published by 
Commoner Pub. Co Type page, 4x64. 
Published June Forms close May 1 
Agency discounts, none. Rates—1l page, 
$40 
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they would most like to receive in the 
immediate postwar period. 









Presenting Your Biggest 

In this four-page folder, Furni 
Age presents a quick, but illuminati 
picture of the furniture industry 
its retail outlets. Included is a rati 
of dealers, the average for the coun 
being placed at $86,500. 
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Housewares Mfrs. 
dise Mart, Chicago. 

Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of Amer: 
ica, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Bedding Mfrs., 66 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, IIl. 

National Assn. of Furniture Mfrs. 
666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

National Assn. of Lace Curtai 
Mfrs., 366 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Retail Furniture Assn., 66 
N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 
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1945 ADVERTISERS 


re Mfrs. SUPPLIES, MATTRESS & UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, COTTON & OTHER 
icago. FILLING MATERIALS, SHIPPING SUPPLIES, LABELS & TAGS. 
Curtair 
, e . s =. 
Je: AND their ONLY business magazine is BEDDING! 
). 
SPECIAL ISSUES: January, Conference Re- 

BEDDING EDITORIALLY port. February, Winter Markets. March, 

of oe BEDDING has but one single reason for existence Reyjew & Forecast. June. Buyers’ Guide. 


to serve the bedding manufacturer. From cover July, Summer Markets. August, Anniver- 
cover, its editorial contents specialize in sleeping sary. November. Pre-Conference. December, 
quipment production. So every issue is packed Conference. 
plumb full with “meat” for bedding executives, 


superintendents, foremen—men who control the BEDDING’S COVERAGE 


ncluding fbuying. 
} = Of the 2,800 bedding plants in the United States, 


70 Broad , 
lished BEDDING is the industry's only source of in- 947 produce over 90°, of the industry's total an- 


scription fformation about bedding manufacture. Each issue 
se, 7x\\fcarries specific editorial stories on bedding plant nual volume at wholesale ($140,000,000). And 
“jamf™anagement, maintenance, merchandising, pro- 


in chimgduction. During its 27 years, BEDDING’s constant receiving BEDDING each month. Not free; they 
117; jobfcim has always been to keep manufacturers up- 


nrenent ; - : pay $2 a year for it. because they know that 
as —~ wdate on all that's happening—all that's new. each issue is so planned that one or more articles 
Careful treatment of every subject is the rule will apply to every executive, superintendent, 
% Pattiwith BEDDING's editorial staff, which is backed nd foreman in the plant. By the time BEDDING 
4g.) (8? by an ever-active Editorial Advisory Board of makes the rounds in each plant, every man mak- 
40.0) outstanding industry leaders: John Brody (Sealy). ing buying decisions has absorbed the issue. 
E. B. Casey (Leggett & Platt), A. T. Crutcher 
ory, 11"§*. 8. Harmon), H. E. Dickinson (Triple Cushion WwW \ \> 
Publishei§ Corp.), J. P. Fanning (Nat'l Ass’n of Bedding Mfrs.), 
934 ae A. B. Gronberg (Spring-Air), E. C. Haas (Slumber Once advertisers use BEDDING, they stay, be- 
**s eoneypetoducts), H. D. Jamison (Jamison Bedding), L. G. cause quick, positive results prove that no 
00. Rate§Koch (Columbia Bedding), H. V. Lundeberg (Su- other method of contact can come close to match- 
page, $3\fperior Sleeprite), L. Murray (Simmons), C. F. Pearce ing BEDDING’s coverage of the bedding manu- 
Serta), M. E. Salisbury (Salisbury-Satterlee), W. J. facturing field—regardless of cost. 
Schob (HonorBilt), R. N. Schwab (Southern Spring Scores of suppliers to bedding manufacturers 
Draperyg 2d), J. G. Sevcik (Burton-Dixie), L. J. Simon (Simon have discovered that the combination of BED- 
16. Pub@Mattress), I. Weisglass (Eclipse Sleep Products), DING’s complete editorial coverage, complete 
H. E. Wells (Warren-Wells), J. E. Zofnass (New market coverage, and outstanding advertising 
York Mattress). legibility bring results—economically. If these 


' the six 


you can count on your fingers those manufactur- 
ers of the 947 who are not numbered among those 














































4 vent 
’ 4387 suppliers have found it profit- 
3: others able to sell bedding manu- 
A PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS BEDDING MANUFACTURERS USE facturers through BEDDING 
i Stuartising Services—Air Compressors—Air Conditioning Equipment—Assembly —the ONLY magazine reach- 
be achines—Bags—Bale Openers—Bending Machines—Blowers—Bobbin Machines— i Sate ‘ l 
50.00 Bobbins—Boilers & Equipment—Bolts—Brushes—Brushing Machines—Button Mold mg manuiacturers of sieep- 
45.0 Machines—Camel Back Machines—Carding Machines—Cartons—Cement Floor Mate- ing equipment—so will you 
rials—Cleansers—Cloth Cutters—Cloth Laying Machines—Coils—Colling Machines— and eve other advertiser 
————fii Compressor Rolls & Aprons—Condensers—Conveyors—Corner Castings—Cotton—Count- ry 
ered PuNil ing Machines—Couplings—Crimping Machines—Curled Hair—Cushion Filling Ma- of products that bedding man- 
Ridge] *hines—Cut Offs—Cutting Machines—Cylinders—Decalcomania—Down—Drying Ma- ufacturers buy. 
son Pu thines—Dust Collectors—Dust Machines—Dust Masks—Electric Motors—Engineering 
{ Trim savices—Engines—Excelsior—Excelsior Picking Machines—Exhaust ra Our staff stands ready to 
blishet eathers—Feeding Machines—Filling Machines—Filters—Floor Cleaning Equip- a 
: Agen! ment—Folding Machines—Forming Machines—Furnaces—Garnett Machines—Gasoline furnish further facts and to as 
| Rate & Dils—Goggles—Grinding Machines—Heaters—Heating Systems—Helical Machines sist you in every way pos- 
07 50M ue 2! «= Spinners—Helieals—Hirges—Imitation Leather—insecticides—Iinsulating ; 
ze, $27. Materials — jute — Kapok — Knives—Knotting Machines—Labels—Latex—Lighting sible in formulating your plans 
ry, 11% Ftuipment—Machine Attachments—Magnetic Separators—Metal Stampings—Metal to use the advertising pages 
D : lished teenrd Metal Working Machines—Moss—Multi-Needle Machines—Mus!in—Nalis— of BEDDING as your primary 
=F e Looms—Needles—Nuts—Ovens—Paints—Paper—Pay Centro! Machines—Pick- thod { ta th 
I us mw Machines—Pollshers—Rall Steei|—Rattan—Reclothing Machines—Recorders— me or con cting e 
. % Fastener gr vet—Sealee—Scrows—Sewing Machines & Attachments—Sisal—Snap bedding manufacturing in- 
as ners—Spring Machines—Staples—Stapling Machines—Steel—Steel Sheets— 
‘ 9, ! Stencils—Steneil Machines—Sterilizing Materials & Equipment—Stitching Machines dustry. Just drop us a line 
— a a aahe -Tape—Tomperatare Control Equipment—T hread—T ires— regarding what you (or your 
S$ & Bodies—Twines—Upholstery Fabrics—Valves—Variable Speed Machines— clien ctures 
Vats—Ventilators—W ashing Machines—Washers—Webbing—Welding Machines—Wire ) manuia » We shall 
—Wire Cutters—Wool—Wrapping Paper, Tape & Twine—Yarns. Promptly see that you have 
complete, specific information. 
vay, O Reaching those bedding plants accounting for over 90 per cent of the industry's volume. 
Re! 
Tri 
<1 Pu 
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American Chain & Cable Co.— 
American Cotton Products Co.— 
American Steel & Wire Co.—W. 
Ames & Co.—Atlantic Steel Co.— 
S. L. Ayres & Co.—Bechik Prod- 
ucts—Julius Berbecker & Sons— 
M. Binkevitz & Sons—Blocksom 
& Co.—Biumenthal Print Works— 
F. Burkart Mfg. Co.—Carolina 
Bagging Co.—Certi-Pure Curied 
Hair Corp.—Henry Chanin Corp. 
—Chicago Curled Hair Co.—Chi- 
cago Mattress Quilting Co.—Chi- 
cago Tape & Label Co.—Comfort 
Spring Corp.—Continental Cushion 
Spring Div.—Cotton By-Products 
Co.—Cutter Machine Co.—Cutting 
Room Appliances Corp.—Davison 
Publishing Co.—Day & Penne- 
packer—J. W. Droll Co.—F astener 
Corp.—Fort Pitt Mfg. Co.—Ff ester 
Bros. Mfg. Co.—fred Franke & 
Co.—The J. E. Fricke Co.—A,. J. 
Gocking Co.—Golding Bros. Co.— 
Seymour Golding—Jj. 8. Gury 
Mig. Co.—Hager Mfg. Co.—Hag- 
gard & Marcusson Co.—The Haines 
Corp.—Handy Twine Knife Co.— 
Hard Mfg. Co.—H. Hausman & 
Co.—W. H. Hildebrand & Co.— 
James Hunter Machine Co.—in- 
land Steel Co.—International 
Ticket Co.—Interstate Machinery 
Co.—Jafiee Cotton Products Mfg. 
Co.—Johnson's Spring Co.—Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp.—Kauders- 
Steuber Co.—Kay Mfg. Corp.— 
Harry Keeton Supply Co.—Kienk 
& Miller—Leggett & Platt— Lil- 
jenthal, Lee & Co.—H. B. Lin- 
coin, Jr.—Linen Thread Co.—Lyon 
Furniture Mercantile Agency— 
Irving A. Mayer—McKay & Co. 
——Memphis Cotton Linter Co.— 
Metaicraft Products Co.—Mid-West 
Converting Co.—Milwaukee Bed- 
ding Co.—The P. R. Mitchell Co. 
— Morgan Fabrics Corp.—The 
Morley Co.—Mudrick Machine 
Works— Muscogee Mfg. Co.— 
Nachman Corp.—-National Felt 
Works—New & Frank Co.—Ni- 
tram Mfg. Co.—O'Brien Products 
—B. <A. Oliver-—Owen Silent 
Spring Co.—Thos. WN. Patton— 
Pilgrim Badge & Label Corp.— 
Jack w. Pillow—Proctor & 
Schwartz—David Raider & Sons— 
The Railway Supply & Mfg. Co.— 
Meyer Rein & Co.—Revere Quiit 
Mfg. Co.—Reynolds Corp.—River- 
side Mills—W. M. Rootes & Co. 


Co.—The Seng Co.—Signal 
Mfg. Co.—Smith, Robson & Burk- 
art—Solinger & Sons Co.—South- 
ern Bedding Accessories—The 
Southern Waste Co.—Southland 
Paper Converting Co.—Standard 
Fabrics Co.—Stanley Fabries— 
Stapleton Linters—The Steadley 
Co.—The Taub Co.—Taylor Bed- 
ding Mfg. Co.—Texas Supply Co. 
—C. E. Theobald & Sen—-bemes 
Thompson & Co.—Trammell & 
Co.—Trenton Spring Products Co. 
—E. W. Twitchell, ine.—Union 
Special Machine Co.—United 
Mattress Machinery Co.—Van 
Waters & Rogers—The Wade But- 
ton Co.—Waldoroth Label Corp.— 
Well-Bilt Box Springs Co.— 
Frank L. Wells Co.—Wm. Whit- 
aker & Sons—K. P. Williams 
Co.—Williamson-Northup Co. — 
W. W. Windle Co.—F. P. Well 
Co.—Joseph W. Woods Co.—tL A. 
Young Spring & Wire Corp. 
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’ oir. St nee —., 199 en by Retail Furniture Ass’n of Texas. Est 
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Furniture Digest, 611 Wesley Temple, House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broad- 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. Published by Grant way, New York 1. Published by Haire 
Williams Pub. Co Est. 1921. Subscrip- pyblishing Co Est. 1892. Subscription, 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 25th. puypblished 3rd. Forms close 15th. Agency 
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‘HE MARKET 
‘urniture Age dealers are purchasing agents 
r 15,000,000 homes. 
\ccording to the latest U. S. Census of 
jusiness, 4,461 furniture and 656 depart- 
nent stores in the United States distribute 
6 2/3 percent of all the furniture, floor 
, draperies and other home furnish- 
ngs made in the United States each year. 
n addition they sell 42 percent of all elec 
ric appliances and radios. 
hese are the stores that do a volume of 
nore than $50,000 per year in home furnish- 
ngs. Of this group, 1,849 do a volume in 
xcess of $100,000 annually. The balance, 
representing 66 2/3 percent of all the fur- 
niture stores in America, do a volume of 
from $5,000 to $49,999 per year, according 
) government figures. 


overings 


These stores purchase at wholesale more 
than $600,000,000 worth of furniture, floor 
verings, beddings, electric appliances, ra 
lios, stoves and other homewares and thei 
tal sales at retail approximate $1,200, 
00,000 per year. They are the best rated 
wes in the field and are the most sought 
ifter outlets by all manufacturers ac- 
juainted with the home furnishings field 
They buy in carload lots, advertise regu- 
generously and carry quality lines. 
They have the highest turnover (3.5 times) 
and they pay their bills promptly because 
the majority have been in business ten 
years or more. 


rly and 





hse FURNITURE AGE MARKET 


on Subscribers’ Normal Purchases) 


Purr ite i ae pesesosscecaces $320,000,000 
Floor ( ngs sia .. 80,000,000 
Bedding - ‘ . 80,000,000 
Elect Appliance 75,000,000 


500,000 
25,000,000 
23,500,000 








Radios ...... shee ea 37 


Tota hases at Wholesale $641,000,000 
Total Sales at Retail $1,200,000,000 











THE PUBLICATION 


Furniture Age was established in 1921 and 
has always been sold direct to its subscrib- 


8 by its own field staff. This permits the 
publisher to dictate the type of stores which 
ne will accept as subscribers and to contact 
s every year for subscription re 
ch are exceptionally high (72% 
or dealers only) considering the average 
mortality rate of the entire trade, 20 per- 
ent. Furniture Age is the only publica- 
tion in the field showing the exact number 

dealers subscribing, other publications 


hese ct 


Cwais w 


tg such combinations as “Dealers & 
Suyers” and “Dealers & Salesmen” to show 
larger umber. 

‘imiture Age is recognized in the furniture 
—_ as the quality publication because of 
‘S impresive 1044”x14%” format, its dis- 
‘active four-color covers, its high quality 
*eavy body stock and its wealth of large 
dlack ani white halftones depicting out- 
‘tanding om interiors, modernized stores, 
newly styled merchandise and current pro- 
“otions leading stores throughout the 
ountry 


©DITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


=, \ge, because of its editorial con- 
“ anc high subscription rate, appeals 


primarily to the major stores representing 
one-third of the total number and doing 
two-thirds of all the home furnishings busi- 
ness. Furniture Age alone covers most of 
these stores which cater to more than half 
the population of America and act as pur- 
chasing agents for at least 15,000,000 homes. 
Editorially, Furniture Age presents each 
month a vivid picture of progress in the 
home furnishings field with emphasis upon 
quality stores and quality merchandise. 
Advertisingly it offers the reader a wide 
choice of high grade lines, including fur- 
niture, floor coverings, drapery materials, 
electric appliances, bedding, stoves, radios 
and glass, wire, truck bodies and other 
supplies used by both manufacturers and 
dealers. 


CIRCULATION 

Furniture Age is the only ABC publication 
in the field covering both the major factor- 
ies as well as the leading stores. This cir- 
culation grew voluntarily because of these 
manufacturers’ interest in what their type 
of dealers were promoting and because of 
their interest in the advertising of other 
factories. Now after 25 years, it repre- 
sents that 25 percent of the furniture in- 
dustry that produces 62 percent of all fur- 
niture made, on a dollar volume basis. 





FURNITURE AGE SUBSCRIBER RATINGS 


$100,000 to $1,000,000 and up oe 28.5% 
$50,000 to $100,000 seitetedtekehewees 41.0% 
$25,000 to $50,000 ....... ais esse 22.38% 
$10,000 to $25,000 . sounonenes 08.2% 


Average Rating All Furniture Age Dealers $86,500 











Furniture Age shows few buyer-subscribers 
because it sells one subscription per store 
in order to obtain the highest buying power 
from the smallest number of subscribers. 
Most buyer-subscribers to Furniture Age 
are furniture buyers fo: department stores 
which will not buy trade publications for 
all departments, so such buyers must pay 
for their favorite business papers out of 
pocket. Most of the 654 department stores 
handling furniture, however, do permit buy- 
ers to order business papers at store ex- 
pense. 

One copy of Furniture Age per store serves 
the same purpose as individual copies sold 
to various buyers in each store because the 
publication is of interest to all departments 
and is widely circulated, even among the 
salesmen on the floor and the office 
personnel. 

This method of covering the major outlets 
for home furnishings represents the most 
economical advertising possible to cover 
this great market for homewares. Those 
publications that duplicate their dealer cir- 
culation by selling individual buyers and 
salesmen have a higher rate but actually 
represent a smaller buying power because 


FURNITURE AGE 


} SHED MONTHL r by 
4753 N. Broadway 
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Furniture Age covers more of the major 
outlets for home furnishings than any other 
publication in its field. 


HUGE POSTWAR SALES 

Furniture Age invites your thorough and 
careful investigation of its $600,000,000 
market for furniture, floor coverings, dec- 
orative fabrics, bedding, appliances, radios, 
stoves, ranges, chinaware, lamps, mirrors, 
pictures, cedar chests, baby carriages, car- 
pet sweepers, vacuum cleaners, phonograph 
records, clocks, aluminum ware, sheets and 
blankets, and even pianos and sewing ma- 
chines. And for future sale dealers are 
considering portable houses, home freez- 
ers, bicycles, automobile tires, walkie-talk- 
ies, television and electric razors. 


WHAT FURNITURE AGE DEALERS 
WILL SELL IN POSTWAR YEARS 


A questionnaire to all dealer subscribers of 
Furniture Age inquiring what items they 
will stock when they are all available 
again, shows the following postwar items 
will be handled by the following percent- 
ages of Furniture Age dealer-subscribers: 
Per cent Per cent 
.. 100 . 58 


Furniture Gift Goods 


Floor Coverings ..... 98 Electric Stoves so0e 
DORE coccccccesee UE Clocks seae Oe 
DE Kcnccennbaanad 92 House Furnis hings ~. 54 
Nursery Furniture.... 89 Pictures baw sooo 
BOS cccccacesnveve RS Coal Stoves .. 48 
Kitchen F urniture we Kitchen Cabinets 45 
Electric Refrigerators. 82 Chinaware .. 42 
Electric Washers .... 80 Phonograph Records... 41 
Carpet Sweepers .... 78 Kitchen Sinks .. 22 
Cedar Chests ........ 78 Luggage ........ -. 20 
Ce GE. scccesavie We Wall Paper | 
Baby Carriages .. 1% Paints ... = 
ORREEND  ccccccrcces 74 Office Furniture 13 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 72 Sewing Machines 10 
Gas Ranges ......... 65 Pianos ..... e< 6 


During the four years of war, the govern- 
ment urged all Americans not to buy any- 
thing they didn’t need—to buy War Bonds 
instead. In addition, most furniture manu- 
facturers were engaged in war-work like 
in all other industries. These combined 
factors have created a tremendous pent-up 
urge as well as a terrific need for home 
furnishings. With the coming construction 
of 10,000,000 postwar homes, it is easy to 
see that manufacturers of furniture, appli- 
ances and everything that goes into the 
home, will be busy for years to come filling 
this need. 

Therefore, the outlook for the furniture and 
home appliance field in the immediate years 
is exceptionally good. 

And, the way to go after this billion dollar 
business is through Furniture Age, the only 
national magazine that reaches the top- 
flight stores that do two-thirds of all the 
home furnishings business. These are the 
stores that sell to over 15,000,000 homes. 
Include Furniture Age in your postwar 
selling plans. You can do a big selling 
job on Furniture * impressive, big 
page size, 1044"x14% 


MPANY 


Chicago 40, lll 
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At the close of 1944, natural and 
manufactured gas utility companies 
were serving 19,775,000 customers, an 
all-time high and an increase of 380,- 
000 over 1943. Almost 9,000 cities and 
towns with population of 86 million 
now enjoy gas utility service. There 
are 10,634,000 manufactured gas cus- 
tomers; 9,141,000 natural gas cus- 
tomers. 

The industry’s 1944 revenues, accord- 
ing to Gas Age, amounted to $1,130,- 
366,000, also an all-time high. Of this 
total, residential (including house- 
heating) revenues were $706,872,000, 
and industrial-commercial, $414,957,000, 
with the balance from miscellaneous 
customers. 


Manufactured Gas 


Sales of manufactured (including 
mixed) gas in 1944 for residential pur- 
poses were 306,765 million cubic feet, 
a gain of 4.5 per cent over 1943. Sales 
for industrial and commercial purposes 
rose from 167,636 million cubic feet in 
1943 to 176,423 million cubic feet in 
1944. 


Natural Gas 


Sales of natural gas for residential 
purposes rose 10.6 per cent in 1944 to 
567,417 million cubic feet; industrial- 
commercial sales gained 4.7 per cent to 
1,182,544 million cubic feet. In addi- 
tion, some 388,604 million cubic feet of 
natural gas were used for generation 
of electric power, an increase of 29.7 
per cent. 

Gas Age reports that total produc- 
tion of natural gas in 1944, including 
large amounts used for manufacture 
of carbon black and for field uses, was 
almost 4 trillion cubic feet. 


Appliance Sales 

Because of war restrictions, the rela- 
tively few appliances manufactured in 
1944 were largely allocated to housing 
projects, necessary replacements, mili- 
tary and naval installations, etc. About 
500,000 gas cooking stoves were made, 
compared to peak production of 2,400,- 
000 in 1941. Only 500,000 gas heating 
stoves were produced, compared to 
about 1,500,000 in 1941. However, in- 
ventories of these two appliances were 
sufficiently large by mid-1945 to allow 
cessation of rationing as of July 31. 

No gas refrigerators were made in 
1944, but production was resumed July 
2, 1945, and limited stocks are expected 
for civilian purchase in the autumn. 
Approximately 13,000 warm air gas- 
fired furnaces were built in 1944, as 
were a limited number of gas water 
heaters. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Since April, 1942, the liquefied petro- 

leum gas industry (“bottled gas” or 

“tank gas”) has been frozen by WPB 
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Number of Gas Companies 


Classified According to Kind of Gas Supplied; also Number of Cities and Towy 





Served as of Dec. 31, 1944 
By-Product 
Coke Oven Plants Number 
Butace --—-------- Holding of Cities 
Manu- an Owned Not and and Towng 
factured Natural Propane Combined by Owned by Operat- Served 
Gas Gas Gas Gas Gas Co. Gas Co. ing with Gas 
Alabaima. 4 5 1 2 4 4] 
Arizona ‘ 1 9 2 1 35 
Arkansas..... : 1 9 121 
California 6 7 4 1 2 585 
Colorado 3 9 1 1 1 47 
Connecticut 13 oe ] 1 78 
Delaware 4 es 15 l4 
Dist. of Columbia 1 os 2 : 1 
blorida 5 1 3 1 35 
Ceorgia 4 1 2 1 27 
Idaho 1 1 
Illinois 6 21 2 9 4 5 15 360 
Indiana 6 41 2 4 2 3 232 
Iowa 11 7 1 6 : 2 121 
Kansas 57 1 , : 405 
Kentucky 29 ; 2 1 : l 142 
Louisiana 42 ‘ ‘ : 2 193 
Maine , : 6 1 ‘ 1 a4 
Maryland 4 2 1 2 1 53 
Massachusetts 45 ° 2 2 10 217 
Michigan. . ‘ 8 3 ] 4 2 3 280 
Minnesota. . 4 8 5 3 1 2 2 7 
Mississippi. . ‘ : 13 ‘ ‘ : 63 
Missouri 2 22 2 4 i 1 1 185 
Montana - ean ‘ 1! , 1 . 61 
Nebraska l 2 2 2 62 
Nevada. . 1 1 , 3 
New Hampshire. . 5 , . 23 
New Jersey eure 10 2 1 1 7 428 
New Mexico ; 10 2 ; 36 
New York.. 13 30 1 10 6 2 36 615 
North Carolina 5 1 1 44 
North Dakota.. 3 1 , 2 
i cscaces ; 6 62 2 4 7 1 791 
Oklahoma..... , 78 ‘ 376 
Oregon ak 1 6 1 1 96 
Pennsylvania. .. 36 72 3 3 12 5 1,226 
Rhode Island. . 5 i 1 2 
South Carolina. 7 2 1 1 Is 
South Dakota ] 5 2 ! , 2! 
Tennessee. speabae 4 4 3 1 b | mi 
.. : : . 83 1 2 2 3 163 
Utah miata - l 2 ‘l 
Vermont 5 12 
Virginia 1! 1 2 3 57 
Washington 6 7 43 
West Virginia. . 3 58 , 3 3 387 
Wisconsin... ‘ 21 3 2 2 165 
Wyoming...... ; 11 36 
Hawaii ‘ 2 é 
Philippine Islands 1 s 
Puerto Rico ; 2 3 
Total ‘ 294 723 70 76 31 53 114 8738 
Alberta 10 0 
British Columbia 3 1 1 . 
Manitoba 2 l é 
New Brunswick l 2 le 
Nova Scotia l 1 me 
Ontario 14 15 1 l 2 2 vl 
Quebec 3 1 l . 
Saskatchewan 1 . a 
Total.. 24 29 l 1 3 4 20 





*Indicates number of companies serving more than one type of gas. 


—Brown’s Directory of American Gas Compo” 
4 i te pie 





Limitation Order L-86, administered by customers are now served by LP-G# 
PAW. This order prohibits the installa- including suburban homes, farms, ™ 
tion of equipment except for purposes dustrial and commercial establishme"™ 
vital to the war, with some minor ex- According to LP-Gas, the war ‘as 
ceptions. accelerated a trend to propane (% 

Despite this limitation and a serious tled gas) away from butane (tank £*' 
shortage of tank cars which had been and this may continue post-war, wher 
diverted to carrying LP-Gas for the the industry expects to add at les 
aviation gasoline and synthetic rubber 500,000 new customers an! ually f 
programs, the industry increased its several years. Conservative predictio™ 
1944 sales by 16 per cent, reaching an indicate that LP-Gas will serve at sens 
all-time high in marketed production 5,000,000 of the 15,000,000 homes ™ 
of 785,000,000 gallons. Some 2,000,000 connected to city gas main: 
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Manufactured Gas Industry in 1944 


% Gain 





1944 Over 
(000) 1943 
Customers x 
POUROREESD ccccccccccoses 9,797 1.7 
House Heating ........ 399 
Industrial and Commer- 

CE cudadhwdbbaeteenee 429 0.9 
Miscellaneous ...... 9 : 

TOE 240440400860 0008 10,634 1.6 

Gas Sales (Mcf) 

POMMOSCIS cccccccccccesce 221,648 5. 
House Heating ........ 85,117 1.2 
Industrial and Commer- 

Ce nwtstieetesscuanes 176,423 5.2 
Miscellaneous ........«.. 4,057 5.3 

Teese wcescccvcenscace 487,245 4.8 

Revenue (Dollars) 
EOD casdseseeeues 288,280 5.6 
House Heating ........ 95,640 2.4 
Industrial and Commer- 
GEE cccccceccesccccecs 101,318 5.3 
Miscellar Mee soos neteh a 2,390 8.0 
TEE. vevacudukaxenesa 447,628 5.1 
imerican Gas Assn. 
Trends 
Conditions continue to favor gas as 


a fuel, especially for house-heating fol- 
lowing the unhappy experience of many 
homes with coal and oil during the war. 
Unprecedented war demands for petro- 
leum products have caused some 
ng sone to predict that fuel oil may 
be allocated exclusively to non-station- 
ary applications in the future; rising 
prices for coal and oil have placed gas 
in a much more favorable competitive 
position. Today more homes are heated 
by gas than oil. 

The gas industry is planning expan- 
sion of production and distribution fa- 
cilities. The FPC recently reported 
that more than a quarter-billion dollars 
will be spent for such purposes by 


May, 1946. Other large projects are 
expected after Japan is defeated. 

The gas industry, both city and rural, 
is also stepping up its advertising and 
promotional activities. The dominant 
cooking fuel, gas, is now used in some 
20,000,000 kitchens. Most recent pro- 


motional development is the “New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen,” a program to 
coordinate all kitchen equipment so 


that American home makers may pur- 
chase a complete package, or may mod- 
ernize with one unit at a time. Gas 


ranges built to “CP” standards are 
featured. 
The American Gas Association has 


embarked on a $1,400,000 annual re- 
search and promotional program, of 
which more than $800,000 will be spent 
for national advertising. 

The Liquefied Petroleum Gas Asso- 
ciation has voted to expand its activi- 
ties and is attracting more members 
among smaller dealers, with the even- 
tual objective of national advertising. 
It has been conducting a publicity cam- 
paign in rural newspapers and radio 
stations, and in farm magazines. 


Associations 
American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York. 
Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 
Independent Natural Gas 
America, Oklahoma City. 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 11 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Assn. of 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face, 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park Pl, New 
York 7. Published by American Gas Jour- 
nal, Inc. Est. 1859 Subscription, $2. Trim 
Size, 844x11% Type page 7x10 Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 25th. Cash dis- 
counts, 2%. Circulation, 1,871; (gross), 
-246. Gas companies and executives, 
206; supts., engineers and mers., 772; 
=o! yes, 99; mfrs., 94; others, 405. 
ate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 30.00 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 
Star ird color, $25; bleed, $10 
— 





@ 


Ab? 





Butane-Propane News, 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles, 14, Calif. Published by 
Western Business Papers, Inc. Est. 1939. 
Subs ption, $1.50 Trim size, 554x7% 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published 25th pre- 
cedir Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
count 15-0. Circulation, 3,502; (gross), 
3.804 Liquefied petroleum gas distrib- 
utors and appliance dealers, 2,234; mers.., 


455; fuel producers, 316; others, 613. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 125.00 75.00 45.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color, $35; bleed, $10. 





Catalog Butane-Propane Appliances & 
Equipment, 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 
14, Calif. Published by Western Business 
Papers, Inc. Est. 1942 Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published an- 
nually. Forms close Nov. 3Cth. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 7,000. Rates 
—l page, $200; 2 pages, $150 per page; 4 
pages, $130 per page 


Gas, 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 14, 
Calif. Published by Western Business 
Papers, Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x19. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 N.LA.A. statement on 
request. Circulation, 2,557; (gross), 
2,905. Gas companies and executives, 
646; supts., engineers and mgrs. and as- 
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% Gain 
1944 Over 
(000) 1943 
Customers 
Domestic (Incl. House 
Ne errr 8,463 2.2 
Industrial and Commer- 
Ce . vc ctcneveseeesesee 676 4.1 
Miscellaneous ......... 2 alot 
.. Meer ererryT Terry 9,141 2.3 
Gas Sales (Mcf) 
Domestic (Incl. House 
PROGR) . cicncvecsese 567,417 10.6 
Industrial and Commer- 
Ere 1,182,544 
Electric Generation 388,604 29.7 
Total Commercial In- 
dustrial and Electric 
Generation .......+++. 1,571,148 9.9 
Miscellaneous .......... 50,641 13.5 
J ee ee 2,189,206 10.2 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Incl. House 
OO Ore 362,952 7.3 
Industrial and Commer- 
OE bs0-000006000080000 313,639 4.8 
Miscellaneous .......e.0-. 6,147 6.5 
TOE: ocseaseesaniancan 682,738 6.1 
sistants, 829; employes, 350; mfrs., 300; 
others, 297. ates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 
6 125.00 75.00 55.00 
12 110.00 65.00 45.00 
Standard color (red), $30; bleed, $15. 





@ 


Gas Age, 9 
— a. 
Inc, 
size, 


@ 


E. 38th St., New York, 16, 
Published by Robbins Pub. Co., 
Est. 1883. Subscription, $3. Trim 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished alternate Thurs. Forms close 10 
days preceding. N.I.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts. none. Circu- 
lation, 4,805; (gross), 5,267. Gas com- 
panies and their general officials, 1,202; 
supts., engineers and mers., 2,152; other 


employes, 547; mfrs., 347; others, 561. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page Page 

1 $160.00 $ 96.00 $ 60.00 

6 128.00 76.00 40.00 

13 116.00 64.00 38.00 

00 32.00 


26 100.00 58. 
Standard color, $30: bleed, $20. 





Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 BE. 38th 
St., New York, 16, N. Y. Published by 


Robbins Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1929. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 10,000. Rates Jan., 1946— 
Times 1 Page \% Page 1% Page 
1 $300.00 $175.00 $120.00 
6 250.00 150.00 110.00 
200.00 125.00 100.00 


spread, $70; bleed, $30. 


Industrial Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York, 
16, N. Y. Published by Robbins Pub. Co., 


12 
Stance lard red, $50; 

















Inc. Est. 1923. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, éx11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation 10,737 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
3 130.00 80.00 45.00 

100.00 65.00 40.00 


Color, $50; spread, $85; bleed, $30. 





LP-Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York, 16, N. Y. 


Published by Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1941. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th pre- 
ceding. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $165.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 

6 130.00 100.00 56.00 
12 100.00 85.00 50.00 
Standard color (red) rate, $35; bleed 
rate, $20. 


Public Utilities Fortnightly (See ELEC- 
TRICAL). 
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Grain and Grain Products 





The principal grain crops of the 
United States average over five billion 
bushels annually, with corn accounting 
for almost one-half. Other grains in 
millions of bushels: Wheat, 708; oats, 
870; barley, 276; rice, 52; rye, 39; flax- 
seed, 20; buckwheat, 6; grain sorghums, 
83; alfalfa seed, 1.4; clover seed, 3.4; 
timothy seed, 1.4; lespedeza (Ibs.), 139; 


beans (100-lb.), bags, 13.9; soybeans, 
87.4. 
The average annual value of these 


grains is in excess of one billion dol- 
lars, but in 1942, the sum was $1,791,- 
494,000, highest in the history of the 


country, with the first half of 1943 
showing a further increase. The 1942 
figures: Wheat, $836,570,000; rye, 
$16,707,000; corn, $480,368,000; oats, 


$111,187,000; barley, $91,902,000; soy- 
beans, $231,349,000; hay, $115,313,000. 
These are cash values, exclusive of 
grains consumed on farms. 


Country Grain Elevators 


The major portion of grains raised 
makes its initial entry into channels of 
commerce through country grain ele- 
vators located strategically near grow- 
ing areas. The 1939 census reported 
9,070 country elevators, with sales of 
$702,396,000, a gain of 17 per cent over 
1935, but 29 per cent below the peak 
year of 1929. There were 3,021 pro- 
prietors, with 21,136 employes who 
drew $20,206,000. 

The total number was divided as fol- 
lows: Independent, 3,188; line, 4,041; 
cooperative, 1,841. About 58 per cent, 
5,244 were situated in the great grain- 
growing states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

In order to keep the elevators lo- 
cated at country stations in operation 
beyond the heavy crop-moving season, 
and because of their close contact with 
farmer patrons, operators have devel- 
oped a side-line business which in many 
cases exceeds their grain business in 
volume. 

Custom grinding and mixing of feeds 
has become a major sideline and ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the country 
elevators are equipped with feed grind- 
ers and mixers for grinding and mix- 
ing farmers’ grain and manufacturing 
private brand feeds. 


Terminal Grain Elevators 


There are 884 terminal elevators of 
from 100,000 to 15,000,000 bu. capacity 
located at terminal and primary mar- 
kets, such as Baltimore, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Toledo, Wichita, 
etc. These elevators receive grain in 
ear lots and cargoes from country ele- 
vators and other terminal elevators for 
cleaning, conditioning, storing, and 
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Production of Flour in 1944 

Average dally Average Average 

| Average Wheat Poetastien 24-hour pounds pounds 

wane | _ of ground =| Wheat flour| Offal cnet fleer 2/ RP 4 Apr 

ck 

aille )/ (eneke) | (tons) (sacks) | of flour | of flour 

ee 9% 548,236,816 | 236,369,431 | 4,721,829 1,141,338 =| 13%2 | 40,0 
Kansas... ° RB 86,069,072 36, 926,337| 749,543 164,448 139.8 | 40.¢ 
New York.......+ 28 67,872,288 | 29,890,941| 546,841 | 114,173 | 136.2 36.6 
Minnesota...... ‘ft 40 67,043,135 | 29,126,485| 568,638 122,108 | 138.1 39.1 
Missourt........ 52 44,060,060 | 18,925,334| 380,048 | 97,534 | 139.7 40.2 
> eeiaateates 3 35,216,113} 14,896,987; 316,715 | 73,185 | 1.6 | 42.5 
Illinois........ % 30,784,664 | 13,269,970) 266,242 | 65,989 139.2, 40.1 
Washington. ..... 17 27,745,844 12,192,341} 233,29) 48,872 136.5 | 38.3 
Oklahoma....... ‘ 3 25,213,199} 10,869,652| 220,14 | 42,699 139.2 | 49.5 
Siiictoness 66 21,627,314 9,210,660! 187,339 51,7%5 | 0.9 | 40.1 
<i ae 17 15,013,699 6,637,907} 120,926 29,684 135.7 | 36.4 
Nobraska........ 5) Ue o6 9130 | 6,236, 526 129, 740 | 26,518 140.9 | 41.6 
California...... 10 10,676, 575 4,724,980 90,336 | 18,643 135.6 | 38.2 
DERsccceccccese 9 9,675,669 4,110,710 86, 950 | 19,001 141.2 42.3 
Tennesses....... 48 9,600,734 3,989,699; 91,151 28,707 las. 45.7 
Kentucky...... 60 «| «8,227,696 3,431, 72h 78,115 21,944 43.9 45.5 
Indiana......... 46 8,078,856 3,404,370 73,895 27,191 142.4 43.4 
Michigan........ 7 7,988,777 3,308,484 7,303 19,29 | 4s.9 | 44.9 
North Dakota... | 10 «=| 7,387,773|  3,143,361| 66,030 17,140 41.0 42.0 
Colorado......+. 1s |sCsé6, 955,998 3,063,087 56,305 14,351 | 136.3 %6.8 
wontans......... 16 6,714,209 2,946,559 55,450 18,339 136.7 37.6 
deta | 1.8 | 6,528,306}  2,900,538| 53,466 | 12,159 135.0 6.9 
Virginia........ ™% 6,600,428 2,772,204 59; 320 21,710 u2.9 | ie 
Wisconsin....... 7 4,861,389 2,120,011 41,153 8,353 138.2 39.0 
North Carclins.. | 33 3,575,160 | 1,500,964 32,542 1099 || 1A | Bos 
sekiiniecs u 3,405,113 1,485,754 | 28,686 8,608 | 137.5 | 3806 
Pennsylvania 7s 3,537,468 1,464, 329 32, 920 | 20,738 Us-9 45.0 
Maryland......,. 23 2,288,539 9633178 19,290 8,957 42.6 | 40.1 
ee et 10 1,449,846 610,562 12,926 | 4,765 42.5 | 42.3 
South Carolina.. | a yim 235,411 §,211 2,363 144.8 | 44.3 
Nest Virginia... | 10 $21,196 213,349 4,932 | 3,398 46.6 46.2 
Other States 2/. 29 4,308,424 1,607,017) 39,207 | 14,021 43.1 | 43.4 











)/ The "Average quaber of aills" used represents 1/12 of the total number of monthly reports received 


during the 12 months period. 


The number actually reporting each month ranged from 975 to 1,020. 


2/ Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arisona, 4; Delaware, 9 District of Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi,1; 


New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 3; South Dakota, 3; and 


» & 
Bureau of the Census 





shipment tp. other elevators and proces- 
sors for export or delivery on futures 
contracts. These elevators are of slip 
form reinforced concrete construction. 
All equipment is driven by individual 
motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal ele- 
vators have as many as 125 motors of 
all sizes up to 200-h.p. and miles of 
elevator and conveyor belting and 
equipment includes scales, car dumpers, 
marine legs, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, conveyor 
trippers and such refinements as dust 
collection systems, temperature record- 
ing and control, anti-friction bearings. 
and pressure lubrication. 

There are 114 designers and contrac- 
tors specializing in the design and con- 
struction of grain elevators of various 
types, Grain & Feed Journals reports. 

There are 554 grain receivers, track 
buyers, and brokers in the various 
grain markets who buy or sell grain 
for others on a commission or broker- 
age basis. At 21 of these markets, well 
organized Grain Exchanges or Boards 
of Trade maintain active markets for 
all grains, feeds and seeds. 


Feed 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,383 manufacturers of prepared 
feeds for animals and fowls, with pro- 
duction valued at $401,880,000, a slight 
decline from 1937. Salaried personnel 


numbered 3,541, with salaries of $8,- 
312,800, while there were 15,401 wage 
earners who drew $16,253,000. Cost of 
materials, supplies, fuel and purchased 
electric energy was $302,640,000 and 
the value added by manufacture, $99,- 
240,000, a gain of 29.4 per cent over 
1937. 

The value of prepared feeds pro- 
duced in 1939 was $445,426,000, of 
which $344,456,000 was produced in the 
industry and $100,970,000 was produced 
in other industries. Dog and cat food 
was the leading item, $33,467,000. 

Mineral feeds accounted for $7,750, 
000 and alfalfa meal, $8,083,000, the 
quantities being 307,700 and 419,100 
tons, respectively. 

There were 72 establishments en- 
gaged in rice cleaning and polishing in 
1939, the value of their products de- 
clining 9.6 per cent to $42,363,350, but 
the value added by manufacture jump- 
ing 6.5 per cent to $8,560,700. 


Manufacturers of feed spent $4,809,- 
700 in 1939 for plant and equipment, 


while rice cleaning  establis!:ments 
spent $319,600. 
E ts, I t 
=Xporis, imports 
agri- 


Though the export market f 
cultural products was genera de- 


pressed in 1940 as a result of t! war, 
exports -of corn increased from $19 
802,000 to $25,657,000. Wheat, on the 


other hand, took a nosedive from $36, 
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GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 














‘7 AND PROCESSOR w& 


\cknowledged as the leading trade magazine in 
the milling, grain processing, and feed section of 
the food AMERICAN MILLER and 


PROCESSOR provides the advertiser with sub- 


industry, 


scribers in production plants engaged in— 


MINERALIZING 

OATS MILLING 

OIL SEED EXTRACTING 

PACKAGING 

PREPARED FLOUR 

RICE MILLING 

RYE MILLING 

SEED PROCESSING 

SELF-RISING FLOUR 

SOYBEAN PROCESSING 

SPICE GRINDING 

STARCH PROCESSING 

SUGAR REFINING 

SWEET POTATO 
PROCESSING 

WAREHOUSING 


BARLEY PEARLING 
BEET PROCESSING 
BOTTLING 
BREWING 
BUCKWHEAT MILLING 
CEREAL BREAKFAST 

FOODS 
CORN PROCESSING 
DISTILLING 
DRUG MILLING 
FEED MANUFACTURING 
FLOUR MILLING 
FOOD COMPRESSING 
FOOD DEHYDRATION 
GRAIN STORAGE 
MALTING 

Established in 1873. AMERICAN MILLER and 
PROCESSOR now combines in one monthly maga- 
zine eight former publications circulated in this 
It is the only ABC 


trade paper circulated exclusively in the milling, 


section of the food industry. 


grain processing, and feed field. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 
\MERICAN MILLER and PROCESSOR directs 


its editorial policy to educational articles designed 
to improve methods and operations in milling, grain 
processing, and feed plants. At least 40% of space 
in each issue is devoted to editorials, diagrams, 
flowsheets, and illustrations pertaining to problems 
in its particular field. Special features include 
“Summing up,” giving latest news of developments 


—HORIZONTAL COVERAGE OF THE PROCESSORS 


OF FEED, GRAIN, AND ALLIED 
FOOD INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 


aD 


interesting to production executives, “Trade Gos- 
sip,” “Changes,” cartoon “Oddities,” “Reports,” 
and “Trends.” 


CIRCULATION 


Total net paid circulation shown by ABC Pub- 
lisher’s Statement of June 30, 1945, was 6,156. 
This comprised 3,380 plants, 785 managers and 
production executives, 871 engineers, chemists, etc., 
and 1,120 miscellaneous unclassified subscribers 
connected with milling and processing. There was 
a substantial upward trend in paid subscriptions 
since that statement. Interested advertisers are re- 
quested to write for latest statement. 


A survey of sales possibilities in the milling, 
grain processing, and feed field is available. Ask 
for “TODAY and TOMORROW?” and othér infor- 
mation on the sales of your equipment, supplies, or 
services to this huge section of the food industry. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIBER SERVICES 
ROLL CALL issue: Each January. 


one-half times usual amount of editorial and ad- 


Two and 


vertising matter; maintains 40% editorial—60% 
advertising ratio. Permanent nature of contents 


makes it a yearly reference book. 
INSECT CONTROL issue: Each April. Special 
articles and advertisements explain pests and their 


extermination through use of fumigants and insecti- 
cides with dispensing equipment. 


POWER and TRANSMISSION issue: Each May. 


Tells of new developments and methods. 


CONVENTION issue: Each July. Reports in- 


dustry conventions and meetings. 


AMERICAN MILLER & Processor 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


NATIONAL MILLER PUBLICATIONS 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


New York Office: 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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815,000 to $11,206,000. The value of 
wheat flour increased from $16,950,000 
to $21,485,000, though only two-thirds 
of this was milled wholly from U. S. 
wheat. 


Imports of wheat were about the 
same as in 1939, $6,000,000, but im- 
ports of oats increased from $1,506,000 
to $4,465,000. Total exports of grains 
and preparations amounted to $76,365,- 
000, imports, $14,416,000. 


Exports of wheat in 1944 were 10,- 
029,000 bushels, valued at $16,305,000. 
Exports of corn were 10,231,000 bushels 
worth $14,564,000. 


Exports of wheat flour reached an all- 
time high of 16,916,000 barrels, valued 
at $59,825,000. These figures include 
lend-lease. 

Imports of wheat for milling and ex- 
port in 1944 also climbed to a new peak 
of 121,328,000 bushels. This compared 
with 58,554,000 bushels in 1943. 


Flour Milling 


So unpredictable are the combined 
demands of the United Nations on the 
United States for wheat flour and other 
milled products that it is impossible to 
forecast production during the 1945-46 
crop years and for subsequent periods. 
At present production of commercial 
wheat flour milled in the United States 
approximates 110,000,000 barrels of 
196 lbs. each. 

While 1944 production was 3 per cent 
above 1943, the first five months of 1945 
witnessed a further increase of 11 per 
cent over the comparable 1944 period. 

At the same time the feed manufac- 
turing branch of the milling industry 
is being called upon for vast extra ton- 
nages of mixed feed to produce the 
milk, meat and eggs which the United 
States is forced to ship abroad. 


Aside from the increase in produc- 
tion the outstanding characteristic of 
the flour milling industry is the rap- 
idly accelerating production of “en- 
riched flour.” 


The “Food for Victory” program of 
the National Defense Council includes 
ever increasing emphasis on a widen- 
ing use of enriched flour to keep Amer- 
ica strong. The official standard and 
definition for enriched flour issued by 
F.D.A. provides that the product con- 
form to the standard and definition for 


white flour and in addition must con- 
tain the following milligrams per 
pound: 
Mini Maxi 
mur mum 
Thiamine 2.0 2.5 
Niacin 16.0 20.0 
Iron Seese ‘ 13.0 . F 
Riboflavin . 1.2 1.5 
Calcium®*® 00.0 625.0 
Vitamin D* (U.S.P. units) 250.0 1,000.0 
*Optional 
These standards were effective Oct. 


1, 1943. 
For each of the last six calendar 
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AUDAMBE ccccseccces : j 
Arizona 
Arkansas oe - 
California ... aveers i 2,024 
0 errr 147 y 
Connecticut 

Delaware . : eb eenene l 
Dist. of Col. ; 
FPlorid@ ....0- seseencese 2 
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*\Withheld to avoid disclosure 


—1939 Census of Business 





years commercial flour production has 
increased by at least 1,000,000 barrels 
over the preceding year. Flour produc- 
tion and per capita consumption of 
flour are steadily increasing. The 
great amount of official publicity which 
is being given to enriched flour is ex- 
pected to stimulate this trend. 

Kansas still is the leading flour pro- 
ducing State, with New York second 
and Minnesota third; the respective 
percentages for these three States are 
15, 13 and 10. Buffalo is the greatest 
flour producing center. Minneapolis 
has been trailing Buffalo for several 
years, 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 2,143 milling establishments. 
with products valued at $649,943,000, a 
decline of 24.1 per cent from 1937. The 
value added by manufacture was $143,- 
881,600, a gain of 7.7 per cent. Wage 
earners numbered 24,771 and salaried 
personnel, 5,548. 

Production was divided as follows in 
1939: 


(000) 
Wheat and prepared flours 
Total barrels ....... 111,368 
Total value ........ $458,498 
White flour, for sale as such 
DE? sscdueasavesesecees : 95,891 
. sere .. $389,028 
Blended, phosphated, self-rising, 
and other prepared flours 
(made in this industry): 
nM. bscecbesseces 9,896 
De VD wicchensinacies $47,608 


Blended, plain: 


DEE sbevens eatvoostienebesa 102 
| ES eer eee $1,657 
Phosphated: 
Dl sedetcnnd édeanekan tke 3,381 
DEE chuieaecdasecocnsnceasene $14,351 
Self-rising: 
DE! cestssedanddenenehe we 5,394 
ba dews deeb 60 emis 2 $24,895 
Other prepared flours (biscuit, 
cake, doughnut, pancake, 
etc.): 
Dn cach ens naseeeneuhaakee 17 
i Liecvdeustbosnetasande) $6,705 
Semolina flour: 
0 Ry ee ee Pee 3,393 
WEN. dédadbuenrenkdceakanete ha $12,880 
Graham and whole-wheat flour: 
Dn -bchhents beat ekdnteenwes 2,187 
WEEE 4600. ¢vdsndvaceneevent beens $8,980 
Rye flour: 
DET: .9656n66%oadG000000000060" 1,430 
EE. = Deuehunseuddunscesckheteons $3,949 
Buckwheat flour: 
i <cie pete te eed eens ee bel 22,639 
WE ededtencetéidecaundieansaeasies $633 
Other flour, except corn flour (rice, 
soybean, etc.): 
DI sscateestdbevevessesebencé 36,042 
WEED ceeccccccccoscencnscsceeece $966 
Pearl barley: 
PEE pac ccccessesedecescéunees 20,381 
WED sacevececeséchececesacesunen $732 
Corn products (other than cereal 
preparations and corn grits and 
hominy for human consumption): 
Flour: 
Barrels (200 pounds) ......... 317 
WED ceescccouserucesccteesscs $908 
Meal: 
Barrels (200 pounds) ......... 7,073 
WE. wheeses seth nendseceneeess $22,596 
Corn grits and flakes for brew- 
ers’ use: 
Tons ( 2,000 pounds) .......... 201 
WD 66.60 beeseees vet ecehsoseet $5,410 
Other corn products: 
DEES. ancbeeckdbachésddbeuseaeaee 5,482 
WE osbencds0ed beeeenencdeees $80 
Bran and middlings: 
are Cheon DOMME? ccccccsseces 4,499 
WH. ceeddbsocdescssencseneseces $91,896 
Feed, screenings, etc.: 
Tons (2,000 pounds) ........... 2,042 
WE 64.0664 ib000 seb s0s006a000008 $48,675 
The Census of Manufactures also 
reported 70 manufacturers of cereal 


preparations valued at $128,383,000, a 


decline of 14.9 per cent from 1937. 
Breakfast foods accounted for $103,- 
471,600. The ready-to-serve variety 


was valued at $67,065,000, that to be 
cooked before serving, $36,406,500. The 
declines from 1937 were 8 and 7 per 
cent, respectively. 

In addition, 78 establishments were 
reported in the field of blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour. 
Their products were valued at $17,894,- 
300, no comparable figures being avail- 
able. 

Expenditures for plant anJ equip- 
ment were reported as follows in 1939: 
Flour and other grain mill products in- 
dustry, $6,371,440; cereal preparations 
industry, $2,095,250; blended and pre- 
pared flour made from purchased flour, 
$154,500. 


Associations 


American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Association of Operative Millers, 516 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Grain & Feed Dealers’ Nationa! As- 
sociation, Merchants Exchange, St 
Louis, Mo. 

Millers’ National Federation, 3( 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Society- of Grain Elevator Superit- 
tendents, 4105 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago. 


» W. 
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GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 





Publications 
Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


hght face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 





GRAIN AND FEED page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
— — 6th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
imerican Feed Trade, 330 So. Wells St., 2,854. Rates— 
‘hicago 6. Published by National Miller Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
oublications. Subscription, $1. Trim 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 
ize, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 6 80.00 50.00 27.50 
ished bimonthly. Forms close 25th pre- 12 70.00 45.00 25.00 
eding. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- gtandara color, $15; bleed, $10. 
ion, 5,000. tates— 
mimes : Page ? ay % Page —— — 
1 130.00 5.00 60.0 Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 32 
6 115.00 75.00 48.00 S La Salle St., Chicago, 4. Published by 
12 100.00 09 00 40.00 Grain and Feed Journals Consolidated, 
mandaré color (red), $50; bleed, $25. Inc. Est. 1898. Subscription, $2. Trim 


size, 9x12. Type page, 74%x10. Published 
. ~ 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. Forms close 10 
ommercial Review, 308 S. W. Stark St.. Gays previous. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
ortland 4, Ore. Published by Commercial Circulation, 6,216. Rates— 

teview, Inc. Est. 1890. Subscription, $3. Times 1 Page ly Page % Page 





frim size, 9%x12%. Type page, 7% x10. e 
ublished Tuesday. Forms close Monday. ; Me rey $ a: +4 $ as ee 

{gency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 12 130.00 67.50 37.50 

Times 1 Page 4 Page % Page 24 120.00 62.00 32.50 
1 $ 40.00 22.50 $ 12.50 

13 27.5 17.31 9.71 

26 21.92 12.12 6.92 Grain and Feed Review, The, 408 S. Third 
§2 18.40 10.38 5.77 St., Minneapolis 15. Published by Man- 


ager Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Subscription, 


! 





, ; ri " 1 3 r age, 10 
Daily Market Reeord, 320 S. 4th St. 7%. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Est. 1880. Sub- Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
scription, $6. Trim size, 11x17%. Type 4.351. Rates— 





page, 104%x16 Published daily except 7; owe %pP LP 
Sunday and holidays. Forms close 2 — ; "sake $ eee ty ayy 
p.m. preceding day. Agency discounts, 6 63.25 38.00 24.75 
15-2. Circulation, 3,053. Rates— 12 57.50 34.50 23.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Standard red, $25. 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 leat ci ———— ee = 
6 80.00 45.00 23.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.00 Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide, 211 W. 
90 60.00 35.00 18.00 Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Published by 
; National Grain Trade Publications. Est. 








os — 1944. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Farmers Elevator Guide, 1011 Lumber Type page, 7x10. Published annually, 
Exchange, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Published April 1. Forms close March 1. Agency 
by James C. Walker. Est. 1905. Sub- discounts, 15- 2. Circulation, 9,130. Rates— 
scription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 1 page, $160; 2 pages, $288; 4 pages, $500; 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close % page, $90; +4 page, $60. Standard red, 
me Ageney discounts, 15-2. Circulation, $25; bleed, 15%. 

4,432. ates— a 


7” 











Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page National Grain Journal, 611 National 
: ‘ee es + 22.50 Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Published by 
§ 6° 70 36 60 20 an Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
- 59 40 34 65 19 80 $1. Type page, 74%4x10. Published 15th. 
Be; -" 5 o.8 Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 

Standard color, $25; bleed, 15%. 15-2. Rates— 
— —__—__—_—___—_—. _ Times : Page 4 Page % Page 
The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 1 100.00 50.00 $ 25.00 
Wis. Published by E ditorial 6 85.00 45.00 22.50 


Servi ice ia Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, 12 75.00 40.00 20.00 
‘2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 


Published 10th. Forms close 25th. mice Journal, The, 339 Carondelet St. 




















\gency discounts, 15-2. Circulation New Orleans 12, La. Published by Fort 
(Sworn), 5.630. Rates— Pi Nat 1807 Gar eae “ +. 
+ ea pes. Est. 1897. Subscription, $5. Trim 
— Fa * Page & Page size, 84%4x1l. Type page, 6%x9. Published 
6 " 9000 ” 50.00 9 rept 25th. Forms close 5bth. Agency dis- 
80.00 tae 37-50 counts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,300. Rates— 
ae dated ; 45.0 = 29.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
_ r ) per page; bleed, 10%. 1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 48.00 
or a ee sap esa 6 135.00 81.00 43.20 
Feed Bax Red Book, 741 N. Milwaukee 12 127.50 76.50 38.80 
pait Milwaukee 2, Wis. Published by Se eee | 
“Aaitorial S ap ¢* Ss s inti - . ‘ 
1. Twn pegs ey 5 ee me — eet sere Re Box $8, Lake Charles, 
eg, | AB Pings gy ips oo sa. *ublishe by American Press Co., 
unt Forms close Oct. 1. Agency dis- ne. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Trim 
- n . 15-2. Circulation, 10,000. Rates size, 8%x11% Type page 7x9% Pub- 
$13 04 Se, $140; 2 or 3 pages, per RaGe, lished 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
page or_more + a og page, $120; Gincountn, 38-9 etna j 
& $75; page, ; Th vin } 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% extra. — 5 onne i ao ? ige 
- 6 77.00 40.0 20. 
ptedstufis, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2. 12 70.00 H+ a+ tin 


Publishe d by the Miller Pub. Co. Est. 
29 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%x atte 
i ype f 9 % F 
irdav 4 page, a 13% . Published Sat Westernews, 827 Grand Ave., Des Moines 
‘ rms close Saturday prece ding. sr epsemnon, St Great Ave, Deo Meknes 


igency disco 4 Yirg ati 
10,220.” — tie Circulation, eed Ass'n. Est. 1939. Controlled. Trim 
~ Bes : phe size, 8% x5%. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
os iF age % Page % Page lished 25th. Forms close ist. Agency 
$132.0( $ 73.00 $ 40.00 discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,800. Rates— 
- 120.00 66.00 36.50 Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
59 110.00 61.00 33.50 1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 20.00 
Stand $90.00 55.00 30.00 6 35.00 20.00 15.00 
Ndar lor 9° ” oe. 
ra color, $25 12 30.00 17.50 12.50 


reed Trade Manual, 330 So. Wells St... ——— a 
neo 6. Published by National Miller FLOUR 











 Ublics ns Est. 1930. Subscription, —__ Sinhaaen 

Tri im size, 6%x8% Type page, 

‘4x74. Published biennially. Agency 

— 9-2 Circulation, 10,000. Rates— 

139-4 J age, $71 veges. + pt Pg Paee, American Miller and Processor, 330 S. 
— es tandard red, $55. Wells St., Chicago. Published by National 
; . Miller Publications, Inc. Est. 1873. 
‘Tain, | rd of Trade, Chicago, 4. Pub- Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11% 
shed by Dean M. Clark. Est. 1936. Sub- Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 


“ription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
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culation, 6,156; (gross), 7,604. Plants, 
3 managers and production execu- 
tives, 785; engineers and chemists, 871; 
others, 1,044. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $195.00 $115.00 $75.00 
6 175.00 105.00 65.00 


12 160.00 90.00 55.00 
Standard color (red), $50; bleed, $25 
extra 

For additional data see page 308. 








Consolidated Grain Milling « Catalog, 330 
S. Wells St., Chicago. Published by Na- 


tional Miller Publications. Est. 1927 
For flour, feed and cereal mill executives 
Trim size, 84x11. Type page, 7x10. 


Published every 3 years—next issue 1945 
Forms close July Ist. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation, 12,000. Rates—1 page, 
$300; 2 pages, $470; 4 pages, $775; addi- 
tional pages, $155 per page. 





Flour & Feed, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee, 2, Wis. Published by Flour & 
Feed Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8x12. Type page, 7%x10 
Published Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 45.00 $ 30.00 
12 70.00 40.00 25.00 
Standard color, $20. 





Milling Production, 118 S. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis, 2, Minn. Published by Miller Pub. 
Co. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 944x12%. Pub- 
lished 2nd Wed. Forms close 2 weeks 
preceding. Agency discounts, none, Cir- 
culation, 7,886. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$130.00 $ 72.00 $ 39.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 





Modern Miller, 175 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4. Published by Modern Miller 
Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, $2.00. Trim 
size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 


lished Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page A Any 
1 $125.00 $70.00 $3 
13 100.00 60.00 30. 90 
26 90.00 50.00 26.00 
§2 80.00 45.00 24.00 


Standard color, $15. 





The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis, 2, Minn. Published by Miller 
Pub. Co. Est. 1873. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 10%x14. Type page, 9%x12%. Pub- 
lished Wednesday. Forms close two 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts, 
none. Circulation, 6,058. Rates 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $72.00 $39.00 
12 120.00 66.00 36.00 
26 110.00 60.00 33.00 
52 100.00 55.00 30. 00 


The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 115 
S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Pub- 
lished by The Miller Publishing Co. Est. 
1910. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 10%x 
14. Type page, 9%x12%. Published an- 
nually. Forms close March ist. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 6,058. Rates 
—l page, $130; 30 inches, $91; % page, 
$72; % page, $39. Standard red, $15; 
bleed, $10. 


Southwestern Miller, Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by 
Sosland Press. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 9%x11%. Published 
Tuesday. Forms close Wednesday pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $80.00 $42.00 

3 135.00 72.00 37.80 
26 105.00 57.50 34.50 
52 75.00 40.00 21.00 


St: and: ard eoler, $15; bleed, $10 





CANADA 


Canadian Milling & Feed (Incorporating 
Feed Journal), University Tower, Mont- 
real. Published by Holliday Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1920. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
2,107. Rates— 





Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
1 $ 60.00 35.00 $ 20.00 

6 50.00 29.00 16.00 
27.00 15.00 


12 45.00 
Color, $20; bleed, 10%. 








Hardware 


(See also Building: Furniture; Industrial Distribution: Farm Operating Equipment) 





The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed retail sales of $973,709,000 for the 
hardware group. Hardware stores, 
numbering 29,147, had volume of $629,- 
276,000, while 10,499 farm implement- 
tractor-hardware dealers handled $344,- 
433,000. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
estimates that sales of retail hardware 
stores in the United States totaled 
$1,025,000,000 in 1944. This volume 
was accomplished by 25,600 stores, as 
compared with a lower volume of $904,- 
000,000 by 26,200 hardware stores op- 
erating in 1943. 

More than 1100 retail hardware 
stores reporting to the Bureau of the 
Census had 1944 volume 10 per cent 
over 1943. An even better gain was en- 
joyed in the first five months of 1945, 
over the same period in 1944, with a 
12 per cent increase reported. 

Stores with 36 per cent of 1939 sales 
gave this breakdown of their volume: 
Hardware, tools, paint, glass, wall- 
paper, 50.5 per cent; farm implements, 
machinery and equipment, 4.5 per cent; 
stoves, ranges, burners, stokers, 5.3 per 
cent; heating and plumbing equipment 


and supplies, 6.2 per cent; lighting, 
electrical supplies (except household 
appliances), 6.6 per cent; furniture, 


floor coverings, draperies, shades, etc., 
2.8 per cent; other home furnishings 
(china, glassware, kitchenware, etc.), 
1.3 per cent; hay, grain, feed, ferti- 
lizers, farm and garden supplies, 1.8 
per cent; seeds, bulbs, and nursery 
stock, 1.2 per cent; building materials, 
roofing, 7.4 per cent; planing-mill prod- 
ucts, cabinet work, 0.4 per cent; coal, 
coke, wood, fuel oil, ice, 0.4 per cent; 


gasoline, oil, grease, 0.6 per cent; 
other, 5.0 per cent. 
Some of the leading lines in 1939 
hardware production: 
No. of Vaiue 
Est (000) 
Hand tools 387 $ 75,290 
Cutlery and edge tool 266 59,924 
Saws see — 18,471 
Files . : ones ; 22 11,294 
Not elsewhere classified 434 154.475 


Major items listed under “Hardware, 
not elsewhere classified” included door 
locks and lock sets, $38,261,000; other 
builders’ hardware, $16,521,000; motor 
vehicle hardware, including lock units, 
$69,233,000; furniture and cabinet hard- 
ware, including locks, $18,881,000; 
hardware not reported by kind, $27,- 
638,000. 


Metal-working files accounted for 
$10,392,000 of 1939 file production, 
6,584,000 dozen being manufactured. 


Saw production was divided as follows: 
Wood-working, $8,173,000; metal-work- 
ing, $6,416,000. 

Production of hand tools was broken 
down as follows: Mechanics’, $40,055,- 
000; household kitchen tools, $3,980,000; 
forks, hoes, rakes, spades, shovels, etc., 
$12,304,000; unclassified, $20,892,000. 
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Production of cutlery and edge tools 
contained these major items: Razors, 
dry-shavers and razor blades, $22,497,- 
000; safety-razor blades, $17,109,000; 
table cutlery (not incliffding sterling 
silver or plated), $4,936,000; scissors, 
shears and snips, $6,680,000. The num- 
ber of safety razor blades produced was 
1,905,770,000; of safety razors, 10,457,- 
000; dry shavers, 747,490. 

Hardware manufacturers represent- 
ing 92 per cent of the 1939 production 
spent $7,282,000 for new plant and 
equipment, this total being divided as 
follows: New construction or major 
alterations of buildings and other fixed 


plant and structures, $854,700; new 
machinery and operating equipment, 
$5,747,000; plant and equipment, ac- 


quired in a used condition, $680,000. 


Distribution channels were outlined 
as follows by the 1939 Census c! 
Business: 





Per 
Cent of 
$(000) Total 
Through manufacturers’ own 
wholesale branches vee Eanes 5.9 
To others 
Wholesalers and jobbers. .143,336 46.6 
To retailers . e ~eee 56,225 18 
Sales to users and consumers: 
Industrial users ee+- 88,310 28.7 
Consumers at retail....... 1,264 0.4 
Total distributed sales....307,418 99.9 
The 1939 census reported 772 whole- 


salers handling a general line of hard- 
ware, with sales of $539,374,000. This 
was a gain of 26.6 per cent in number, 
and 39.4 per cent in sales, over 1935. 
These wholesalers were operated by 
217 proprietors. They had 35,442 em- 
ployes, to whom they paid $58,281,000. 
Inventories at the end of 1939—stocks 
of merchandise on hand for sale, cost 
value amounted to $134,747,000, 
equivalent to about 16 weeks’ sales. 
End-of-year inventories were valued at 
25.0 per cent of net sales in 1939, com- 
pared with 25.2 per cent in 1935 and 
23.9 per cent in 1939. 


Houses with industrial departments 
numbered 409 and handled 73.6 per cent 
of the total sales. 


Specialty lines of naidware were 
handled by an additional 571 establish- 
ments in 1939. They had sales of $52,- 
460,000, bringing total wholesale hard- 
ware volume up to $592,000,000. 


The Hardware Age Verified List con- 
tained names of 489 wholesalers in 
1944. They were capitalized at $266,- 
583,000. Number of traveling sales- 
men was 6,900. Distribution of whole- 
salers by states: 


Alabama 16 Nebraska 

Arizona 2 New Hampshire 2 
Arkansas .. 6 New Jersey 9 
California eseees 19 New Mexico 5 
Colorado 6 New York ow 
Connecticut .. 6 North Carolina .. 10 
Delaware .. 1 North Dakota | 
Dist. of Columbia Ohio . 14 


Florida .......... 8 Oklahoma 

Georgia . . 14 Oregon os 

Idaho .. 3 Pennsylvania 4] 
Th. sevsvewees 19 Rhode Island 
Indiana . . 8 South Carolin 
lowa .... % South Dakota 
Kansas .. i Tennessee 
Kentucky 10 TORSO cccccce 
Louisiana 10 Utah 

Maine .. % Vermont 

Marvland 13 Virginia 4 
Massachusetts 12 Washington 
Michigan ........ 12 West Virginia 
Minnesota . 5 Wisconsin 
Mississippi sy - 
Missouri ..... 9 Total ... 48 
Montana : s 


The term “hardware store” requires 
revision in keeping with the modern 
character of this retail outlet as once 
this type of store was exclusively re- 
served for men and mechanics, but now 


it is a departmentalized community 
headquarters serving both men and 
women. 


The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of 1939 sales of 
exclusive hardware dealers: 





sales 
Stores (000) 
Alabama : ahi 297 $ 8,431 
BE” Sade tvecessaseeseans 48 3,123 
BD édénneancédetsenier 236 6,436 
Tn vscbnaie we omen we 1,262 38,436 
Colorado ..... errr: 236 5,000 
Connecticut 298 8,791 
DEL acdc echoes eucdcane 48 1,007 
Dist. of Columbia.......... 98 2,497 
Dt citneknahewawses ews $33 11,212 
SD. weeeceeceenee en 387 12,274 
ED inthe ed dinie te ah oie ® ‘eae ae 4,005 
ED, es6oncevnnacseseceoan 2,151 34,977 
DE sos cendesenneneeeees &76 16,43 
PT on 666.0kedeOkS we hansaniee 1,208 19,446 
DP aidesnobwas et-eeseunat 771 9,580 
Pn viesetksesééedavece 434 10,345 
DE censdbetersanenacns 251 6,816 
DK. on descves sd daheceesewe 211 5,024 
ee eee 392 7,75 
Massachusetts ........... 853 22,62 
err ee 1,465 29,19 
DE, nchtuwyseande 1,282 25,41 
DEED gécnccesscundseuc 202 5, 78¢ 
DEE 6s<éveuevennssseune 1,042 16,932 
er er ee 164 4,346 
PE, 2 ccebticeuuepesnanae 653 9,106 
DL ¢6nseutneeeeeeseouse 25 1,156" 
New Hampshire ..........<. 91 4,075 
ny ? -. odaseas os caawe 1,007 17,602 
New Mexico ........... ace 57 1,925 
PD éctedcdserennaabes 3,192 59,12 
Beane CE, . oncteeeneees 384 13,786 
North Dakota ........0.; 424 5,405 
Dy ctbbttenedniaeds enews 1,808 40,043 
Cn .. scasetenebaaita 490 9,495 
CEE code edascnucevnsnavl 277 7,566 
Pennsylvania TS . 1,885 39,827 
Rhode Island ....... adda Se 3,892 
South Carolina ...... .. 194 6,954 
South Dakota 388 4 185 
Tennessee ... 324 12,282 
TE seeeassus errr rs -. 906 22,592 
SE ee ow cee ia wk ane aan 48 886 
Vermont ..... siputaten 101 2, 48 
Virginia ..... se 
Washington ........... 382 10,20 
West Virginia ............. 213 5.3 
ees, 21,823 
Wyoming Baked aie ‘ ale 59 1,49 
Mew sac bdewedeves 29,147 $629,27 
*Includes sales of 3 farm imple! ra 
tor-hardware dealers 
oa 
Independent stores numbere . 
n 190 


or 98.3 per cent of the total v 
and had sales of $600,921,000, or 9% 
per cent. Their 1935 ratio was 96.1 P@ 
cent. Chains, with 444 stores, or 1.5 pe 
cent, had sales of $25,413,000, oF 4 
per cent, compared with 3.9 per cent 2 
1935. There were 62 other types of 
stores, with sales of $2,942,000, oF 05 
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@ 4 Chilton & Publication @ 100 East 42d Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Published Every Other Thursday 
MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKET 
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Renders a Two-Fold Service to Dealers and Distributors 


}) Published every other Thursday, Hardware 2D) The Merchandise Directory Number, pub- 
Age serves the entire trade with news lished annually in July, has served the 





while it is still mews—articles of timely in- trade for 24 years. It gives a complete list 
terest—the latest word from its advertisers. of “Who Makes It,” supplemented by 
over 500 pages of manufacturers’ adver- 
ti tisements.* 
General Information 
Hardware Age was established in 1855. It is published by the mately 9,000, and do 72% of the retail hardware business. 
Chilton Company which also publishes THE IRON AGE, Of all the Hardware Stores, 70.6% are located in towns 
DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST, BOOT AND SHOE of 50,000 and under, and account for 71% of Hardware Store 
RECORDER, AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION’ INDUS- Sales. 
TRIES, and eight other publications, each a leader in its re- There are approximately 500 Wholesalers with combined 
spective field. capital of $266,583,000.00 who perform a service of supply. 
Hardware Age is a charter member of the Audit Bureau of Their combined sales forces total nearly 7,000 traveling sales- 
Circulauions and Associated Business Papers. Its executive men, who call on their trade about once in every two weeks. 
Personnel includes Geo. H. Griffiths, President and Publisher; Territories range from a few counties to several states. 
Chas Heale, Editor and Vice President; L. V. Rowlands, Hardware Wholesalers, in normal times, stock and sell up- 
Sales Manager; J. M. Witten, Circulation Manager. Sales Offices wards of 60,000 items, including hardware, tools, paints, glass, 
are n tained in New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, San wallpaper, stoves and heaters, major and minor electrical appli- 
Franci and Los Angeles. ances and supplies, builders’ hardware, home furnishings, 
radios, utensils, garden tools, sporting goods. . . 
Ma: ket Total sales through Hardware Stores amounted to $1,025,- 
; 000,000 in 1944, an increase of 121 millions over 1943; and 
The H.dware Market is an established system of wholesale the “Survey of Current Business” published by the U. S. De- 
tha | distribution wang. © —_ forme one inciaeasiion partment of Commerce indicates that the upward movement is 
country. It includes over 29,000 Hardware Stores, continuing in the same ratio in 1945. 
fanginy n size and importance from small neighborhood stores 
10 ma hardware dealers with large departmentalized estab- *In 1943, because of paper rationing, the Directory Number wes 
lishme These Major Hardware Dealers number approxi- @® published without advertising. 






THE MEALER IS THE CUSTOMER'S TECHNICAL EXPERT 
ANDIBOUR REPRESENTATIVE AT THE POINT OF SALE 





Keep him informed 
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HARDWARE AGE + Wacu Entrance to the Gueat Hardware Mar et 


Editorial 


The editorial objective of Hardware Age is to serve the hard- 


ware merchandise field—retailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 


ers—with the of their trade, of new merchandise, of 


market price trends, of better merchandising methods and dis- 


news 


play ideas, and with authoritative editorial treatment of trade 

problems. Reader interest of Hardware Age is indicated by the 

renewal rate—83.92% as reported in the 

June 30, 1945. The renewal rate has aver- 
over the past nine years. 


high subscription 
\.B.¢ 


aged more than 77% 


Statement of 


Circulation 


Is issued every 
paid-in-advance, the greater part 


Hardware Age other week 26 times a year. 
Subscriptions are voluntary 


of them being for one year, sent directly to the publisher by 
mail 

The latest report of the 
24,024 


Audit Bureau of Circulations indi- 


cates that copies of Hardware Age are distributed by 


paid-in-advance voluntary subscription. 





This chart shows the steady normal growth of Hardware Age circulation. 
Absence of pronounced peaks and valleys indicates a healthy condition, 


the circulation responding only to national economic conditions 
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POPULAR INCOME | HARDWARE AGE CIRCULATION 


= Work © US Bost of 
Dotted line shows the Popular Income or Buying Power in the United 
Solid line 
This is proof of the soundness of Hardware Age coverage. 


States shows the Paid Circulation of Hardware Age in these 


same sections 





HARDWARE STORE SALES HARDWARE AGE CIRCULATION 
ea Ste tor Year 1039 Net Pad - May ‘ 


= — | 


Dotted line shows the distribution of Hardware Store Sales. Solid line 


shows the Paid Circulation of Hardware Age in these same areas This 
chart justifies the slogan “MAIN ENTRANCI TO THE GREAT 
HARDWARE MARKET,” as applying to Hardware Age 


THE DEALER IS THE CUSTOMER’S TECHNICAL EXPERT 
AND YOUR REPRESENTATIVE AT THE POINT OF SALE 





Who buys these copies? A.B.C. report shows that 15 272 
go to hardware retailers and retail salesmen. This grouy in- 
cludes approximately 15,000 individual retail stores . . | the 
more progressive merchants in each community. 

A.B.C. also reports 3,610 copies going to Hardware wh le. 
salers, their executives and traveling salesmen . . . in the 
Wholesale that do 99% of the Wholesale Hardware 
Business. 

In addition to these classifications, Hardware Age 
reaches regularly 1,845 Sales representatives and manufactur- 
ers’ salesmen; 1,088 Export houses and manufacturers; 1,166 
Miscellaneous and Libraries. 


houses 


two 


Advertising 


To successful hardware men, merchandise is the lifeblood of 

the trade. They look to the advertising of merchandise for 

new sales angles on products they now carry or should carry 
for new products, new policies, etc. 


In 1944, 1063 advertisers used one or both of the national papers 


Hardware Age 





9845 advertisers (5091 pages 





2nd paper 
$24 advertisers (1282 pages 
Hardwore Age . . 
$40 advertisers used Hardware Age and not the 
2nd paper (1186 pages 
2nd paper 
#0 advertisers used 2nd paper and not Hardware 
Age (84 pages 





advertising 


Hardware Age has consistently carried more 
than any other hardware publication. Hardware 
Hardware Age the advertising of practically all manufacturers 
(92.5% ) who advertise in this field. In no other paper would 
they find as many as half of these advertisers represented 


men find in 











MacLane Says: 


“We Hardware Dealers pay 


toread Hardware Age.’ 


Perhaps that’s why adv ertising 


in Hardware Age pays. - 








Opportunity 


Age offers a sound market opportunity for the man 


Hardware 
ufacturer of any product that is or can logically be sold } 


hardware distributors and retail merchants. The market offers 
nation-wide coverage with an established entree into homes 
farms, factories, institutions plus a reputation for fait 
dealing, sound advice, courteous attention, and an appreciation 
of quality. 

Hardware Age, with its two-fold service, offers the ac vertisel 
a timely schedule that will lay his message before leading 


wholesalers and distributors throughout the country often 


as every other week; plus a Merchandise Directory ‘hat ba 
been depended upon by the wholesale and retail trade, by & 
port houses and by government agencies for 24 years and 
recognized as the authoritative buying guide of the :ndustt) 

The year 1946 starts a new era in which prospe ity ¥! 
depend upon sound business judgment and _ keen resight 
Hardware Age representatives are thoroughly fami! er wil 
the Hardware Market and able to discuss sales prob!. ns wi 
you. Don't hesitate to call upon us—we have the wil serve 
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HARDWARE 





per cent. They handled less than one- National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tenth of 1 per cent in 1935. tion, 333 N. Pennsylvania St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The aggressive merchandising meth- National Wholesale Hardware Asso- 


ids of the retail hardware trade result- ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ed in an increase of its share of the na- : 
jonal sales dollar in 1939. In 1929, Available Market Data 


weh stores had 1.46 per cent of all Copies of the following pieces of market 
retail sales. Ten years later, they had data information are available without 
’ charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Hardware Market and How to 


Sell It. 


: In this booklet in color, Hardwar« 
Association, 342 Madison Ave., New Age presents an elaborate analysis of 


ifted their percentage to 1.50. 


Associations 


American Hardware Manufacturers 
York the hardware field and its components. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1945.) 


® ABP @ 


eS 
ware Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York . ’ 
4 7, N ss Published by Chilton Co. ™ardware Retailer, 333 N. Penn St., In- 
t 1855 Subscription $1 Trim size, Gianapolis 4 Est 1901 Published by) 
li Type ge, 7x10 Published National Retail Hardware Association 
a ry! 0 oe - ‘4, Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8-1/16 x11% 


ery ther T < ‘orms close ‘ 
—— par Ragga os y ee me Type page, et "es -— Forms 
) . roca) “ad. iose th Agency discounts, 5-2 Cir- 
re ret ile yee dh me s ha aang ‘n.aa8: culation, 20,470; (gross), 21,551. Hardware 
olesalers and. their lesmen, 3,610; retailers and salesmen, 17,382; whole- 
ul turers’ salesmen ind representa- — ere and their salesmen and executives, 
s 1.845: others, 2.297 Rate (space 2,241; others, 679 Rates— 
d yne year) Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 
1 Page 1% Page % Page l $245.00 $145.00 3 95.00 
e975 00 $1 70.00 e171 00 6 220.00 125.00 75 00 
"210.00 “415 00 70.00 12 200.00 110.00 65.00 
sas oe : Standard red or orange, publisher's op- 
185.00 100.00 60.00 tom $50: bleed, 15%. 
tandard color, $65; bleed, $35 a 
trdditional data seer insert hetween 


Hardware Retailer Directory, July issue 
of “Hardware Retilers. Advertising units 
1x2% Rates 1 to 11 units, $25; 11 to 





Hardware Age Catalog for Hardware 9) j)njits. $22.50 
Buyers. Published as the annual mer- 
har lirectory Who Makes It” num- 





r of fardware Age.’’ Next issue July Hardware Trade, 2642 University Ave., 
194i See “Hardware Age.” St. Paul 4, Minn. Est. 1890. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. Trim 
a a eee a ee oe eee ize S4%x11\%& Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
Eatiware & Farm Equipment (formerly ished Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
pier Hardware Bulletin), 321 Scar- counts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,188. Rates— 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Published Tjmes 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
We rn Retail Implement and Hard- 1 $90.00 $48.50 $25.50 
re Ass’n. Est. 1895. Subscription, $1 6 8? 00 $4.95 93.25 
9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 12 72.50 10.00 90.75 
ed 15th Forms close 10th Agency 
nt, 15-0. Circulation, 2,305. Rates 
1 Page % Page 4 Page 
$ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 27.00 KABC) @ 
71.25 42.75 25.75 
67.50 $0.50 24.50 


or, $40; bleed, 10 


Hardware World, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill Published by Chilton Co 
Est. 1904. Subscription, $0.50. Trim size, 


§ 4 x115¢. Type age, Txl10 Published 
Hardware Consultant and Contractor, 441 | .}> ems close Pech ‘gency discounts 
tinet " » P nonin - > ch i ‘ 4 A 
Not Ave., New York 17. Published 15-9 Circulation, 10,018; (gross), 11,093. 
‘ eye Hardware magghr Est Hardware retailers and salesmen, 6,737; 
Scription, 92.90. Trim size, ‘2 wholesalers, executives and salesmen, 
pe page, (x10. Published 10th 2,106; manufacturers and representatives, 
20th. Agency discounts, none 649: others, 685. Rates 
ulat 1,800. Rates ‘ ; a 
. ; , , . Times 1 Page lo Page % Page 
Page te Page « Page | $180.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 
$90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 6 160.00 00.00 55.00 
10.00 50.00 :0.00 12 140.00 80.00 15.00 
$1.00 $5.00 27.00 Standard color, $50; bleed, $20 
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Southern Hardware, Grant Bldg., Atlan- 
ta 3, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 14th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,000. Rates 
Times l Page % Page % Page 

1 $145.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 

6 120.00 70.00 40.00 

12 105.00 65.00 35.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 4. 


Southwest Hardware & Implement Jour- 
nal, 210 S Poydras St Dallas 2, Texas. 
Published by R. C. Dyer & Co. Est. 1896. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I.A.A, 
statement on request. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 
6 85.00 47.00 28.00 
12 80.00 45.00 27.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, $13.50. 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


CANADA 


Le Detaillant en Quincaillerie, 1440 W. St 
Catherine St., Montreal, Que. Printed in 
French Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. Pub- 
lished by French Commercial Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Trim size, 8%x11\%4. Type 
puage, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
Dec., 1943, 3,562. Rates- 


Times l Page “2 Page %4 Page 
l $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 18.00 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 
Color, $20; bleed, 10%. 


@ ' @ 


Hardware and Metal, 481 University Ave., 


Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, S8%&x1ll%\%. 


Type page, 7x10. Published every other 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 3,329; 
(gross), 3,943. Retailers, wholsalers and 
salesmen, 3,128; purchasing agents and 


manufacturers, 236; others, 65. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 $ 26.50 
6 76.50 43.50 24.50 
13 72.50 41.50 23.50 
26 68.00 39.00 22.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Hardware in Canada, if Bloor St., W., 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Wrigley Pub 
lications, Ltd. Est. 1909. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 20th Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, Sept., 1944, 
3,216. Rates— 


Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 
6 62.50 33.50 18.00 
12 57.50 31.25 16.75 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Western Hardware & Subsidiary, The 
General Store, Time Blidg., Winnipeg, 
Man. Published by Byers Pub. Co. Type 


page, 7%x10. Published 25th. Forms 
lose 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 29.00 $ 16.00 
6 37.50 23.00 12.00 
12 35.00 19.00 10.00 
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Hospitals, Nursing 


(See also Institutions; Medical, Dental) 














All Registered Hospitals 








SUMMARY OF HOSPITAL DATA—1944 


Genera! Hospitals 











DE Fe etcdcuthudraes seen eeueees 6,611 ere re re ey 4,833 
PEE écacccuseseven 1,729,945 SE EE cb tanec eacas sy eeeeeawen 925,818 
i i cee we ec ek bok hdd RwE ORO 80,791 fer ek ce cas Kea hedeeanenokes 76,570 
Patients admitted ............... .. 16,036,848 NE I) a, oe ain wib 15,060,403 
DE Retake 6 0k6bds 6ebatavesenens 1,919,976 DU .tce.se.ccsiwisenk ah sevens oosinn 1,856,650 
Average daily census................. 1,299,474 BVOERMO GHEY COMBS... cic. ccc cc cscces 570,331 
DC Chess on 600s esesscoccawel 475,607,484 te ee re re oe 208,741,146 
Hospitals not registered (capacity Hospitals applying for 

Re rr ne ee 500 SE, ia Ka R6h wish 1k be0 dence erneenean 116 

—Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, AMA 

Construction Although the number of hospitals de- department heads are in turn respons: 


With resumption of civilian hospital 
construction drawing closer, 1,461 hos- 
pital building projects to cost $728,- 
480,000 were reported March 1, 1945, 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. These 
figures are totals of individual future 
building projects which have been iden- 
tified by owner, architect, cost and lo- 
cation. 

As of July 1, 1945 the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation had accumulated 1,659 hos- 
pital projects with an estimated cost of 
$954,297,000. This compilation includes 
projects in the contemplated stage and 
those which have progressed into the 
designing stage. 

Selection and purchase of the many 
specialized products for these projects 
will be the responsibility of hospital 
executives actively engaged now in the 
management of hospitals. 


Size of Field 


The market data shown in these tab- 
ulations is taken from the 1944 report 
of the 24th Annual Hospital Census 
conducted by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which was 
published in the March 31, 1945, issue 
of the Journal of the A. M. A. 

Included in this study are 6,611 reg- 
istered hospitals, 44 less than in 1943. 
In the federal classification there was 
a net loss of 29, but the other govern- 
mental group gained 7 and nonprofit 
organizations 25. As in the previous 
year, the number of proprietary hospi- 
tals was reduced, this time by 47. Since 
the last report 119 new institutions 
have been admitted to the Hospital 
Register, while 163 have been closed or 
transferred to the unclassified file. 
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creased, a definite increase in bed 
capacity occurred through the develop- 
ment of new hospital facilities and the 
expansion of existing services. The 
total capacity is now 1,729,945 beds, a 
gain of 80,691 in the last year. The 
growth recorded in 1944 is the equiva- 
lent of a new 220 bed hospital for each 
day of the year. 

The most striking feature of the 
present survey is the continued expan- 
sion of in-patient hospital care. This 
is evident in the unprecedented report 
of 16,036,848 admissions in 1944, ex- 
clusive of out-patients and newborn 
infants. The number of admissions in 
1934 was 7,147,416, indicating that hos- 
pital service in the United States has 
more than doubled in the last ten years. 
In the last year the increase was 662,- 
150, including 254,664 in the federal 
group and 407,486 in nonfederal hospi- 
tals. The rate at which patients en- 
tered hospitals last year may be repre- 
sented as 1 person approximately every 
two seconds. In the same annual period 
the number of admissions equaled 12.2 
per cent of the total population, ac- 
cording to the United States Census of 
1940. 

General hospitals received 15,060,403 
admissions, or 93.9 per cent of all pa- 
tients admitted to the registered hos- 
pitals last year. Approximately the 
same ratio was noted in 1943, when 
14,454,638 admissions were reported in 
the general hospital group. 


Management of Hospitals 
The administrator or superintendent 
of the hospital is the principal factor 
in all hospital purchases, 
As shown in the near-by table, highly 
specialized technicians are in charge 
of each department in hospitals. These 
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ble to the hospital administrator, whox 
title might also be superintendent, 
rector or general manager. The exec’ 
tive committee of the hospital’s boar 
of trustees appoints the administrator 
who is responsible for the managemet! 
of the entire hospital and the success 
ful operation of every department. 


Companies that sell their product 
almost exclusively to hospitals kno 
the hospital field best. It is their ger 
eral practice to concentrate their a 
vertising on the hospital superinte: 
dent without overlooking the head « 
the specific department where the! 
products are used. An illustration ¢ 
the vital importance of selling bot 
superintendents and department heat 
is the experience of a well known ma! 
ufacturer of X-Ray equipment. It hs 
been the policy of this company ' 
concentrate nearly all of its adverts 
ing on the technician directly in chat 
of the hospital X-Ray departmet 





However, a special survey was mae 
which provided conclusive evidence ths: 
the hospital superintendent exercis® 
a great deal more influence in ™ 
selection and purchase of X-Ray equ? 
ment than was realized. This compa" 
accordingly rearranged its advertisi® 
program in the hospital field. 
Another illustration of the value“ 
making special market studies in 
nection with highly specialized produ 
was the experience of a large chem 
company. As a result of a survé) 
among a representative group of 
pitals, this company revised its po 
in selling certain types of its Pr 
ucts to hospitals. The results of ™ 
interesting study were published y 
Hospital Management and caused 8% 
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NURSING PERSONNEL AND SCHOOLS OF NURSING EDUCATION 
a ow 2 we 
Z - #5 e b n 
5 es « 3s e ee £ & ~ 3 s3 (3 3 
Z a © SS Hk , } a nm @ 
= Sex as To. Es sac zz So “3 =. S.. 228 3< & = 
$ £82 £8 2S8 SE ESE SS3—ctpar FE BSE EE GES G2 OF =F 
bs S65 59 SES 5 SES. SES Ful Part S58 S85 cS £55 635 = 4 
D <3%2 ZN “gen &S Han Bak Time Time 425 BORA AHA Ad PZ v=) E 
Totals (1944)............ 129,879 1,435 2,255" 4,301 3,826 18,722 23,658 56,766 7,075 7,065 125,458+ 23,049 88,114 48,850 37,308 29,754 
ikcieidndns 110,222 1,411 .... snnae “Guedes © abbude dua PE — geo 109,736 34,801 31,140 ...... 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL IN ALL HOSPITALS 
Medical Medical Occupa- Nurse 
Laboratory X-Ray Physical Pharma- Record Stenog- tional Anes- 
Technicians Technicians Dietitians Therapists cists Librarians raphers Therapists thetists 
aE ooo Oo eon omnes a 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
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basis for a national radio broadcast i , ; 
by another chemical company. Number of Hospitals According to Sise 
The results of a few market studies 7 
are available through Hospital Man- ervous 
«relattar ayn ee rs age emu Bed General and Tubercu- Other Total 
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kitchen, diet kitchen on each floor, cafe- 
terias and dining rooms. In some hos- 
Pitals the soda fountain lunch has 
worked out successfully. 


The hospital administrator is the 
all-important factor in the purchase of 
food equipment and in the selection of 
Sources of food and supplies. How- 
ever, the administrator frequently dele- 
ates routine purchases of food and 
Supplies to the hospital dietitian in the 
larger hospitals. The dietitian is often 
Worth cultivating in selling equipment 
and all other products used in food and 
dietary departments. 
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Hospital Pharmacy 


In hospitals of over 100 beds, full 
time or part time pharmacists are gen- 
erally employed. A dependable source 
of supply for pharmaceutical products 
is of paramount importance. There- 
fore the administrator is the most im- 
portant factor when it comes to select- 
ing sources of pharmaceutical products. 
However, routine purchases for the 
pharmacy are generally under the di- 
rection of the hospital pharmacist. This 
again illustrates the importance of 
reaching both the hospital superinten- 


25, 1945 


dent and the proper department head 
in advertising pharmaceuticals and 
pharmacy equipment to the hospitals. 


Laundries, Housekeeping 


More than 4,000 laundries are op- 
erated by hospitals. In some of the 
larger hospitals the laundry is in a 
separate building. Plans and specifica- 
tions for the heating of hospital build- 
ings must take into consideration the 
urgent requirements of the hospital 
laundry and of sterilization. Super- 
vision of the laundry is under the di- 
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SCOPE OF THE 
HOSPITAL MARKET 


With the imminent resumption of civilian 
hospital construction, it is important to note 
that 
1,461 hospital building projects to 
cost $728,480,000 were reported by 
March 1, 1945, by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. 


These figures are not estimates of how 
much hospital construction there will o1 
should be They are totals of individual 


which have been 
architect, cost and 


future building 
identified by 
location 

At the end of 1944 there were 6,611 hospi 
tals registered by the American Medical 
Association. This group has 1,729,945 beds 
and 80,791 bassinets. During 1944 the num- 
ber of patients admitted to these hospitals 
was 16,036,848. In addition there were 500 
hospitals with 16,444 beds that were found 
unsatisfactory for registration after investi- 
gation. The number of additional hospitals 
applying for registration was 116. 


project 
owner, 


Che continued expansion of the field is indi- 
cated by the admission of 16,036,848 in- 
patients in 1944, exclusive of outpatients and 
compared with 7,147,416 


new-born infants, 


in 1934 
GROWTH 


The largest net | 

lation in the entire 
Hospital Management 
pital circulation net 


achieved in four and 


aid ABC hospital circu 
field is provided by 
\ 70% gain in hos- 
paid ABC — was 
half years 
Seventy-five per cent of the subscribers to 
Hospital Management pass along their copy 
of the publication to their department heads, 
as shown by a readership survey conducted 
by a Chicago advertising agency This 
means that 20,000 to 25,000 hospital execu- 
tives read each i of Hospital Manage 
ment 

Since 1940 the advertising volume in Hos- 


issu 


pital Management has increased by 240 
per cent. Much of this increase in adver- 
tising comes from manufacturers whose 


representatives call regularly, and almost 
exclusively, upon executives who purchase 
and who influence purchases for hospitals, 
and who therefore know the hospital field 
best; for instance, manufacturers of various 
kinds of surgical equipment and supplies 
hospital equipment of all kinds, pharmaceu 
ticals and other laboratory products. Siz 
able increases also have come from many 
7 advertisers in the food and 
beverage manutacturers of kitchen 
and dining room equipment, heating, ven 
tilating and air-conditioning products, build 
ing products, furniture, linens, beds and 
bedding, X-ray and laboratory equipment, 
laundry machinery, cleaning and mainte 
nance equipment and supplies and account 
keeping equipment and 


ig name’ 


rh Ids, 


ing and record 


supplies 


EDITORIAL POLICY 

Che hospital field lends itself exceptionall, 
well to “news” coverage as well as to tech- 
nical publishing. Something is always hap 
pening in the hospital field that makes ar- 
resting copy for news articles—much of it 
getting into the daily press—such as legis- 
lation and proposed legislation affecting 
hospitals. News developments in public re- 
lations, such as National Hospital Day 
(founded by Hospital Management), and 
health programs, likewise make big news. 
Each issue provides full news coverage of 
dev elopments of current interest or concern 
to hospital executives. To further this serv- 
ice to Hospital Management 
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has its own Washington correspondent. 
News coverage alone is of utmost impor- 
tance to advertisers, as the magnetism of 


vs gets the magazine opened quickly 
vhen delivered. “Everybody reads the 
ews’ —even when they are tired out, as 


in be seen late at night on street cars! 
e regular monthly technical departments 
Hospital Management are as follows: 


PARTMENT OF NURSING SERVICE 


00D AND DIETARY SERVICE 
HOSPITAL ACCOUNTING AND RECORD 
KEEPING 


HE HOSPITAL PHARMACY 
-RAY, LABORATORIES AND SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 
OUSEKEEPING, LAUNDRY, 
PPLIERS’ LIBRARY 
pUCT NEWS 
LETTERS” FROM READERS 
e heads of hospital departments, to whom 
features of the magazine appeal, are 
importance to advertisers of products 
ised in these departments. The fact that 
75 per cent of the hospital superintendents 
ubscribing to Hospital Management regu- 
ly route their copy of the publication to 
their heads of these departments is in itself 
idence of a powerful and penetrating ad- 
tising medium. Send for a copy of the 
study, based on the readership survey made 
a Chicago advertising agency, entitled, 
Hospital Coverage Demands Penetration.” 


RESPONSIVENESS 
Many letters from readers, stimulated by 
the editorial content of Hospital Manage- 
ment, are published in each issue. Coupons 
from fhe “Suppliers’ Library” de- 
partment result in thousands of copies of 
manufacturers’ literature being distributed 
to hospital superintendents and department 
heads. Just one article based upon some 
own research was used as the 
basis of a series of national radio broad- 


MAINTENANCE 


+ 
ese 


/ 


Ise wl 
ClUppeG 


f our 


casts by a large national advertiser, 
McKesson & Robbins. Another article was 
reprinted by the National Physicians’ Com- 
mittee and mailed to 150,000 influential 
business and professional people. Still an 


ther article was reprinted in Readers’ 
igest, which has a circulation of 9,000,000, 
aml later dramatized on the Readers’ Digest 
radio broadcast. The Woman’s Home Com 
panion reprinted another article for the use 
of their representatives. No wonder Hos 
pital Management is the fastest growing 


and best read hospital publication ! 


MOST COMPLETE SERVICES 
TO ADVERTISERS 


1. LIST SERVICE 


Ar to-date printed directory of more than 
6,¢ hospitals classified by the number of beds, 
imber of bassinets, type of hospital service pro- 
ided, type of ownership, average annual admis- 


s and the average census. Arranged alpha 

ret y by state, city, and name of hospital. 

2. WEEKLY BULLETINS 

\ kly mimeographed bulletin that supplies the 
of current purchasing plans for hospitals 

with frequent specific data on special departments, 

new nstruction and modernizing projects, esti- 

mat costs, name of hospital, administrator in 


I name of architect. Also hospital personnel 


3. HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 
Complete sets of Hospital Construction Reports 


obt 1 from questionnaires covering practically 
every department of the hospital, including new 
REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK: Kenneth C. Crain 
Herman Sonneborn, Eastern Advertising Manager, 


55! Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO: Richard J. Ahrens, Advertising Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO: Robert W. Walker, Post St. 
PORTLAND, ORE.: J. A. Converse, Terminal Sales 


Building 


ADVERTISING 





Advertising gained more than 125% during 
the last four years; should reach total shown 
by dotted line. 
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Net paid circulation stands at a new high— 
6629—with the My ee circulation in 
the held. 





construction, repairs and maintenance. These 
questionnaires are sent once a year to every hos 
pital in the United States. In 1944 nearly 400 
hospitals filled in these reports and returned them 
to us in return for publishing tabulations of the 
results which provide an average picture of hos- 
pital purchasing, modernizing and building activi 
ties 


4. SURVEYS 

HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT has always been 
able to obtain the hearty co-operation of hospital 
administrators im answering questionnaires de 
signed to obtain data for the study of markets or 
media. Among special subjects already covered 
in such surveys are food products, hospital rub 
ber goods, cooking equipment, soap, X-ray equip- 
ment and Diesel engines, as well as construction 
and maintenance. 


5. PRODUCT NEWS 

Efficient hospital service would be impossible with 
out the combination of various products that make 
up a hospital and which are frequently originated, 
developed and improved by the manufacturers and 
their distributors. Hospital executives generally 
are mindful of this fact and HOSPITAL MAN 
AGEMENT accordingly illustrates and describes 
the monthly news about product development in 
its “Product News” pages. 


thousands of copies of manufacturers’ literature 
being circulated among product-minded buyers 
for hospitals. 


7. HOSPITAL ARCHITECTS 


A list of more than 700 architects who have had 
one or more hospital jobs on their boards since 
1940. These jobs include repairs, and moderniza 
tion as well as new hospital buildings. 

These names were taken from the “Weekly Bul 
letin Service of Hospital Construction Projects 
and Personnel Changes” supplied exclusively to 
advertisers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


All of the services described here 


are supplied exclusively to adver- 
tisers in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 


MAKE-UP PROVIDES HIGH 
VISIBILITY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


From the outside front cover to the back cover 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT with its three col 
umn make-up and saddle stitched binding has the 
same fascinating appearance as the large weekly 
news magazines. All advertisements, therefore, 
have maximum visibility. 





6. MFRS.’ LITERATURE 


Technical or scientific data 
of much practical value to 
hospital executives is often 
included in the catalogs and 
other printed material issued 
by companies who sell to hos- 
pitals. Selected pieces of such 
literature are reviewed each 
month in the Suppliers’ Li- 
brary page of HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT. Readers 
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Single leaf printed on one side only and furnished by advertiser, add $30.00 to 


for 


COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 
Agency commission, 15 per cent. b. Cash discount, 2 per cent 


25th of month of insertion, allowed on current bills only. 


Front Cover not sold. 


$25 for each additional page in 


page, 
10 per cent additional for 


in full page units only, 


$200.00 flat rate. 


backing up unprinted side Inserts: 60 Ib. limit 
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PUBLISHERS 


Hospital Management, Inc. 
G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 


Publication Office, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St. 


Piaspital 


Management 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 


The Only Hospital Pubii- 
@® cation which is a member 
of both the ABC and ABP. 
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Summary of Hospital Service in the United States According the asaeeeeeenns 20 2,514 2,148 save rer 4.495 
, . . . Special......... 7 55 72 RK? 
to Type of Service and Agencies Concerned from the os : “— aa _ aia " ~~ 
1944 Census of Hospitals Registercd by the Nonprofit 
American Medical Association ss <cksue 1,961 195,624 144,328 31,854 773,489 4,506,048 
- General........ 1,558 158,101 116,553 30,267 746,094 4,279,047 
~ a eer “= = rr M4 7,177 6,485 sacs. enn 10,258 
U.S. Totals...... 6,611 1,729,945 1,290,474 80,791 1,919,976 16,036,848 TB..........006 82 7,904 5,620 sees wees 9,607 
Average Admis- Special......... 250 19,909 14,079 1,587 27,395 75,632 
— Type Hospitals Beds Census Bassinets Births sions Institutions... 37 2,533 591 tees tenes 1,509 
ederal Individual and Partnershi 
EEE 798 551,135 308,875 3,462 7,699 4,287,271 Totals Lideesnes 1,011 , 27,301 16,972 5,648 123,296 678,965 
General........ 707 480,758 252,643 3,426 47,646 4,187,311 General........ 324 20,391 11,823 5,298 116,373 626,664 
N&M.....6+005 31 45,078 41,902 4 4 33,285 ntkstnake ny 4,090 3, sails | aaa 14,495 
rrr 18 5,924 4,550 2 22 10,535 TB..... 2 820 6623 eee ee 1,527 
Special......... 18 9,102 4,183 22 12 40,155 Special......... 78 2,000 1,392 350 6,923 36,279 
Institutions... 24 1,27 597 8 15 15,985 ee a scene ties. ObAREE: - Mt geeeee 
State - : : ’ . - Corporations 
Totals......... 539 609,025 570,441 1,690 31,783 556,224 Totals......... 357 21,652 16,051 3,052 77,006 508,24 
Gene 55 20,830 14,280 1,425 30,355 284,678 General........ 257 14,866 10,932 2,992 75,894 405,758 
NGM... ..0000 270 551,834 530,526 185 942 136,756 RS 68 4,584 3,553 4 2 15,785 
WBrcceccecesces 76 25,024 20,225 4 31 23,641 . Geers 13 ee ee 1,614 
Special..... oe 23 3,356 1,933 22 322 20,276 Special......... 19 1,220 R24 56 1,10 25,406 
Institutions.... 115 7,981 3,477 4 133 90,873 Sa oe ree ee ar 
County 
WOGEEs éecccese 504 102,544 77,856 3,889 73,23 571,581 
General........ 235 42,201 26,831 3,458 66,610 612,165 
N&Mir......... 51 27,689 25,634 6 23 8,437 Governmental and Nongovermmental Hospital Service 
Wicsesees Séec0 182 23,756 18,824 18 21 23,049 
Special... 11 1,522 795 403 6,572 12,014 
Institutions 25 * 7,376 5,772 a 4 15,916 Average 
City Governmental Hospitals Beds Census Admissions 
Totals ee oe 305 79,687 57,417 5,491 123,258 996,423 General ; : 1,302 611,004 334.570 6,042,603 
General. .++000. 270 51,984 36,970 = 5,434 123,187 = 990,538 Nervous and mental..... 357 629,551 602,676 180,828 
+ pebeoneben A. 4,950 4,614 y I 2,350 Tuberculosis............. 318 67,628 53,852 71,038 
Seecial., sees “4 yoo a = = ao Other specialties......... 109 22,192 10,790 119,455 
Spec . 0 4 BOs 3, - i ; 77 9 < 995 0G 
Institutions. + 4338 3,659 6 Pers 7342 Institutional............. _M 21,903 14,295 131,296 
City-County DORM. ..cccccccsessess 2,262 1,352,278 1,016,183 6,545,220 
Totals - nO 9,887 6,504 757 17,454 133,721 Nongovernmental 
General........ 34 6,231 3,846 a NG 8 Br cictsenskel 3,532 314,814 235,761 9,017,500 
N& M : , gpees * aa sa “er aee Nervous and mental..... 209 19,194 16,275 45,505 
TB... .esereeee 6 2,363 1,70 2,201 Tuberculosis............. 135 12,220 9,173 17,243 
Special......... 4 39 190 8 2,224 Other specialties......... 434 28,858 20,450 389,259 
Institutions... 2 985 700 1,180 Institutional............. 39 2,581 1,632 21,761 
Chureh we 
Totals......... 1,020 133,000 105,940 24,948 652,761 3,707,991 i Mhna ince nnaen 4,349 377,667 283,291 9,491,628 
General 8G} 121,456 06,453 23,519 633,037 3,646,331 Totals all hospitals.... 6,611 1,729,945 1,299,474 165,034,848 
N&M... 18 3,343 3,143 néaen 5,031 
$e —_— — 





rection of the housekeeper, whose re- 
sponsibility it is to provide an ample 
supply of clean linens. As with other 
department heads, the housekeeper is 
responsible to the superintendent for 
the general maintenance and cleanli- 
ness of all parts of the hospital. In 
her supervision of the laundry, she fre- 
quently has the assistance of a laundry 
manager. 


Associations 

American College of Surgeons, 40 E. 
Erie St., Chicago. 

American Hospital Association, 18 E. 
Division St., Chicago. 

American Nurses’ Association, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 


American Protestant Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Station A, Box 3, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Catholic Hospital Association, 1402 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Published by Hospital Management: 
Hospital Coverage Demands Penetra- 
tion. 


Results of a Survey on Vitamin Ther- 
apy in Hospitals. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Hospital Directory, 18 E. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago 10. Published by Amer- 


ican Hospital Assn Im Est. 1945 Sin- 
gle copy, $3 to $50. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x10 Published April 15. 
Forms close Jan 31 Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, 5,500 Rates—General 
ind Regional Sections, 1 page, $200; % 
page, $110 6 discount for each add'l 


regional section used, 


American Journal of WNursing, Drexel 
Bide., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Est. 1900. Pub- 


lished by American Journal of Nursing 
Co Subscription, $3 Trim size, 6%x 
9%. Type page, 5'%xs8. Publshed ist. 
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Agency discounts, 15-2. 


1944, 77,199; (gross), 


Forms close 10th 
Circulation, Dec., 
77,762. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page \% Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $139.50 $ 76.00 $ 41.00 
6 225.25 113.50 60.50 32.75 
12 200.00 106.75 55.50 30.50 


Bleed, 20% 


Better Times, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
Published by Welfare Council of New 
York City. Est. 1920. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 10x13 Type page, 8%x11%. 
Published Fridays from last Friday in 
Sept. for 37 issues. Form close Monday 
preceding date of issue. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,660. Rates— 
1 page, $200; 6 pages, $180; 9 pages, $170; 
fractions, pro rata. 








Bulletin of The California State Nurses’ 
Association, 26 O’Farrell St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. Published by California 
State Nurses’ Ass'n. Est. 1904. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4-13/16x7%. Published 1st. Forms close 


15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 12,401. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 
6 55.00 30.00 
12 50.00 28.00 
Bleed, 10%. 





Eastern Hospital Directory, 280 Madison 
Ave., New York. Published by Eastern 
Hospital Directory. Est. 1932. Type page, 
6x9. Published Feb. 10 and Aug. 10. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,000. Rates— 


Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 
2 112.50 65.00 35.00 


Color rate, $40. 


@ @ 


Hospital Management, 100 FE. Ohio St., 
Chicago, 11, Ill. Pub. by Hospital Manage- 
agement, Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,629; (gross), 
7,104 Hospitals, including supts. and 
dept. heads, 5,872; public health and in- 
dustrial first aid stations, 150; archi- 
tects, dealers and mfrs., 201; members of 
hospital boards of directors, 119; libra- 








ries, 110; others. 208. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $185.00 $108.00 $ 81.00 
3 173.00 102.00 75.00 
6 162.00 96.00 68.00 
9 152.00 89.00 61.00 
12 140.00 81.00 54.00 


Standard red or blue, $50; $25 for each 
additional page in same color: matched 
colors, $75; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see pages $10-11. 








Hospital Progress, 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. Est. 1920. Published 
by Bruce Publishing Co. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x1l%. Type page, 6%x10. 
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Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,084. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 78.00 $ 46.00 
5 106.00 58.00 34.00 

96.00 52.00 28.00 


12 
Color, $35; bleed, 5%. 
Hospital Purchasing File, 919 N. Michigan 





CCA 
Institutions Magazine, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic Engi- 
neering Co. Est. 1937. Trim size, 11%4x 
13%. Type page, 10%x13%. Published 5th. 
Forms close 27th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 35,074; (gross), 36,733. Hotels 








Ave., Chicago 11. Published by Purchas- 8,414; hospitals, 5,219; schools and col- 
ing Files, Inc. Est. 1919. Controlled. leges, 2.663; restaurants, 8,107; industrial 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- cafeterias, 2,657; wholesalers, supply 
lished July. Forms close April 1. Agency agents, 862; engineers and architects, 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,547. Rates— 666; others, 6,526. Rates— 
Catalog section, inserts furnished by ad- Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
yertiser: 4 pages, $360; 8 pages, $500; 12 1 $950.00 $560.00 $320.00 
pages, $600; 24 pages, $860; 32 pages, 6 845.00 500.00 280.00 
$1,020 In directory section: 2 pages 12 715.00 450.00 250.00 
(backing), $350; 1 page, $225; % page, Standard color (red), $150; bleed, $60. 
$125; % page, $75. For additional data see pages 322-3. 
Hospital Reporter and Guide, 7 W. 44th he Journal of the American Association 
St., New York 18. Published by Hospital -o¢ wurse Anesthetists, 18 E. Division St. 
Reporter & Guide, Inc. Est. 1939. Sub- Chicago 16. Published by Am. Assn. of 
scription, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, Nurse Anesthetists. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
44x7%. Published 20th. Forms close 5th. tjon, $1. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page 
Agency -_ Sasoante, 15-2. Circulation, 4%x7%. Published quarterly, Feb z 
10,000. Rates— Forms close 30 days preceding. Agency 
_ sikh te * ay oy ry discounts, none. Cheautation, 3,391. Rates— 
° 2.0 e ° » - 
4 112.50 65.00 be | + SES WS: 6 pngee, Fre. 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
— ———————__________— Journal of American Dietetic Assn., 620 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published 
by American Dietetic Ass'n. Est. 1925. 


Hospitals, 18 E. Division St., Chicago 10. 
Published by American Hospital Ass’n. 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $3; $2 to ass’n 
members. Trim size, 84%x1ll%. Type page, 
7x10. Published list. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,745; 
(gross), 7,600. Hospitals, including supts. 





and dept. heads, 5,163; public health and 

industrial first aid stations, 592; archi- 

tects, dealers and mfrs., 292; members of 
hospital boards of directors, 346; libra- 
ries 104; others, 146. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $155.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 81.00 45.00 
12 125.00 72.00 40.00 

Standard color, $35. 

acumen 


Hospital Topics and Buyer, 43 E. Ohio St., 





Chicago 11. Published by Hospital Buyer 
Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Trim size, 6% x10. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published 2nd week. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-3. 
Circulation, 10,633; (gross), 11,961. Hos- 
pitals and sanatoriums, 8,893; govern- 
ment hospitals, 736; industrial hospitals, 
1,006 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $135.00 $ 72.50 $ 42.50 
6 115.00 62.50 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
Color, 


$50; bleed, 10%. 





Industrial Nursing, 605 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11, Ill. Published by Industrial 
Medicine Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 
lon, $1. Type page, 4%2x7%. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,470. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $120.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.00 
6 105.00 65.00 40.00 
12 90.00 58.00 35.00 
Standard color, $45; bleed, 10%. 


Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 

5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
8,952. Rates, effective Jan. 1, 1946— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 205.00 $120.00 $ 95.00 

6 150.00 95.00 75.00 

125.0 80.00 62.50 


25.00 
bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Published by Modern Hos- 
pital Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,342; (gross), 
7,818. Hospital subscribers, including san- 
atoriums, supts., dept. heads, etc., 5,842; 
public health and first aid stations, 350; 


12 
Color, $60; 





architects, 420; hospital supply dealers 
and mfrs., 233; other, 473. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $232.00 $140.00 $ 81.00 
6 200.00 121.00 70.00 
12 166.00 100.00 58.00 


Standard red, $35. 





New York State Nurse, 280 Madison Ave., 


New York 16. Published by New York 
State Nurses Ass'n. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page 4%x 
7%. Published quarterly, Jan. 1. Forms 
close list preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 19,275. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 16 Page 4% Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 67.50 22.50 22.50 





Public Health Nursing, 
New York 19. 
ganization for 


1790 Broadway, 
Published by National Or- 
Public Health Nursing, 
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Inc. Est. 1909. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 64%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Published 





lst. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 9,480. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 67.50 45.00 22.50 
12 56.25 37.50 18.75 
a 
cA coy 
ieneeienll 
R. N.—A Journal for Nurses. Rutherford, 
i> “ae Published by The Nightingale 
Press, Inc. Est. 1937. Trim size, 54x7%. 


Type page, 44x6%. Published 10th. Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, Mar., 1945, 99,575; (gross), 

101,900. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $375.00 $205.00 $115.¢c0 
6 350.00 190.00 105.00 
12 325.00 175.00 95.00 


Bleed, 10%. 





Southern Hospitals, 218 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Published by Clark- 
Smith Publishing Co. Est. 1934. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


7x10. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 32.50 20.00 
2 50.00 28.00 15.00 
Color, $18; bleed, 10%. 





Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 468 











4th Ave., New York 56. Published by 
Lakeside Pub. Co. Est. 1888. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page, 
5%x8. Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 19- 
361. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $126.50 $ 69.50 $ 38.00 
6 115.50 63.50 34.75 
12 110.00 60.50 33.00 
Standard red or blue, $36; bleed, 15%. 
CANADA 
CCAB 


Canadian Hospital, 57 Bloor St., W., To- 


Published by Canadian Hospital 


ronto 5. 

Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscription, $2. 

Trim size, 8%x11-5/16. Type page, 7x10. 

Published 7th. Forms close 25th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1944, 

1,665. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 28.00 17.00 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


522 Medical Arts Bldg., 





Canadian Nurse, 


Montreal 25, Quebec. Official organ Ca- 
nadian Nurses’ Ass’n. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 64%x9%. Type 
page, 4%x8. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 6,600. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
6 55.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 30.00 17.60 
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... and The Hotel Monthly is his buying guide! 


Hotels have been and are now, doing a capa- 
city business. This means millions of dollars 
are available for improvements, equipment, 
machinery, thousands of items, that couldn't 
be purchased until now. 


Your product is on that list, the spending time 
is at hand and will continue for years to come. 
To reach that quality market, to put your story 
in the private offices of America’s leading 
hotelmen and to get the buying action you 
want, your products should be advertised in 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY. Here’s why: 


ES Your advertisements reach the 
buyers and those who influence buying, be- 
cause our editorial policy is pointed right 
straight at this group. Such penetration means 
sales. 

': You reach the hotel 
executives, the managers, the department 
heads. THE HOTEL MONTHLY is a vertical 
publication, there’s no wasted circulation. 
Your sales messages get across to the officials 
who buy. 


Phone or write for any details desired. We'll be glad to help. 


ait Greater reader response 
is always assured from paid subscriptions. No 
other paper in the field has as high a sub 
scription renewal percentage as THE HOTEL 
MONTHLY. This is another reason why it is 


such a potent producer of gainful results. 


k Your advertisement in THE 
HOTEL MONTHLY shares in the reception 
and acceptance that has been gained through 
out fifty-three years of advanced, interesting. 
helpful editorial policy and publication ex 
perience. 


For your as 
sistance in selling to the hotel field, THE 
HOTEL MONTHLY is continually gathering 
and maintaining useful information and 
statistics as to the demands for your products 
This is yours free for the asking. 


Get your products started n this high-quality, 
ready-money hotel field. Put THE HOTEI 
MONTHLY on your schedule, and get the 


sales results you want. 











rHe HOTEL MONTHLY 
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123 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Phone State 6361 
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Hotels, Clubs 


(See also Restaurants; Institutions) 


Occupancy of hotel rooms reached 
an all-time high in June, 1945, ac- 
cording to Horwath & Horwath, hotel 
accountants. Average occupancy was 
91 per cent. New York City had an 
average of 98 per cent; Washington, 
D. C., 97 per cent; Detroit, 95 per 
cent; Chicago, 91 per cent. The Pa- 
cific Coast had an average of 90 per 
cent and Texas, 92 per cent. 


The Hotel Monthly reports that 
hotel operators are giving more at- 
tention than ever before to modern- 
ization of boiler rooms, including in- 
stallation of controls for economical 
and efficient operation. It is believed 
the net profit figure can be brightened 
by adequate attention to fuel conser- 
vation. 

While it will be come time before 
hotels can buy needed equipment 
freely, the War Porduction Board re- 
laxed some controls in 1945. Hotel 
owners were permitted to spend 20 
cents per square foot of floor area 
for repairs and maintenance, with the 
stipulation that WPB approval must 
be obtained if the amount exceeded 
$5,000. 

A tremendous backlog of equipment 
orders awaits only availability. Hotels 
were subjected to extraordinary wear 
and tear during the war and expendi- 
tures of many millions of dollars are 
required to put them into first class 
condition. 

A survey conducted by the Hotel 
New Yorker in 1945 threw light on 
customer preferences. Of 17,160 pa- 
trons replying, 90 per cent placed air 
conditioning of guest rooms first on 
their list. A sterilization service for 
bathrooms was requested by 89 per 
cent, overnight laundry service fol- 
lowing with 76 per cent and overnight 
pressing service with 75 per cent. 
Television receiving sets in rooms were 
desired by 71 per cent; better light- 
ing over beds by 8 per cent and bet- 
ter bathroom lighting for shaving by 
7 per cent. Another 15 per cent fa- 
vored establishment of floors for wo- 
men only; 32 per cent wanted type- 
Writer rental service; 43 per cent asked 
for Turkish baths; 31 per cent asked 
for playrooms for children. 

A survey by the American Hotel 
Association indicated that hotels need 
staggering amounts of kitchen equip- 


ment, guest room and housekeeping 
equipment, maintenance, laundry, re- 
frigeration, plumbing, elevator, elec- 
trical, boiler room, power plant, steam 


distribution, and ventilating equipment. 
Reports of 232 hotels with an aver- 


age of 421 rooms showed 1944 room 
Sales of $136 million; food and bev- 
—~ . $165 million; telephone, $12 
Mulhio 


; other departments, $3 million; 
other income, $6 million. Sales of food 











Rooms, Receipts of Hotels, 1939 


Rooms Receipts 





No. (000) (000) 

eee rs 240 9.1 $ 4,764 
Perr TT 236 8.8 6,278 
EE 334 11.8 5,620 
COMEOTHER cocccccce 3,396 183.8 79,212 
SE sckeeseceen 722 26.5 9,07 
Connecticut ....... 201 9.1 6,284 
DOIMWATE cccccccecs 38 1.5 2,095 
Dist. of Columbia... 91 14.1 17,360 
DEE Gicncbosawae 1,328 62.7 30,272 
ere 353 16.1 9,696 
I ls dchab ec aacinic 275 8.7 3,469 
6 scented aww aan 1,192 112.0 69,127 
err 507 26.6 14,202 
EE nidieciedabmees 509 22.8 11,665 
| REARS 459 16.0 6,111 
Ea 319 12.6 7,989 
ee 285 11.1 9,541 
oss ns anaw a 402 15.5 6,493 
Paes 211 9.5 8,166 
Massachusetts ..... 494 27.4 26,798 
OU  —=eneee 865 54.4 29,137 
Minnesota ......... 804 36.7 18,961 
Mississippi ........ 173 7.6 4,159 
EE -cnedctenake 828 42.1 22,525 
DE. scaseencee 492 16.4 4,844 
re 384 15.3 7,821 
DE ch bcsnteeehe 160 5.2 2,991 
New Hampshire ... 241 9.1 4,315 
NOW JOTBOT ..cccce 951 45.6 27,153 
New Mexico ....... 229 6.8 3,650 
SE dcccnasas 2,320 202.2 182,945 
North Carolina .... 373 15.7 8,750 
North Dakota ..... 232 7.1 2,995 
CN sacetdawheowsen 801 51.7 38,247 
COEEOUE. cicccesss 73 23.0 6,765 
CE tiansceuenae 494 24.5 8,010 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,075 52.9 43,572 
Rhode Island ..... 56 3.0 3,109 
South Caroiina .... 144 6.3 3,664 
South Dakota ..... 194 6.7 2,517 
Tennessee ......... 317 15.5 10,029 
EE. cerethdaen aks 1,702 63.0 31,644 
0 SS ire 233 8.7 3,390 
WHE -ecescosssas 129 4.7 2,949 
i... eee 410 17.1 11,644 
Washington ....... 983 50.7 14,536 
West Virginia ..... 244 11.2 6,025 
Wisconsin ......... 670 27.4 17,098 
WEE bccedesece 218 8.5 3,391 

We BH accccccvssssDt eee meee Gee 


—Census of Business 








and beverages gained 51 per cent over 
1943; rooms 42 per cent. Gross oper- 
ating profits were $88 million. 


The following figures are from the 
1939 census: 

Year-round hotels numbered 25,036, 
with 1,312,410 guest rooms. Receipts 
amounted to $816,498,000. These hotels 
had 322,476 employes, to whom they 
paid $233,258,000. 

Seasonal hotels numbered 2,951 and 
their receipts, $46,657,000. They had 
15,553 employes with a payroll of 
$9,970,000. 

Only 43 per cent of the employes of 
hotels are women, the percentage being 
slightly higher for seasonal than for 
year-round hotels. 

Hotels with 79 per cent of the indus- 
try’s receipts reported this division of 
income: Room rentals, 45.7 per cent; 
sale of meals, 30.6 per cent; sale of 
beverages, 14.7 per cent; sale of mer- 
chandise, 2.1 per cent; other sources, 
6.9 per cent. If these ratios hold good 
for the entire industry, its income was 
divided as follows: Room rentals, 
$394,462,000; meals, $264,125,000; bev- 
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erages, $126,884,000; merchandise, 
$18,126,000; other, $59,558,000. 

The hotel field buys a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies ranging from 
industrial devices to home furnishings 
and foods. 

The hotel manager is usually the 
buyer of supplies and equipment, ex- 
cept for mechanical supplies, which are 
bought by the chief engineer, and 
kitchen and restaurant supplies, which 
are bought by the steward. All buy- 
ing, however, is under the general su- 
pervision of the manager. Linens and 
supplies are bought by the manager on 
requisition from the housekeeper, who 
may have considerable influence in 
specifications of brands. 


It is estimated that more than 60 per 
cent of the larger hotels operate their 
own laundries. 


Hotel Management’s analysis of cen- 
sus figures indicated that there are 
9,054 hotels with 50 or more rooms. 
These hotels, representing 32.4 per cent 
of the total, have annual receipts of 
$810,628,000, or 83 per cent. The 37 
cities of 250,000 population and over 
have 3,080 hotels, which, while repre- 
senting 11 per cent of the total num- 
ber, account for 42 per cent of the 
volume. 

The value of hotel property exceeds 
five billion dollars. These hotels serve 
270,000,000 guests annually. The num- 
ber of meals served to guests is l,- 
200,000,000. Another 220,000,000 are 
necessary for employes. There are 
about 9,000 hotels with food service. 
There are, in addition to every day fa- 
cilities, about 4,000 banquet halls for 
the accommodation of 18,000 annual 
conventions and numerous other types 
of meetings. 

Slightly in excess of 1,000 hotels are 
of the chain type. Usually of the larger 
size, the chains, representing 3.7 per 
cent of all hotels, handle about 12 per 
cent of total volume. 

Many of the larger hotels generate 
their own electric energy and most of 
them operate their own heating plants. 
Many operate large refrigerating, air 
conditioning, water filtration and ven- 
tilating systems. A fireproof hotel can 
be erected for about $5,000 a room. 

Recent figures indicate that 1,000 ho- 
tels are partly air conditioned, al- 
though only a few have air condition- 
ing throughout. 


Clubs 


According to Club Management, there 
are more than 7,000 private city and 
country clubs in the United States; 
more than 2,300 city clubs and more 
than 4,700 country clubs. 


Approximately 10 per cent of the city 
clubs and 15 per cent of the country 
clubs have only partial facilities for 
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service; so there are approximately 
2,000 city clubs and 4,000 country clubs 
in the United States which have full 
club facilities. 

These 6,000 clubs represent an origi- 
nal investment of more than $3,933,- 
000,000 in property, buildings, furnish- 
ings and equipment, and their combined 
annual income from all sources (in- 
cluding dues) amounts to more than 
$779,000,000. Country clubs alone own 
more than 600,000 acres of land; an 
area almost equal in size to the state 
of Rhode Island. 

The average city club spends more 
than $20,500 a year for furnishings, 
new equipment, replacements and sup- 
plies (exclusive of food and beverages) 
and the average country club spends 
more than $5,600. Total annual pur- 
chases of furnishings, new equipment, 
replacements and supplies (exclusive 
of food and beverages) exceed $69,- 
878,000. 

The annual food bill for clubs is ap- 
proximately $88,500,000 or an aver- 
age of about $40 per day, per club. 

The annual liquor purchases of clubs 
is more than $34,490,000, or more than 
than $15 per day, per club. 


Tourist Courts, Camps 
The 1939 Census of Business reported 
13,521 tourist courts and camps having 


136,202 cabins comprising 159,846 
rental units. A rental unit is usually 
an entire cabin, although it may consist 
of a part of a cabin rented separately, 
such as a room or apartment. 

Total receipts of these establish- 
ments for 1939 were $36,722,000. Em- 
ployment of 6,514 full-time and 1,946 
part-time employes was reported. The 
total payroll was $4,226,000. 

Room rentals and sale of meals ac- 
counted for 89.4 per cent of receipts; 
sale of beverages, 1.9 per cent; sale of 
merchandise, 6.5 per cent; other, 2.2 
per cent. 


In addition to the figures given 
above, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ceived reports from 5,750 establish- 


ments having annual receipts of less 
than $20,000 which are primarily en- 
gaged in retail trade, though maintain- 
ing tourist cabins. These establish- 
ments had receipts of $50,673,000, 
rentals accounting for 18.2 per cent; 
meals and fountain, 23.0 per cent; mer- 
chandise sales, 57.6 per cent; repairs 


and service, 1.2 per cent. 
Associations 
American Hotel Association, 221 


West 57th St., New York. 
International Motor Courts Associa- 
tion, West Campton, N. H. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Hotel Journal, 77 W. Washing- 


1 St., Chicago, Ill Est. 1926. Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 5x8 Type page, 4x 
63, Published 10th Forms close 20th 
Agency discount 15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 47.50 $ 27.50 

6 70.00 37.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Color, 25% 
Camping Magazine, 313 S. Dearborn St.., 
Chicago 4. Published by American Camp- 


ing Assn Est. 1926 Subscription, $2 

Trim size, 8%4x11% Type page, 6%x 9% 

Published list except July, Aug., Sept 

Oct Forms close 5th Agency discount, 

15-2 Circulation, 3,017 tates 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 48.00 28.00 
9 70.00 42.00 24.00 


Caterer and Hotel Proprietor’s Gazette, 





55 W. 42nd St., New York City Pub- 
lished by Hobbs Pub. Co. Est. 1890 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 1044x15. Type 
page, 8%x13% Published Ist Forms 
close 20th Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 68.25 $ 38.50 
6 115.00 60.25 33.50 
12 112.50 67.25 31.00 
Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 
Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est 
L922 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x10 Published Ist 
torms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
‘‘irculation, 3,024 Rates— 
limes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 80.00 45.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 
CCA 
Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave. New 
York 17 Published by Vincent Edwards, 
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Ine Est. 1900 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7x10 Published monthly Forms 
close last day of preceding month. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, May, 1945, 

15,017; (gross), 15,500. Rates- 

Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $235.00 $120.00 $ 60.00 
f 223.25 114.00 57.00 
12 211.50 108.00 54.00 

{ olor $75 bleed $1 ) 

Hotel Gazette, 500 5th Ave., New York 

18 Published by Nat'l Hotel Gazette, 


Inc. Est. 1876. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8x12 Type page, 7x10 Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 


Circulation, 5,611. Rates 


discounts, 15-2 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 30.00 
13 90.00 54.00 28.00 
26 75.00 45.00 25.00 
52 65.00 37.00 20.00 

Color, $25; bleed, 25% 

Hotel Greeter, 1427 Welton St., Denver, 


Colo Official paper, Hotel Greeters of 
America. Published by Warring Pub. Co. 
Est. 1914 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published lst 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 85.00 42.50 21.25 
12 70.00 35.00 17.50 
Hotel Industry, 2205 R. K. O. Bidg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20. Pub- 
lished by International Geneva Ass’n. 
Inc Est. 1913. Subscription, $2 Trim 
size, 8'4x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 30th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,150. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 62.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 49.00 28.00 
12 72.00 42.00 25.00 


“alor, $50; bleed, 25%. 





@ 


Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17. Published by Ahrens 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,057; (gross), 


7,365. Owning and managing group, 

400; food service group, 153; dept. ex- 

ecutives, 339; other employes and allied 

groups, 336; others, 836. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $280.00 $140.00 $ 70.06 


6 pages less 5% 

12 pages less 10%. 

24 pages less 20%. Can be used in Hote! 
Management or in Hotel Management 
and Restaurant Management combined 


@ 


@® 





Hotel Monthly, 123 N. Wacker Dr., Cui- 
cago 6 Published by John Willy, Ince 
Est. 1892. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
8%x115%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
L5th. Forms close lst. Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulatiqn, 6,779; (gross), 17,457. 


Owning and managing group, 4,251; food 


service group, 214; dept. executives, 226: 
other employes, 122; allied groups, 1,050 
others, 813. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $215.00 $135.00 $70.00 
6 190.00 120.00 60.00 
12 175.00 105.00 55.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page $1}. 
Hotel News of the West, 708 Joshua 
Green Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Est. 1904 
Subscription, $2.50 Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 6%x9%. Published list and 
15th. Forms close 5 days preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-2 tates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page % Pag 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 17.50 
12 42.00 25.00 15.00 
24 37.50 22.50 12.50 
Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York City, 19, N. Y¥Y. Published by Am 
Hotel Ass'n Directory, Corp Est. 1886 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 514x8%. 
Type page, 4%4x7% Published June 1 
Forms close Apr. 20. Agency discounts 
0-2 Rates—-1 page, $250; ™% page, $145 


4 page, $80 


@ @ 


Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt 


Ave 


New York 17. Published by Gehring 
Publishing Co. Est. 1875. Subscription, 
$3 Published Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Trim size, 10%x15%. Type 
page, 9%x14. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, 4,729; (gross), 5,311. Owning 





and managing, 3,047; dept. execs., 472 
food service, 119; other employes and 
allied groups, 277; other, 807. Rates- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $151.00 $ 80.00 
13 195.50 128.50 68.50 
26 172.50 113.00 60.00 
52 153.25 100.00 53.50 
a 
CCA 
Institutions Magazine 1900 Prairie Avé., 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic En- 
gineering Co. Est. 1937. Trim _ size, 
11%4x13%. Type page, 10%x13% Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 27th Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 35,074; 
(gross), 36,733. Hotels, 8,414; hospitals, 
5,219; schools and colleges, 2,663; res- 
taurants, 8,107; industrial cafete! ils, 
2.657; wholesalers, supply agents, ‘*%- 
engineers and architects, 666; others, 
6,526. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $950.00 $560.00 $32 0 
6 845.00 500.00 280.00 
12 715.00 450.00 250.00 
Standard color (red), $150; bleed, $£° 
For additional data see pages $22--5 
International Steward, 552 S. Serrane 
Ave., Los Angeles, 5, Calif. Published 
by International Stewards’ and Caterers 
Assn. Est. 1900. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7%x10% Published 6th Forms 
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jose 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 


ition, 2,900. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
, 110.00 60.00 35.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 
“Slor, $35; bleed, 15%. 









Pacific Hotel and Restaurant 
821 Market St., San Francisco 
» Calif. Published by Irvin Keeler. Est. 
175. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
ype page, 6%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
ye 5 days preceding. Agency discount, 


eeler’s 
view, 


n-2. Circulation, 5,958. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Pa: 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
& 95.00 55.00 35.00 
9 85.00 50.00 30.00 
jor rate, $25; bleed, no charge. 


d-West Hotel Reporter, 416 S. 14th St., 
maha 2, Neb. Published by I. A. Medlar 
Ko. Est. 1893. Subscription, $3. Type 
rage, 6% x10: Midwest Hotel Reporter 
ews suplement) published Ist, 8th and 
b?nd Forms close 7 days preceding. 














Digest published 15th. Forms close 8th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

rimes 1 Page % Page % Pag 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
6 65.00 37.50 18.00 
12 60.00 33.00 16.50 
48 40.00 21.00 10.50 
fouthern Hotel Journal, 1111 Graham 
iidg., Jacksonville 1, Fla. Est. 1920. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

mage, 75/6x10%. Published 25th. Forms 
lose 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
lation, 2,006. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 80.00 45.00 25.00 
12 70.00 40.00 22.00 
lor, $20; bleed, 20%. 

Tavern Talk, 910 Central St., Kansas 
y 6, Mo. Published by Tavern Talk 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 71/3x10. Pubilsh- 
ed Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 


Agency disconuts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,- 

tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 22.50 
13 54.00 30.00 16.00 
26 48.00 26.00 14.00 
52 36.00 20.00 11.00 


Standard color, $20; bleed, 15%. 





Tourist Court Journal, 107 S. First St., 
Temple, Texas. Est. 1937. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 84%4x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 

2,527; (gross), 5,016. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $225.00 $129.00 $ 73.00 
6 190.00 110.00 62.00 
12 150.00 90.00 48.00 


Color, $30; bleed, $30. 





New York 
Traveler, 


Travel Agent, 2 W. 46th St., 
19. Published by American 


Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 


10th and 25th. Forms close Ist and 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,800 


tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % P 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 35.00 
12 100.00 50.00 25.00 
25 75.00 40.00 20.1 





Travel American Guide and Hotel Direc- 


tory, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17 
Published by Gehring Pub. Co. Est. 1918 
Single copy, 50c Type page, 4%x7% 
Published June and December. Forms 
close Apr. 15 and Oct. 15. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Circulation, 105,000. Rates— 


1 page, $600; 
$270. 


2/3 page, $480; 1/3 page, 





Travel Items, 274 Madison Ave, New 
York 16. Published by Travel Items. Est. 
1943. Subscription, $2. Type page, 9%x 





12%. Published ist and 15th. Forms 
close 5 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,349. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/5 Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 40.00 
6 140.00 80.00 35.00 
12 125.00 75.00 45.00 
Travel Management, 342 Madison Ave., 


New York City. Published by Vincent Ea- 
wards & Co. Est. 1944. Subscription, $2. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 

close 30th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 152.00 76.00 38.00 
12 144.00 72.00 36.00 

Standard color, $55; bleed, 25%. 
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Travel Trade, 66 Duane St., New York 7. 
Published by Lewis Print, Inc, Est. 1929 


Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 

page, 7x9 2/3. Published 16th. Forms 

close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 2,983. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 125.00 65.00 35.00 
12 110.00 60.00 30.00 


Standard color, $50 each color. 





World Convention Dates, 26 Court St., 





Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Published by Hend- 
rickson Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Trim size, 8%x11\. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 1,816. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 90.00 55.00 37.50 
12 80.00 50.00 35.00 
CANADA 





(CAR 
Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, 








481 University Ave., Toronto 2. Pub- 
lished by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Est 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March, 1945, 6,107. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 57.00 $ 33.00 
6 85.00 50.00 27.50 
12 75.00 45.00 26.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 15%. 
CCAB 

Hotel and Restaurant Magazine, 8 Col- 
borne St., Toronto 1, Canada. Published 


by Jardine & Young, Ltd. Est. 1933. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x111/3. Type 


page, 7x10. Published 12th. Forms close 

5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

Sept., 1944, 4,836. Hotels, 4,017; restau- 

rants, 708; other, 227. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1%, Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 58.00 $ 33.00 
6 80.00 47.00 27.00 
12 74.00 42.00 25.00 


Color, $30; bleed, 20%. 
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Industrial Distribution 


(See also Commerce and Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Metal Producing and Working Industries 





While the mill supply house is the 
best known, there are many avenues 
of distribution to the industrial field. 
The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,471 industrial distributors 
(mill supply houses) with of 
$729,650,000. 


For census 


sales 


industrial dis- 
tributors are establish- 
ments, more independent in 
ownership, dealing in a complete line 
of materials and/or supplies for mills, 
mines, factories, oil wells, public util- 
ities and similar businesses that buy 
for use. 

Some of the 


purposes, 
described 


as 


or less 


other types of whole- 


sale establishments reported by the 
1939 Census follow: 
Sales 
No $(000) 
Chemicals and paints 1,680 281,002 
Electrical goods 3.072 788,024 
Hardware - 1.3843 592.000 
With industrial dept 409 396,746 
Lumber and construction ma 
terials 3.303 804,392 
Garage and filling station 
equipment 169 9.877 
Industrial, general line 116 70,267 
Belting, hose an icking 211 18,837 
Constructior (except road 
bullding) 153 23.943 
Road building , 951 72.613 
Machine tools 128 27,699 
Mine and mill supplies 415 99,851 
Oil well supply houses 896 179,770 
Power plant and power trans 
mi ion . 8Y 1,63 
Textile machinery S4 10,359 
Used machinery nd equi : 
ment 290 16,12 
Other machinery ; 1.575 180,158 
Transportation equipment 
and ipl 
Aircraft 13 18.039 
Railroad 68 95.055 
Marine 149 21,020 
Other , 14 965 
Metals and metal work 1017 515,975 
Plumbing and heating equip- 
ment and supplic ; ye 7 
Automotive supply jobbers should 
probably be included in this list as in 
recent years they have tended to add 
general industrial lines. In the con- 


struction field, equipment dealers often 


rent, as well as sell equipment. 

Most of these distributors enjoyed 
tremendous increases in sales volume 
during the war. In 1944, industrial 
supply departments of hardware job- 
bers, for example, had sales 141 pe 
cent above the 1939 level. 


Mill Supply Houses 


An industrial distributor is defined 
by Mill Supplies as a sales and service 
organization handling tools, supplies 
and equipment required by the indus- 
trial users of his particular territory. 
His function is a dual one in providing 
a stock of supplies on which manufac- 
turers can draw for immediate delivery 
and in providing warehouse delivery 
service and sales representation for the 
makers. 

Industrial users, including all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 
well drillers and operators, pipe line 
operators, public utilities, etc., purchase 
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—Mill Supplies 





most of their supply requirements from 
industrial distributors, also known as 
mill supply houses. Surveys reveal 
that approximately 83 out of every 100 
industrial users purchase 50 per cent 
more from these distributors. 


The industrial distributor may be 
known locally by any one of the follow- 
ing trade names: Mill supply house; 
industrial distributor; railway, marine, 
mine or textile supply house; hardware 
wholesaler with an industrial depart- 
ment; iron and steel warehouse with 
a supply department; plumbing and 
heating wholesaler with an industrial 
department; machinery or equipment 
dealer (mine, industrial, contractors, 
ete.); and a few specialists of limited 
lines, such as power transmission 
equipment distributors. 


or 


The most important characteristic of 
industrial distributors is that they are 
department stores for their local in- 
dustrial consumers—they carry the 
wide range of tools, supplies and equip- 
ment required by the industrials in their 
territory, and they gear their entire 
service to meet local industrial require- 
ments. 


The industrial distributor’s recom- 
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mendation is that by consolidating ut 
der one roof supplies for all industria 
users in a territory, he enables user 


to reduce their stock 


investment, 


an¢ 


that by eliminating the necessity for! 


multitude of direct selling sale: 


s force 


and expensive branch warehouses, 
helps the manufacturers of ind justria 


supplies to keep distribution costs at! 
lower level. 

In its Verified List of Indust 
Distributors, Mill Supplies t ilat 
about 1,800 such organizations, serv? 
all industrial consumers. 

Verified houses are those w st 
and sell a more or less complete |ine 
industrial tools, supplies and equipme 
required by the character of industt 
in their particular territory. In add: 
tion, there are approximately 2," 
supplementary industrial distribute 
outlets who sell tools, supplies 4 
equipment to industry but whose ™ 
dustrial business is on limited lines and 
marginal or subordinate to their ma! 
business. For example, many plum 
ing and heating wholesalers, iron 9” 
steel warehouses, mechanica rubber! 
goods specialists, hardware wh: lesalet 
contractors’ equipment and i pply 
houses, ship chandlers are part of the 
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supplementary classification. 

The best estimates indicate that the 
verified industrial distributors — those 
whose main business is selling tools, 
supplies and equipment to industrial 
ysers—have approximately 80 per cent 
of the total sales to industry, and the 
©000 supplementary distributors secure 
the balance of business industry places 
with supply houses all over the country. 


These industrial distributors are lo- 
cated parallel with industrial activity. 
They cover every section of the country 
snd are concentrated wherever indus- 
try is concentrated. 

The verified industrial distributors 
very often called mill supply houses) 
have a nationwide sales organization of 
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nore than 6,000 outside, trained sales- 
men who have intimate contact with 
ach local industrial plant. Their main 
job is to provide a service type of sell- 
ng, wherein it is their responsibility to 
ewe that their customers are supplied 
vith the production and maintenance 
ools and supplies when they are needed. 

Backing up these outside salesmen, 
the verified distributors carry a stock 
inventory valued in excess of $250,000,- 
000. Their investment in warehouses, 
trucks, service and organization facili- 
ties exceeds $90,000,000. Their office 
yrganization consisting of trained prod- 
uct men, buyers, service tracers, and 
stock clerks numbers over 5,000. 

Many of the country’s leading man- 
ufacturers of industrial tools, supplies 
and equipment sell a large part of their 
entire output to industrial distributors 
who in turn distribute them to the ulti- 
mate user. 


Mill Supplies says distributors pro- 
vide the following economic functions 
and facilities: 

l. Distributors help manufacturers 
efect operating economies in that in- 
dividual local distributo.s collect many 
small orders for a given item and bulk 
the order to the manufacturer, per- 
mitting larger shipments which reduces 
Accounting expenses, reduces shipping 
expenses, simplifies the handling of in- 
quiries and orders on the part of the 
manufacturer and facilitates produc- 
ton planning on the part of manufac- 
turers because of the wide range of 
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reserve stocks carried by distributors 
throughout the various sections of the 
countr’. 

2. Distributors effect warehousing 
conomies for manufacturers. The car- 
tying of stock by distributors elimi- 
nates the need, in most cases, for man- 
Mfacturers to carry various warehouse 
Stock throughout the country. 

8. It has been found that distribu- 
ors effect definite selling economies for 

anufacturers because distributors’ 
alesmen cover well defined territories, 


ostly from local headquarters, and 
of selling is lower than man- 
’ field men. 


heir eos: 
factu rer 


4. Distributors have the inside track 
with their local customers. They are 
intimately acquainted with the buyers 
in each plant and hence do not waste 
time, effort or money in contacting 
the proper executive at each consumer 
plant who has the authority for plac- 
ing business. 


Since 1929 there has been a definite 
trend on the part of industrial con- 
sumers to place more of their tool, 
supply and equipment requirements 
with industrial supply houses—and buy 
less from manufacturers direct. Be- 
cause distributors are carrying ample 
product stocks, more and more indus- 
trial consumers are reducing their own 
stores of maintenance items, which 
saves obsolescence, depreciation and 
overhead costs. Furthermore, the pur- 
chasing department of the average in- 
dustrial consumer prefers to centralize 
orders for many items with one or two 
local distributors rather than to dis- 
patch many orders to manufacturers 
scattered over the country. The dis- 
tributor is at the other end of the 
phone ready to serve quickly and easily. 

Industrial distributors handle a sub- 
stantial part of the total national sales 
on the following typical items: pipe 
valves and fittings, power plant special- 
ties and supplies, mechanical power 
transmission equipment and supplies, 
belting, mechanical rubber goods, shop 
tools and supplies, portable electric 
tools, wire rope and cordage, as well as 
the general run of miscellaneous pro- 
duction and maintenance items. 

The territory covered varies with the 
size and character of the industrial 
supply house. Some distributors cover 
one community and its environs; others 
several or many states. 

Generally, distributors publish their 
own catalogs listing the lines of manu- 
factured goods which they carry in 
stock for immediate delivery. Many of 
them do direct advertising to the trade 
in their territories. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


Another kind of industrial distribu- 
tor is manufacturers’ agents and brok- 


ers, who usually operate without 
warehouse stocks. Some of the leading 
types reported by the 1939 Census of 
Manufacturers were as follows: 


Sales 
No. $ (000) 
FIMPEWOTO cccccccsecccscceccces 392 61,860 
Industrial (general line) ...... 4 636 
Belting, hose and packing..... 45 6,139 
Construction (except road) 40 8,268 
Mine and mill supplies ........ 56 7,538 
Oil well supply houses ......... 59 14,468 
Power plant and power trans- 
POR ooo. 6.560 s ctemenneseveses 131 12,998 
Plumbing and heating equip- 
ment and supplies ........... 512 53,200 
Pe BOR pci cavevanenenwes 133 51,917 
FROME WUE 2 nccccsscececcsess 50 8,329 
Textile machinery .........+... 27 4,934 
Railroad equipment ........... 136 24,843 
Aircraft and aeronautical ..... 12 6,176 
PENNE 00040 cngsedevernienvansce 35 4,396 
Other transportation equipment. 11 425 
1,643 266,127 
Average sales of these agents in 
1939 were $162,000, compared with 
$496,000 for mill supply houses. Their 


operating expenses, on the other hand, 
were only 4.5 per cent of sales, com- 
pared with 16.7 per cent for indus- 
trial distributors with stocks, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census. 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 


and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Industrial Distribution and Marketing 

This de luxe presentation by Mill 
Supplies presents the statistical story 
of the industrial distributor. Because 
of its cost, it is not available for gen- 
eral distribution, but arrangements may 
be made to see it. 


Associations 

American Leather Belting Assn., 100 
Gold St., New York. 

American Supply and Machinery 
Mfrs. Assn., Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Central States Mill Supply Assn., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Southern Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Assn., P. O. Box 1353, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


@® 


Mill Supplies, 330 W. 
18. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $1. 
8§%x115%. Type page, 7x10 

issue, the Mid-December Buyer's Refer- 
ence Issue, is a directory in the regular 
magazine format. Published 10th of each 
month. Forms close on 15th. N. I. A. A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 


42nd St... New York 
Pub. Co. 

Trim size, 
A thirteenth 


15-2. Circulation, 7,812; (gross), 8,678. 
Industrial distributors and employes, 
5.989; manufacturers, their agents and 
salesmen, 1,652; others, 211. Rates—1 
page, $245; 2 pages, $231; 4 pages, $225; 
6 pages, $219; 8 pages, $213; 12 pages, 
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$200; 24 pages, $178. 
Standard colors, yellow, orange, orange- 
red, blue, $40; bleed, $37.50. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 318-19. 


Philadelphia Purchaser, 1760 Walnut St., 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Phila., Inc. Est. 
1926. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 84x 
11%. Type page, 7x9%. Published 2nd 
Tuesday. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,279. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

: $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 

6 65.00 40.00 22.50 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard Color, $15.00. 
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Institutions 


(See also Hotels, Clubs: Hospitals; Restaurants; Schools) 
OE OE Te LS aT 


The 1945 annual resurvey of the in- 
stitutional field has disclosed a postwar 
institutional market of $10,185,475,000. 
This represents a 9 per cent increase 
or $935,475,000 above the amount de- 
termined by last year’s survey. 


These 


studies are conducted each 


year by Institutions Magazine among 
approximately 35,000 hotels, hospitals, 


schools, 
YWCA’ 


Sy 


colleges, restaurants, YMCA’s, 
industrial cafeterias, Vet- 


erans’ hospitals and other institutions. 
This increase reflects an additional 


year’s 


accumulation of 


obsolescence, 


postponed repairs, growth of postwar 
building plans, necessary expansion of 
facilities and similar factors brought 
about by another year of war-time re- 


strictions and shortages. 


Total figures 


for the past three years are as follows: 


% Gain 
sachurona ce $ 8,578,000,000 a 
diheataneeds ,250,000,000 7 
Jae webaceoee 10,185,475,000 9 


The foregoing represents amounts to 
be spent for re-equipping, remodeling, 
refurnishing, expansion and new con- 
struction as soon as supplies and ma- 
terials are available and is in addition 
to operating purchases, which in a nor- 
mal year total $6,400,000,000 for equip- 
ment, maintenance and operating sup- 


plies. 


Together, equipment, operating 


supplies and postwar planned expendi- 


tures total $16,585,475,000. 


Food rev- 


enue figures recently released by the 
U. S. Government show a total of $10,- 


827,671,320 


for all types of institu- 


tional food users. 
It is estimated that the $10,185,475,- 


000 for construction, remodeling and 
} other improvements will be spent over 
a period of from three to five years 
after materials and supplies become 


ae oN athe ow 
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available. Some of this work is already 


under 


way. 


This figure, according to 


detailed survey tabulations, will be al- 


located 
partme 


Depa 
Kitche 
Bedrox 
Vining 
Air ¢ 

refrig 
Publi 


Plumbing 


Heating 


» Laundr 


Buildir 

Other 
Tota 
Thos 


Were s 


Institut 


nesses 
the ma 
individ 


consum 


Hotels 
Hospit 
Indust) 
Mea] 
Restaur 
YMCA 
Dealer: 
tribut 


to the various operating de- 


nts on the following basis: 


% of 

ent ‘Total Expenditure 
OEE a ae 18 $ 1,838,385,500 
naveden deeds 9 916,692,750 
oms etait ae 712,983,250 

litioning and 
es eee 3 305,564,250 
mi aicaase 10 1,018,547,500 
(1attondnesas 11 1,120,402,250 
000beeteeesese & 814,838,000 
ee ae 4 407,419,000 
exterior ..... 27 2,750,078,250 
partments : 305,564,250 
eis aaa 100% $10,185,475,000 
types of institutions which 


rveyed and which make up the 


mal market defined as _busi- 
nd services whose function is 
feeding and mass housing of 
ils include the following large 


s: 


th 50 rooms or over........ 8,414 

registered with AMA..... 5,219 
cafeterias, serving 166 

r more per serving period 2,657 

ts, rated at $5,000 or more 8,232 

ind YWCA’s (all).......... 1,400 
jobbers, fabricators, dis- 

PS AG. Avemtheacskecnianses 987 


Colleges and schools (all public and 
private universities and _ larger 


Boards of Education)............. 2,643 
Asylums, homes for blind, etc. (all) 1,722 
Selected industries .........+s+s+e05 1,178 
Engineers and architects, specializ- “a 

ing in equipment.............s06+- 66 


Army and Navy procurement offices 92 
Dining car systems, shipyards and 


steamship lines (all)...........+..- 225 
Power and gas companies (with e 

commercial sales departments)... 253 

REE vndnuvwesnnveesddneteseeabuses 34,188 


A striking demonstration of the ex- 
tent to which postwar plans have 
progressed is shown by the fact that 96 
per cent of the nation’s institutions 
have postwar-spending programs. Fifty- 
one per cent of the institutions report- 
ing said that work schedules calling for 
remodeling, re-equipping, refurnishing 
and expansion of facilities are already 
in or past the blueprint stage. 


The most pressing need of institu- 
tions is shown by plans for exterior 
and interior remodeling. Sixty-three 
per cent of all institutions have sched- 
uled expenditures for work of this na- 
ture; 34 per cent face the pressing 
need of re-equipping general operating 
facilities; 33 per cent will spend money 
on new construction; 33 per cent have 
scheduled a portion of their planned 
expenditures for redecorating; 32 per 
cent include refurnishing in their plans, 
and 26 per cent list such specific needs 
as air conditioning, refrigeration, light- 
ing, new elevators, elevator shafts and 
similar projects. 

The desire to obtain the best and the 
interest with which institutions antici- 
pate the coming of new products and 
equipment are shown by the large num- 
ber that are keeping their plans flex- 
ible. Eighty-nine per cent of those sur- 
veyed say that plans are being held 
open to receive and to take full advan- 
tage of new product developments. 

The actual extent to which postwar 
plans of institutional managements 
have progressed is seen in a breakdown 
of this resurvey question: “How far 
has work progressed?” Answers: 
“Under discussion.” “Being actively 
planned.” “Blueprint stage.” “Ready to 
start when material situation permits.” 
“Actually in progress.” 

This question points up the remark- 
able fact that even in these times of 
stringent equipment and supply short- 
ages, 7 per cent of institutional oper- 
ators have already begun work and are 
pushing it through to completion; 15 
per cent have put their plans into the 
blueprint state and another 29 per cent 
are ready and waiting for materials. 
This means that 51 per cent of the in- 
stitutions are in or beyond the blue- 
print stage. This large percentage 
foretells an instant and active demand 
on manufacturers supplying the field 
just as soon as restrictions are lifted. 

Institutions still in the planning 
stage are 31 per cent of the total. By 
war’s end, many of this group, accord- 
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ing to the survey, will have completed 
plans, thus adding to the present ag- 
gregate of 51 per cent who are now 
ready and waiting to begin work. 
Eighteen per cent say that plans are 
under discussion. 


Construction Costs 


An analysis from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the expenditure for materials 
on typical non-residential construction 
contracts, totaling $1,000,000 at 1940 
prices, shows that materials account 
for $516,000 of the total cost. The re- 
maining $484,000 is spent for labor, 
profit and other expenses. The $516,- 
000 per million dollars of construction 
is spent as follows: 


Expenditures for: 
Labor at the construc- 


Se MED cactcddbnceed $ 305,000 30.5% 
SE -neamesihscea sae 516,000 51.6% 
Other expenses an 

BGS sescaxevevnsaunn 179,000 17.9% 

$1,000,000 100 % 
Number of man-hours created: 
At the construction site.......... 328,000 
In mines, forests, factories, in 
transportation and in adminis- 

"Eg ee ar ee 476,000 

TOTAL (Man-Hours) ....... 804,000 

Value of material orders placed: 

Plectrical wiring and fixtures....$ 31,500 
Lumber and timber ........ sexe Se 
Planing mill products ........... 34,100 
Heating and ventilating equip- 
ME. Ads Nw et ebesssceenvesebsant« . 62,100 
Plumbing supplies and fixtures... 36,700 
EE Pe 35,100 
Reinforcing steel ..........ccece. 21,700 
Metal doors, windows, shutters 

i SEE, ct eceseUbawnewe beet es 13,900 
Hardware, miscellaneous pica aia 12,400 
Wire and wire works products... 2,600 
Other iron and steel products.... 23,200 
Paints and varnishes ........ ‘és 5.800 
Roofing, insulation, waterproofin 13,400 
ns WEE sebecebenccadcreéess : 1,100 
Brick, hollow tile, other clay 

RR rep 47,500 
a oe ed ke 35,100 
Sand, gravel and crushed stone.. 27,900 
Concrete and concrete products. 12,900 
Marble, granite, slate, other stone 11,9/0 
Wall plaster and wall board..... 8,300 
Tiling, floor and wall, and ter- 

TE aibWd et ecce bende s bbs ben : 5,800 
IE Arai aeee i 4k heey ahaa oe 4,100 

All other materials............. 33,100 
TOTAL—all materials ....... $516,000 


The over-all obvious fact presented 
by the Institutions Magazine annual 
re-survey of the institutional field is 
that the needs for institutional equip- 
ment and supplies are tremendous and 
that definite plans have been drawn 
and are being drawn to satisfy these 
needs as soon as the material situation 
permits. 


Food Market 


The annual market for food and food 
products in the institutional field, de- 
fined by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion from rationing records, totals $10,- 
827,671,320 as disclosed by recently re- 
leased U. S. Government figures. This 
represents approximately 28 per cent 
of all food consumed in the United 
States. This same source shows that 
from April, 1944, to March, 1945, the 
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Collett, well 


the institutional market. 


Your BIG Market 
of BIG Consumers 


Each month INSTITUTIONS Maga- 
zine reaches the following consum- 
ers which make up the Institutional 


Market: 


@ HOTELS 

@ HOSPITALS 

@ SCHOOLS 

@ RESTAURANTS 

@ PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
@ YMCA’s and YWCA’s 
@ INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 
@ COLLEGES 

@ RAILWAY SYSTEMS 

@ STEAMSHIP LINES 

@ P. BLIC BUILDINGS 

@ OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


As wartime mass feeding and mass 
housing projects are discontinued the 
circulation now devoted to this cov- 
erage will be devoted to clubs, office 
buildings, and foreign institutions. 


CONSULT YOUR 
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RALF KIRCHER, 
President of Kircher, Helton & 
known Dayton 
Advertising Agency, comments 
below on huge proportions of 






“" 

IEWED from every standpoint, the institutional fie 
adds up to a market of great potentialities. To those manufacturen 
whose products are used in institutions, to those manufacturer 
contemplating products for this field and to the advertising agencie 
responsible for the promotional efforts of these products, / 
represents a market Bsns in motion and one which promises tt 
reach tremendous proportions just as soon as the materials an 
manpower situation approaches normalcy. 


"Field-wide surveys of this mass-feeding, mass-housing markt 
indicate an expenditure for expansion, rehabilitation, new construe 
tion, refurnishing, etc., of well in excess of ten billion dollars. Thi 
huge figure takes into consideration all phases of institution! 
operation excluding food purchases, a phase which in itself runs int} 
a tremendous figure. 


“Therefore, whether one's client produces building materia 
kitchen equipment, food products, maintenance supplies or any of 
of the thousands of items required in the operation of hotes 
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restaurants, hospitals, industrial cafeterias, schools and other typ# 
of institutional establishments, it is unquestionably the function ¢ 
the advertising agency to make a market of such magnitude # 
integral part of their ieoding* 


In the preceding statement Ralf Kircher, President of Kirche’ 
Helton & Collett, advertising agency of Dayton, Ohio, sizes up 
institutional market. Having clients directly serving this market M’ 
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INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 
Published by Domestic Engineering Company. | 
1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill, Calumet 4680. 
Rates effective July 1, 1940. (Card No. 4.) 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 days. 
General Advertising 
NOTE: Publisher reserves the right, in event of « 
major economic disturbance, to revise rates on 
days’ written notice. 
1 ti. 6 tL. 12 ti. 
















1 POBC.. sce cesesceseese 950.00 845.00 715.00 
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} Minimum space 4/9 page. 
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Reading Notices Not accepted. | 
Contract and Copy Requirements 
All copy subject to publisher's approval. 
The possession of this price list by any person is 
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one else, the advertising listed herein. 
Advertising contracts valid only if accepted by duly 
authorized representatives at Chicago. 
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made are charged for extra. Black cuts and heavy 
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which solid black portion exceeds 50% 
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all types of institutions interested in your products or the products — huca’tor’witnin six months ‘trom last insertion, wil 
of your clients. Only through INSTITUTIONS Magazine can you be _ tssuance ‘and Closing Dates 


Published monthly; issued 5th of publication month 


marke! | sis H ; 27 eding mon 
assured a full share of the ten billion dollars being expended by these _ {att forms clove #7 of receding month OT 


true) insti i i H . of publics His sthorized t last 
ns Tih institutions. For complete details write to INSTITUTIONS Magazine, —_siu2uniizatian: rublisner ts authorized to repent Tas 
, iri H 4 ° P nnel 
rs. | 1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois, or eg © Oe 
t tions Editorial Director—Wm. W. Gothard 
u . Advertising Manager—E. P. Campbell. 
inte © =e Representatives 
int lew ¥ s McK ad R. V. Sawhill, 
se Consult Your Advertising Agency ss Moon 519, 118 42nd. St, “Murray Hill 8 8188. 
PISS Boston—A. T. Papineau, 60 Mt. Vernon Ave., Need- 
- = ham, Mass ‘x At08 Sesto An Cale 
Chic 16—E, B. Crush, rie 6, - 
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CIRCULATION—C.C.A. 6-30-45 
Established 1937 Single copy .35; per year 3.00. 
Total controlled circulation (6 mos. aver.) . 85,074 
Advertisers, agencies, exchanges, adv. prospects 685 
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r type 
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Star Men Hospitals (including veterans’ hospitals) 5,219; schools 
Fighting STAFF WRITER VIEWS INSTITUTIONS WILL and colleges (including military schools — a 

HIS training armed forces) 2,663; industrial cafeterias 

TORY'S BIGGEST ADD VAST 2.657: Army and Navy procurement offices 592; gov- 
FEEDING-HOUSING SUMS 10 ernment projects, offices and city managers 189; rail- 
JOB POSTWAR PAYROLLS roads, steamship lines and shipyards 225; wholesalers 

; supply houses and agents (including janitor and 


theatre supplies) 862; industries and their agents 













Sanitation Gets Top 4 







1,501; contract departments of retailers 125; Y.M. 


panies 253; hotels (including those operated by the 
government) 8,414; restaurants 8,107; engineers spe- 


C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s 1,397; power and gas com- 
cializing in institutions (including architects and 
interior decorators) 666; asylums, homes and other 
DVER RY) [4 ¢ ENCY state, county and city institutions), 1,722; miscel- 
laneous (including clubs, building owners and man- 
agers, insurance companies, purchasing agents of chain 


drug stores, 5 and 10c headquarters, W.M.H.A.’s and 
others) 522 (D) 
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INSTITUTIONS 








institutional field served food to 41,- 
321,812,886 persons or at the rate of 
113,210,446 meals per day. 


The bulk of this feeding program is 
carried on by 10 per cent of the na- 
tion’s institutions as evidenced by Gov- 
ernment figures which show that 10 
per cent of all institutions average 15,- 
000 or more meals per month. An eat- 
ing place with 17 tables (4 persons per 
table) is capable of serving 15,000 
meals per month based upon 3 meals 
per day, 30 days per month, and an 
average turnover of 2% meals per seat 
per meal period. It should be empha- 
sized that in this 10 per cent group 
each institution serves at least 15,000 
meals per month. The average and the 
majority, of course, serve many more 
meals than this minimum number. 

By actual ration counts, the 10 per 
cent referred to in the foregoing served 
1,363,380,310 persons during the month 
of December, 1942. This is at the rate 
of 43,980,010 persons per day. It is 
equal to 39 per cent of all meals served 
in the institutional field or approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of all meals served 
in the United States. 

In other words, 10 per cent of the in- 
stitutions served 39 per cent of all 
meals in the institutional field or 11 
per cent of all meals consumed in the 
United States. Stated in still another 
way, approximately one out of every 
three people in the United States eats 
one meal each day in an institution. 

It has been pointed out that the rea- 
son institutions are responsible for the 
consumption of 28 per cent of all food 
consumed in the United States is that 
the average individual served in an in- 
stitution receives more food than the 
average individual served in the home. 

General statistics on the market for 
food contain the following data: 

“Approximately 55 per cent of all 
frozen food products in the United 
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States is consumed in the institutional 
field.” 

“In the 1935-39 period, 16,303,000,- 
000 pounds of meat were consumed an- 
nually by civilians.” American Meat 
Institute. 


“In 1938, total production of quick 
frozen foods was 169,000,000 pounds. 
In 1943, total production of quick 
frogen foods was 960,000,000 pounds. 
In 1944, an increase of 25 per cent over 
1948 was estimated.” The Food Packer. 

“Production of salad dressings, may- 
onnaise and related products in 1940 
was 43,000,000 gallons. In 1943, pro- 
duction was 47,800,000 gallons, having 
a value of $71,000,000.” Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


“The wholesale value of meat packed 
in the United States in 1939 was $2,- 
648,325,552. The dollar value of bread 
and other bakery products (except bis- 
cuit, crackers, and pretzels) manufac- 
tured in 1939 was $1,211,395,278. The 
dollar value of flour and other grain 
mill products produced in 1939 was 
$649,943,088.” Census of Manufactures 
(1939). 

“Public consumption of cocoa in 1940 
was 728,950,284 pounds. In 1940, im- 
ports of coffee into the United States 
totalled 2,053,082,000 pounds. In 1940, 
imports of tea into the United States 
totalled 98,962,516 pounds.” U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“There were 10,319,000 pounds of 
lard consumed in May, 1945. This is at 
the rate of 123,828,000 pounds of lard 
consumed per year.” Department of 
Commerce. 

“There were 1,673,110,000 pounds of 
creamery butter produced in 1943. Raw 
and refined sugar consumption in the 
United States in 1940 was 7,628,533,000 
tons. (Figure includes canners’ and 
food processors’ consumption of su- 
gar.)” U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


“The dollar value of canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables (including 
canned soups) processed in 1939 was 
$587,343,024.” Census of Manufactures 
(1939). 

“In 1943, there were 112,000,000 
pounds of dehydrated soups manufac- 
tured, of which 50,000,000 went into 
civilian channels.” The Food Packer. 

“The Veterans Administration is cur- 
rently adding to its facilities 500,000 
beds to care for World War II Vet- 
erans.” General Hines, Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

“General hospitals cost on an aver- 
age of $6,000 per bed. Tuberculosis 
hospitals cost on an average of $4,000 
per bed. Nervous and mental hospitals 
average $2,500 per bed.” “The Publics’ 
Investment in Hospitals,” by C. Rufus 
Rorem (University of Chicago Press). 

“Existing hotels in the United States 
are in need of $28,000,000 worth of 
furniture,” Survey of the American 
Hotel Association. 

“In addition to meals served to the 
public, hotels in 1940 served 296,012 
meals to employees dailyg or 106,044, 
380 meals to employees annually.” U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported state- 
ments, light face. Unless otherwise stat- 
ed, circulation figures shown are for the 
six-month period ending June 30, 1945. 








Institutions, Magazine, 1990 Prairie Ave 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic Engi 
neering Co. Est. 1937. Trim = size 
11%x13%. Type page, 10%x13% 
lished 5th. Forms close 27th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 35,074; 
(gross), 36,733. Hotels, 8,414; hospitals 
5.219: schools and colleges, 2,663; restau- 
rants, 8,107; industrial cafeterias, 2,657 
wholesalers, supply agents, 862; engi- 
neers and architects, 666; others, 6,526 
Rates— 
Times 14 Page \% Page 
1 


1 Page 
$560.00 $320.00 


$950.00 
6 845.00 500.00 
12 715.00 450.00 

Standard red, $150: bleed, $60 
For additional data see pages $22 
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Insurance 





Life, fire and casualty insurance 
companies paid losses of $4,662,310,000 

1944, according to The National Un- 
derwriter. Life insurance companies 
returned $2,916,721,000 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries; fire, $995,889,000, 
and casualty and surety, $749,700,000. 
All figures were larger than in 1943. 


Life insurance payments in 1944, 
by companies in the United States and 
Canada, amounted to $2,916,720,689, an 
increase of $132,244,048 over 1943. 
Death claims rose to $1,360,972,674, the 
largest amount ever paid in one year; 
accidental death benefit payments, how- 
ever, declined $829,223 to $20,356,949, 
the lowest since 1929; the death bene- 
fits summing to 47.35% of total pay- 
ments, the highest percentage paid to 
beneficiaries in 26 years. 


Matured endowments increased $44,- 


550,143 to a high of $447,828,401; an- 
nuity payments also reached a new 
high of $198,308,377, increasing $7,- 


436,535 over 1943; disability payments 
continued to decline, were $107,545,- 
480, a drop of $23,973,553 from the 
peak figure in 1940 and $3,415,373 low- 
er than 1943; surrender payments de- 
clined for the sixth consecutive year 
to $287,240,014 or $64,455,160 less than 
the year before. Dividends to policy- 
holders were $494,468,794, showing an 
increase of $35,965,030. These pay- 
ments to policyholders amount to 52.65 
per cent of all payments. 


Beneficiary payments totaled $1,381,- 


329,623, increasing $112,162,873 for the 
year; policyholder payments were $1,- 
535,391,066, increasing $20,081,175. 
Throughout the year an average of 


$7,969,182 was paid each day by life 
insurance companies, of which $3,774,- 
124 was paid to beneficiaries and $4,- 
195,058 to policyholders. 

Insurance in force totaled $162,243,- 
28,438 at the end of 1944, an increase 
f $9,779,751,388 over 1943. Ordinary 


stood at $108,963,231,263, increasing 
$7,237,704,171; group was $1,587,939,- 
64 higher at $25,526,223,478 and in- 
dustrial increased $954,107,453 to $27,- 


(03,873,697. There is as much ordi- 


hary in force now as the total of all 
classes of insurance eight years ago. 
‘ New insurance written in 1944 was 
821,571 100,788, an increase of $732,- 
916,823; except 1929 and 1930 it was 
me lar est volume written in a year. 
Premium income, the highest in any 


year, was $5,188,540,734 or $529,126,- 
490 more than in 1943; it was five 


times ; amount invested in life in- 
surance n 1918. Assets reached $45,- 
8,075,598, being $4,244,969,851 high- 
- than the year before; there were 
“51 issets for every thousand of 
nsurar in force. 

The ‘reased purchase of govern- 
ment bonds by’ life insurance compa- 
les has raised their holdings to about 


ns at the end of 1944. They 
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now comprise about 38 per cent of 
total assets, or $105 for every thou- 
sand of insurance in force compared 
to $86 the year before. 


Fire, Casualty 


Fire insurance companies had 1944 
net premiums of $1,587,074,000, paying 
out $749,700,000, including adjusting 
expenses. Stock companies handled 72 
per cent of the business, compared 
with 78 per cent in 1943. 


Most stock fire insurance companies 
handle accessory lines which provide 
about 45 per cent of their net pre- 
miums. These lines include motor 
vehicle, ocean marine, tornado, inland 
navigation, aircraft, sprinkler leakage, 
hail on growing crops, and water dam- 
age. Net premiums from these lines 
in 1944 were $485,401,000, while $583,- 
931,000 came from fire insurance. 


All casualty and surety companies 
had 1944 net premiums of $2,042,232,- 
000, with losses of $995,889,000, or 48.8 
per cent, including adjusting expenses. 
Stock companies accounted for 54 per 
cent of 1944 business, compared with 
69 per cent in 1943. 

Automobile insurance accounted for 
$478,338,000 of 1944 casualty and sur- 
ety net premiums, a slight gain over 
1943, though below 1942, 
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There are about 4,500 insurance 
companies in the United States, with 
160,000 home office employees. There 


are about 150,000 fire and casualty 
salesmen, and 200,000 life insurance 
salesmen. 

Associations 


Actuarial Society of America, 393 


Seventh Ave., New York. 


American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, 99 John St., New York. 


American Life Convention, 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
American Mutual Alliance, 60 E. 


42nd St., New York. 


Assn. of Life Insurance Presidents, 
165 Broadway, New York. 


of Accident and 
166 W. Jackson 


National Assn. 
Health Underwriters, 
Blvd., Chicago. 


National Assn. of Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


National Board of Fire Underwrit- 


ers, 85 John St., New York. 


Bureau of Casualty and 
New 


National 
Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., 
York. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, 


Ohio St., Chicago. 


207 E. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


light face. 
Accident and Health Review, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Est. 1907. Pub- 


lished by The Nat'l Underwriter Co. Sub- 

scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l1\%. Type 

page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 

10th Agency discounts, non-insurance, 

13-2. Circulation, 6,195. Rates— 

Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 50.00 
6 540.00 290.00 190.00 
12 1.000.000 540.00 360.00 

Bleed, $5. 

Agents Forum, 164 N. Schuyler Ave., 


Kankakee, Ill Published by Shirley E 
Moisant. Est. 1928 Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 7%x9%. Published list. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 1,822; (gross), 2,000. Agents and 
brokers, 1,037; companies, officers, man- 


agers, etc, 298: adjusters, raters, et 
107; fleld men, 212: others, 209. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 30.00 $ 20.00 
12 45.00 7.00 18.00 
American Agency Bulletin, 80 Maiden 


Lane, New York 7. Est. 1903. Official pub- 
lication National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents Subscription other than 
members, $5. Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7x10 Published Friday. Forms 
close one week preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 18,216. Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page Page 
1 $180.00 $120.00 $ 90.00 
12 1230.00 90.00 70.00 
26 105.00 70.00 60.00 
52 95.00 60.00 50.00 


American Insurance Digest & Insurance 


Monitor, 605 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
11. Published by Wadsworth Pub. Co. 
Est. 1853. Subscription, $3. Trim Size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Monday Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,194. Rates 
Times Page % Page % Page 
1 $1 0 $ 65.00 $ 25.00 
12 75.00 40 00 22.00 
60.00 17.50 


Underwriter, 434 


American Walnut St., 
E. 


Philade!l Iphia, Pa. Published by John 
Dearder Est 1894 Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12 
Published Thursd ay Forms close Mi yn- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
4,628. Rates 
Times 1 page % page % page 
$175 00 $ 87.50 $ 50.00 
6 750.00 420.00 240.00 
12 1,200.00 780.00 420.00 
Best's Insurance News (Fire and Casual 
ty Edition), 75 Fulton St., New York 7 








Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est 
1899 Subscription, $3. Issued 5th 
Forms close 25th Trim size, 74%x10% 
Type page, 6%x9. Agency discounts, 
10-0. Circulation, 14,933. Rates, one edi- 
tion— 
Times 1 Page % Page % P 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 65.00 
0 152.00 91.00 57.00 
12 122.00 76.00 45.00 
Color $105, bleed, 10% 
a tte Enourance News (Life Edition), 75 
Fults St New York 7 Published 
by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 1899. 
Subscription $3 Trim size, 7%x10% 
Type page, 6%x9 Published Ist Forms 


close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 


culation, 5,983. Rates— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
Hh 110.00 66.00 40.00 
1°? 100.00 59.00 35.00 
Color, $55; bleed, 10%. 
@® 
Casualty Insuror, 175 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4 Published by The National 
I'nderwriter Co. Est. 1923. Subsc ription 
$1.60. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 


10. Published ist. Forms close 15th pre- 


ceding month Agency discounts, non- 
insurance, 13-2 Circulation, 6.329; 
(gross), 6,437. Insurance agents, brokers 
and solicitors, 5,947; insurance compa 
nies and officials, 343; others, 153. Rates 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 55.00 

6 90.00 50.00 37.50 

12 83.34 45.00 31.25 
Bleed, $5 

Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 





New York 7. Published by Eastern Un- 
derwriter Co., Inc. Est. 1899. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
9%x12. Published weekly. Forms close 
10 days preceding Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 3,811. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 165.00 $ 110.00 £ 77.00 
2 1,210.00 §08.00 650.00 
26 2,200.00 1,468.00 880.00 
52 3,740.00 2,365.00 1,640.00 
Fraternal Field, 814 American Bld¢e 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 


Trim size, 8%xl1%. Type page, 


tion, $2 








7x9%. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Flat rs _—— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 . 18. 75 
‘ 61.00 29.80 16.80 
12 48.00 26.60 son 
Fraternal Moenitor, 537 Powers Bldg... 


Rochester 4, N. Y. Est. 1890. Subscription, 


$1.50. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 
7x10 Published Ist Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
Industrial Salesman, The, 420 E. Fourth 
St., Cincinnati 2, O. Published by The 
Nat'l Underwriter Co. Est. 1932. Sub- 
scription, $1.25. Trim size, 8%x11\% Type 








page, 7x10. Published 2\1st. Forms close 
ist. Agency discount, 15% non-insur- 
ance Rates— 
Times i Page % Page % Page 
l $100 00 $ 52.50 $ 27.50 
6 83.33 £1.67 20.83 
12 75.00 37.50 18.75 
Insurance, formerly Industrial Insurances 
York 7. Published by 


116 John St., New 





I Insurar ress Est. 1931. Sub- 
iptior $1.50 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x9 Published 15th Forms close 
l \ eT rise nt y-f) OF new busi- 
ness. Circulation, 5,500. Ri ites— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 500.00 300.00 200.00 
12 750.00 500.00 300.00 
Insurance Advocate (Fire Casualty and 
Life Ins.), 123 William St., New York 
Published by Roberts Pub. Go. Est. 1889 
Subscription. $3 Trim size, 9x12 Type 
page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 150.00 $ R500 $ 50.00 
12 1,200.00 665.00 390.00 
26 2,150.00 1,215.00 715.00 
52 3,600.00 2 210.00 1,300.00 
Insurance Broker-Age, 90 John St., New 
York Published by Broker-Age, Inc 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10 Published 15th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 30.00 
6 64.17 36.67 27.50 
12 58.34 33.34 25.00 
Color, 100%: bleed, 25% 


Insurance Broker & Buyer, 166 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Published by 
Roger W. Budlong. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 tates— 
Times l Page % Page “4 

I $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 

6 110.00 65.00 

1 100.00 60.00 


Bleed, $1.00. 


Page 
50.00 
45.00 
2 40.00 


Color, 502% 





Magazine, 175 W. 
Published by 
1931. Sub 
Published 
Friday. 
Circulation 


Insurance Exchange 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4. 

it'l Underwriter Co. Est 
scription, $1. Type page, 7x10. 
2nd Tuesda) Forms cl 
Agency discounts, 13-2. 
5,117. Rates— 


ose 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ “40. 00 

‘ 540.00 290.00 150.00 

12 1,000.00 540.00 275.00 
Insurance Field, 324 W. Liberty S&t., 


Louisville 1, Ky. Est. 1899. Subscription, 
Fire and Casualty Edition, $3; Life Edi- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Fire and Casualty Edition pub- 
lished Thursdays; Life Edition published 
Fridays. Forms close Monday preceding. 
Arency discounts. 15-0. Circulation, Life 
Edition, 4,156; (gross), 5,003. Agents, 
brokers, solicitors, 3,329; general agents, 
557; companies and employes,'333; others, 
82. Fire and Casualty Edition, 5,054; 





(gross), 5,249. Agents, brokers, solicitors, 
3,808; companies, officials and employes, 
696; fleld men, 161; others, 284. Rates, 
either edition— 
Times l Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 81.00 $ 55.00 
12 105.00 58.50 40.00 
52 75.00 43.50 30.00 
Insurance Index, P. O. Box 1738, Louls- 


ville 4, Ky. Published by Insurance In- 








dex, Inc. Bst. 1870. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10x14. Type page, 8%x12. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ry Page 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 52.80 
6 134.40 82.80 49.20 
2 120.00 76.00 43.40 
Bleed, $10. 
Insurance Magazine, Ridge Blidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo Published by Financia 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1899. Subscripti on, 
$1. Published Life Ins. 10th Local 
agents Ist Forms close, Life ins., 25th 
preceding Local agents, 15th preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
Life Edition, 2,514. Local Agents’ Edi- 
tion, 2,212. Rates, each edition— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 45.00 28.00 
12 65.00 38 00 22.00 





The Insurance Record, Texas Bank Bldg 
Dallas 2, Tex. Published by Insurance 





Record Co. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close 1 week 
prev. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 2,048; (gross), 3,049. Ins. agents 
brokers, 2,262; ins. co officers, 399; field 
men, 158; others, 211. Rates— 
Times l age % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
12 75.00 40.00 22.50 
26 65.00 35.00 0.00 
Insurance Salesman, P.O.B. 564, 1142 N 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 6. Published by 
The Rough ‘te Co., Inc. Est. 1878. Sut 


scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 











page, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms closé 
15th. Agency discount (except on insur 
ance adv.), 15% if paid before 10th fol 
lowing insertion, 10% after. Circulation 
25,5253 gross), 25,829. Life insurance 
agents, 23,807; general agents, 1,752 
others, 466. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 
6 183.33 105.00 55.00 
12 166.67 100.00 50.00 
Life Association News, 11 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18. Published by and official 
organ of The National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Est. 1940. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%! 
10. Published ist. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 34 
610. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page , 
1 $185.00 $100. 00 
6 175.00 95.00 
12 165.00 90.00 
Life Insurance Courant, 613 S. Map 


Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Published by Fiit 


craft, Inc. Est. 1895. Subscription, Bh 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%*x!"% 
Published 1st. Forms close 15th. Agen¢! 
discounts, none. Circulation, 2,9 Rates 
for non-life company adv.— " 
Times 1 Page 4 Page % ay 
1 $149.51 $ 85.87 4933 
6 125.27 71.94 Hay 
12 115.00 66.06 31. 
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INSURANCE 





surance advertising. Circulation, 3,303. 


Rates— 

; s 1 Page P Page 
Life Insurance Selling, 408 Olive St., St. — $100.00 4 55 BO ? soto 
Louis 2. Published by Life Insurance 6 * 30.00 45.00 25.00 
Pub. Co. Est. 1925. Subscription, $1.50. 12 60.00 35.00 20.00 





Trim size, 8%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- Northwest Imsurance News, combined 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 11,941; (gross), with Pacific Insurance Review of Seattle, 
11,805. Life insurance agents, brokers fienry Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. Published 
and ere. "ge ponerse gg - by Northwest Insurance News Co. Est. 
hes 4 ar ee oo ey ag >* 1912, Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
- , . , Type page, 74x10. Published ist. Forms 





Sonn oe 9 oe r- Ino 
ms ieee S088 ¢ Ege close 24th. Age ney discounts, non-insur- 
6 145.00 90 00 £2 00 ance advertising, 15-2. Rates— ; 
49 125.00 75.00 45.00 Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
— cm : 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
_ 12 50.00 30.00 17.50 


CABC) Color, $10. 


Local Agent, The, 408 Olive St., St. Louis Paelfic Raauennen, 558 Sacramento St., 
2, Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est San Francisco 11. Published by John 
1929. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8% Harris. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Trim 
xll. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Ist Sat. of each month. Forms close Tues- 
Circulation, 8,440; (gross), 8,781. Insur- day preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ance agents, brokers and _ solicitors, Circulation, 3,206. Rates— 








8,191; others, 242. Rates limes l Page % Page % Page 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
1 $135.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 6 95.00 62.25 28.50 
6 110.00 60.00 40.00 12 90.00 49.50 27.00 
12 100.00 55.00 35.00 Color, 15%; bleed, 15%. 











Mutual Review, 538 Investment Bldg., The  Pacifie Northwest Underwriter, 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by Na- Northern Life Tower, Seattle 1, Wash 
tional Assn. of Mutual Insurance Agents. Published by Pacific Northwest Pub. Co. 


Est. 1933. Subscription, $2.50. Trim fst. 1927. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Published Ist. 
lished 26th. Forms close 17th Agency Forms close 24th. Agency discounts, 
Gecounts, none. Circulation, 2,000. ye on non-company space. Circulation, 
ates— 2,283. 

Times 1Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Less than 3 1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
issues in 1 yr..$92.40 $51.50 $27.70 12 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Less than 6 = 


issues in 1 yr.. 85.80 47.50 25.10 
Less than 9 KABC) 
issues in 1 yr.. 79.20 43.55 23.10 o~ 








12 issues in 1 yr. 72.60 39.60 21.80 Rough Notes, P.O.B. 564, 1142 N. Merid- 
‘ee “Vi ae ee a A ae St., Indianz lis 6 Publi i 1} 
Mutual Underwriter, 537 Powers Bidg., ope ey gg ~— " ee 


Rochester 4, N. Y. Published by Mutual § gerj 9 sige 2 

: - , % = Oe : scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%4. Type 
Underwriter Co. Est 1881. Subscription, page, 7x10. ‘Published 5th. Worms close 
$1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 20th. Agency discount, 12%-0 on other 
Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency than insurance company accounts. Circu- 


discount, 15% on new business. Rates— lation, 8,979; (gross), 9.649. Agents, 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page brokers and solicitors, 8,076; companies, 
$ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 general agents, etc., 456; traveling field 





—— men, 296. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $130.00 $ 70.00 $ 37.50 

6 110.00 57.75 28.88 

The National Underwriter (Other than 12 100.00 52.50 26.25 
Life), 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Bleed, 10% 

Published by National Underwriter Co. ——— 

Est. 1897. Subscription, $4.50. Trim size, Southern Insurer, 632 Barone St., New 

10%x13. Type page, 9%x12. Published Orleans. Est. 1883. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 




















Thursday. Forms close Wednesday. lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
Agency discounts, non-insurance, 13 counts, none. Rates— 
Circulation, 10,861; (gross), "10, 980. Times 1 Page % Page 4%, Page 
Insurance companies, officials, execu- 1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
tives and home office employes, 1,267; © 95.00 50.00 37.50 
traveling fleld men, 1,463; local agents, 12 - 90.00 45.00 22.50 
brokers and solicitors, 6,551: adjusters oe — 
and raters, 1,188; others, 405. Rates— Southwestern Insurance News Graphic, 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. Pub- 
1 $ 215.00 ~ 125.00 $ 70.00 lished by Graphic Pub. Co. Est. 1867. 
13 1,870.00 1,165.00 700.00 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10%4x13%. 
26 2,735.00 1,870.00 1.250.00 Type page, 9x12. Published every other 
52 5,185.00 2,735.00 1,870.00 Friday. Forms close Tuesday. Circula- 
Bleed, $5. tion, 2,683. Rates— 
— Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 


70.00 42.00 24.00 
65.00 35.00 21.00 


The National Underwriter (Life Insur- Sta andard color, 30% 


Chie Edition), 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Spectator Life Insurance in 
Cago 4, q Ss 0 3 : . 

Trim size, 10% xis. Sone olen baste and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
Published Friday. Forms close Wednes- /!ished by Chilton Co. Est. 1868. Subscrip- 
day, r Dit tearayehoerd tion, $5. Trim size, 8%&x11} Type page, 
a Agency discounts, non-insurance, ; : 4 

13-2, Circulation, 8,390; (gross), 8,509, 7?X10. Published monthly. Agency dis- 
Agents and brokers, 3,174; general Counts, 15-0, Rates— 





Action, 56th 











agents, 3,670; companies, 1,040; others, Times 1 Page % Page » Faee 
gi tag B mony og Re 1 $175.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
Bleed, $5. 6 145.00 80.00 48.00 
a as 12 130.00 75.00 40.00 
Northwest Agency Bulletin, 744 Dexter Standard color (red), $30; bleed, $25. 
Horton Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. Published — 

pA Washington Ass’n. of Insurance aa} 

Ente and Oregon Insurance Agents. Les 

‘St. 1933. Subscription, $3. Type page, Spectator Property Insurance Review, 


}Ax10 Published Ist. Forms close 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, 
Loss Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, Pa. Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1868. 
786. Rates— Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page Published twice a month. Agency dis- 
§ $ 58.25 $ 38.50 25.00 count, 15% on business originated by 
12 50.60 34.75 18.25 agency. Cash discount, none. Circulation, 
Bo 44.00 30.25 16.50 Dec., 1944, 8,730; (gross), 9,097. Agents, 





No 6,608; brokers and insurors, 909; home 
Tthwest Insurance, 613 Nat’l Bldg., office, 621; other, 427. Rates— 


Minne apolis 2, Minn. Published by North- Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
— 2 Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscrip- 1 $170.00 $100.00 $ 57.00 
7 n Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 13 118.00 70.00 39.00 
Taxt0 x. Published 20th. Forms close 26 100.00 58.00 35.00 


Agency discounts, 15-2, on non-in- Standard color, $30; bleed, $25. 
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The Standard, 89 Broad St., Boston 10. 
Published by the Standard Pub. Co. Est. 
1872. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Friday. 
Forms close Tuesday. Agency discount, 
15%. Circulation, 2,495. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$100.00 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 
12 62.50 33.33 18.33 
26 52.90 28.85 15.38 
62 48.08 26.44 14,42 





Underwriters’ Report, 405 Sansome S8t., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. Est. 1905. Sub- 
scription, $4. Type page, 9x12. Issued 
Thursday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency 
discounts, non-insurance, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 3,502. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$132.00 $ 79.20 $ 46.20 
13 92.00 61.05 35.64 
26 79.20 46.20 30.36 
52 66.00 39.00 23.10 





Underwriters’ Review, 527 7th St., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. Est. 1893. Published by 
Underwriters’ Review Co. Subscription, 
$1. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type page, 7% x 
10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 
4,049; (gross), 4,609. Insurance agents, 
brokers and solicitors, 3,857; insurance 
companies, general agents, etc, 121; 
others, 84. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 85.00 55.00 35.00 


12 70.00 50.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $20. 





United States Review, 500 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Published by the U.S. 
Review Pub Co. Est. 1868. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
9%x12. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 150.00 $ 87.50 $ 50.00 
12 1,200.00 715.00 388.00 
26 2,200.00 1,192.00 646.00 
52 3,600.00 1,950.00 1,056.00 





Weekly Underwriter, 116 John St., New 
York 7. Published by the Underwriter 
nay ~ & Pub. Co. Est. 1859 Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7%x9%. Published Saturday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15% on new 
business. Circulation, 4,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 150.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
12 1,140.00 600.00 300.00 
26 2,080.00 1,170.00 600.00 


52 3,640.00 2,080.00 1,170.00 
Color, $50. 

Western Underwriter, 544 Market St., 
San Francisco 4. Published by Pacific 
Underwriter Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, non-insur- 
ance, 13-2. Circulation, 1,400. Rates— 








Times 1 Page \% Page % Pate 

1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 35.00 

6 500.00 250.00 170.00 

12 900.00 450.00 300.00 
CANADA 





CCAB 


Canadian Underwriter, 8 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. Published by Jardine 
& Young, Ltd. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Published 1st and 15th. 
Forms close 7 days preceding. Circula- 
tion, Sept., 1944, 4,500. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
6 70,00 40.00 22.50 

12 63.00 35.00 20.00 
24 60.00 32.00 17.50 


Color, $25. 





CCAB 


Life Underwriters’ News, 159 Bay St., 
Toronto 1. Published by The Life Un- 
derwriters Assn. of Canada. Est. 1911. 
Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation Sept., 1944, 


5,234. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 32.50 $ 20.00 
6 55.00 30.00 17.50 

12 60.00 27.50 15.00 
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ewelry Stores | 
“Quality” Stores 


Aud Other Articles Besides Watches, Clocks} « 
Jewelry, and Siluerware Are Sold in Jewelry Stores} « 





} 
| 











IT 
cl 
ar 
2608 — 
9 
5 - Year ch 
| 2008 be 
ECAUSE jewelry stores specialize In small, | Course of mé 


portable “quality articles’ exquisitely de- 
signed for personal or home use—durable 
articles representing not only the ultimate in 
modern design but also the ultimate in gra- 
cious living—articles which young and old 
in all stations want most after obtaining the 
bare necessities of life—manufacturers of all 
such articles should give heed to the pres- 


tige-advantage of jewelry-trade distribution. 


The jewelry business, it should be reflected, ves2 
does not comprehend just “jewelry” which Pe ee ca ee ee as 
divides into: (1) platinum-diamond jewelry, — 
(2) karat-gold jewelry, (3) medium-&-low- , : We 
, ; > ~EI Pe ‘ $s »>welry-store merchandise at retail We 
priced jewelry. It includes also: WATCHES, Sales of jeu y . \ 


in 1944, as measured by Excise Tax Receipts, 


Advertising Record | :: 


The Jewelry Business 
Since 1929 













eT ae a ee ee exceeded $1,300,000,000—an all-time “high. 
= das: ol ey Jal te wl pa deem) x Jewelry stores are recognized headquarters \ 
. eee Ee a 2 for small, durable, portable, quality-articles 

es 


addition, because the public has learned to for personal or home use ‘ 

look to jewelry stores for “precious things i twe 

closely associated with precious metals and 194 
——o8 ee ee ee ee eee ise ee e 1¢ 


precious stones, jewelry stores have become 

















headquarters for fine china; fine glassware; Tes 
senblent fine toiletware; cigarette lighters; forged its way to the top, year after year he 
opt cal goods; small electric home appliances Ns continues in the No. l positon Smneks 2 re 
including portable radios and phonographs: jewelry publications because its materials. Since the war be- age 
musical instruments; fountain pens and typography, and press-work are the best; gan in September, The 
mechanical pencils espec ially if ornamented and because infinite — taken - 1939, ns’s total 1944 Mai 
with precious metals; high grade bags, pur- gathering and selecting important jewelry- number of paid dis- lat 
ses, billfolds, and other leather goods; sta- trade news and in presenting it in concise play advertising 
tionery especially invitation and announce- understandable, and readable form. pages has increased 1? MM th —_ 
ment stationery; greeting cards; perfumes 212 times. In num- ( Onins Tra 
high grade giftwares of all sorts. For details write or "phone nearest office ber of paid display ' jewe 
If it's small, durable, portable, and of good advertising pages, Ending Dp 
quality, and if it is artistically designed for NJ ° a am leads _— sh 
either personal or home-use, it is the sort Nat J | CCA oniy a jewelry 2) y 4) red 
iond ewe er publications but also ec. 4 Reta 


of merchandise which jewelers everywhere 
ire seeking 531 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 5, Illinois “trade” publica- 


Manufacturers having products answering T , tions in all fields as 
= elephone Harrison 0300 : 
those 5 requirements will do well not to am published monthly 





along on nz’s 100% 


overlook the well-organized, strongly fi- Publisher George Engelhard (President) by “Industrial Mar- 0) 

nanced, highly efficient distributive facilities Editor Francis R. Bentley (Secretary) keting.” nz adver- l 

of the jewelry trade which, in addition to Associate Editor Earl Kelly Collins tisers, zooming ; . 
Cloe 


several hundred wholesalers, is composed of 





23,000 retailers including 4,000 “repairers.” Associate Editor R.H.Zelke jewelry-store cov- Wie 
That the “jewelry business” is of substan- Architectural Consultant Charles S. Telchin erage, respond by —— 
tial proportions is evidenced by the fact Advertising Manager Irving G. Jensen doubling and treb- hol 
that Federal Excise Tax Receipts for 1944 : , ling ns schedules. 
from the sale at retail of “Jewelry, Etc.,”" in- NEW YORK OFFICE pot 
licate total sales exceeding $1,300,000,000! See ‘ot 
course of iewelrv-store sales at retail as 1756 International Building “tr 
shown in accompanying graph Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 1939 stor 
For the first half of 1945 jewelry-store Harry J. Bromley (Vice-President) 
sales are even larger - 
Only one journal covers completely the cack Carling (12 Months Ma 
rich jewelry market which has brought suc- branc 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE 


cess to scores of prominent advertisers. This . 
urnal Natio J -olloquial! , Ending as fo 
ournal is NATIONAL EWELER, colloquially 4 Weybosset Square, Providence 3, R. I. Wh 
a rolled-circula- heat wa 
known a Nd, monthly contro led circula Herman T. Pierik P nine 
tion journal which is first in circulation, s os Sept 39) Truy 
first in advertising volume, first in replies to Telephone Gaspee 1568 Whole 
keyed advertisements—a journal of maxi- Silver 
mum size to fit the pocket, the 12-time page- ST. LOUIS OFFICE ~10CKs 
rate of which is only $5.50 per thousand! 915 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri Imitas 
; 915 . : » avaas at 

ny is published on the reasonable assump- ‘ 
” : y ecj 
tion that nobody will “throw away” a good Fred J. Wright Co. § emi: 








publication just because it’s free. Having Telephone Chestnut 1965 
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Jewelry and Optical Goods 


As measured by total excise tax re- 
ceipts of $152,765,000, total sales at 
retail of jewelry-store merchandise for 
1944 were $1,321,613,000. This was 6 
per cent above 1943. New highs have 
been established for six successive 
years. 

During the first half of 1945, sales 
were 23 per cent above the 1944 period. 

By Sept. 1, 1945, WPB-bans on use 
of all “jewelry” metals except tin (rel- 
atively unimportant) had been removed. 
Likewise nearly all articles of jewelry- 


lores store mechandise had been removed 
from price control except watches, 
clocks, silverware and electric appli- 
ances. 


being 
merce 


ord 


ages, 








Progress of the jewelry trade since 
1929 is shown in the accompanying 
chart, the figures for the first 12 years 
based 
data, 
1939 Censuses of Distribution, and for 
the last four on excise tax receipts. 

By districts, 1944 sales of $1,321,- 


Department-of-Com- 
1935 and 


on 
including the 


613,000 were distributed as follows: 
of 
Total 
ew Iengland States 9 
Middle Atlantic States...... 27 
i: Dee i. cccceatenssiebeus 12 
East North Central States.... : . 20 
East South Central States 4 
West North Central States ee ‘ 
West South Central States..... - 6 
GD TEE ba crcesccceaceone ace. tn 
Pacific States bib wtehé aes ‘ 11 


Vitality of the retail jewelry trade is 
best illustrated by the fact that be- 


tween September, 1943 and March, 
1945 the total number of stores in- 
creased from 22,952 to 23,346 despite 


the military draft, merchandise short- 
and 


The March, 1945 total is only 460 below 


other wartime handicaps. 











March, 1942. These figures are tab- 
ulated from the March, 1945 Refer- 
ence Book issued by Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade (the Dun & Bradstreet of the 
jewelry trade), 

_Retailer-Classification 1945 1942 
Cash i Meee .13,800 12,985 
Credit a 3,193 
setail & Special-Order Jirs... 524 529 
Retail Jirs. & Pawnbrokers... 751 686 
Hetail Jirs. & Optometrists... .... 30 
Repaire: cae ees) UL 
Repairers & Optometrists.... 238 284 
Yptometrists & Opticians..... 2,923 2,957 
Vepartment Stores ......... 743 768 
Drugs & Jewelry............0. 329 369 
fTeclous Stones .....ccccecess 7 3 
SE «<sndubhawhssansanes 6s 6 7 
~ sc. & Jewelry (Variety).... 515 510 
we h Stores (Chain)....... 1,123 1,035 
Wholesale & Retail........... 193 160 
‘etail Manufacturing...... 40 23 
gael ReteMGe® .cccccesceses 27,864 28,351 
— | nbrokers, optome- 

trists rug, and “variety” 

BRR Roe cone a eae 4,518 4,522 

) 23,346 23,806 
Manufacturing and wholesale 
Sranches of the trade were reported 
as follows : 

a. holes:ler-Classification 1945 1942 

eneral Jewelry ..........00+: 1,124 756 
Wholne oo EEO 95 79 
a, roles and Manufacturers 23 30 
~ shh heel a 35 36 
Clocks ct rttttttsteseteees 5 6 
Viamon eae amet 561 492 
Imitation Stones 2.22/2222222 “14 3 

ee BO oo ccecedecee 122 123 

Semi-p Te Bc cccees 32 20 


220¢° 


00% Pr 


$5)6 289 000 





$205.68) #30 








Retail Jewelry Sales 
1929 - 1944 














«0 5 $234 89) Coo 
NJ CHART 
$1 75.000 000 
‘ i . my i .' i J. 7 A. ‘7 A. i. i -) 
on en *” rn aa Me on ” on ne 1940 -“ 942 ma) 944 
Watches ........cseececeees 199 139 and persistence in discovering and 
Watch CaSOS ...ccccccccccess 13 7 Janting ves if to take the pi 
ee ee aaa 8 4 adapting new lines to take e piace 
Optical GOOES ...cccccercseess oes = of those lost. Also by the fact that 
€ > i< > Z ¥ . 
Miscellaneous 2... .cclllcllli] 83~—«42_s Several of the classes of merchandise 
Manufacturers’ Agents ....... 15 22 that were improvised to take the place 
DE <ccccoveechendsasuees 141 182 





Total Wholesalers 
Manufacturer-Classification 





 :.ceane whneuaean ns 0% Roe 872 
Manufacturing and Wholesale 41 34 
TN? ag Oe tN aa a ale ainda et 17 18 
TE CURRED oaks cccecness 110 64 
Pens and Pencils aria acre a il 4 5 
Boxes and Displays........... 19 3 
Materials and Findings....... 61 2 
Pe cwenesancdaust ‘eke 79 93 
veneer 7 6 
I I on es cee wena - 51 45 
TOE GED hive centcnanks 29 28 
CREE SED ‘waiesccevusbessies 77 74 
errr ere 67 59 
POD cescasensasen 167 466 
BND ccwebonweescaens 286 301 

Total Manufacturers ....... 2,174 2,070 


The jewelry trade’s wartime achieve- 
ment is especially noteworthy in view 
of the following facts: (1) production 
of high-priced platinum and medium- 
priced brass-based jewelry,  silver- 
plated flatware (except on a carbon 
steel base which has no place in a 
jewelry-store), clocks (except a few 
“war alarms’), radios, and cigarette 
lighters was banned completely; (2) 
production of watches, fountain pens, 
and mechanical pencils was reduced 
almost to zero; (3) production of 
karat-gold jewelry was curtailed to 
50% of the karat gold used in 1941; 
(4) production of sterling silver was 
curtailed to 50% of the sterling silver 
used in 1941 or 1942. 


For wholesale and retail jewelers 
the day was saved largely: (1) by con- 
tinuing supplies of diamonds cut in 
New York, Cuba and Palestine instead 
of (as formerly) in Antwerp, Amster- 
dam and Germany; (2) by continued 
importations of Swiss watches arriving 
in protected ships flying the Swiss flag; 
(3) by the existence of substantial in- 
ventories: at the outbreak of hostilities; 
(4) by the exercise of unusual diligence 
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of lost or reduced classes (silver-based 
gold-filled jewelry to take the place of 
brass-based gold-filled jewelry, 14K 
jewelry to take the place of 10K jew- 
elry, and sterling tableware to take 
the place of plate), helped to swell total 
volume by stepping up the unit-sale. 


Production 


Some leading classifications of clocks 
and watches produced in 1939 were: 


No Value 
(000) $. 000) 
Clocks, complete ..- 15,896 22,870 
Electric clocks ..... . 3,938 10,451 
Alarm clocks, except elec- 
Gee ssaetennnensvaseeusus 0,071 8,934 
Clock movements, made for 
sale separately ..... Sa 1,587 
Watches, movements’ and 
parts, except cases........ 52,053 
Cases, ‘solid gold, platinum 
or silver: 
ih ae hid adie: e4 69 682 
, yee 121 842 
Not specified ........ <a 372 
Gold-filled: 
Ee eee 970 2,158 
Women’s ld Miele aa te 1,286 1,623 
ME é cn odewedncks nes 111 
Watches, movements, and 
Pe ere ee eee 52,053 
Jeweled watches and move- 
RE go <0k00444n800008000% 4,085 43,104 


Manufacture of jewelry, which gained 
2.7 per cent over 1937, was divided into 
these major classifications: Rings, $29,- 
635,000; men’s jewelry, $5,008,000; fra- 
ternal, college and school jewelry and 
emblems, $8,373,000; other, $15,981,000. 

Silverware production was divided as 
follows: Sterling, $17,109,000; electro- 
silver-plated ware, $32,805,700; nickel 
silver, not plated, $562,000; pewter, 
$125,000; other, $4,416,000. 

The Bureau of the Census gave this 
commodity breakdown of the jewelers’ 
sales in 1939: 


Jewelry, 16.7 per cent; diamonds and 
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JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS 








precious stones, 26.0 per cent; watches, 
clocks, silverware, 31.6 per cent; novel- 
ty and costume jewelry, 4.3 per cent; 
cameras, projectors, film, photo equip- 
ment and supplies, 1.1 per cent; optical 
goods, frames, 4.1 per cent; lug- 
gage and leather goods, 1.2 per cent; 
radios, television sets and parts, 3.4 per 
cent; household appliances (electric and 
gas), 2.0 per cent; repairs and other 
services, 4.8 per cent; other sales, 4.8 
per cent. 


Optical Goods 


Value of products produced by 121 
establishments manufacturing optical 
goods in 1939 was $49,700,232, as re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures, 
in comparison with the $47,461,134 out- 
put of 96 manufacturers in 1937. The 
average number of wage earners in 
the industry was 11,623, with wages of 
$14,093,770. Cost of materials, fuel, 
electric energy and contract work to- 
taled $15,322,947. 

The census defines the optical goods 
industry as embracing establishments 
engaged wholly or primarily in the 
manufacture of such products as spec- 
tacles, eye glasses, goggles, frames and 
mountings, lenses and prisms, micro- 
scopes, telescopes, field glasses and 
opera glasses, ophthalmic instruments 
and apparatus, photomicro and micro- 
projection apparatus, optical testing 
and measuring instruments and artifi- 
cial eyes. It does not cover small shops 
in which eye glasses: are fitted to indi- 
vidual order. 

There are approximately 300 strictly 
optical wholesalers exclusive of non- 
optical houses such as wholesale jewel- 
ers who do some small optical business. 


lenses, 


Besides these 300 individual optical 
wholesalers there are about 450 dis- 
tributing outlets in the nature of 


branches of manufacturers and whole- 


sale companies, making a total of 750 
distributing units. 
In the United States and Canada 


are approximately 21,000 optometrists. 
There are a few more than 17,000 li- 
censed optometrists in the United 
States, of whom not more than 10,000 
to 12,000 are in individual actual prac- 
tice, according to The Optical Journal 
and Review of Optometry. There are 
8,000 to 9,000 medical eye men, com- 
prising about 1,800 oculists or ophthal- 
mologists, and about 6,500 eye, ear, 
nose and throat practitioners. 

An optometrist is one who is licensed 
to examine eyes by non-medical meth- 
ods, and to prescribe eyeglasses or 
orthoptic treatment where the need is 
indicated. * 

An oculist is licensed to practice gen- 
eral medicine, just every other 
physician, but he chooses to specialize 
in eye work, and under his medical li- 
cense may prescribe medical treatment 
for the eyes, or perform ocular surgery. 
Since medical men are exempt from the 
optometry laws, the oculist may also 
refract, prescribe orthoptic treatment, 
etc. 

Aside from the wholesale optician 
who fills optical prescriptions and acts 
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Jewelry Manufacture in 1939 





No.of Sales 
Est. $1000) 
Clocks and watches..... 74 84,846 
Silverware and plated w are 150 62,771 
Precious metal jewelry..... 886 71,419 
Costume jewelry .......e.6:. 289 33,922 
Secondary smelting and re- 
fining of gold, silver, 
platinum ae ee RR ae ae 66 101,784 
Jewelers findings and mate- 
eee 82 22,489 
Jewelry and instr ument 
GES ichtaseekseneseheekss 132 16,670 
GD ncnsddes cuccsses 42 9,792 
Lapidary work ...... 90 5,129 
1,811 408,822 





as the supply house for the optometrist 
and oculist, there is the retailer, com- 
monly known as the dispensing optician 
or prescription optician, who fills the 
oculist’s or ophthalmologist’s prescrip- 
tion for eyeglasses and spectacles and 
also supplies optical goods at retail. 
There are about 700 in this classifica- 
tion throughout the country, most of 
them centered in the large cities in the 
East. 


Associations 


American Jeweled Watch Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Lancaster, Pa. 


American National Retail Jewelers 
Association, 22 W. 48th St., New York. 


American Watch Assemblers’ Asso- 
ciation, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Jewelers Board of Trade, Turks 
Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Jewelry Crafts Association, 20 W. 
47th St., New York. 

Jewelry Industry Publicity Board, 
366 5th Ave., New York. 


National Association of Credit Jewel.- 
ers, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 

National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New England Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers & Silversmiths Association, Bilt 
more Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of Amer- 
ica, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 


OPTICAL 


American Optometric Association, 
Inc., 404 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Guild of Prescription Opticians of 
America, 1016 Pennsylvania Ave, 
Brookline, Pa. 

Optical Manufacturers’ Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Uptical Wholesalers National Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Times Bldg.. New York 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 





light face. 
Ame rican Horologist, 226 16th St.. Den- 
lo. Published by Robert Pub. 
Co st. 1934 Subscription, $2. Trim 
6x9. Type page, 5x74 Published 
10th Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 11,761 (includes 
1.847 ass'’n subs.); gross, 10,505. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ry Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 18.75 
6 54.00 30 00 17.00 
12 50.00 7.00 15.00 
Col $37.50 per page “bleed, $6.25. 
G em : reations, 565 Fifth Ave., New York 
‘ublished by Gem Creations Pub. 
Co E st. 1911 Subscription, $12. Trim 
ize, 9x12 Type page, 7x9 Published 
10th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15 Rates—upon application. 
Guilderaft, 1218 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Published by Guild of Prescrip- 
tion Opticians of America, Inc. Est. 1928. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Forms close ist. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
7.000 PRates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 35.00 2° 50 


@® @ 


Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
St.. New York, 17, N. Y. Published by 





Chilton Co., Ine Est. 1869. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
13.960; (gross), 14,908; retailers, 11,101; 
wholesalers, 1.153; manufacturers, 1,259; 
others, 279 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
4 180.00 100.00 55.00 
9 160.00 90.00 50.00 
Standard color, $100; bleed, $35. 
Jewelry, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Ellis Publications, Inc. Est. 
1944. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published, Mon- 
day. Forms close 18 days preceding. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


discounts, 15-0 Circulation 
(gross), 10,180. Retailers, 7,112 


1,105; manufacturers, 925 


Agency 
8,500; 
wholesalers, 


others, 210. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
13 110.00 65.00 37.50 
26 105.00 60.00 35.00 
52 100.00 55.00 29.50 


(red) $60; bleed, $20. 


Standard color 


Manufacturing Jeweler, The, 42 Weybos- 
Published by 








set St., Providence, R. I. 

Walter B. Frost & Co. Est. 1884. Sub- 

scription, $1.50. Trim size, 85¢x11%. Type 

page, 7%x10. Published ist and 3rd 

Thursdays. Forms close Monday preced- 

ing. Agency discounts, none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 35.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 33.00 °2 00 

24 50.00 30.00 2.00 

Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1610 Dierks 

Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by 

Jewelry Publishing Co. Est. 1901. Sud- 

scription, $1 Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
5th Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 2,400. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 45.00 27.50 16.00 

12 40.00 25.00 15.00 


Color, regular form, $10; outside regular 
form, $20. 





. oles ——_—« 
— 
CCA 
NJ (National Jeweler), 531 S. LaSalle St 
Chicag Est. 1906. Published Ne 
tional Je we ler Pub. Co. Trim siz ai: 
81%. Type page, 5%x7%. Publishe 
10th Forms close 20th. Agenc ; dis- 
counts, 15-2 on space orders excius!*® 
of color. Circulation, 20,052; | = 
20.667. Retailers, 18,919; wholesaler 
547: mfrs., 671 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Fas 
1 $132.00 $ 68.00 7 Hart 
4 . 126.00 65.00 Ht 
8 118.00 63.00 t+ 
12 110.00 61.00 32 


Standard color, $100; bleed, $16. 
For additional data see page 328 
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Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main St., 
Albert Lea, Minn. Est. 1910. Published 
by Trades Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Type 


page, 5x7%. Published ist. Forms close 
92nd Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 54.00 $ 28.80 $ 16.20 
6 48.00 25.2 13.20 
45.00 24.00 12.60 


12 
Color rate on request. 





Optical Journal and Review of Optom- 
etry, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 117. 
Published by Chilton Company, Inc. mae 
189 Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7% 


10%. Type page, 5%x8%. Published ist 
and 15th. Forms close 10 days preced- 
ing Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 6,725. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
l $105.00 $ 56.50 $ 30.00 
6 97.50 52.50 27.50 
12 90.00 50.00 26.50 
24 75.00 45.00 25.00 
Color, $60; ble ed, 25 per color. 
Optical W orld, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 13, C alif. Published by Occi- 


dental Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Subscription, 


$2 Trim size, 74x10. Type page, 6x9. 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,338. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 
1 $ 80.00 
6 72.50 
12 65.00 


Standard color, $20; 


35. 
bleed, 


0 
10%. 


% Page 

$ 25.00 
22.00 
20.00 





Optometric Weekly, 


Chicago 1. 


5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Published by the Professional 


Press, Inc. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6x8%. 
Published Thursday. Forms close 7 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, none. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page + Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 47.50 27.50 
13 75.00 42.50 23.75 
26 65.00 37.50 21.25 
52 60.00 32.50 18.75 





Pacific Goldsmith, 


109 Stevenson St., 


San 


Francisco, Calif. Published by Manches- 


ter Pubs. Est. 1902. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x1l11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.00 
12 50.00 27.00 14.00 
Color, $30: bleed, extra $10. 
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Southern Jeweler, 75 Third St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest Aber- 





nethy Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1926. 
Subscription, $1.50. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 23.00 
6 65.00 35.00 21.00 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 
Color, $25. 
CANADA 





ICCAB 


Trader and Canadian Jeweler, 73 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. Published 
by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1879. 
Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1944, 
2,077. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 65.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 

6 55.00 35.00 20.00 

12 50.00 30.00 17.650 


Color, $22.50 per color. 
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GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES 


| Time 6 Times 12 Times 
( Page $ 242.00 $217.00 $192.00 
3 col. x 10” 184.00 166.00 145.00 
Y% Page 178.00 160.00 140.00 
2 col. x 10” 125.00 113.00 100.00 
2 col. x 74%)" 100.00 90.00 80.00 
S$ ecol. x 5” 100.00 90.00 80.00 
| Column 92.00 83.00 74.00 
i col, x 10” 75.00 67.00 60.00 
2 col. xn 5” 75.00 67.00 60.00 
vy col. 60.00 54.00 48.00 
i col. x 5” 48.00 43.00 38.00 
vq col 32.00 29.00 25.00 
| inch 10.00 9.00 8.00 
Contract for 4% Column or larger space permits adver 
rs to 4 urger space at contract rate for space 
used 
Preferred posit 
No advertising sold on page one 
Other pref if lor ra or eque 
Bleed Pa Not accepted 
Color: 
Minimum advertisement jlumnus by 10 
Color publishers Red, Blu or Yellow $30.00 Any 
other color $50.00 Four color proces request 
Minimum ze f advertisement 
Inserts 
Rat n request 
Orders specifyl: positions other than those known as 
preferred positior are m accepted, but requested 
positions will be granted whenever { it 
No can ation «a fter of month preceding 
" if 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Page ts of 4 columns. Type size in Inches 
Width Depth Widt Depth 
lL Page mm” 13% 1 Column.. 2% 13% 
3 col.x10” ? 10” 1 col.xl10”. 2%” 10° 
s Page - 9%" 6%” 2 col.x5” 4%” 5” 
x10”. 4% 10 % Column 2y%”" 6% 
s7%”. 4%" 7%” 1 col.x5”.. 2% 5” 
ol.x5 7 ” % Column.. 2% 3%” 
1 Inch..... 2%” z 
Use either electrotypes or original halftones For best 
results use | reen engravings 
Closing date 2 of month preceding date of issue 
For examp! Ja iry issue on December 20th. 


COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 


a. Agency comm 15% if pald on cash discount 
late 


b. Cash discount 10th of month of issue 


ISSUED MONTHLY BY CAHIR PUBLISHING 
co., INC. 


381 Fourth Ave.. New York 16, N. Y. MU. 3-7750 
SAMUEL G. KRIVIT, Publisher 
DAVID MARCUS, Business Manager 
CHARLES FELOMAN, Managing Editor 
HOWARD L. SHONTING, Editor 
NATHAN BOOLHACK, Associate Editor 
ROY DENNEY, Technical Editor 
TED WHITE, Centributing Editor 
DAVID |. DAY. Technical Editor 
D. M. FORESE. Production 
HARRY R. TERHUNE, Les Angeles Representative 
Les Angeles Office: 201 Oceano Drive 
Phone: Arizona 36270 
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in the business 


page) 
more than 6,000 plants, both clean- 


Biggest sheet 


(9%x134%_ inch covering 


ers and laundries. 


Thorough, sharp-paced news cov- 
erage plus many feature writers, 
including Roy Denney, author of 
“Denney’s Spotting Guide,” and 


David I. Day, washroom authority. 


Comprehensive coverage . . . dom- 
inating size . a big, hot iron 
that smooths out pressing prob- 
lems in the combined industries. 
Smooths your way to more busi- 
ness with progressive U. S. laun- 


dry and dry cleaning plants. 





From Publisher’s Report to ABC—June 30, 1945 


Dry Cleaning Plants (having no laundry department ) 


Owners, Managers, Superintendents & Executives. . 
Combination Laundry & Dry Cleaning Plants 
Managers, Superintendents, & Executives............ 


(owners, 


Laundry Plants (having no dry cleaning department ) 


Owners, Managers, Superintendents & Executives..... 458 68 
Other Employes in Dry Cleaning & Laundry Plants...... 113 1.909 
SS. 64. 60.066606044400404eusOsE? be neeesewen teens 94 1.58 
Libraries & Associations. ................. 36 ).0U 
Miscellaneous ........... wien ee ee er Tree 91 1.53 
Members of Armed Forces (not classified above)....... 13 ).22 


TOTAL 
Total Unpaid ..... 


Total Distribution 


(Net Paid)... 


CLEANING and LAUNDRY WORLD 


© 


381 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. V 
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Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 





The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that employment in power 
laundries in March, 1945, was 15 per 
cent above 1939, while payrolls had in- 
creased 62 per cent. 

The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 6,773 power laundries with receipts 
of $453,579,000. This was a gain of 
10.2 per cent over the combined 1935 
receipts of power and hand laundries. 
The 1939 census reported 15,245 hand 
laundries with receipts of $45,783,000. 
The combined 1939 receipts of power 
and hand laundries represented a gain 
of 21.3 per cent over 1935. 

The 6,773 power laundries were op- 
erated by 5,174 active proprietors. They 
employed 249,008 persons who drew 
$233,606,000 in 1939. All but 6,214 
were full-time employes. 


These laundries were broken down 
as follows by type of service: 

Receipts 

No (000) 

Linen supply only........... 352 $ 37,141 

50% or more linen supply... 92 16 691 

Less than 50% linen supply. 855 92.983 

Doing no linen supply....... 5,474 306,764 


Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning 
and pressing machinery made in 1939 
was valued at $21,839,000. The num- 
ber of establishments increased from 62 


in 1937 to 82 in 1939. Commercial 
laundry machinery was valued at 
$10,623,000; dry-cleaning machinery, 


$4,767,000, and pressing machinery, 


$5,337,000. 
Cleaning and Dyeing 


The 1939 Census of Business report- 
ed 11,604 cleaning and dyeing plants, 
with receipts of $182,698,000. The 1935 
census combined receipts of cleaning 
and dyeing plants with those of clean- 
ing, dyeing, pressing and alterations 
and repair shops, the total being $261,- 
648,000. The 1939 aggregate was $323,- 
276,000, a gain of 23.6 per cent. 

There were 52,516 of these smaller 
establishments in 1939, with receipts of 
$140,578,000. 


The cleaning and dyeing plants 
proper reported 11,845 active proprie- 
‘ors, and 82,810 employes, who drew 


$80,014,000 in 1939. All but 3,976 were 
full-time employes. 
A considerable number of cleaning 


and storage 


f. 


eing plants also have 
Employment in cleaning and dyeing 
plants in March, 1945, was 17 per cent 
above the 1939 average, while payrolls 
were /2 per cent higher. 
Associations 
_American Institute of Laundering, S. 
Chicago St. and Doris Ave., Joliet, Il. 
Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades 
Association, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Linen Supply Association of Amer- 


} 


To 


lea, 2930 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
National Association of Dyers & 
Clear . Silver Spring, Md. 

National Association of Institutional 
Laur Managers, Girard College, 
Philad lphia, Pa, 








Laundries, Dry Cleaning Plants, 1939 





Cleaning and 














Laundries Dyeing Plants 
No. of Receipts No. of Receipts 

State Est. (000) Est. (000) 
ID 5: 2ifir ah’ 9 SAS. aie inls k's bn Si Donbedaasstattn 70 $4 172 241 $2,196 
ka SAS Ai Ge er wah wed Oak ae de 39 2,014 54 569 
i ir caine and ar den nin’ av wtih a aback 29 44 170 1,043 
aa ss hele it did co oy eat ast Se 703 41,390 740 14,099 
thie van sob OREO bE KARO A DOE NaS 50 83 157 1,770 
cl. vanes kee oekaki aediaaedhe 133 6,944 115 2,901 
NI acts desea i eee ee oo 6 864 19 409 
Se Ge GON dion veseeedceneeawe 45 9,681 61 1,910 
SEE. Wetdiua's made wede necdGiuie kena baie 124 9,196 328 3,404 
ek ae eee eee et wee oa ee 107 7,987 273 2,570 
EE ninikktaad sh dh dan dacmeens aa easiies 45 1,698 56 60: 
EEE RE A ee 417 39,733 624 16,353 
 Seciedtcteisdceakeddeeuewndes sees 162 8,752 359 5,076 
I i iaiicke. ali. inhl lid tone: nile inion is @ahatin in olareian Ge 105 4.797 294 2,843 
I in. sim be de edie edo dics Oh ib ogee Gee a 118 3,294 342 2,160 
I sis lise ah icin Shoe aides adele 99 5,650 189 ,330 
IE 0: dhs Grn giant kcal ees daa wie eile aid 68 5,048 248 2,596 
le ie ei kee eh eels Tee ck 63 1,536 63 1,088 
sate bh eekebeen anne kudkaeedaws 74 7,853 95 1,638 
I ee ee 345 19,027 202 7,601 
ED Si lee yn eee ah ew md ieate mil 203 16.652 494 9,864 
ie REE aR AY SSR PPE, ete ELS 128 7,607 230 3,025 
EE kes hnntneentediaewdebabaonwis 47 2,364 192 1,084 
I ay RG Saati eis pd GAY not 204 13,834 398 5,893 
ok ss ik id ek ies ea ak ce ected 25 44 S4 626 
ET 1 Scc a ku bis eee Gwaun ean eeenenk ee 68 2,996 192 1,960 
SEE ree ny 9. Sr 24 £70 24 205 
ey PD: vce dun ees condos ee enseans 45 1.354 32 631 
SE EE in he een nta ddan eueh ene bane 240 26.079 226 6,323 
EE she odie aes eninge eel gine eie a hiiees 37 1,284 64 377 
I lg ore ion ea hia la ee ee 691 71,512 672 19,699 
i ER ee 167 8,209 341 3,340 
North Dakota 23 551 47 320 
i adh iseoces 263 18,202 512 11,419 
SE Ln cusieddecentenadek techie ede 143 4,174 286 2,442 
i oth stek set debidme eikntn oa hak delees 82 4,001 129 1,903 
0 EERE ST a ee 278 25,150 399 11,699 
EE EE, bac udcdwasdaeeedecntesacaes 76 4,163 29 1,102 
SE. gcncccccbencdsenasenasae 54 2,675 179 1,861 
I a 33 695 82 628 
PE: cc cckenteacwhenbedees naan 99 8,611 233 2,687 
ae oct ea a ahd ae bai ahh ah aes 477 18,210 1,182 9,568 
a aie aaa italia k bibl Me eE lg dae 26 1,867 68 751 
MIE) co bi wdnscnseeeneseeoesneaes 19 525 29 380 
WEEE 6b600040450s0n 000000000 808800 500 104 7,503 286 3,861 
eS Serato 119 6,851 198 2,335 
Ce  vvccesnce. sve tiagtaes 44 2,628 116 1,846 
lee oe rane 142 6,712 206 3,402 
> rerererrrrrs Tr rrrrrr rrr Trt 30 62 44 308 

Ue nes chad aw asadeadeadntedawawaelien 6,773 $453,579 11,604 $182,698 

Ruredu of the Census 
Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 
LAUNDRIES 
ae SNES hia ea - i 
CCA 

American Laundry Digest, 620 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. Est. 1936 Pub- 
lished by American Trade Magazines, 
Inc Trim size, 5x7. Type page, 4x5%. 


Published 15th. Forms close 2nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Feb., 1945, 
14,260; (gross), 15,177. Commercial laun- 


dries, 8,025; hospital laundries, 3,109; 

others, 3,112. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 

Standard color, 1 time, $25; 12 times, $20; 

bleed, $20. 








Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
Published by Robbins Pub. Co. Est. 1921. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%4x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation, 6,007; (gross), 6,496. Laundries, 
managers and _ superintendents, 4,154; 
trade, 978; institutional, 274; others, 703. 
Rates— 
Times % Page 
1 90.00 
70.00 
55.00 


% Page 

$120.00 $ 
100.00 
90.00 


1 Page 
$180.00 

6 155.00 
12 140.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $20. 
Laundry Year Book. Published as 
of Nov. issue of Laundry Age. 


part 
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Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


Laundryman, Tne, 9 FE. 38th St., New 
York 16. Published by Robbins Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1935. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 
Dec., 1944, 5,791; (gross), 6,712. Hospitals 
and institutions, 5,481; others, 299. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
6 115.00 80.00 45.00 
12 100.00 70.00 40.00 


$25; bleed, $20. 


Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 161 Spring 
St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by 
A. S. Loyless. Est 1907. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


Color, 





lished 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 3,419. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 87.50 49.50 29.50 


Standard red, $20; bleed 15%. 


Pacific Laundry and Cleaning Journal, 121 
Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. Pub- 
lished by Miller Freeman Publications. 
Est. 1913. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 
8%x11l%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation, 1,635; (gross), 1,990. 
Combined laundry and dry cleaning plants, 
megrs., supts., 152; dry cleaning plants 
(having no laundry dept.), 704; laundry 
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plants (having no dry cleaning dept.), 477; Standard red, 1 time, $25; 12 times, $20; counts, 15-2. Circulation, 9,092; (gross 















































































others, 319. Rates— bleed, $20. 9,388. Owners, menses, sepa 
es - and executives, 8, ; dealers, ; Others 
— P g1a6 ne ery fishes” Cleaning and Laundry Digest, 124 W. 4th 526. Rates— 
6 105.00 65.00 40.00 St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. Published by Times 1 Page % Page % Pag 
12 90.00 55.00 35.00 Miller Freeman Publications. Est. 1936. 1 $200.00 $135.00 $ 85.00 
Standard red $25 : Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11%x17%. 6 175.00 110.00 70.00 ¢ 
pbs nace case al as ati _..._-*—Type page, 10%x16. Published 29th. Forms 12 150.00 90.00 55.00 * 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Color, $20; bleed, $20 
@ @ culation, 10,015. a o uP . . 4 : 
Times 1 Page % Page age — 
9 124.00 $ 79.00 $ 51.00 Southern Laundry and Cleaner (formerly § ,, 
Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 BE. 45th 6 113.00 73.00 46.00 Drycleaning and Laundry Progress), 34 
St., New York 17. Published by Reuben 12 104.00 68.00 41.00 Camp St., New Orleans 12, La. Publishe & W 
H. Donnelly Corp. Est. 1893. Subscrip- by H. L. Peace Publications. Est. 1929 al 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Typ f 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. page, 7x10. Published 25th. Forms clos : 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, &® 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. First issu & m 
5,803; (gross), 6,204. Power laundries, under new ownership, June,1945. Rates— ” 
3.930: execs., 323; others, 1,643. Rates— Cleaning and Laundry World, incorporat- Times 1 Page % Page % Page V 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ing National Laundry and Dry Cleaner, 1 $125.00 $ 78.50 $ 41.00 st 
' $155.00 $105.00 $80.00 381 4th Ave., New York 16. Published by 6 100.00 64.50 37.50 IF gg 
6 130.00 88.00 58.00 Cahir Publishing Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 12 85.00 55.00 29.00 
12 120.00 78.00 48.00 tion, $2. Trim size, pg A Type Ng Standard red, $25; bleed, 15%. 
“e aA | » or ye » $95: ble 91%x13%. Published Ist. Forms close 20th. 19 
—_— red, blue or yellow, $25; bleed, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, i 
sms =_ i --« 5,927; (gross), 6,875. Dry cleaning plants CANADA - 
— — : : (no laundry depts.), 4,354; combination — 
CLEANING AND DYEING laundry and dry cleaning plants, 802; 99 
—_—_—_ Hi —— ebhers, 465. Rates— — 
Times 1 Page \% Page 1 Col. CCAB to 
ia) 1 $242.00 $178.00 $92.06 pas 
6 217.00 160.00 83.00 Yaundry and Dry Cleaning Journal of § to 
American Dry Cleaner, 620 N. Michigan ,, 12 192.00 140.00 74.00 Canada, 137 Wellington St., W., Toronto rv 
Ave., Chicago 11. Published by American Color, +2 d e 1. Published by Westman Publications - 
Trade Magazines, Inc. Est. 1934. Trim For additional data see page $32. Ltd. Est. 1928. Subscritpion, $2; U. S.A § ics 
size, 5x7. Type page, 4x5%. Published : $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page ot] 
ist. Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th §.- 
15-2. Circulation, March, 1945, 14,818; @® @ preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir ita 
(gross), 15,856. Cleaning plants, 14,452; culation, March, 1945, 1,312. Rates— m< 
jobbers, 311. Rates— Wational Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., Times 1 Page % Page % Page | tpi 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page New York 17. Published by R. H. Don- 1 $ 60.00 $ 32.00 $ 19.00 
1 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 65.00 nelley Corp. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. 6 55.00 30.00 17.00 us 
6 125.00 75.00 50.00 Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 12 50.00 28.00 15.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 lished ist. Forms close 20th .Agency dis- Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 19. 
17. 
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Lumber 


(See also Building, Wood-Working) 


With lumber replacing metal in many 
construction projects, strict war control 
was imposed on the industry in 1943 
and 1944. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association estimated that 
more than 5,000,000 tons of metal, 
would be saved in 1944 by wood con- 
struction. About one-fourth of this 
saving was in shipbuilding. 

The War Production Board estimated 
1944 lumber production at 32,554 mil- 
lion feet, a decline of 6.4 per cent from 
1948. Hardwoods accounted for {7,- 
329 million feet, or 22.5 per cent of the 
total. During the first quarter of 1945 
another loss of 11 per cent was regis- 
tered from the comparable 1944 period. 
As a result, lumber was in more crit- 
ically short supply than almost any 
other item in common use for both mil- 
itary and civilian purposes. However, 
more than half of third quarter dis- 
tribution was allotted to industrial 
users. 

Production of softwood lumber in 
1940 was 24,902,933 M feet, a gain of 
17.2 per cent over 1939. Yellow pine 
accounted for 40.8 per cent of this to- 
tal. Twenty-four states produced it, 
with six producing more than 1,000,000 
M feet each. They are Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Texas. 

Douglas fir accounted for 28.6 per 
cent of 1940 softwood production. More 
than half of the 7,121,236 M feet came 
from Washington and Oregon. 

Production of hardwood lumber in 
1940 was 4,031,195 M feet, a gain of 
8.0 per cent over 1939. Oak accounted 
for 36.4 per cent of the total; red gum, 
11.9 per cent; maple, 11.5 per cent; yel- 
low poplar, 9.3 per cent; Tupelo, 5.7 
per cent; birch, 4.2 per cent. 

Production of lath in 1940 was 523,- 
428,000, a loss of 6.9 per cent from 
1939. Production of shingles declined 
5.8 per cent from 1939 to 6,126,230 
Squares in 1940. 


The following table shows 1940 soft- 
wood production by leading kinds: 





% 
Yel M feet’ of Total 
pellow OE i gs 10,162,966 40.8 
onderosa pine ........ 3,612,945 14.5 
TEND BERS... ce secccees 1,124,490 4.5 
Douglas fir 7,121,236 28.6 
BEND a ccctcsasecnace 388,845 1.6 
Spruce ihn dak nc eel 402,473 1.6 
SC IO® svcdcentedase 363.041 1.5 
a ap 405,011 1.6 
DEE suisacusowenaake 716,077 2.9 
PRI eee press 294,352 1.2 
awe states had 63.7 per cent of 
ne mills and 66.5 per cent of produc- 
tion in 1940, as follows: 
Mills M feet 
EEE 647 5,202,111 
COMP nStON oe eee eee 394 4,541,702 
Alora ichenbe meta ede 240 954,500 
ee 1,846 1,750,246 
BEE + osesccccssecees 1,919 1,612,147 
ARE! 20... cceceeee 1,409 1, 481,9 
oes ssenevncscosees 904 1,372,869 
eran CaTolina ........., 2,345 1,338,764 
~~ eerrerrerrsr 523 =: 1, 271.104 
~~ a EEEEEEEEETEEE 352 1,076,202 
‘AG Meekamnabats 2,004 1,049,822 
Total, 12 states ....... 12,483 19,254,289 











AGE 
Under5 Between5& Between 10 Over 20 
years 10 years & 20 years years 
Sawmill Equipment 
Band 
NE 6 ooo s bcd eae 5% 12% 34% 49% 
eer 8% 72% 8% 12% 
| Re Ae oy 2% 26.5% 26.5% 45% 
DR: o vccceeuscacns 4% 16% 32% 48% 
SE eee 2% 25% 35% 38% 
Dry Kilns....... 15% 31% 32% 22% 
Planing Mill Equipment 
re ae ee 71% 15% 45% 33% 
ES ee 12% 24% 38% 26% 
Planer and Marcher..... 12% 12% 35% 41% 
Se are 32% 34% 27% 1% 
I a ise ow aso 6% 21% 34% 39% 
Oe eer 11% 33% 28% 28% 
ee ME ka kaxessaes 8% 40% 40% 12% 








American Lumberman 

















Under the classification, “Lumber 
and Timber Products,” the Bureau of 
the Census includes logging camps, mer- 
chant sawmills, planing mills operated 
in conjunction with sawmills, veneer 
mills and cooperage stock mills. Custom 
mills are not canvassed and planing 
mills, box factories and other wood- 
working plants not operated in conjunc- 
tion with sawmills are omitted from 
this classification. 


After reaching a low of $350,464,000 
in 1933, the value of the industry’s 
products has climbed steadily. In 1937 
it was $848,481,000 and in 1939, $1,- 
122,058,000. This was divided as fol- 
lows: 967 logging camps and logging 
contractors, $69,621,000; 7,391 sawmills, 
veneer mills and cooperage stock mills, 
$692,945,000. The 11,520 establish- 
ments in this industry spent $31,766,000 
for plant and equipment in 1939. 

There were in addition 12,775 custom 
sawmills, with 1939 receipts of $19,- 
605,000. They had 13,097 preprietors 
and 21,516 employes with a payroll of 
$6,320,000. 

The 1939 census reported 3,076 plan- 
ing mills not operated in conjunction 
with sawmills. Their output gained 
10.7 per cent over 1937 to reach 
$320,614,000. 


There were 1,450 plants in the mis- 
cellaneous wood products industries, 
with products valued at $241,691,000. 

The plywood industry had 86 plants 
with a 1939 output of $38,879,000, a 
gain of 10.9 per cent over 1937. 

Establishments engaged in wood pre- 
serving numbered 218 in 1939. The 
value of their products declined 8.9 per 
cent to $106,295,000 from the 1937 fig- 
ure. They paid $9,764,000 to 11,242 
wage earners and spent $77,477,000 for 
materials and supplies. The industry 
embraces establishments engaged pri- 
marily in treating wood with creosote, 
zine chloride, or other preservatives to 
prevent decay and for protection 
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against insects. The treatment of bat- 
tery separators and the staining of wood 
shingles are also included in this classi- 
fication. 

Retailers take from 60 to 65 per cent 
of domestic distribution of softwood 
lumber, either direct or through whole- 
salers. Railroads consume from 10 to 
15 per cent; box factories, 10 to 12 per 
cent, and industrial plants, 10 to 15 
per cent. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business reported 
25,067 lumber and building materials 
dealers with sales of $1,478,459,000. 
The number in 1935 was 21,149; their 
sales, $866,865,000. Distribution by 
states and commodity breakdown are 
given in the section devoted to BUILD- 
ING. 

About 1,000 lumber and building ma- 
terials dealers reporting to the Bureau 
of the Census had 1944 volume 34 per 
cent above the 1939 level. During the 
first five months of 1945 another 6 per 
cent gain was registered. 

The typical lumber and building 
material dealer whose yard is located 
in a city or suburban territory serves a 
relatively small area of concentrated 
population. City dealers are in con- 
stant touch with contractor-builders, to 
whom 70 per cent of their sales (on an 
average) are made. They also are in 
frequent touch with architects, indus- 
trial accounts, property owners, and 
organizations that do maintenance 
work. A relatively small percentage 
of their total sales are made to in- 
dividual consumers. 

Well-equipped operators now provide 
power saws for felling trees, and use 
other labor-saving equipment such as 
truck logging, unit handling and piling 
of lumber with carrier and lift trucks, 
automatic kiln, stacking and unstack- 
ing equipment, carriages with auto- 


matic dogs. 
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Additional examples of advancement — | we 
include double and square trimming What the Lumber Yard Stocks and Sells 7 
equipment—furnishing lumber to di- The following table is based on a survey by American Builder among 745 individually Tr 


al ee a err . - owned lumber yards and headquarters’ offices of 209 line yard firms that operate and Pr 
mensional specifications, kiln dried to reported for 2,350 yards. Figures show the percentage of 3,095 yards carrying each of Ni 


a definite moisture content—greater the items listed: T 
































gee yo! = at ye mill, a @raucrunaL Marsntt.s BUILDING SUPrLING it FARM EQuirMEnt e 
uti zation © ogs, ar oy giueing tech- Lumber he Comment ..ccccccccces . Barn door hardware 84.2 l 
niques for making wide boards out Toot ak... DTT cbsscceasimed 81.6 Barn ventilators .... 43.8 - 
of narrow ones, long ones out of short Shed stock ....... 94.5 Sand ......++sees «+++ 69.0 Dairy barn equipt... 21.5 Ne 
- in aemevel venta hasi Miliwork Gravel ...cccccccsece 64.6 Wire fencing ....... §1.3 M: 
ones— eneral, a em sis 3 ; 
“ai 5 i d g tet — BOD cnscccesccecee 98.3 oo 97.5 Fence posts— . 
on Increased pro uctive efficiency and Comb. doors ..... 82.0 Rieter 85.0 et aye « Zs 5 ~ 
j ite. =—ti‘(‘é‘‘(‘C‘C‘C#C*CNWGRG’ GGG cc ccc at ~ «Spee ee ae rt ’ reated wood .... } 
mmproves quently. : Metal — scotia 187 Gypsum D. 80.9 DT cidakeghednas’s 40.2 4 
American Lumberman reports 40,656 Storm sash ....... 66.3 Gesentes eeece cecccce 12.7 ieee 95 % 
new trucks needed by retail yards; Rooting Pause Shencecssesqsse Es Pumps and water ! 
. i ? v Mortar colors ....... 79.0 li 18.7 
12,027 new trucks needed by lumber ood shingles 99.1 Paint, Glass and Hardware SUP POS oo oe oo anes , 
f rs: 2671 ers Asphalt shingles... 93.8 Paint Portable farm buildings . 
manufacturers; “,0 new trailers Asbestos shingles.. 61.2 Shelf goods ....... 90.7 made in own yards 28.8 B... 
needed by lumber yards; 3,929 new Metal roofing...... 73.1 Master painters’... 69.2 Cabinets, K.D. Furn- 
trailers needed by lumber f Wee sus seessocseees = White lead ........ 81. eet 
a) =~ : : manuzac- Insulation Linseed oil ....... 91.3 Kitchen cabinets.... 44.9 =: 
turers; 215,476,000 new tires needed = a 84.3 MEE snccnevsees 88.7 Built-in fixtures .... 46.5 me 
by tai “Yr conc 2 * AAC Mineral wool...... 50.9 Lacquers ......+- - 73.3 Lawn furniture .. 48 2 a 
nana oe gH and 116,449 Tuck-in ........... 3 war ie... o07 Trellises ........... 49.2 y 
new tires by lumber manufacturers. Dry-fill ......-+... 30.0 Builders’ hardware.. 68.9 Allied Lines ul 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Watlboard ... ...... ++ 8 Garage door hard- e Coat age 70 3 ¢ 
. : ae . “ sane Composition Sdg.... 45.8 Wh. dic bes canawns ’ ue eee 5.7 : 
Commerce estimated that 160 million Imitation tile ....... 47.6 Screen cloth ........ 85.1 Coal Stokers ..... 15.6 . 
dollars was planned for capital outlay Weather-strips ..... 63.9 Sash cords .......... 90.6 Oil Burners ........ 3.9 = 
for lumber and timber basic products ——_—_—— — ——— ee 
in the first 12 months following the end " ational 
of the war in Europe. This capital out- Mahogany <Asen., 7 E. Wacker Suit Goosd Samteemem, Second Nation! 1 
. de : : jank Bldg., Houston 1, Tex. Est. 1913 os 
lay is based on anticipated sales of Drive, Chicago. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x12\% s} 
, " ones . ty re 73x b > a4 st and ss 
approximately five billion dollars for Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 S. 7¥Pe Page, 7%x10%. Published Ist and | Ass 
. . — . 15th Forms close 10 days preceding I 
the first 12 to 18 months during the Michigan Ave., Chicago. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,250 
+. P ; . . tates— R 
post-European war period. National-American Wholesale Lum- fjimes 1 Page % Page % Page | $25 
Associations ber Assn., 41 E. 42nd St., New York. a $ 7S 00 $ $0. 00 $ 22.50 
‘ z 5. 0 18.75 Th 
National Hardwood Lumber Assn.,_ 18 _ 60.00 32.50 17 = 
American Forestry Assn., 919 17th 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. Bleed, $15. 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Tost — tior 
: m £ ’ National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 1319 Indiana Lumber and Builders’ Supply Le 
American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., 616 18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. meshes, K of P Bldg., Indianapolis 4. Put > as 
5 ichigs : ee , ished by R. W. Slagle. Est. 1939. Con- - 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. National Retail Lumber Dealers trolled. Type page, 4%x7%. Published | Tin 
American Wood Preservers Assn., Assn., 1713 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., [Sth. Forms close 10th. | Agency dis 
. > . : A counts, 15- irculation, 401 2 s f 
Chandler Bldg., Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. Times 1 Page oa '% Re Ye Pag 2 
: $ 35.00 $ 22.50 $ 15.00 ole 
y 32.50 20.00 13.50 
Publications 12 30.00 18.00 12.00 
| Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- Iowa’s Directory & Buyers’ Guide, Foshay 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- aes oo" §r- 2, Minn. _——— 
»y Iowa eta sumbermen’s ss! ast 
month period ending June 30, 1945.] 1936. Controlled. Type page, 414x7% 12th 
- , : Published Jan. and July. Forms close 32 
( ) 7x10. Published every other Saturday. oe . bag 2 
‘AgC) @ Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency Dec. 15 and June 15. Agency discount r 
dincoumen 15-2 Cheeutation 11,978; none. Circulation, 1,400. Rates—1 pag 1 
American Builder .and .Building a oa, 5 - a * $35; % page, $20; % page, $15. ' 
aler A (gross), 12,515. Retail and wholesale, ~ a... 
(Dealer Distribution Section), 105 9.698: manufacturers, 1,218; lumber con- 
Adams St., Chicago, 3. Published by Sim: aamera. 655: 675 -ates— Journal of Forestry, Mills Bldg., Wash Star 
heoenniiiens > - umers, 655; others, 675. Rates J 
mons-Boardman Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Sub- ~ . ington, D. C. Published by Society of 
seription, $2. Trim size, 8x11. Type page, rimes 1 Page % Page % Page American Foresters. Est. 1902 ‘Sub- Sout 
7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 15th 1 $225.00 $120.00 $65.00 = scription, $5. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type | Mat 
Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. state- S 195.00 105.00 55.00 page, 6 7/16x8 5/16. Published 1st. Forms lle 
ment on request. Circulation, 13,653. Re- 13 160.00 85.00 45.00 close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir Est 
tail lumber and building material deal- <6 135.00 75.00 40.00 culation, 4,904. Rates— x12 
ers, 12,061; others, 1,592 When both Standard red, $40; bleed, 10%. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 10th 
editions are used, rate earned in each For additional data see page 121. 1 $100.00 $ 52.50 $ 27.50 15-9 
section is determined by total space used 6 90.00 47.50 25.00 * 
in both sections within year—i. e, 12 Building Supply News. 12 75.00 40.00 22.50 
pages used in each section earns the 24 (See BUILDING.) - —_ 
page rate in each section. Rates— — = Lumber Merchant, Terminal Bldg., Li? 
Times 1Page % Page % Page % Page Building supply News Annual Catalog coln 8, Neb. Published by Nebraska 
1 $225.00 $115.00 $ 58.75 $ 30.00 and Directory Issue. Lumber Merchants Assn. Est. 1932. Sub- 
6 195.00 100.00 61.25 26.25 (See BUILDING.) scription, $0.50. Trim size, §%x1l% 
12 175.00 90.00 46.25 23.75 - - —- Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms 
Stendard orange, red or blue, $40; bleed, galifornia Lumber Merchant, Central close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir 
$25. Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. Published by culation, 1,200. Rates— 
For additional data see pages 106-7. California Lumber Merchant, Inc. Est. Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x 1 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 11.00 
American Forests, 919 17th St. N. W., 12%. Type page, 7%x10%. £=Published 6 33.25 17.10 0.49 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Amer- ist and 15th. Forms close 7 days pre- _!2 31.50 16.20 9.9 
ican Forestry Association. Est. 1895. ceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Standard color, $30; bleed, $6. 
Subscription, $4 Trim size, 8%x11% Times 1 Page % Page % Page — 
Type page, 7x10 Published Ist Forms 1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 MacRae’s Blue Book. 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 12 65.00 35.00 18.75 (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
culation, 14,716 Rates— 24 60.00 32.50 17.50 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page i — m 
1 $150.00 $105.00 $ 55.00 - Mississippi Valley Lumberman, |" Lun 
@ 140.00 100.00 52.50 Crow's Pacific Coast ) Bamber Digest, Platt ber Exchange Bldg., Minneapoli Minn 
12 135.00 95.00 50.00 Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. Published by Published by Lumberman Pub. Es 
Rleed, 10% Crow Lumber Publications. Est. 1916. 1876. Subscription, $3.50. Trim 8% 
' ' Subscription, $4. Type page, 74x10. Pub- 11%. Type page, 7x10. Publis! Pri- 
lished 15th and 30th. Forms close 4 day. Forms close Tuesday. Ags y 
@ days preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Rates— Times * 1 Page % Page i oo 
American Lumberman, 139 N. Clark St., Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $ 80.00 $ 46.50 tt 
Chicago 2. Published by American Lum- 1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 21.00 26 56.00 34.00 18 00 
berman, Inc. Est. 1873. Subscription, 12 60.00 32.50 17.50 52 46.00 28.00 16. 
$3 Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 24 54.00 29.25 15.75 Standard red, $10. 
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News Flashes, 1912 Grand Ave., Des tion (Sworn), 2,913; (gross), 3,281. and 24th. Agency disfounts, 15-2. Cir- 
Moines 14, Ia. Published by Iowa Retail Rates— culation, 4,250. Rates—- 
rumbermen’s Assn. Est. 1934. Controlled. Times 1 Page % Page % Page Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 41%4x7%. 1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 1 $ 82.50 $ 55.00 $ 35.75 
Published ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 6 90.00 50.00 30.00 6 77.00 49.50 30.25 
jiscounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,675. Rates— 12 80.00 45.00 25.00 12 bys. +H oo as 
ante 1 >. us Color, $20; bleed, $10. 24 50.5 38.5 9. 
i : Page es a ry i cage ——_—__—— Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 
6 35.00 20.00 15.00 Southern Lumberman, $17 Berryhill St., oe 
) 30.00 17.50 12.50 Nashville 3, Tenn. Published by J. H. CANADA 
a Baird Pub. Co. Est. 1881. Subscription, 
og5 $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 75/16x “a. B. C.” British Columbia Lumber Trade 
adi ee en ee by 10%. Published Ist and 15th. Forms Directory and Year Book, Marine Bldg., 
New York Lumber Trade Journal, Inc. close 7 days preceding. Agency dis- Vancouver, B. C. Published by Progress 
st. 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim size, Counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,496. Rates— Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
x12. Type page, 7%x10%. Published Times 1 Page % Page % Page $4. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7% 
\0th. Forms close 8rd. Agency discounts, 1 $100.00 $ 53.00 $ 28.00 Published Jan.. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
15-2 for plates; 10-2 otherwise. Rates 34 +4 ‘oan Hp + Circulation, 600. Rates—1 page, $50; % 
rime 1 Page % Page % Page Bleed, $10. ‘ a . page, $30; 4 page, $20. 
1 $ 65.00 $ 25.00 $ 20.00 ——————— = 
° 5 CC vd 4 _ j 
1° . . ot rae + + Sweet’s Catalog File for Builders. CCAB 
_ i oon ~ (See NG.) 
tandard color, $35; b leed rate, $4. a British Columbia Lumberman, Metropoli- 
eon ~~ Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- tan Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Published 
Northwest News Flashes, Foshay Tower, turers. by Archie Moore. Est. 1917. Subscrip- 
Minneapolis 2, Minn Published by A. (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
PF. Badeaux & Co. Est. 1945. Controlled 7x10. ‘Published 15th. Forms close Ist. 
Type page, 4%x7%. Published 1st. Forms Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 
lose 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir ARP 1945, 1,934 Rates 
latic 2,800 Rates ‘ ; on on are “% Page V, nae 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page Zimiberman, The, 519 S. W. Park Ave., | 7 ; 1800 $ Fv) $2230 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 40.00 Portland, 5, Ore. Published by The Tim- 6 55 00 20.00 16.25 
. 70.00 45.00 30.00 berman. Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Trim 1? 50.00 27.50 15.00 
19 60.00 25.0 25.00 size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. Pub- Color $35% ‘ . 
Standard color $30; bleed, $5 lished 25th preceding. Forms close 15th. ; : 
= anetaiae ; ; : ; 15-2 for other- 


Retail Lumberman, FR. A. I 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Published 





Trim 


Material Dealer, Graham Bldgz., 
vile 1, Fla Pubished by |] 
Est. 18 Subscription, $2 

x12 T re page, 75/6x10% 
Uth. F : close Ist Agency 
-2 for plates; otherwise, 10-2 


Northwestern Roster & Buying Guide, 


Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Pub- 
shed by Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Asst Controlled Type page 45x8. 
Published April 1 and Oct. 1. Agency 
liscounts, none Circulation, 3,500. 
page, $65; % page, $40; % page, 
Fhe Plan, 1528 Walnut St Philadelphia 
P ub lished by Middle. Atlantic 
n’s Ass’n. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
n, $ Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 
x] Published 15th. Forms close 25th 
Ager discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 
» 45 Rates 
mes 1 Page 1% Page A Page 
$ 75.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
t 60.00 40.00 25.00 
Z 50.00 15.00 20.00 
or, $25; bleed, 10% 
song Bidg., 


by Retail 


Lumberman, Ine. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
on, $1 Trim size, 8144x11%. Type page, 
1/6x10 Published 20th Forms close 
2th. Ageney discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
mes 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 

57.50 37.50 21.50 
2 55.00 35.00 19.50 
Standar color, $25. 


Southern Lumber Journal and Building 


Jackson- 
Wand. 
size, 
Pubished 
discounts, 
Circula- 


sen 


Agency discounts, plates; 


wise, 10-2. Circulation, 5,398; (gross), 
6,565. Lumber mfrs., loggers and wood- 
working, 3,683; wholesalers and retailers, 
615; consumers, 308; others, 699. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1%, Page % Page 

1 $160.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 

6 140.00 85.00 50.00 
12 120.00 70.00 40.00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $15. 


@® 


West Coast Lumberman, 71 Columbia St., 


Seattle 5, Wash. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications. Est. 1889 Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%4 Type 


page, 7x10. Published 10th Forms close 
28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 6,149; (gross), 6,819. Manufactur- 
ers and loggers, 4,554: wholesalers and 
retailers, 268; others, 1,185. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $115.00 $ 75.00 
6 150.00 100.00 60.00 
12 5.00 80.00 50.00 


St: indard yellow and red, $35; bleed, $15 


West Coast Lumberman’s Statistical Re- 


view and Directory of Western Timber 
Industries, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 5, 
Wash. Published by Miller Freeman 


Publications. Price, $5. Published an- 


nually. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
4%x7%. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— 
1 page, $100; % page, $55; % page, $30. 


Wood Construction and Building Mate- 


rialist, Green and Market Sts., Xenia, O. 
Published by Wood Construction Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2 Trim 


page, 75/16x10%. 


size, 9%4x12% Type 
Forms close 10th 


Published Ist and 15th 
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Canada Lumberman, ‘*17 Adelaide St., 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C. 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1880 

Trim size, 8&8%x11% 


Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 6%x10. Published Ist and 15th 


Forms close 38rd and 7th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
2,414. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 4% Page 
$ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 20.00 
6 57.50 25.00 20.00 
12 50.00 28.75 17.50 
24 45.00 25.00 14.50 
Standard colors, $25; bleed, 10%. 
Prairie Lumberman, 407 Scott Bldg., Win- 


Western Re- 


nipeg, Canada. Published by 

tail Lumberman’s Assn. of Canada. Est 

1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 

11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th. 

Forms close 7th Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 1,141. Rates- 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 25.00 $ 12.50 
12 40.00 20.00 10.00 

Color, $10; bleed, 10% 


Timber of Canada, Victoria Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ont., Can. Est. 1940. Subscription, $3 


Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agen 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 
1944, 2,945. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 
6 55.00 35.00 20.00 
12 50.00 27.50 17.50 
Standard color, $15; bleed, 10%. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





TO REACH THE 


IMMEDIATE 





HIS huge market has been created by demand. A de- (3) FLEXIBLE COVERAGE—The creat test of conversion 


mand for goods held back by wartime restriction, to war proved the value of flexible distribution. Now the 
replacement of worn-out and obsolete equipment, and new change to peacetime products and those new products and 
demands springing from reconversion . . . new plants, industries born of war, requires special attention. When 
new equipment, and new uses for products. New Equip- ever or wherever industry moves the distribution of New 
MENT Dicest is the ideal medium to reach this market Eourement Dicest moves with it. 


because it gives you: 
Placing copies in the right plants and reaching the right 
(1) THOROUGH HORIZONTAL COVERAGE — Reaches men results in inquiries that may be turned into orders. 


every branch of industry—iron, steel and metalworking 


—, 


This Booklet Tells the Complete Story Why 





group, producers of all types of industrial products, rail- 


roads, steamship lines and public utilities. 


IT PAYS FOR 
ITSELF WITH 


(2) PLANT COVERAGE PLUS PENETRATION -The great- 


est possible number of unit contacts with the necessary 


penetration to reach all the buying influences in the larg- RESULTS YOU 
er plants. Distribution is balanced in direct relation to CAN SEE 


industrial activity and financial rating. Copies are rig- 








idly restricted to buying and specifying officials. 





(REVISTA INDUSTRIAL performs this same service in the Latin Americas—See page 247) 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHI? 
WEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street © PHILADELPHIA (39): 118 No. Dewey St e CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. e@ LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave 
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Manufacturing Industries 


(See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution; Purchasing) 





CED Forecast 


The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment said in August, 1945, that 
American manufacturers plan to pro- 
duce 41.6 percent more goods in the 
first full year after the war than their 
output in 1939. Manufactures in 1946 
or 1947, depending on speed with which 
normal operations can be resumed, will 
be worth $80,518 million, compared 
with actual 1939 production of $56,- 
843 million. 

The CED said that in 1946 or 1947 
the country will require 13,469,000 
workers in manufacturing plants, com- 
pared with 10,078,000 in 1939. Total 
employment in the first full postwar 
year is fixed at 53,448,000. 

These estimates were broken down 


as follows: 
1946 vs. 


1939 

1946 % 
$(000,000) Gain 

Non-durable goods ......... 44,458.2 35.7 
DEPADIO BOOKS .ccccccccccece 34,426.5 50.3 
MiscellanGOUS ....ccccccecece ,630.3 40.2 
EE ee ecnnsseesocosececes 80,515.0 41.6 


A more detailed breakdown was 
given as follows: 


1946 % 
NON-DURABLE GOODS: $(000,000) Gain 
Food and kindred prod- 


nD wheteasesbeevaqeeere 14,185.6 33.6 
Tobacco products ........ 2,240.0 69.4 
Textile and fiber products 4,997.9 27.2 
Apparel and other fabric 

SE 000 56nh660006006 4,136.3 24.4 
Paper and allied products 2,579.3 27.7 
Printing, publishing and 

allied industries ........ 3,359.8 30.3 
Chemicals and allied prod- 

Me 00benevanenes o6ensens 5,907.3 68.2 
Petroleum and coal prod- 

SD évdennanen66e6éa4ekeee 4,023.5 36.2 
Rubber products .......... 1,329.2 47.3 
Leather and leather prod- 

Rae ee 1,699.3 22.3 

Total non-durable ...... 44,458.2 35.7 

DURABLE GOODS: 
Lumber and timber basic 

DOG weosnesneaeneses 1,412.8 25.9 

rniture and finished lum- 

BOP PTOGUCEH .c0ccccccces 1,872.5 47.7 
Stone, clay and glass prod- 

Fe eae 2,062.6 43.2 
Iron and steel and their 

Products, except ma- 

TT “addduwetascaoand 9,052.4 37.3 
Nonferrous metals and 

their products .......... 3,710.1 44.2 
lectrical machinery ..... 2,698.3 566.2 

achinery, except elec- 

RRA eee eee 4,961.1 62.5 
Automobiles and automo- 

lle equipment ......... 7,117.6 75.8 
Transportation equipment, 

except automobiles ..... 1,539.1 74.3 
Total ra erre 4,426.5 50.3 
Miscellaneous industries... 1,630.3 40.2 
rand total (all manufactur- 

NOES cccascccedces 80,515.0 41.6 


It will require the combined services 
of some 13,469,000 workers to produce 
this Volume of manufactured articles, 
‘ccording to the report, which is based 
o data from the individual employers 
and trade associations. This total com- 
— with 10,078,000 persons who ac- 
1939" were engaged in producing the 
i Volume of manufactures, or an 

‘tease of 33.7 per cent over 1939. 





Manufacturers’ Capital Outlays, by Industry Groups 


INDUSTRY GROUP 0 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
400 


600 800 








CHEMICALS @ ALLIED PRODUCTS; & 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM & COAL 
@ RUBBER PRODUCTS 


FOOD & KINDRED PRODUCTS (INCL. ia 
BEVERAGES) & TOBACCO 


IRON & STEEL & THEIR 


PRODUCTS 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT, 
INCL. AUTOMOBILES 


TEXTILE-MILL PRODUCTS & OTHER 
FIBER MANUFACTURES, APPAREL 
@ OTHER FINISHED PRODUCTS; & 
LEATHER @ LEATHER PRODUCTS 


MACHINERY, INCL. ELECTRICAL 


PAPER & ALLIED PRODUCTS, & 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, @ ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


STONE, CLAY, & GLASS PRODUCTS 


LUMBER & TIMBER BASIC PRODUCTS, 
AND FURNITURE & FINISHED 
LUMBER PRODUCTS 


NONFERROUS METALS @ 
THEIR PRODUCTS 


MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 





' ' LJ 


EES 1939 


GB PLanneo ¥ 


0. 0. 45-399 





1 l 





1 Industry groups are arranged in decreasing order of magnitude of outlays in 1939. 
2“Planned” outlays are for the first 12 months following the end of the war in Europe. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 











Improved machinery, better methods 
and continuing increase in the ef- 
ficiency of the American workman will 
make it possible for the production to 
rise in greater proportion than the num- 
ber of employees, reports to CED in- 
dicate. 


Pointing out that the nation must 
prepare suitable merchandising plans 
now so that this peacetime record out- 
put of goods can be consumed, the re- 
port says the postwar years will be 
divided into three periods. The first is 
the transitional period in which in- 
dustry reconverts its productive facili- 
ties into peacetime uses. In the second 
period industry will seek to catch up 
with accumulated demand for goods 
scarce or unobtainable during the war. 
The final period is one involving the 
shift to a self-sustaining basis and 
during which jobs will depend upon 
current demand and current income. 

Commenting on the urgency for bold 
planning to clear the way for high level, 
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productive employment during these 
periods the CED report says: 

“It is the view of many economists 
that the third period is basically the 
one fraught with the greatest danger 
to our economy and its institutions. 
But the second period is of more im- 
mediate moment, because its dangers 
and problems are nearer at hand. It 
is important not only for its own sake 
but because it is essential that during 
this period we prepare to cope with the 
problems of the period to follow. If we 
fail in this second period to establish 
and maintain a very high level of pro- 
ductive employment, we shall be off to 
a bad start indeed so far as mainten- 
ance of employment in the basically 
more difficult third period is concerned.” 


The report points out that the na- 
tion’s labor force has been increasing 
rapidly during the past 15 years. Rec- 
ords indicate that in 1929 the national 
labor force numbered 48,060,000 per- 
sons. By 1939 the number had in- 
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creased to 54,106,000, of whom 8,853,000 
or 16 per cent were unemployed. 
Under the impetus of war the labor 
force had increased in 1944 to 64,010,- 
000 including those in the 
armed services. The report gives what 
it terms “our best guess” as to the 
total labor force and the estimated 
number of needed civilian jobs. In ar- 
riving at these conclusions the Com- 
mittee considered many factors and 
emerged with a probable figure of 60,- 
000,000 persons as the prospective labor 
force in the first full postwar year. 


persons 


“ 


In the breakdown of this figure it is 
estimated that there then will be 3,500,- 
000 persons in the armed forces, a 
civilian labor force of 56,500,000 with a 
permissible “labor float” of 2,500,000 
workers, On this basis the nation will 
need approximately 54,000,000 civilian 
jobs in 1946 or 1947, the report says. 


Postwar Years 


The CED report said that each year 
will bring special problems. 

“As to how those years will differ 
from each other in the level of general 
activity, we do not know,” it said. 

“We do feel that productivity will 
rise sharply after the first postwar year 
and until the pre-war trend 
established several years later, and it 
is obvious that accumulated demand 
will slacken in time. Various situa- 
tions which would give 1946-47 a cer- 
tain transitional character will tend to 
be minimized, or disappear, thereafter. 
The war controls will be less of a fac- 
tor. The flow of new and better prod- 
ucts stemming—like the increased pro- 
ductivity—in part from the experience 
of the war, should rise sharply after 
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Manufacturers’ Planned Outlays and Sources of Funds 
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PLANNED OUTLAYSY 


10 





OTHER EXTERNAL 
SECURITY ISSUES 


BANK LOANS 


INTERNAL 





1“Planned” outlays are for the first 12 months following the end of the war in Eur: 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 





1947. Business will in those years have 
made progress in re-establishing normal 
trade relationships and in understand- 
ing and acting upon post-war changes 
in markets. The armed forces will 
presumably continue to be demobilized. 
New income distribution patterns more 
favorable to high-level consumption 
may be established. 

“But over a whole broad area, the 
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field is uncharted. Little is or 
known, for example, as to the gov" 
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THE MAGAZINE OF “HOW-NEWS"” «ms 


_ 
; e 


FACTORY’S market is the broad 
manufacturing industries — establish- 
ments engaged in transforming raw 
materials into finished products. 

FACTORY covers all aspects of 
practical plant operation, including 
plant management, production, plant 
services, employee relations and 
worker health and safety; the main- 
tenance of structures, electrical and 
mechanical equipment. 


RY’S CIRCULATION 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE plans 
and controls its circulation to make the 


scientifically 


most effective contacts for your adver- 
tising, and provides these exc/usive values 


l. A selected geographical balance in 
proportion to sales opportunities. 


2. A selected coverage of all important 
industrial plants. 


3. A selected audience of known buying 
power 


Based on the most recent figures of the 
United States Census of Manufacturers 
we find that 93% of FACTORY '’S cir- 
culation is concentrated in the 28 leading 
industrial states, representing 95% of 
the value added by manufacture—and 
93% of FACTORY 'S circulation is con- 
centrated in the 24 states employing 
83.3% of all the wage earners in the 
industries. In August, 
1945 FACTORY used its share of addi- 


man facturing 


tonal paper released by W.P.B. to in- 

“ease its net paid circulation to 35,000. 
or AAnTAD : ec 
NE FAUIUI ERS 


_A plant operating man is one respon: 
Sible for management, production, or 
Maintenance operation . 





. 
en” » F 


~ 
© 


90% of FACTORY ’S circulation goes 
to men with such plant operating titles 
as Works Managers, Factory Superin- 
tendents, Production Managers, Plant 
Engineers, Maintenance Superintendents, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. 
These are the men who find 
FACTORY 'S contents vital in their jobs 

. who influence the purchase of prod- 
ucts described in FACTORY '’S advertis- 


ing pages: 


* EDITORIAL CONTENT 

Editorially, FACTORY presents In- 
dustrial Education — practical, tested, 
timely, authoritative methods and ideas 
that can be applied to all manufacturing 
plants regardless of the product made. All 
plant problems are regularly treated in 
FACTORY ’S pages: plant buildings and 
services; production planning; materials 


handling, plant equipment, electrical and 









mechanical; shop and maintenance prac- 
tices; plant organization; employee and 
industrial relations; industrial news, etc. 


Articles in FACTORY are written 
largely by men holding responsible 
positions, in industry and government. 
FACTORY places great emphasis on 
publishing not only the author's name, 
but his title and company connection as 
well. 80% of all articles in FACTORY 
are so identified 


Special features include the April 
Industrial Plant Buildings section, and 
August's National Production issue. Reg- 
ular monthly departments include FAC- 
TORY’S Plant Operation Library, the 
Catalog Service for manufacturers liter- 
ature, What's New in Equipment—and 
a special section devoted to interpreting 
industrial and national news and devel- 
opments. 


Hon -Ferrous Metats 





Paper & Printing 


Rubber & Leather 
Oey & Glass 
Wise. Industries 














TE? Chemical & Process 
food 
Textile 



































BREAKDOWN OF ADVERTISING IN FACTORY a’ 1944 
Number Pages of 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION of Displey Space, 

Advertisers 1944 
Air conditioning, heating ond ventilating 42 212 
Building Construction and Maintenonce. 99 396 
Electrical Equipment and Supplies. 95 775 
Instruments and Meters 25 88 
Lubrication hd: ov ce sews bo eeohdeuehden tes 25 191 
Materials Handling 87 436 
Materials for Manufacture 29 144 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 14 94 
Packaging Equipment and Supplies 21 97 
Shop Tools and Supplies. 159 771 
Painting 19 95 
Power Generation and Auxiliary Equipment 30 133 
Power Transmission 51 340 
Pipes, Valves and Fittings 21 107 
Welding 8 71 
Health and Safety 19 60 
Misc. Industrial equipment and supplies. 119 428 














*% ADVERTISING CONTENT 


Today, when the need for up-to-the 
minute data is so urgent, advertisers are 
actually co-publishers of industrial pa- 
pers. They, and they alone, are in a 
position to provide a vital half of the 
essential smdustrial education material 
Men with plant operating responsibilities 
are deeply concerned with a wide variety 
of subjects: they search for, and wel- 
come, new ideas and improved methods 
contained in FACTORY’'S advertising 
pages 

A breakdown of advertising in 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE by industry classifi- 
cation, indicates the tremendously im- 
portant part that balanced advertising 
plays in sustaining reader interest 


*& READER RESPONSE 


FACTORY has four main methods of 
checking reader response to editorial and 
advertising: 

1. Independently conducted reader sur- 
veys 

2. Requests received from Catalog and 
Reader Services 


3. Requests for editorial reprints, per- 
mission to quote, photographs, etc. 


4. Replies received by advertisers 


The following figures provide convinc- 
ing proof that FACTORY commands 
reader attention 


... @ tabulation of 5000 letters received, 
checked against circulation, reveals two 


three letters came from non- 
subscribers —three readers for each copy 


of FACTORY. 


out of 


1944, 
more than 14,500 requests for manufac- 


...January through December, 
turer's literature were received through 


FACTORY '’S Catalog Service 


...One FACTORY advertiser* has re- 
ceived 2,375 inquiries as a result of four 
single page, black and white ads... and 
inquiries are still coming in. 


* MARKETS AFTER THE WAR 


To determine what plant improve- 

ments are contemplated by industry to 
raise product quality or lower manu- 
facturing costs, FACTORY made a per- 
sonal-interview survey among vice presi- 
dents in charge of plant operation or 
their equivalent in authority. The 233 
firms interviewed employ a total of more 
than 1,175,500 workers and represent 11 
different industries located in 17 states. 
Three vitally important facts were re- 
vealed: 
1. Modernization is planned in every branch 
of industry. All branches of the broad manu- 
facturing industries are operating at such a 
high level that no one branch stands out as 
an unusually promising market. In other 
words, no major industry warrants neglect 
by manufacturers seeking to capitalize post 
war sales opportunities 


stated that they plan new plant 
structures or repair or enlargement of exist- 


of 
2. 38% 


ing structures 


3. 95% said that installation of new or mod- 
ern production equipment would raise prod- 


*Name on request 





uct quality or lower manufacturing costs. 
75% said improvement would result from 
installation of auxiliary equipment—and 77% 
said plant service equipment. 

These percentages indicate the tremen 
dous markets which are developing, and 
point to the spots where there is a sell- 
ing job to be done. Each alteration in 
plant structure or operating procedure 
makes necessary the purchase of -much 
additional equipment and supplies. 
NOW is the time to concentrate your 
sales and advertising efforts to reach the 
BUYING influences. 


* 


WHEN SELLING THE HUGE INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET REMEMBER FACTORY’S CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED AUDIENCE .. . REMEM.- 
BER THAT FACTORY’S EDITORIAL AND 
ADVERTISING CONTENT PROVIDES SE- 
LECTED AID TO YOUR SALESMEN, AT 
THE POINT OF CONTACT. 


— a 
HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 
. , 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 West 42nd Street © New York 18, N. Y. 


Personnel 
ALFRED M. STAEHLE Pubissher 
L. C. Morrow Editor 
H. E. Hitty Sales Manager 
Representatives 


New York 18, N. Y 
JosePH GILBERT 330 West 42nd Street 
G. E. PoMERoy Boston 16, Mass 
1427 Statler Building 
E. MACAULAY Philadelphia 2, Pa 
16 South Brvad Street 
R. W. GARRISON .... Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
738 Oliver Building 
R. C. GREINER Cleveland 15, Ohio 
1510 Hanna Building 
T. W. VAN WINKLE. . . Detroit 2, Michig® 
2-144 General Motors Bldg 
L. E. Crist Chicago 11, IIlinots 
520 North Michigan Ave 
C. J. CoAsH St. Louis 8, Missou!! 
Continental Building 


J. S. CAWLEY 


also offices in the following cities: 


1011 Rhodes Haverty Bldg.. . Atlanta 3, © 
621 Sé. Hope Street. . Los Angeles 14, Call! 
68 Post Street _ San Francisco 4, Gall! 
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mental attitudes and actions which will 
foster the economic development of the 
country. 

“It is equally clear, too, that in the 
years immediately following 1947, bus- 
iness men should clearly recognize the 
crucial nature of the role which they 
should play.” 

“They should recognize that in the 
view of many students of economic 
problems the third post-war period 
—the getting-on-a-self-sustaining-basis 
period—is potentially the most difficult 
one of all. 

“In that period, with productivity at 
a new high point and with the wartime 
accumulations of demand largely satis- 
fied, there will clearly be a need to de- 
velop sales to the maximum. As the 
business men of this country look at 
the favorable possibilities portrayed by 
this study, they should bear in mind 
these additional points— 

“The first postwar year cannot be 
the good one envisioned in this study 
unless America’s business men do their 
part; if they do their part to the full, 
it can be even better than this study 
would indicate; 

“Specifically, they must not ‘let down 
their sights’ nor relax their efforts to 
build a strong post-war future; 

“Now, and from now on, business 
men should put forth great efforts to 
develop new and better goods and serv- 
ices, and to market these with maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

“They should do these things in the 
interests both of the immediate future 
and of the early post-war years, and 
finally, and no less importantly, so that 
we shall be off to as good a start as 
possible in maintaining production, 
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sales and employment when wartime 
demands are finally satisfied some 
years after the end of the war. 


“This study is a straw in the wind. 
It is a straw which, we think, should 
bring courage and hope to the business 
men of America. We think they should 
draw from it a new measure of faith 
in their future and in the future of 
their country.” 


WPB View 


Though the end of the war against 
Japan brought almost 600,000 persons 
to unemployment compensation offices, 
The War Production Board took an 
optimistic view of the situation. It 
reported that by the end of 1945 the 
country’s key industries expected pro- 
duction to be slightly over 100 percent 
of the 1939-41 base period in terms of 
dollars, and employment to be slightly 
under 100 percent of the same base 
period. They expected both figures to 
be climbing above these levels by the 
middle of 1946. 


The WPB survey indicated these 
salient facts with relation to a normal 
pre-war period: 

1. In July, 1945, production was at 
46 percent and employment at 51 per- 
cent. 

2. It was estimated that production 
in August would be up to 48 percent 
with employment rising to 57 percent. 

3. By December of this year, their 
production will be 112 percent and their 
employment 96 percent. 

4. And that by June of 1946, their 
production may skyrocket to 187 per- 
cent with employment up to 133 per- 
cent of the base period. 
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Commenting on these estimates, ti 
War Production Board pointed out th bd 
the price differentiation between 1% 
and 1945 must be taken into conside 
tion; that is, it must be remember 
that prices for the durable goods a 
higher in 1945 than they were in 1% 
and therefore unit production as sho 
by these estimates may not be as grell 
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Critical Areas FO 


As a result of declining munity 
production and reduced manporay 
needs, the number of critical 
market areas dropped sharply @ 
V-E day, the War Manpower ( 
mission reported. Al 

From May to July 1, 1945, the m 
ber of Group 1 areas of acute lil 
shortage declined from 74 to 53. De 
ward revisions in munition produ 
schedules will result in further 100 oo, 
ing of labor market classifications, ' 
WMC predicted. Bo 

Among areas no longer classifie 
critical on July 1, 1945, were > 
Diego, Cal.; Buffalo, N. Y., and ¥ 
ark, N. J., which had been area 
acute shortage since the beginnilt ¥ 


Ost, 


‘ates: 








the war. Bp The | 
The following areas were classi basis 
as being acutely short of labo Fir 
July 1, 1945: All 
Region 1: New Bedford, Mass. ® (Se 
New Britain, Conn. Alloy 
Region 2: None. Prody 
Region 3: Paterson, N. J. Pee each 


Amboy, N. J., and ae 
ville, Mass. | 
Region 4: Asheville, N. ©» Bs ut 
more, Md., Hampton Roads, \ oe 
Bern, N. C., Petersburg, V4 HC 
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mond, Va., and Washington, D. 
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—=<3/n usual industrial publications, advertising looks for Buyers — 


IN THOMAS’ PUBLICATIONS BUYERS LOOK FOR ADVERTISING 
y HE NATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF “WHERE TO BUY” INFORMATION . .. ALL PRODUCTS . . . EVERYWHERE 


Paid Circulation—($15.00 new sub.; $12.50 renewal) 













Send for A. B. C. Audit and full explanation. 

Serves a highly rated clientele including— Habitually Consulted by 
Over $10,000,000 class—More than 1,700 organizations Besentiven, and 
Over $1,000,000 class—More than 5,000 General Purchasing Depts. 


Over $100,000 class—More than 10,000 Mechanical and Design Engineers 






Works and Production Managers 
Plant Superintendents; Foremen 
Maintenance and Production Engineers 


Laboratory and Research Men 


and other “Key” Purchasing, Specify- 





THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


ing, Operating and Production Men 
located in the office, and in the plant. 


3 Vols.—About 7,000 Pages 9 x 
14. All Lines—Everywhere 












Multiple Use; an investigation 








—— It has long since established an outstanding record ‘ re 
— for production of desirable buying inquiries . . . Many as to . . daily use of 

eo? comparative records have been kept by advertisers, and Thomas’ Register and the number 

PULATION #84 the Register, by a wide margin, leads in largest volume of officials using it, shows— 








: = of inquiries of high sales potential, and at lowest cost. 





Average use—8 times a day. 


=—s Average number of users — 12 
Vastly more than a Directory, Thomas’ Register combines, side by side in one Guide, the individuals 
nformative advantages of a complete Directory to a!| Manufacturers, plus more manufacturers’ ; 
product descriptions (Factually Informative Advertising of the condensed catalog style) than are Recent Annual Editions average- 
to be found in all strictly Collective Catalogs and trade papers combined. ing 12,000 fall far short of the 


———— ots Directory Feature is complete, authentic, classified to instantly furnish a list of all man- 
ufacturers of any product or kind of product, about 70,000—all names are listed free, non-advertisers 
mates, ties carefully as advertisers. Its primary aim is up-to-date accuracy and completeness, regardless of 
od out thigeevertising—/ntending buyers seek informative advertising.—|t secures their first attention, and preference in inquiries. 


total effective circulation. 

















ween 1S 
conside 
emembert 
ot WHE ONLY A. B.C. PAID CIRCULATION PURCHASING GUIDE 
n as shor 


FOR EVERY—]}—WHICH PAYS ANYTHING 


ImF~ Informative Advertising in Thomas’ goes into Action at Time and Point of Purchase 


Its highly rated clientele (averaging $100,000 each) demands o 
service impossible in a free distribution guide and pay a substan- 
tial price for Thomas’. ($15.00 initial sub.—$12.50 renewal.) 


: . More than 7,000 Advertisers (1946 Edition). More than 1,000 

. FOR ANY OTHER Ceneral Purchasing Guide Advertisers use Thomas’ Register exclusively. 
nua > tele) PAY $10.00 FOR THOMAS’ More than 90% use “keys.”—More than 96% average renewal 
manpe ee of all advertisements, because Thomas’ Register Delivers 
tical (See latest recognized circulation audits) Valuable Buying Inquiries at incomparably low cost per 


inquiry. 


I DVERTISING RATES Experience of its 7,000 advertisers, many of them continuously for 20 years or more; 


5 thet indicates Catalog Type Copy (Factually Informative) produces best results at lowest 
ere is ost. Use « separate advertisement for each product, to appear in that particular product classification. 
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53. De ates: : : ion: Advertising space in the Register should be specified by Unit Number (as below) and 
, aie = On Ordinary Pages in Any Product Classification not by “page” or fraction of page. Unit No. 1 is the full page, or largest single unit. 
I loos These are rates for Jan. 1946 Ed. Probable increase for 1947 not decided at date hereof. 
ther “AP COLUMNS WIDE (7%”) (Across Page) 2 COLUMNS WIDE (5”) (Outside Columns) 1 COLUMN WIDE (2%”) 
ne S, . 
cations Width Depth Rate Width Depth Rate Width Depth Rate 
ay J—7'4 x 12% in... ... $425.00 No. 8—5 in. x 12% im............5-: $330.00 No. 15—2% in. x 12% in.............. $175.00 
slassiied ; ae ks, x 10 | Se “on 350.00 7 o—5 in. x 10 , ID. . see eeeeeeeeee 275.00 “ 16—2% in. x 10 ees oe 150.00 
were “3, “ ‘2 BR GB Ure ccceccaceecce Mee * 210-5 im. & TH I... .ccccccecces Baer nS 
vam. 2 er Wid scceaescantan 200.00 —— <5 Se ae Cee eee 190.00 172% im. x 7% in......--..-0.. 125.00 
° and a o—71, x 4 ES a 170.00 “ 19 5 in. x 5 PERRET ae 165.00 - 18—2% in. x 56 Pass Gackeenes< 100.00 
on areas, >" SR i ntnsecaciness ee “ 13-5 in. x 3% im............... 137.00 7 Bee BBS -Gisckvavsdsnvs 80.00 
ginning © i~Tl, B. Fie Mhiccscscsiencc 125.00 " i BS Ge. SB Beh Bee cc ccccccccess 110.00 
ol ae Tota! cost of odd sizes may be computed as follows (the Division of Space to Appear Under Two or More Classifications 
re clas —_ usec is one col., 2'/2 in. wide): Bulk space may be divided into parts, each part appearing under 
f labo! First inch, $50.00; next two inches, $15.00 per inch. @ separate classification, at an additional cost of $2.00 for each 
B Allin excess of 3 inches, $10.00 per inch. additional position used. 
Mass. "(See "Division of Space,” adjoining column.) rg gg space to be used across page: Three columns (7!/2") 
cae Te . . ide, No. 7; Two columns (5") wide, No. 14. 
Allowance for listing in bold face type under classifications of ~~’ (5°) wide, No 





Products made by the advertiser, not to exceed one bold face for Halftones, |00-screen. 













A 3 *ech $10.00 of amount of contract. Reverse, Benday or similar cuts not acceptable. 

C., Be TS mind, at the purchasing moment 
s, Vau * 
cL COMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES marke: 





. Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 


Sweet's File 


mechanical 
industries 


SWEET'S FILE for the MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 


This file, one of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page), 
serves the mechanical industries field which includes 
manufacturers of transportation units for land, air or 
sea; machinery and mechanical equipment of all kinds. 
The 1946 issue will contain essential information on the 
products and services of 328 companies. Their catalogs, 
totalling approximately 2.800 pages, are filed in 6 sec- 
tions and 41 sub-sections as follows: 


Machine Tools and other thermal insulation 
Production Equipment refractories 

machine tools roofing and siding 

attachments flooring 

eccessories paints, finishes, waterproofing 

cutting tools 

portable and hand tools Structural Equipment 

gaging equipment standard buildings 

forming equipment structural systems 

welding and brazing equipment doors and windows 

marking equipment partitions and fences 

finishing equipment ventilators 

fabricated plate construction 

Mechanical Equipment end teste 

material handling 

power transmission Plant Utilities 


electrical 

pumps and compressors 
pipe and fittings 

valves and traps 

measuring and controlling 
miscellaneous equipment and 


power generation 

water conditioning and heat 
transfer equipment 

air conditioning and refrigeration 

lighting 

protection and communication 


supplies 
Materials Contractors and Special 
metats Services 
plastics general contractors 
masonry specialty contractors 


glass testing service 





Distribution 


Annual distribution of this file is directed according to 
current conditions and needs of the market and is 
reported to clients in detail in a confidential printed 
list. Offices and individuals who receive Sweet's Files 
are selected primarily on consideration of function and 
buying importance, rather than of title. 

Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Industries is dis. 
tributed to plant executives and engineers in charge of 
production and plant maintenance, purchasing officials 
and other important factors in the specification and 
purchase of equipment, materials, supplies and repair 
parts. 

Total distribution — 9,000 files. 


Issuance 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries is scheduled 
for issuance in the late fall. The time required for its 
compilation and production necessitates the settlement 
of plans and the receipt of orders well in advance of 


the distribution date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet's to study and compare the advantages of com: 
peting products, to determine which of them best mee! 
their specific requirements — to select those which ap- 
pear to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the ca, 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordered. 

Having in mind the particular kind of buying action 
you want your prospects to take, you should make sut 
that the catalog you will file and distribute in Sweet! 
contains information of the kind and amount that wi 
prompt them to take it. Your catalog in Sweet’ should 
anticipate questions most likely to be asked hy you 
prospects regarding product forms, characteristics, pe" 
formance and use. It should contain more than brie! 
allusions to these important subjects. It shoul: make 
all necessary use of text, tables, illustrations nd dia: 
grams to demonstrate them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and «esign ©! 
essential product information which is to be di- ributed 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members ol 
Sweet’s consulting staff. Their services are available 
clients without extra charge. 
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Why Sweet's is Preferred 


In thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been votec. 
the most useful sources of product information. Buyers 
prefer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet's, 
rather than in individually-bound form, because any of 
the hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
instantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
filed in the wrong place. Catalogs in Sweet’s, being auto- 
matically apenas, prevent the specification of obsolete 
itens and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
Sweet's save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


Charges 


\ uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
Sweet's Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
a base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
specifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
bution in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
from two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
as little as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
use of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
“Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 
charge seale will be sent on request. 


Sweet's Charges Include 


Catalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 

Catalog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 

Catalog filing and distribution. 

Use of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet's 
file for Builders. 


Sweet’s Charges do not Include 


Photographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
desired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


Special Services 


For information and charges on special requirements 
involving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 


_ ete, communicate with Printing Department, Sweet's 
_ Catalog Service, New York office. 


Printing Specifications 


Catalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
Trim page size — 83 x 11 in. 

Stock —- white coated. 

Typography — as desired. 

Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


Pre-Prints and Reprints 


Individually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered’ at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
file (s) in which they are to be distributed or not later 
than 6 months after their appearance in such file (s) un- 


less cov ered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 
request, 


PYO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


Special charges, lower than those for the complete service, 
apply io catalogs printed by clients and delivered to 
Sweet’. ready for filing. Charges on request. 


Nore Obtain complete mechanical par npr from 


Sweet's and submit layout for checking before printing. 











MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





Region 5: Adrian, Mich., Akron, 
O., Benton Harbor, Mich., Canton- 
Massillon-Alliance, O., Cleveland, O., 
Fremont-Port Clinton, O., Jackson, 


Mich., Sandusky, O., and Youngstown- 
Warren-Sharon, O.-Pa. 

Region 6: Aurora-Elgin, IIl., Chi- 
cago, Chicago Heights-Harvey, IIl., De- 
Kalb, Ill., Gary-Hammond-South Chi- 
cago, Ind.-Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., Joliet, 
Ill., Logansport, Ind., Madison-Mer- 
rimac, Wis., Marion, Ind., Michigan 
City-LaPorte, Ind., Muncie, Ind., Pe- 
oria, Ill., Quad Cities, Ill., Rockford, 
Ill., Sterling, Ill., and Waukegan, IIl. 


Region 7: Charleston, S. C., Colum- 
bus, Ga., Knoxville, Tenn., Macon, Ga., 
and Mobile, Ala. 

Region 8: Cedar Rapids, 
Clinton, Ia. 

Region 9: None. 

Region 10: Borger, Tex. 

Region 11: Ogden, Tooele and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Region 12: Portland, Oreg.-Vancouv- 
er, Wash., Seattle-Bremerton and Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Plant Expansion 


The nation’s $20.3 billion expansion 
of manufacturing facilities during the 
war has been concentrated largely in 
areas where similar industries operated 
before hostilities began, the War Pro- 
duction Board said in July, 1945. The 
report pointed out that there has been 
a much less widespread relocation of 
industrial plants than might have been 
supposed. 


Labor supply, transportation facili- 
ties, housing and the need for speed 
combined to bring about placement of 
the new facilities in pre-war manufac- 
turing centers. Of the total spent, $15.8 
billion represented public financing and 
$4.5 billion investment of private 
funds. 

About $19 billion worth of the manu- 
facturing facilities, or 93 per cent, were 
placed in 179 previously existing “man- 
ufacturing areas.” The 451 counties in 
these areas in 1939 had 84 per cent of 
the country’s manufacturing and 81 per 
cent of the value of products. 

More than a third, or $7.5 billion 
of the total value of facilities author- 
izations, were located in ten leading 
industrial cities: Chicago, Detroit, 
New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Houston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. 
Louis and San Francisco. 

Ohio led the states with 1,293 facili- 
ties and authorizations totaling $1,677 
million. Pennsylvania followed with 1,- 
220 authorizations valued at $1,675 
million; Michigan was third with $1,- 
490 million and New York was fifth 
with $1,383 million. Texas was sixth 
with $1,259 million. 

The specific industries in which the 
large expansions were made in each 
region through facilities authorizations 
are summarized in the report as fol- 
lows: 

New England: machine tools, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment and appli- 
ances, shipbuilding. 
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Middle Atlantic States: machinery, 
electrical equipment and appliances, 
guns, miscellaneous manufacturing, 
ship-building. 

East North Central States: motor- 
ized vehicles, machine tools, aircraft, 
machinery, electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances, guns. 

West North Central States: ordnance 
plants for ammunition and explosives, 
food processing. 

South Atlantic States: miscellaneous 
manufacturing, chemicals, shipbuilding. 

East South Central States: explo- 
sives, synthetic rubber, non-ferrous 
metals. 

West South Central States: syn- 
thetic rubber, aviation gasoline, other 
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petroleum products, chemicals other 


than synthetic rubber. 

Mountain States: non-ferrous metals 
steel. 

Pacific States: shipbuilding, aircra’ 
aviation gasoline, non-ferrous me 
other petroleum products, food proce 
ing. 

Aircraft production facilities ex? 
sion, largely as the result of the « 
version of the automobile industry ® 
aviation output, is concentrated prim® 
ily in the East North Central and Mic 
dle Atlantic regions, which togethé 
hold 65 per cent of the value of autho 
izations. The Pacific and West So 
Central regions, although showiné 
large share of aircraft deliveri® 
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MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 





Published Monthly by 


Tue AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MeEcHANICAL ENGINEERS 


MARKET 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING reaches the 
vital factors in ALL of mechanized industry .. . 
the men who design and build and install and 
perate and maintain all kinds of mechanical 
apparatus, from turbines to production machinery, 
as well as the materials, parts and processes used 
in their manufacture. 

While the real buying of mechanical apparatus 
may involve a number of different men, seldom, if 
ever, do any of them constitute as big a factor as 
does the mechanical engineer. Equally true is this 
in the specifying of materials and parts that go 
into mechanical equipment. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING is a horizontal 
medium covering industry at large and its broad 
coverage practically overcomes specific field inac- 
tivity, giving a good average for all fields. 


EDITORIAL 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING deals, in a 
basic way, with what is new and significant in 
engineering progress. It creates and maintains the 
highest type of reader interest—aroused by authori- 
tative articles which are in the engineers’ language 
for engineers and engineer-executives whose respon- 
sibilities in modernizing and maintaining industry, 
fequires them to keep reliably informed. 

Hundreds of engineers in every important in- 
dustry throughout the United States, expert in 
their field, are continuously working to provide 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING with the latest 
anc best practice. These men, members of the 
A. S.M.E. and prominent in engineering and indus- 
tty, contribute through the national meetings of the 
Society held each year and also through its Pro- 
‘essional Divisions meetings. All of the papers pre- 


sented at these meetings are available, first, for the 
Pages of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and 
fach one represents the best thought of the profes- 


sion on that particular subject. 

The function of MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING is to serve as a clearing house for informa- 
“ton pertaining to engineering progress and indus- 
= and economic trends as they are unfolded by 

he ramified and far-flung activities of the A.S.M.E. 


, supp es the background and those necessary 
‘clentific progress facts which underlie all real 
industrial advancement. The material published is 
‘cured only by the far-reaching activities of the 
AS.M.E.. and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Performs a service that no other publication covers. 





MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
and its publisher 
the A.S.M.E. have 
been functioning 


for 65 years... 


on the basis of 
aclilelslile mom e 
vice which can 
be accomplished 
only through 
associated effort. 





CIRCULATION 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING provides indus- 
trial advertisers the most direct route to the high- 
calibre men responsible for the sinews of industry. 

It reaches the men who have the real responsi- 
bility for mechanical performance—engineers and 
engineer-executives who plan and design mechanical 
apparatus and who are responsible for its profitable 
operation, as well as many top executives with engi- 
neering training and management responsibility. In 
addition, it reaches consulting engineers whose rec- 
ommendations carry so much weight. 


OCCUPATIONAL BREAKDOWN 
May, 1945, Issue 


1. Company Executives .............cccsccees 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, General Man- 
agers, Partners, Owners, etc., of manufactur- 
ing concerns and consulting firms. 





- 3,558 


9,964 


. Manufacturing Executives and Engineers.... 
(a) Works Managers, General Superinten- 
dents, Chief Engineers, Plant Engineers, 
Staff Consulting Engineérs, Manufacturing 
Department Heads and Assistants. 2,491 
(b) Chief Designers, Chief Draftsmen 
and other Engineering Department 
Heads 
(ec) Mechanical Engineers, Designers, 
Draftsmen and other employes in 
engineering departments ........... 


3. Sales Executives and Engineers 
Sales Engineers, Installation Engineers, Ser- 
wice Engineers, Cte, ..cecccccccneeseseeeses 712 


4. Educational Executives 
Mechanical Engineers who are technical pub- 
lication Editors, Engineering College Heads, 
Staff and Assistants .......0scceeceeceeees 


. Miscellaneous Positions .............ss066: 2 


ow 


. In Armed Service of United States ........ 924 


_“ @ 


, Fo Be SdasstGed ...ccccccvcccccesccccsevces 


*TOTAL NET PAID .... 18,486 


*Includes 15,926 A.S. M.E. members i 
Unpaid Distribution (not analyzed) ... __ 495 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION ......... 18, 18,981 


To sum up . . . MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING contacts every industrial buying influence and 
at every point along the line—from shop or drafct- 
ing room through works managers, superintendents, 
chief engineers, etc., up to the highest executive— 
your sales message will attract attention® Ir is this 
deep penetration into every phase of engineering 
and production that makes MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING a valuable advertising medium. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Rates effective November 15, 1944. (Card No. 17.) 
Agency commission 15% to recognized agencies; cash 
discount 2% allowed for payment within ten days. 
General Advertising — 
Rates based on space used within one year 
Consecutive insertions not required 
Important: Before using the rates shown, 
consult publisher for confirmation. 


1 ti. 8 ti. 6 ti. 9 ti. 12 ti. 
a 1 page 225.00 217.00 208.00 199.00 190.00 
2/3 page 174.00 167.00 160.00 153.00 146.00 
*3/6 page 144.00 138.00 182.00 126.00 120.00 
1/2 page 123.00 119.00 115.00 110.00 104.00 
"1/3 page 104.00 102.00 97.00 92.00 88.00 
1/4 page 67.00 65.00 63.00 60.00 57.00 
*1/6 seee 58.00 56.00 54.00 51.00 48.00 
1/8 pa 38.00 37.00 36.00 34.00 32.00 


(*) Tsland position next to reading matter 
Bulk Page Rate: 24 pps. $4200, $175 each; 
18 pps. $3276, $182 each. 
Mechanical Requirements—Units Accepted 
1 Column 2 Column 





Width Depth Width Depth 
a. eb 7 10 
‘8 oone 4 10 
5e os ve 4% Ty 
3% 10 7 4% 
2% 10 4% 4% 
3% 4% 7 2 
2hy 1% 4% 25 
3% 2% ape asad 
Halftones 110 screen. 
Cuts made by publisher charged at cost. Black cuts, 


black backgrounds, heavy borders, heavy lettering and 
heavy type faces must be stippled or Ben Dayed. 
Color 
Standard red, blue, yellow, orange, and green 


ie Ay UES nc voce ccvenditcccespcncgedete 0.00 
Bleed Pages 
Bleed pages, extra on page rate earned .... 20% 


Contract and Copy Requirements 
Advertising subject to approval. 
All schedules not fulfilled within the year specified 
will be billed at rate earned 

Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 25th of preceding month 
Last forms close 10th of preceding month; cancella- 
tions and changes in space must be received 25 days 
in advance of issue scheduled. 


CIRCULATION 


INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
May, 1945, Issue 
Manufacturing, Metal Industries. . 
Manufacturing, SSRIS - industries...... 
Commercial ...... leds 
Public Service ... 
Professional Service .... 
Contractors and Constructors..... 
Educational ........ 
Federal, State and Municipal Service. ... 
tn Armed Service of United States.......... 
Miscellaneous .... 
. To be Classified .. 
* TOTAL NET PAID ... 
* Includes 15,926 A.S.M.E. members 
Unpaid Distribution (not analyzed) .... 495 
TOTAL DISTRIBUTION ... 18,981 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING has a national cir- 
culation paralleling the location of the manufacturing in- 
dustries and over 83% of its readers live in the States 
of California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Wisconsin. In these states is produced over three-quarters 
of the entire valuation of manufactured products in this 
country. 


7,394 


FrroPPeneseop 























N SOCIETY °/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. 


ew York I8_N. 


Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








Handy Data About... 


THE A.S.M.E. 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 
AND DIRECTORY 


The Source Data Book for Users of 
Mechanical Equipment, Materials 
and Supplies 





GENERAL 


The A.S.M.E. Catalog, now in its 35th year, is steadily increasing its effectiveness 
and usefulness to both the maker and seeker of mechanical equipment. In its function 
as an annual reference book it makes available, in one volume, catalog data of the 
leading manufacturers to the executive staffs of thousands of important manufacturers, 
consulting engineers and public service corporations. 


FIELD OF PUBLICATION 


It is self-evident that mechanical equipment is universally used in all industry, 
and, with the exception of specific process equipment, its use is not confined to a 
particular field. Also in the specific process industries much of the plant equipment 
is that standard throughout industry. Consequently the field of the A.S.M.E. Catalog 
covers the leading companies of every industry using or concerned with mechanical 
equipment. While there are many avenues of approach, the A.S.M.E. Catalog is so 
fortunately situated, that its avenue of approach is of the best obtainable—the A.S.M.E. 
Membership who are engineers in the executive-supervisory-administrative group. 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


“Catalog Section”: This section covers the entire field of mechanical equipment 
and engineering materials. Being confined to mechanical equipment, interest of the 
users is concentrated and the publisher can produce a better reference book. A better 
reference book means greater use. Greater use means greater exposure. 

“Mechanical Equipment Directory”: Knowing that no working tool is more 
valuable to the engineer than a complete and accurately classified directory of firms 
manufacturing mechanical equipment, the publisher carries on a continuous program 
to include and to keep up-to-date in this Directory all first-hand manufacturers of 
mechanical equipment, engineering materials, and such other products as are ordinarily 
required by the typical industrial plant. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


A news release service for A.S.M.E. catalog advertisers is furnished in the monthly 
A.S.M.E, publication MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. It appears in a regular publicity 
section entitled “Keep Informed.” Something extra without charge. 

In this same monthly there is another special section called ‘Catalog Briefs” for 
a listing once a year by those advertisers in the A.S.M.E. Catalog desirous of securing 
specific requests for their catalogs. There is no charge for this service either. 


CIRCULATION 


Those who receive the A.S.M.E. Catalog are individuals who have advised us that 
their duties involve the recommendation, selection, specification or approval of purchase 
of mechanical equipment, material and supplies for product and plant. 

This circulation, 15,000, comprises approximately 80% of the A.S.M.E. Membership 
and several thousands of executives in a carefully picked group of remaining leading 
companies mot covered by the A.S.M.E. Membership. Records indicate that there arc 
30,000 to 40,000 users for the 15,000 individual books distributed. 

The major portion of this distribution covers the officials of companies, managers 
plant and engineering department heads and other employees holding responsible posi- 
tions. The balance includes upwards of 2.000 in the consulting engineers field together 
with approximately 600 engaged in Federal, State, and Municipal Service, exclusive of 
the Armed Forces, in positions graded as administrative or executive. 


Before using rates shown, consult publisher for confirmation. 





important 





35th Year 





Issued October 1, 1945 


SPACE RATES 





Rates effective November 1, 1944, (Card No. 17) 
Rates represent the entire cost for the year 


Uniform Catalogs 


BUD cccoovsoccasec peates . $275.00 
3 Pages ... ae 4 Each Page 2117 
UD 06 seccccueseoce , .-Each Page 15 
4 Pages ...... se Gaeent seees : Each Page 165 
DE 2260 0066006 oun ese ....-Each Page 154% 
DE vensésebee%e cccccesscccec Page 100 
RUE duboous chudicnbesee ae ..-Each Page 1414 
DRED. eccccccccdipdedsasecss ide Each Page 137.8 
Insert Catalogs 
Two common colors 
4 Pages Each Page $192.5 
8 Pages . Each Page 165 
12 Pages ... Each Page 154.0 
16 Pages .. Each Page 157.9 


Rates for more than 16 pages gn request 
Printing Allowance: A 30% Special Discount from abore 
Insert Catalog rates will be made to those who print aad 
supply the catalog insert to publisher‘s specifications 


Other Than Catalog Section 


Page facing Contents page................ $300.0 
Page facing Advertiser's Index.............«.- on 
Page facing Title page. .......cccvecccvcceces 


300). 06 


Advertisers’ Special Listings 
Advertisers’ products are indexed with page number and 
name in bold capital type 


Position 
Catalogs are arranged in alphabetical order subject 
variation due to makeup 


to some 


Contract Requirements 
All catalogs, except insert catalogs, set in a uniform W 
graphical style. Instruction sheet supplied upon reques! 
Minimum size unit—one page. 
Contracts not subject to cancellation. P 
10% of the space charge is to be paid upon reservation #© 
balance upon publication. (Not required for renewals.) 


Issuance and Closing Dates 


Published annually; issued October 1st 
Last forms close July ist 


Mechanical Requirements 
One page (type size) ......... ceececccccees 
Halftone 110 screen. Composition—no charge 
Insert Catalog specifications sent on request 


Width Deptt 
* 18 
‘ 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





CUTBACKS REPORTED TO PRC 


BY MONTHS IN WHICH THEY TAKE EFFECT 
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—Production Requirements Committee, WPB 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 











CANADA stands third among the 
world’s trading nations. Her in- 
dustrial expansion in recent years 
opens up important sales opportuni- 
ties for United States manufac- 
turers. 


In 1944 Canada’s imports from the 
United States amounted to nearly 
one and a half billion dollars cash. 
Her annual production from manu- 
facturing industries reached 83% bil- 
lion dollars during the war. Railways, 
construction and power generation 
raised this to over ten billion dollars. 


Canada is the nearest large indus- 

il market for United States manu- 
facturers of all kinds of machinery, 
equipment and supplies. Your most 
direct way of cultivating this impor- 
tant market is through CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS—it has a larger coverage of 
Canadian industry than any other 
publication. 


CIEN reaches the 16,000 key men 
who buy and influence buying in all 
the important manufacturing plants, 
public utilities, transportation com- 
panies, government departments and 
other users of industrial products 
throughout Canada... the biggest 
over-all publication coverage of the 
Canadian market for machine tools, 
equipment, tools, materials and 
supplies. 


Editorial contents is devoted pri- 
marily to brief factual descriptions 


\ 
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HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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CANADA 


ls Your Nearest 
Export Market 
for Industrial 
Equipment and Supplies 


of new and improved industrial prod- 
ucts. Operating men in all industries 
read these live news items to keep 
posted on “what’s new” in equipment 
and supplies. 


Through the CIEN Reader Service 
Department many thousands of in- 
quiries are received from readers 
and passed on to the manufacturer or 
supplier concerned. Advertisers se- 
cure many direct sales leads in 
this way. 


Leading manufacturers of indus- 
trial products in Canada and the 
United States advertise regularly in 


CIEN because it gives them a hori- 
zontal coverage of Canadian industry 
to an extent not obtainable at such 
low cost in any other way. 


Space is sold in standard units 
3% inches wide by 4% inches deep 
Double units 3% wide by 934 deep 
may be used—all alongside reading 
matter. Rates are low—regular 
monthly insertion of single unit costs 
only $40.00 a month. Circulation is 
audited by Canadian Circulatior 
Audit Board. 


Ask one of the following CIEN 
representatives for full information 


C. A. Burton, 4713 Woodland Ave., Western Springs, Ill. Howard Ely, c/o LE.N., 461 Eighth Ave 
New York 1, N. Y. Leland L. Galt, 441 Coit, N. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. B. J. Goldman, 746 © 
lingwood Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Don L. Prouty, 18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit 21, Mich. ¢ H 
Holden, 1929 S. 6th Ave., Maywood, Ill. G. C. Hooker, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, !! 
Robt. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. Sheridan Avenue 
Indianapolis, Ind. MacDonald H. Pierce, 3145 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. C. H Woolles 
605 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. August Haurin, Jr., 6000 Miramonte Blvd., Los Angeles ! 
Calif. G. H. Seoltock, Jr., and G. E. Mayer, Jr., 2202 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Ps. © 
Park Singer, Jr., 3815 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon St., Boston fi 
Mass. L. O. Coburn, 7 Baltimore Place, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


National Business Publications Limited are owners and publishers of the followi 
technical and business papers: Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Canadian 
Journal of Comparative Medicine, Canadian Mining Journal, Canadian Fisherm®, 
Canadian Ports & Shipping Directory, Canadian Refrigeration Journal, Canadia 
Woodlands Review, Pulp & Paper Manual of Canada, National Directory of th 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Industries, Canadian Mining Manual, Canadian Fisheri¢ 
Manual, Marine Equipment Catalogue, The Canadian Doctor, Canadian Industrial 
Equipment News, Shop, Industrial Equipment Handbook, Canadian Food Packet 
Rod & Gun, Revista de Comercio, etc. 


. LE | | 
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<1 3 | Taken from IEN’s media reference file folder of factual 
c fe ene 7 oo | information which indicates how simply, effectively and 
- as == i | economically you can place current information on your 
oiled SER OAN | \: | products where active operating men in the larger plants 
Vis == i . in all industries will spot it... when and where they are 

@) Son) Eee | looking for their current requirements. 





I. 


General Information 


Industrial Equipment News originated specialized product news and information publishing in 1933, 
and continues under the same general and editorial management of those who originated and developed 
this now firmly established type of publishing service. 


Market 


Active plant and production operating men in the larger, most active plants in all industries who have 
an obvious interest in “What’s New” in products and product information to help them meet current plant 
and production problems. 


Editorial 


Brief, factual, staff-written descriptions of all new and improved products for all departments and all 
divisions of industry as developed and released by their manufacturers each month. Digests of new 
catalogues and product literature supplying added product source and product information are also in- 
cluded. All manufacturers are invited to continuously submit information of this sort to IEN’s editors 
for editorial use at no cost or obligation of any sort. Editor-in-chief is W. E. (Bill) Irish... engineering 
graduate of Cornell ... with 15 years of plant operating experience and 13 years of describing product 
developments as IEN’s editor from its start in 1933. J. W. Moss returned Oct. Ist as managing editor 
— active participation in the original building and later operation of the atomic bomb plant at Oak 
idge, Tenn. 


Circulation 


Industrial Equipment News is mailed, at their request, to more than 42,000 (52,000 before and after paper 
supplies are normal) active plant and production operating men in the larger plants in all industries. This 
distribution is CCA audited and the current statement shows 59.88% specific plant operating titles in plants, 
60.6% of which are rated at one million dollars and over. Periodic circulation verification checks indicate 
that 94.3% in this selected group use Industrial Equipment News to find their current plant and produc- 
tion operating requirements. Affiliation with Thomas Register of American Manufacturers permits 
continuous knowledge of and provision for changes in this broad general industrial market. 














» Advertising 
Industrial Equipment News offers an opportunity to promote sales of industrial products to operating 
men in known markets, as well as to “fish” for new markets now cropping out almost daily under today’s 
changing and shifting market conditions. Because Industrial Equipment News is strictly a product in- 
formation service, it is used by its plant operating readers to look for current product needs, and low- 
cost standard 1/9 page units of space (at $95 to $102 per insertion) are all that are needed for standard, 
effective advertising representation. In addition to the usual benefits of publication advertising, IEN’s 
use for buying in most instances automatically brings a plus value ... viz.,... logically developed SALES 
LEADS (inquiries) as tangible evidence of advertising value, substantially and measurably offsetting its 
extremely low space costs. While first in its own field and still relatively a “youngster,” Industrial 
Equipment News already outstandingly leads the field of general industrial publications in the number of 
advertisers using it to “blanket” industry . . . with almost twice as many advertisers as any other publi- 
cation of similar circulation, and an advertiser renewal rate averaging 76%. 
“SEEING IS BELIEVING” ... hence we urge examination of a 
current issue, and of “THE IEN PLAN,” available on request .. . 
od = 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
W.E. Irish, Thomas Publishing Company F, Morse Smith 
Editor & VP, 461 Eighth Ave. New York I, N. Y. V.P. & Mer. 
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COST OF FACILITIES EXPANSION INITIATED DURING DESIGNATED QUARTERS 
BY TYPE OF PRODUCT OR SERVICE 


THIRD QUARTER 1940-SECOND QUARTER 1944 


BILLIONS OF DOLLAR 
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—War Production Board. 





the sites of relatively small propor- 
tions of the value of authorizations— 
8.0 per cent and 6.8 per cent respec- 
tively. This is due to the relatively 
lower cost of constructing assembly 
plants as additions to existing aircraft 
facilities. 

Iron and steel facilities have been 
heavily concentrated in five States: 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Utah and 
California. The latter two States made 
substantial percentage gains as steel 
producers through these additions, 
Utah with $194,000,000 and California 
with $147,000,000. 

Synthetic rubber plants have been 
centered in the southwestern States 
with Texas having 41 per cent of the 
total. Aviation gasoline facilities are 
predominantly in the West South Cen- 
tral Region. Total expansion authoriza- 
tions for aluminum and magnesium to- 
taled $1,361 million, seven States hav- 
ing expansion of $100,000,000 or more 
each, These States are: New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Texas, Nevada, Wash- 
ington and California. 


Reconversion 


Carrying out its policy of granting 
preferential ratings for construction 
and equipment materials necessary for 
industrial conversion, the War Pro- 
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duction Board announced that as of 
July 12, 1945, it had approved 1,388 
applications amounting to $249,262,000. 
Of this total, $91,127,000 was for con- 
struction and $158,135,000 for equip- 
ment, 


At the close of business July 12, 
automobiles and equipment had had a 
total of 287 applications approved to 
the total value of $141,740,000, of 
which amount $46,794,000 was for con- 
struction and $94,946,000 for equip- 
ment. Iron and steel and products had 
337 approved applications amounting 
to $50,186,000, of which amount $21,- 
713,000 was for construction and $28,- 
473,000 for equipment. Machinery ex- 
cept electrical had 284 applications 
approved to the total value of $28,- 
530,000 of which amount $9,078,000 was 
for construction and $19,452,000 for 
equipment. Electrical machinery had 
125 approved applications amounting 
to $8,049,000, of which amount $3,- 
974,000 was for construction and $4,- 
075,000 for equipment. 


Geographically, Michigan still re- 
tained its lead, with a total of 302 
approved applications valued at $114,- 
480,000, reflecting chiefly requests from 
the automotive industry. Ohio was sec- 
ond, with 216 approved applications 
valued at $22,067,000, Indiana, Penn- 


sylvania and Illinois were third, fourth 
and fifth respectively, in terms of 
value, with applications valued at $20; 
916,000, $14,757,000, and $14,646,000, 
respectively. 


Surplus Plants 


Local capital in defense areas and 
small business generally will be ff 
vored in the disposal of Government 
owned manufacturing plants and other 
productive facilities, which make 
about one-fifth of the country’s ™ 
dustry capacity, the Surplus Property 
Board said in July, 1945. 


Total Government investment in wa 
plants is about $16,000,000,000, mos 
of it in new buildings and equipment 
the rest being in expansion of previous 
ly existing facilities and in the co 
version of others to war purposes 
SPB said. 

In determining its policy, the board 
considered that the disposition and us 
of these plants will have a greater ™ 
pact upon the long-run structure & 
operation of the national economy th 
will the, disposition of any other class 
of surplus property. Speedy absorr 
tion of the increased productive f 
ties into the post-war economy ‘ 
essential if that economy is to be @ 
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How to “PUT YOUR FINGER ON” | 








the Final Buying Authorities! 


PURCHASING AGENTS DETERMINE SUPPLY SOURCES j§ 


No longer need there be uncertainties regarding who makes final decisions on selections of equipment 
for any plant. Today, the Purchasing Department not only is the first point of contact in establishing your 
product on a manufacturer's “approved list,"" but also it holds the final authority to switch orders*to or 
from any product on this list. That is where your selling message can do most good . . . where adver- 
tiements containing helpful production or operating facts about your products can swing orders to you. 





EDITORIAL 





9100 
PURCHASING is the national magazine edited PAID 
tclusively for purchasing executives in industry CIRCULATION 8000 
and government. Its entire editorial content is 
dedicated to subjects of vital importance to pur- GROWTH OF 7000 
chasing officials (unobtainable elsewhere) and PURCHASING 6000 


embrace purchasing practice, departmental or- 


ganization and procedure, market trends, news 5000 
of men and associations in purchasing, industrial 

materials, legal information, contract termination }——4-—- 4000 
Procedures, renegotiation and supply materials 

Problems. The editorial program is constantly 7 a 3000 
geared to current needs of purchasing men. a | s000 
CIRCULATION | os Wael Gat MR Sens 

= = 

4 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 45 
































More than 9,100 purchasing executives are regular 
pald readers of PURCHASING. Prior to 1941 
PURCHASING was a member of the CCA and 
pe that year asked its readers to evidence 
t interest in the publication by paying for it. 
The cost to the reader was advanced from $1.00 a ADVERTISING 
Year to $3.00 a year. The response was immediate 
and enthusiastic. PURCHASING now has more 


’ 


"39 (“40 











Recognition of the Importance of purchasing men 


Paid subscriptions than its entire controlled circu- by sales and advertising managers is shown by 
+) i ~~ 

—— and each month shows additional the amazing increase in advertising volume car- 
sufficient is 's attested by the ABC audit. Proof ried by PURCHASING. The accompanying chart 
; nt of keen reader interest. The circulation Is h thi i wei that leading Ind 
sastantly being checked against every important shows this gro and proves that leading Indus- 
Plant, assuring a coverage of purchasing executives trial firms know that purchasing executives are 
“ponsible for 85% of industry's purchases. key factors in any sales and marketing program. 


A CONOVER-MAST P U B 
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RATES: 


See listing under Manufacturing Industries and 
Purchasing Classifications. 











REPRESENTATIVES 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill.; Leader Building, 


Cleveland 14, Ohio; Duncan A. Scott & Company, 
West Coast Representatives, Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco 4, and Pershing Square Bldg., Los 
Angeles 13. 


THE Wary 
PURCHA 
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OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR IN MANUFACTURING 


1929 =100 





1940 1945 950 


—Committee for Economic Development 





panded to provide jobs for all and a 
rising standard of living, SPB said. 

Not all of the plants owned by the 
Government will lend themselves to 
purchase by small or even medium-sized 
business firms. Some of these proper- 
ties are the predominant units in cer- 
tain industries, representing more of 
a capital investment than small busi- 
ness is able to handle, unless multiple- 
tenancy plans can be developed for 
them. However, efforts will be made 
to interest independent groups in their 
operation by lease or by acquisition. 

Some of the plants that eventually 
may surplus represent the 
major part of their industries, such as 
synthetic rubber (98 per cent), air- 
craft (90 per cent), magnesium (90 
per cent) and aluminum production (55 
per cent). But most of the properties 
represent investments of less than $1,- 
000,000; and many of them are small 
enough to be readily absorbed by local 
risk capital in the communities where 
they are situated. 

Only a few plants have been de- 
clared surplus, while a few others al- 
ready are excess to present war needs 
but are being held in a standby con- 
dition pending war developments. At 
war’s end, however, most of the prop- 
erties owned by the Government prob- 
ably will be declared surplus and the 
board wants to prepare now for their 
integration into the peacetime produc- 
tion plans of the country’s indepen- 
dent business, SPB said. 


become 


Surplus Property 

From June, 1944, through March, 
1945, the Surplus Property Board re- 
ceived declarations of surplus totaling 
$1,575 million and sold $265,181,000, or 
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17 per cent, for a total of $164,431,000. 
By the end of March inventories of 
surplus on hand had risen to $1,399 
million, chiefly owing to unsalable air- 
craft and related equipment declared 
surplus. Aircraft disposals increased 
during the first quarter of 1945, how- 
ever. 

Disposals are proceeding at the rate 
of $40 million per month. Consumer 
goods, machine tools, construction ma- 
terials and small vessels were the fast- 
est selling items. 

The Board itself does not sell any- 
thing. It receives declarations of sur- 
plus from the owning agency and turns 
the property over to the government 
agency designated as the disposal agen- 
cy for that type of property. 

The Board said that total surpluses 
may reach $100 billion (original cost 
to the government). Surpluses will con- 
sist of a fantastic conglomeration of 
material scattered all over the globe 
and comprising not only every item of 
common civilian use, but a considerable 
number designed for war. 

The SPB’s second quarterly report 
of 1945 said in part: 

“The preferential rights of possible 
priority purchasers must be protected. 
The Act gives such priority to Feder- 
al, State and local governments and 
their institutions, and there are 285,- 
000 of them. Veterans and small busi- 
ness have preferences which must be 
safeguarded. The Act enjoins ample 
distribution in rural areas, and it also 
reserves some 250 statutes which have 
to do with disposal in addition to the 
Surplus Property Act. 

“We know that by using the normal 
channels of commerce and the normal 
trade practices, we are not only get- 
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ting the most efficient distribution and 
disposal possible but we are estab- 
lishing the best protection against spec- 
ulative and illegal activity. 

“During the period of current short, 
ages, this practice coupled with sales 
in small lots in conformity to OPA 
ceilings tends to bar the speculator 
effectively. Eventually the disposal 
agencies will have items for which 
there is not ordinary civilian demané 
Then it will be necessary to deal with 
purchasers who are willing to take 4 
considerable risk and who will there- 









fore expect a substantial profit or loss 
“So far the amounts sold to State 
and local governments have been smai 
However, 43 of the 48 States have! 
cently organized central purchasing 0 
fices, and a big increase in their buying 
can be expected. Meanwhile, ample pm 
tection for small business is indicate 
in the fact that 68 per cent of all com 
mercial sales of surplus consumer £0 
have been sales of less than $500. 
“We have learned that surpluses 
accomplish much in establishing lars 


export markets on which post-war fu 
employment will depend in part. Web 
lieve that wise distribution of cer™ 
types of surplus will ac mplish ! 
greater national return in health ® 


education than in money.” 


The Federal Reserve Systems 12 





of industrial production (a sted 104 

seasonal variation) stood at 227 in Mas 

1945, or 127 per cent above the 199 

average. The index for durable man 

factures was 327, and for non-durabl 

174, 

Standing of industry groups: | 

1945 18 
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Market Scope 


For 18 years 
MENTS has been the 


tion ang Magazine serving instrument 


esta-§ users. Its circulation has grown 
s' PE as the instrument industry has 
nt short-q grown. It serves the engineers 
ith sale’ and men in every kind 
a he dustry. The penetration 
disposalf horizontal to all types 

whiei dustry. These are the users of 
bear instruments and devices 
o take af Measurement, inspection, test- 
i there ing and control. 








“ - ed in this market are the man- 
nple ifacturers of the following 
“all « Products and services: Chemi- 
pace al and allied _ products; 
3500 Electrical Machinery 

_ Devices; Food and_ kindred 
ps Produ s; Forest and 

We Products; Iron and 

certs Products; Machinery; 

plish § Ferrous Metals and Alloys; 
alth Rubbe products; Stone, Clay 
. ine 28d Glass products; Textile 
ated {04 and Leather products; 
7 in Mayf T0ads; Aviation Companies; 
1935-54 Airpla Manufacturers; Ship 


le ma Build 


n-durabley yy: 
Mines: Power plants; 


lance niants; Gas Companies; 
Lomn cations; Institutions, 
2053 Scho nd Hospitals; Armed 
6 «Me Vices and Government Bu- 
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‘ME MAGAZINE OF Measurement and Control 


To reach and influence the buyers of instruments and devices for 


INSTRU- 


state’ INSTRUMENTS’ market 
en sm"@ represented by all producing 
and service industries. Includ- 


Petroleum products; 





. i} 
odd 


testing and control. 


®Varket Outlook 


There are six sound reasons 
why the instrument field is 
one which manufacturers of 
instruments (and of related 
products) find of great cur- 
rent and future importance: 

1. Instruments will be the 

next step beyond ma- 
chines, according to in- 
vestigators of reconver- 
sion opportunities. These 
investigators foresee a 
brilliant future for in- 
dustrial control instru- 
ments and equipment. 

2. The need for _instru- 

ments stems from a de- 
sire to obtain better 
yields of purer products 
from poorer raw mater- 
ials with less capital in- 
vestment and less labor. 

3. Pressure for low-cost 

production increases. 
Never has it been so 
necessary to offset fixed 
costs by increased manu- 
facturing efficiencies. In 
the final analysis, the 
object of all instruments 
is cost reduction either 
through direct savings, 
prevention of destruction 
of the equipment under 
control, or saving of loss- 
es through rejection of 
unsatisfactory product. 






Unless the United States 
can produce on a lower 
cost plane than ever be- 
fore, we cannot achieve 
a strong international 
competitive position. To 
produce on a lower cost 
plane will require the 
installation of automatic 
machinery, and automa- 
tic measurement and 
control devices for meas- 
urement, inspection, test- 
ing and control will be 
needed in greater quan- 
tity than ever before. 
Industry is entering an 
era of instrumentation 
marked by the keenest 
competition in business 
history. The rewards 
will surely go to those 
who employ instruments 
and controls to the best 
advantage. 

Research activities, both 
private and government, 
have increased consider- 
ably and promise to in- 
crease even more. This 
increase in research calls 
for a very considerable 
increase of instruments 
and controls, which are 
the tools of research. 





® Job of the 
Instrument Man 


Measurement, inspection, 
testing and control are not the 
functions of engineers and op- 
erating men bearing the same 
title. In other words, the use 
of instruments is not confined 
to the laboratory technician, 
the fuel engineer, the foreman 
or the superintendent. Instru- 
ments are used by everyone 
with a measurement or control 


problem, regardless of their 
industrial classification. 
The function of the instru- 


ment man, whatever his title, 
is to specify, purchase, install 
and maintain instruments to 
improve efficiency, reduce 
waste, increase’ production, 
lower costs, etc. 


®Products Purchased 
In This Field 


Typical products purchased 
include: Aircraft Instruments, 
Capacitors, Combustion Con- 
trols, Communication Instru- 
ments, Connectors and Wiring 
Devices, Controls of all kinds, 


Electrical Instruments, Elec- 
tronic Equipment and Tubes, 
Electronic Measuring Instru- 


ments, Flow Meters, Fraction- 
al Horsepower Motors, Instru- 
ment Tubing, Laboratory In- 
struments, Micrometers, Mi- 
croscopes, Miniature Switches, 
Moisture Meters, Optical In- 
struments, Oscillographs, 
Photoelectric Cells, Precision 
Gages, Pressure and Vacuum 
Gages, Pyrometers, Rectifiers, 
Relays, Resistors, Servo-Mech- 
anisms, Spectrographs, Tacho- 
meters, Testers, Testing Ma- 
chines, Thermometers, Ther- 
mostats, Timers, Transformers, 
Valves, Voltage Regulators, 
X-Ray Equipment. 


@Kditorial Influence 


INSTRUMENTS has been 
the mainstay of instrument 
men since 1928. It has been 
closely identified with such 
outstanding accomplishments 
as the organization of the 


American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science, Gibson 
Island Instruments  Confer- 


ences; organization of the 18 
instrument. societies, the 1929 
tariff on instruments to assure 
an American instrument in- 
dustry, etc. 

The editorial content of IN- 
STRUMENTS is planned to 


cover horizontally the broad 
field of measurement and 
control. All articles are con- 


cise, yet complete, and are 
edited to give maximum infor- 
mation in a minimum of space. 
An important phase of IN- 
STRUMENTS’ service is to re- 
port on the latest methods of 
measurement, new develop- 
ments of the instrument man- 
ufacturers. 

Readers have been ap- 
proaching us for measurement 
and control information for 18 
vears. In that time our editors 
have lived with their business 
serving the readers with the 
kind of service they could put 
to work. 


© (‘overage 


Classifications taken from 
June 1945 ABC Statement: 


Copies Pet 
rintendents of 
Instrument Departments 
Instrument Engineers 
Instrument Men, Electri 
cal Engineers, Chief 
Electricians and Electri- 
cians, Superintendents 
of Meters, Meter Engi- 
neers. Meter Inspectors 
and Testers neal 2431 28.50 


Companies, No Titles, 


Supe 


President, Owner, Vice 

President, Treasurer, 

Secretary, Company 

Libraries, Sales nd 

Advertising Managers 1374 16.11 

Chief Engineers 

Power Fuel and 

Combustion Engineers 

Development, Design 

Efficiency and Results 

Engineers, Engines 1013 11.88 
i. Chief of Tests 


Inspectors and Chemical 
Engineers and Chemists 





Directors of Research 

ind Research Engineers 

Chief Metallurgists and 

Metallurgists, Physicists 

ind Geophysicists 445 5.22 

Professors and 

Instructors 193 2.2¢ 
6. Genera] and Work 

Managers, General 

Superintendents, Plant 

and Production 

Superintendents nas BAe 2.46 
7 Sales Engineers 93 1.09 

Public Libraries eee 37 0.43 
9%. Military Service 

Destination Unknown 29 0.36 
10. Miscellaneous 1686 19.41 
11 Unclassified 1043 12.28 

8554 100.00 


Circulation was obtained by 
mail and recommendation of 
subscribers. 
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© Advertising Lam 
Text 
Leat 
INSTRUMENTS carried 979 9% 
advertising pages in 194/—a [ire 
gain of 33% over 1943. Of Bie. 
the 150-odd advertisers, sey- §2e 
eral organizations have used §™™ 
advertising space since the Sta 
magazine was founded in 
1928. This record shows the J .1) 
growing value of INSTRU- Bpepa 
MENTS to the _ instrument Jempl 
manufacturers and is _ indica- oe 
tive of the tremendous activi- 
ty in the application of instru- Byew 
enns 
ments and controls. ' 
Michi 
y . New 
©Special Issues alt 
1aSSa 
ndiar 
Tal y TAY ‘onne 
INSTRUMENTS has _ only Jwisco 
° ° eXas 
one annual special issue, the Misso 
ortn 
INSTRUMENTS INDEX* — a Piaryi 
, ° . . Georg’ 
buyers’ guide, published in aba 
° asni 
January of each year and in- [Tenne 
. y . Virgin 
cluding a Where-to-Buy Direc- | Minn 
tory, and a list of manufac- Lonisi 
turers with their addresses. In  Orego 
< : West 
the seventeen years of publica- } lowa 
. ANansa 
tion there have been several J Kentu 
° , . . Maine 
“one-time” special issues, each ]! rid 
timely and filling a_ distinct | Missis 
ArKans 
need. \ebras 
——EEE ‘ew 
*Publisher’s Note: It was not possible Delawa 
to publish this’ instrument Colorac 
directory during the time tl ermol 
limitations were in force. tah 
Arizon: 
Instruments ~~ hy 
The Magazine of Measurement and — 
Control is published monthly on the J Nort 
“ “+g 
15th by the i ik. 
Nevada 
Instruments Publishing Co. 
1117 Wolfendale Street Lar 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa g 
; The | 
Richard Rimbach, Publisher of the 
, Ues, sh 
M. F. Behar, Editor faeteri 
bween 1 
District Offices and Managers ndex i 
Reston 14, Jam Condo! 100, the 
St Telephon Lafay b . 
Chicago 1, Harold W. H vated it 
615, 360 N. Michigay 
phone Andover 4299 
Cleveland 14, C F Gol ~ : 
Leader Bldg., Telep! TY Akron 
2261 Albany | 
Cincinnati 2, Harold W. H Is \tlanta 
Bide Telephone Mail altimor 
Los Angeles «2, M. D. Pu Irmingt 
a4) S Spring Ss OSton . 
Tucker 7981 Tidgepo 
New York 17. R. K. Fa wuffalo 
617, 17 East 42 St Panton, ¢ 
Murray Hill 2-0821 pn attano 
Philadelphia, Stewart Ro / nee” 
t New York office — Devens 
Pittsburgh 12, C. Goldeam} "9161 WColumne 
ehdale St., Telephor ive italien 
St. Louis 1, James R, Wris Dayton“; 
St., Telephone Chest! Denver’ 
“88 Moi) 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





—_— 
sonferrous metals and nee 

— ee netiilh kWh Gane .- 247 279 
Lumber ind products ....... 11i 124 
stone, clay and glass products 165 161 
Textiles and products......... 149 147 
Leather ind products 123 112 
yanufactured food produc “ae 155 154 
\Jeoholic beverages of 136 116 
Tobacco products ..... 128 124 
Paper and paper produc ts 142 142 
yinting and publishing..... 105 98 
Petroleu and coal produc ts.. 27 237 
jemical products 319 324 
yubber products 229 230 
Mineral total 138 143 


State Ranking 


The following table, based on figures 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 


Department of Labor, 
manufacturing 


employment in 


shows shifts in 
plants 


etween 1939, the last census year, and 


June, 1945: 


Michigan 

New Jersey 
ulifornia 
Massachusetts 
ndiana 
mnecticut 
Wisconsin 
‘exas 

Missouri 

North Carolina 
Maryland 
ieorgia 
\labama 
Washington 


Tennessee 


Minnesota 
South Carolina 
wuisiana 


hode Island 
regon . 
West Virginia 
wa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 


pshire 








Large Cities 


The fol] 
of the U. S. 
les, show 
facturing 
tween 19 
index is based on 
iV), the 
lated it to 19 9. 


Akron 
Albany . 
Atlanta 
. 
Paltimors 
Bj Tmingha 
ton 
ridgepo rt 
ffalo 
“an ton, O 
| hattanoo; 
cago . 
fcinnat 
eVeland 
‘umbus 
Vallas 
~ayton, ( 
1 ver 





“88 Moin 


Ranking 
1945 1939 


4 

7 8 
‘ 7 
9 9 
10 11 
11 12 
12 15 
13 13 
14 10 
15 16 
16 14 
7 20 
18 22 
19 18 
20 17 
21 23 
22 19 
23 24 
24 21 
25 29 
yA AT 
27 95 
28 34 
29 28 
30 97 
31 31 
33 32 
34 33 
3h 38 
36 30 
38 16 
9 39 
40) 10 
41 14 
42 41 
43 42 
44 43 
45 45 
16 47 
47 48 
48 46 
4 49 


wing table, based on indexes 
Bureau of Labor Statis- 
employment gains in manu- 
dustries of large cities be- 
and April, 1945. While the 
a 1937 
!ARKET DATA BOooK has re- 
the last census year. 


average of 


April, % Gain 


1945 Over 

Index 1939 
154 103 

121 44 
92 1 

183 83 
"3 39 

168 68 

151 78 

145 68 

151 84 

127 36 

148 65 

147 69 

152 74 

153 64 

233 134 

119 43 

170 90 

283 192 





DOLLARS 


65 | 


60 |} 


0 





WEEKLY EARNINGS 


IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


1940 


DOLLARS 





i942 1943 


wis |_-— AIRCRAFT 






1944 


ENGINES 





460 


| AIRCRAFT 
_~ AND PARTS 


[55 MACHINERY 


EXCEPT ELECTRICAL 


+50 
ALL 


+45 


-— TEXTILE 


1945 


65 SHIPBUILDING 


MANUFACTURING} 


|30 MILL PRODUCTS 


=F ro oe 








1939 @ 

MARCH MARCH MARCH MARCH MARCH MARCH MARCH uw 

UNITED sieves SPAR MENT ad LABOR 

_ BUREAU OF TATIST cane 

Detrett ....00 109 41 Omaha 195 129 
Duluth, Minn 150 91 Peoria a 120 60 
El Paso 99 13 Philade Iphia 144 63 
Erie .. 139 59 Pittsburgh 128 51 
Evansville 224 183 Portland, Ore 113 348 
Flint, Mich 118 53 Providence 107 7 
Fort Wayne 120 62 Richmond 111 9 
Fort Worth 334 275 Rochester 142 59 
Grand Rapids 95 5 St. Louis .. 150 67 
Hartford 128 44 Salt Lake City 152 84 
Houston 254 173 San Antonio 117 7 
Indianapolis 180 2 San Diego 428 326 
Jacksonville 201 93 San Francisco 286 229 
Kansas City 211 129 Scranton .... 114 18 
Knoxville 112 19 Seattle ..... 293 201 
Los Angeles 23 155 South Bend ... : 152 72 
Louisville 165 78 Springfield Mass eer . 144 74 
Memphis 144 46 SYFACUSS ...660:. . 149 64 
ET sacaners 6 221 128 ; | . 209 136 
Milwaukee ; 139 70 TE osc ccaesen : ~«- 302 93 
Minneapolis- St. Paul 182 108 | are ‘ 119 62 
Nashville : 124 38 PEE can0nceces 154 42 
Newark ae 131 27 ry. ae , x bl ee 385 
New Haven 127 38 Washington, D. C. ssiueeety ee 93 
New Orleans 226 138 Wichita, Kan. .. 697 594 
New York 145 45 Wilmington aba ; 165 85 
Norfolk ... ; 254 136 Worcester, Mass. . . 111 28 
Oklahoma C ‘ity 343 260 Youngstown, 98 10 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 








Chart 3.—Manufacturers’ Shipments, War and Nonwar * 








_ IONS OF DOLLARS BILLIONS OF i dropped from compensation rolls afte 
NONDURABLE GOODS DURABLE GOODS ee . 
> S ‘a cers, the 
INDUSTRIES INDUSTRIES unemployment figure holding steady x 
WAR Uy YY 1,000,000. 
80 7} Wy Uijjy | 8° Regionally, the greatest volume ¢ 
My NONWAR Yj Ya G layoffs—65,000—was reported by th 
J AY western states, principally as a resi 
YY YY of drastic curtailment of shipbuilding 
4 YY Yn | 60 and aircraft production. Of these, aboy: 
y AY 24,600 were in three Washington area; 

















1944 


1945 
———— FIRST QUARTER OF EACH YEAR AT ANNUAL RATE 


i941 1942 1943 


? Data for 1945 are preliminary estimages. . 


Source : U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
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Ohio, 11,600, and three areas in Wis. 
1945 consin, 2,200. 
an c-a The New England States, reporting 


The 


said that the number of 


31,000 in six California areas, 
Angeles and the San Francisco By 
respectively. 
Vancouver area reported 8,200 layofs 

In the East North Central 


accounted for 24,300 of the 
total; six areas in Illinois, 8,000; 
areas in Indiana, 7,200; 


seven 
eight areas in 


only 4,200 layoffs, most of them in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, were 


least affected. At the same time, the 





V-J Day 


The end of the war against Japan 
brought almost 600,000 persons to un- 
employment compensation offices to file 
initial claims during the week ending 
Aug. 25, the Social Security Board, 
Federal Security Agency, announced. 
This was the highest point for initial 
claims in the history of the unemploy- 
ment compensation system and 50 per 
cent higher than in any previous week 
the program began in 1938 

The actual figure 
claims, or about 11 


since 
was 596,458 initial 
times the number 


filed for the week prior to the end of 
the war against Japan. These figures 
do not include government workers or 
any of the other classes not now cov- 
ered by state laws. 

Labor markets most severely af- 
fected by initial cutbacks were Detroit, 
88,000 claims for unemployment pay- 
ments; Chicago, 59,000; Los Angeles, 
51,000; New York City, 48,000; Newark, 


38,000; Buffalo, 25,000; Paterson, N. J., 
3,000. 

Six states accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of the nation’s unemployment 
claims on Sept. 1, 1945. They were 
Michigan, New York, Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, California and Pennsylvania, with 
an aggregate of 605,000, of which 
370,000 were initial claims. 

In of this situation, 
Manpower Commission took 
mistic view of the situation, 
a telegraphic survey of 134 market. 
During the week ending Sept. 8, layoffs 
dropped to a new postwar low of 270,- 
000. This compared with 1,800,000 in 
the first week after the defeat of Japan 
and 300,000 during the week ending 
Aug. 31. 


354 


the War 
an opti- 
based on 


spite 


270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 
Plants, 1939 





i 


WMC reported significant jp. 
creases in industrial re-employment ang 
workers 


with Lys 


areas accounting for 18,900 and 7,50, 
In Oregon, the Portlanj. 


States, 
53,400 workers lost their jobs, approx. 
mately the same number as in the pre 
ceding week. Seven areas in Michigan 
regional 
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No. of Cost of 
: : ; Wage Materials, Value of 
State, County No. of ©arners Wages Fuel, etc Products 
ALABAMA Est (000) $(000) $(000) $(000) \eport 
Calhoun 65 6.1 4,683 10,916 21.078 &:.., 
Chambers 21 _— # « i #4 eens ne —_ 
Etowah 52 8.8 8,459 29,776 53,401 Assets 
Jefferson 383 28.9 33,190 150,819 256,659 iy 
Mobile ..... 158 8.8 7,059 24,772 47,180 fA Corpe 
Tallapoosa 40 5.3 3,35¢ 7,487 1g wae 
Totals 719 64.9 56,747 223'770 391.039 frome 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda cess 178 27.0 37,888 159,478 282,405 : 
Contra Costa . 126 13.8 22,125 231,883 1. ndu 
Los Angeles .. 5,594 126.4 166,630 706,907 1,219,4 
Sacramento ..... 227 5.0 6,107 29,347 48, 18 factu 
San Diego ..... 282 6.0 7,483 19,952 ' 
San Francisco 2,172 31.8 44,723 174,783 3, 
Santa Clara 312 9.3 10,037 48,236 78,0 
Totals 9,691 219.4 294,993 1,370,586 2,297,518 BAN ad 
COLORADO otenti: 
Denver ..... 620 11.5 13,436 59,036 107,71 umbe 
Pueblo 72 5.0 7'172 25,482 tai: ppumbe 
Totals 692 16.5 20,608 84,518 148,927 Blhe m 
CONNECTICUT nines, 
Fairfield 843 59.6 69,726 160,193 348,10 Bollowi; 
PE oa neckWavcndwns 671 62.2 80,424 121,948 326,66 
Litchfield ..... 115 10.6 12,04 19,508 48,522 BON of 
Middlesex ...... 99 5.8 5,847 9,115 21,408 ae 
New Haven 885 68.8 $1,267 168,667 374,451 Bpalies: 
New London 181 13.3 14,682 21,879 61,488 
Windham 87 9.3 8,231 15,777 31,6 
Totals 2,881 229.6 272,222 527,097 1,212,34 I 
DELAWARE 
New Castle .. 241 15.6 19,111 50,742 98,44 —~- 
DIST. OF COL : 
Washington 497 7.9 35,558 79,87 “porte 
FLORIDA 940-19 
Duval 249 7.7 6,271 28,127 53,18 BSize n 
Hillsborough 263 12.3 9511 27,236 61,278 ) 
Totals 512 20.0 15,782 55.363 104,423 Bn last | 
GEORGIA - 
Bibb ...... 101 6.2 3,811 17,217 28,328 
Chatham 146 6.1 4,684 47,460 66,00 F. 
Floyd 57 9.1 7,012 13,902 28,818 BF Year ond 
Fulton 590 24.7 22,145 111,987 189.5 ey; 
Muscogee . 83 12.5 8,408 21,154 16 eed « 
Richmond 78 5.8 3,797 13,521 +9322 
Spalding 3 §.2 3,525 5,640 eT ance 
Troup 38 6.0 4,382 12,232 20,8 mer 
Whitfield 45 5.3 3,121 6,921 ath 
Totals 1,176 81.0 60,885 250,034 aie" BS 
- — ———— eS $$ DUS’ 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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nent and 

workers 
. 

a The following table presents a picture 
te . . 
era the of the over-all business and industrial 
ers, the ; , 
teady yppnarket, indicating fluctuations between 

‘Bhhe years 1941 and 1943: 
lume of a anaes 

} h - 

by till CHANGES IN NUMBER OF 

a result 

—— USINESSES 1941-1 
building B aie sina 941-1943 — 

e, about 
n areas (in thousands) 

A Per 
with Las Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Cent 
sco Bay 1941 1943 Change 
1d 7.50 al Concerns eee 3,341 2,834 —15.2 
> ro ng and Quarrying 24 26 + 7.9 
Ortland I clesalins 144 114 —20.7 

lavoffs nication, and 

_ ¢ . 205 188 =—_ §.2 
States ruction.. 241 147 —39.0 
fectus 225 228 1.0 
AaPPTor- Re insu ind Real * 
the pref Esate 280 ~~ 
. vic 631 545 —13.6 
Michigan ering ae eo 
regional 
0; seven. . | 
ery few products have a uniform sales 
areas inf? psi grade 
in Wie. take in all “firms.” With most products 


eporting 
them in 
nd, were 
ime, the 


uring 


Value of 
Products 


$ (00 


91 O78 





a5, 194 









he sales potential is proportionate to 
he size of the prospect. Big orders come 
rom big business. The concentration 
f buying power in the larger firms is 
ndicated by the following table of 


rorporate assets: 


TOTAL 
ASSETS 


PERCENT OF 
CORPORATE 


Re by Small and Large Corpora- 
Bions. Measured in Terms of 
Assets, 1931-1939. 

[Corporations with and without net 
income. ) 


Size 





Smallest Next Large 
Total 75 2 5 
ndusir 
} 100 3.90 10.41 85.69 
fanulacturin 
, 100 5.34 15.68 78.98 


n additional key to business buying 
otentials is provided by figures showing 
umber of employees per establishment. 
he more employees, the more ma- 
hines, products, services needed. The 
dllowing figures reveal the concentra- 
‘on ot employees in the larger com- 
anies: 





PERC ENT OF TOTAL 
bk MPLOYMENT 
eported hy Large and Small Firms 
940-1942 


S; 
ize measured by number of e mployees 
D last pay period of quarter. ) 


Per Cent reported by— 





Smallest Next Largest 

Total 75 20 5 
+ 2 100 il. 18.1 70.3 
¥ 0 1 o4 14 "6 2 
ae Busine U. S$. Dept. of 


i ’ 
144 





28,790 MANUFAC TURE RS 





As the key to ) arger sales lies in reaching 
bigger business, the manufacturers 
reached by Dun’s Review provide en- 
tree to the top industrial markets: 


Dun & BRADSTREET ratings: 
Over $20M- Under All 
Officia $125M $125M $20M Other Total 
Owner, Partner, 

Chairman .... 696 1,380 531 720 3,327 
President 6,664 3,229 542 2,276 12,711 
Vice-President 754 219 14 182 1,169 
Treasurer,Secretary 1,977 670 90 566 3,303 
Gen. Mgr., Mer., 

Sales Mgr., Fac 

tory Lp ar 424 216 41 254 ~=—«1,435 
District and Bran h 

Mer. ‘ 831 6 3 66 906 
All Other 3,334 1,163 297 1,145 5,939 
TOTAbes coccccccece 15,180 6,883 1,518 5,209 28,790 


It is believed that the Dun’s Review list 
includes more than 85°’, of the top-rated 
manufacturers of the country. 


12,397 


WHOLES SALE RS 





The following is a bre ak« low n of whole- 
salers reached by the magazine. (These 
include jobbers, mill supply houses, 
factory agents, etc.) 


Over $20M- Under All 

Official $/25M $125M $20M Other Total 
Owner, Partner 

Chairman 460 929 323 387 2,099 
President 2,240 1,74 205 795 4,987 
Vice-President 251 91 7 74 423 
Treas., Secretary 631 414 42 168 1,255 
Gen. Megr., Mgr., 

Sales Mgr., Fac 

tory Mer 396 153 26 105 OR 
District and Branct 

Mer 2 § 2 19 355 
All Other 1,252 748 =:167 431 2,598 
TOEEe vevccescece 5.556 4,090 772 1,979 12,39 
In addition to Manufacturers and 


Wholesalers, Dun’s Review goes to 
leading companies in Transportation, 
Utilities, Retailing, Banking, Finance 
and Insurance. 


20,666 PRESIDENTS 
Reaching presidents and top executives 
is of great importance in seeking volume 
sales as such officers are responsible for 
final decisions and policy decisions. 
They frequently initiate, consider, and 
select as well as approve purchases. 
They are a source of direct action as 
well as action by referral to the proper 
department or functionary in manufac- 
turing, engineering, or office. 

There are 20,666 company presidents 


reached by Dun’s Review each 
month, as follows: 
Over $20M 4ll 
$125M $125M Other Totals 
M acturin 4 3.229 2,818 12,711 
Wholesaling 2,240 1,747 1,000 4,987 
ll other (retail, trans 
ortation, etc.) 473 227 We 1.606 
Bankin Insur Fi 
uncial 1.362 1,362 
SOUR cccccesccceseaves 9,377 5.203 6.086 20,666 


6,603 Owners, 
2,320 Vice 


In addition, there are 
Partners and Chairmen: 





TOP INDUSTRIAL MARKETS—AND EXECUTIVE INFLUENCE 


Presidents; 2,375 Treasurers; 2,937 
Secretaries; distributed approximately as 
above. 

; 


Above figures based on latest available « 


name-by-name audit of cire 


THE KEYS 


mplete, detailed, 


ulation 


TO PRESIDENTS 
MINDS 


Dwn’s Review is an “Economic Journal” 
that presents the fundamental problems 
and facts affecting business. These have 
largely to do with the over-all impact 
upon business of forces outside the im 
mediate control of business—the results 
of legislation, wars, cycles, economic 
and sociologic conditions, and pressures. 
The publication is thus a “text-book” 
must for executives who make policy 
decisions. It provides The Keys to 
Presidents’ Minds;—and opens the 
door for proper reception of your ad- 
vertising message. 





PRESIDENTS RESPOND TO 
ADV ERTISING 





“the significant editorial 
receives wide 


As a result of 
content, the magazine 
readership. That readership carries over 
to the advertising columns and provides 
unusual responsiveness for advertisers. 
The extent to which presidents and chief 
executives do respond to advertising and 
initiate purchases can be gathered from 
the detailed analyses of results secured 
by advertisers and reported in the re- 
print: “Measure Your Appeals by these 
1,151 executive inquiries. 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 


Du N’S ‘Renew limits its advertising 
pages to “strictly business” messages 
from companies carefully examined for 
suitability, desirability, and reliability. 
We do not carry advertising of personal 
or consumer items or of financial ad- 
visory services or of specific stock 
bond issues. 





CUSTOMS, TRAITS AND HABITS 
—OF PRESIDENTS 





To assist in the preparation of sales and 
advertising to presidents there are avail- 
able the following reprints: “The Care 
and Feeding of Presidents,” “Customs, 
Traits and Habits of Presidents,” “Of 
Tools and Cranes and Presidents—and 
Lubricants and Things!,” “Presidents 
Eat Spinach—Wholesale!,” and “Nuts 
and Bolts—and Presidents.” Copies 
may be had on request. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


Published by 


290 Broadway, 


Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. 
New York 8&8, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





New England States reported the high- 
est reemployment rate. 

In the mid-Atlantic States, 48,000 
workers were laif off, a reduction of 
15,000 from the preceding week’s total. 
Hardest hit were eight areas in New 
York, which accounted for 27,000 of 
the total. Eight areas in Pennsylvania 
and five areas in New Jersey reported 
10,000 and 11,000 layoffs, respectively. 

The West North Central States re- 
ported 14,400 job separations, about 
3,500 fewer than in the preceding week. 
Three areas in Missouri released 4,900; 
two in Minnesota, 3,900, and one in 
Kansas (Wichita), 3,500. 

The Southern States reported 40,800 
separations, a drop of 12,500 below the 
preceding week. One area in Kentucky 
(Louisville) released 4,900; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 4,500; two areas in 
Virginia, 4,000; four areas in West 
Virginia, 3,500; four areas in Tennessee, 
3,900; and seven areas in Texas, 4,700. 
Government agency that the price paid 
does not exceed the applicable maxi- 
mum prices. 

Buyers who are manufacturers of 
the same commodity must certify that 
the price paid does not exceed their 
own maximum selling prices. If any 
buyer certifies that there is no exist- 
ing dollar-and-cent maximum price for 
the commodity the Government agency 
may sell at acquisition or replacement 
costs. 

No Government selling agent may 
avail himself of this method of maxi- 
mum pricing where he has reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the certification. 


Function of Personnel 


A grand total of 10,414,764 persons 
was on payrolls of the country’s man- 
ufacturing establishments in 1939. This 
total was divided as follows by func- 
tion: 





% of 
No Total 
Salaried officers 139,35 1.3 
Manufacturing 9,587,665 92.1 
Distribution 583,364 5.6 
Construction 70,887 0.7 
All other 33,498 0.3 
10,414,764 100.0 


Females played a surprisingly im- 
portant function in manufacturing in 
1939, their number being 2,643,950, or 
25.4 per cent of the total. The war 
caused a sharp increase in this ratio, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast. 

There were 10,004 female salaried 
officers, or 7.2 per cent of the total in 
1939. Another 2,483,657, or 25.9 per 
cent of all engaged in manufacturing, 
were females. In distribution, there 
were 144,762 females, or 24.8 per cent 
of the total in that branch of industry. 
Finally, there were 5,527, or 16.5 per 
cent, in all other branches of manu- 
facturing 


Expenditures 


Plants accounting for 85.5 per cent of 
1939 production reported expenditures 
of $1,337,589,000 for new plant and 
equipment. Expenditures for new con- 
struction or major alterations of build- 
ings and other fixed plant and struc- 
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270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 


State, County 

ILLINOIS 
Cook ... 
Kane 
Lake ... 
La Salle 
Macon 
Madison 
Peoria ... 
Rock Island 
St. Clair 
Tazewell 
Will 
Winnebago 

Totals 


INDIANA 
Allen 
Delaware 
Elkhart 
Grant .. 
Howard 


Madison 
Marion ‘ 
St. Joseph 
Vanderburgh 
Wayne 
BOUND cccceces 
IOWA 
Black Hawk .... 
Linn - 


Totals 
KANSAS 
Sedgwick 
Wyandotte .. 
Totals 
KENTUCKY 
Jefferson .. 
LOUISIANA 
Orleans 


MAINE 
Androscoggin 
Cumberland 
Kennebec 
Oxford 
Penobscot 
York 

Totals 


MARYLAND 
Allegany 
Baltimore .. ; 
Baltimore (C ity) 
Washington 

Totals 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkshire , 
Bristol 
Essex ‘ 
Hampden 
Middlesex 
Norfolk 
Plymouth 
Suffolk 
Worcester 

Totals 


\1CHIGAN 


Berrien 
Calhoun 
Genesee 
Ingham 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kent 
Muskegon 
Oakland 
Ottawa 
Saginaw 
St. Clair 
Wayne 
Totals 


MINNESOTA 
Hennepin 
Ramsey 

Totals 


MISSOURI 
Buchanan 
Jackson 
St. Louis 
St. Louis (City) 

Totals 


NEBRASKA 
Douglas 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hillsborough Pict 


Strafford 
Totals 


Plants, 1939—Continued 


No. of 
Wage 

No. of Earners Wages 
Est (050) $(000) 
9,126 393.8 508,424 
229 13.4 15,800 
141 8.3 11,318 
124 9.3 11,415 
161 5.4 5,916 
162 18.0 24,828 
219 8.7 11,922 
151 14.7 20,302 
223 12.7 16,182 
64 10.3 16,192 
125 8.1 10,828 
10,931 520.1 674,624 
180 14.2 19,064 
108 10.5 13,940 
154 8.2 8,946 
102 5.9 6,191 
55 5 8 7,608 
236 58.8 92,690 
94 7.1 7,783 
117 13.0 17,298 
818 38.8 48,139 
202 20.8 29,625 
203 13.9 16,744 
97 5.8 6,410 
2,366 202.8 274,438 
102 8.1 10,715 
147 §.2 6,763 
270 7.1 8,681 
519 20.4 26,159 

193 5.1 5,73 
133 9.6 12,810 
326 14.7 18,541 
584 31.1 32,216 
644 19.7 15,896 
153 14.3 11,995 
228 9.3 8,806 
78 8.6 8,248 
84 5.2 4,963 
127 60 6,422 
97 13.0 10 810 
767 56.4 51,244 
72 11.2 12,764 
97 29.2 45,916 
1,935 76.6 81.065 
95 5.2 4,540 
199 122.1 144,285 
176 18.1 20,659 
780 64.1 56,495 
1,081 73.5 78,265 
650 36.4 44,298 
1,585 78.4 84,562 
21 23.1 30,264 
. 864 15.1 15,132 
. 2,586 62.5 71,405 
1,119 78.4 88,890 
. 8,762 449.7 489,970 
99 5.9 7,527 
167 9.1 10,156 
129 9.8 13,388 
139 —< #§ ii  eemer 
129 —— 8 6OCsC=#egu es 
125 6.9 9,793 
179 11.0 14,291 
491 24.0 29,256 
125 13.5 16,010 
139 16.1 ation 
129 6.0 6,183 
159 12.2 17,220 
: 72 5.3 6,898 
2,772 311.3 511,909 
. 4,854 477.0 642,631 
1,143 27 34,390 
75 17.2 21,570 
1,718 44 55,960 
114 5.7 6,199 
851 26.1 31,615 
161 6.6 7,909 
2,241 89.5 104,021 
3,367 127.9 149,744 
387 11.1 13,411 
245 22.3 ° eet 
82 8.8 7,771 
327 31.0 28, 737 
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Cost of 


Materials, 
Fuel, etc. 


$(000) 


1,770, 318 


48. 061 
53,119 
106,949 
40,273 
55,850 
35 ,542 


2,327, 048 


66,278 
36,969 
19,302 
19,283 
18,902 
468,463 
25,366 
34,620 
155,359 
86,193 
71,505 
16,513 
1,018,753 


64,244 
51,518 
46,031 
161,793 


39,329 
143,018 
182,347 


192,623 
66,248 


29,321 
26,719 
20,618 
16,216 


178,359 
1,243,617 


20,622 
26,737 
35,144 


1,650, 125 
1,981,891 


120,131 
77,809 
197,940 


52,146 
166,402 
19,461 
398,358 
636,367 


154,196 


alue of 
roducts 
$ (000) 


538,84) 
99, 996 
54,365 
$4,824 
10, 026 
86,5 


4.3290. 656 


104,124 
80,314 
76, 208 

260,646 
56,993 

176,96] 


933.954 


304.528 
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60.96 
210,894 
646,073 

23,945 


941,873 


341,64 
506 907 
141,23 
74,273 
435,706 
376,838 
2,404,618 
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Utilized by the Busiest Purchasing Agents.... 


peter BLUE BOOK is a reference directory of nearly all large manufac- 
turers in the United States whose products or services are used by industrial con- 
cerns and Government procurement officials. 


A large staff of specially trained, experienced people have been constantly at work 
checking, correcting, revising, adding and eliminating the vast amount of most useful 
material appearing in the BLUE BOOK. Unending is their work and constant, contin- 
uous, conscientious research for changing conditions in industry. The many thousand 
items which make up the contents of this directory are arranged exactly as the buyer would 
naturally look for them. The user of MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK must be saved unnecessary 
delay, so absolute accuracy in product and address of manufacturer must be maintained 
regardless of fluctuating business conditions. 


The result of this painstaking effort is clearly indicated in the finished product—a 
well planned, carefully edited and much-used directory of industrial America. 


Users of MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK refer to it constantly with trust in its reliability 
and confidence in its advertisers. 


Each year over 14,500 copies have been placed upon the desks of purchasing and 
specifying officials of the larger manufacturing industries, government agencies, and rail- 
roads. Because of its permanent value, each copy is usually retained for several years. It 
is conservatively estimated that there are more than 60,000 BLUE BOOKS in active ev- 
eryday use 


Daily changes in personnel, products and sources of supply have made Directory Ad- 
vertising most essential. Your products illustrated and emphasized at the time of require- 
ment will be conducive to eliciting inquiries and orders, as many of our advertisers can 


testify. 


We will be pleased to discuss your advertising requirements with you. Our trained 
staff is always at your service. 


Write us or your agency for rates and additional information. 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK CO. 
18 East Huron Street 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


OVER 50 YEARS SERVICING THE INDUSTRIAL BUYER 


CIRCULATION AUDITED BY 
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tures accounted for $390,781,000, or 
29.2 per cent; for new machinery and 
operating equipment, $855,206,000, or 
63.9 per cent; for plant and equipment 
acquired in a used condition from other 
owners, and for land, $78,289,000, or 
5.8 per cent; unclassified, $13,312,000, 
or 1 per cent. 


The East North Central (Great 
Lakes) led in improvements, with $441,- 
826,000, or 33.0 per cent. The Middle 
Atlantic division was second, with 
$328,001,000, or 24.5 per cent. Other 
divisions spent the following sums: 
New England, $112,046,000, or 8.4 per 
cent; West North Central, $60,733,000, 
or 4.5 per cent; South Atlantic, $154,- 
801,000 or 11.6 per cent; East South 
Central, $53,646,000, or 4.0 per cent; 
West South Central, $79,869,000, or 6.0 
per cent; Mountain, $16,895,000, or 1.3 
per cent; Pacific, $90,273,000, or 6.7 per 
cent. 


Leading Areas , 


The 33 industrial areas listed in the 
accompanying table account for 54.7 
per cent of all of the wage earners; 
61.1 per cent of the wages; 58 per cent 
of the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electric energy and contract work; 59.1 
per cent of the value of manufactures, 
and 60.4 per cent of the value added 
by manufacture. 

Nine industries which employ more 
than 100,000 wage earners each, ac- 
counted for 17.9 per cent of the total 
establishments; 37.8 per cent of the 
wage earners; 28.5 per cent of the cost 
of materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work; and 25.6 per cent of the 
value of products. 

Fifteen states, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, had 1939 production of 
one billion dollars or more each. The 
aggregate value of their 1939 products 
was $45,453,700,000, or 80 per cent of 
the United States total. 

Rank of the states in 1939 produc- 


tion: 
No. of Value of 

Est Products 

(000) $( Million) 
New York 34.5 24.4 
Pennsylvania 13.8 5,475.9 
Illinois 13.0 .794.9 
Ohio 10 

Michigar 6.3 
New Jersey 8 

California 12.3 
Massachusetts 9 

Indiana 4.3 
Wisconsir 6 


seo to jw 


Po 


Carolina 


Connecticut 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Minnesota 
rennessec 
lowa 

Georgia 
Washingtor 
Alabama 
Louisiana 
Rhode Island 
Kentucky 
Kansas 

West Virginia 
South Carolina 
Oregon 

Maine . 
Oklahoma 
Nebraska 
Florida 

New Hampshire 
Colorado 
Mississippi 
Utah 
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270 Counties with 5,000 Wage Earners or More in Manufacturing 


State, County 


NEW JERSEY 
Bergen 
Burlington 
Camden - 
Cumberland 
ne seve 
Hudson 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Morris 
Passaic 
Salem 
Somerset 
Union 
Warren 

Totals 

NEW YORK 
Albany 
Bronx 
Broome 
Cayuga 
Chatauqua 
Chemung 
Dutchess 
Erie 
Fulton 
Herkimer 
Kings 
Monroe : 
Montgomery 
New York 
Niagara 
Oneida ‘ 
Onondaga 
Orange 
Oswego 
Queens 
Rensselaer 
Richmond 
Saratoga 
Schenectady 
Steuben 
Ulster . 
Westchester 

Totals 


NORTH CAR 


Alamance 
Buncombe 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
Catawba 
Cleveland 
Davidson 
Durham 
Forsyth 
Gaston 
Guilford 
Iredell ‘ 
Mecklenburg 
Randolph 
Rowan 
Rutherford 
Totals 


OHIO 


Allen 
Butler 
Clark ‘ 
Columbiana 
Cuyahoga 
Fairfield 
Franklin 
Haniilton 
Jefferson 
Lorain . 
Lucas .... 
Mahoning 
Montgomery 
Muskingum 
Richland 
Scioto 
Stark 
Summit 
Trumbull 
Tuscarawas 
Totals 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma 
Tulsa : 
Totals 


OREGON 


Klamath 
Multnomah 
Totals 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny 
Beaver . 
Berks ee 
Blair 
Bucks 
Cambria 


Plants, 1939—Continued 


No. of 


Est. 


7,606 


306 


506 
105 
185 
133 


No. of 
Wage 

Earners Wages 
(000) $(000) 


31,911 
10,591 
37,480 
8,633 
95,905 
109,362 
28,643 
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Cost of 
Materials, 
Fuel, etc. 

$(000) 


162,673 


12,055 
1,821,654 


49,520 
52,534 
67,998 


17,254 


10,838 
2,147,400 


89,019 


580,797 
130,364 


Value of 
Products 
$ (000) 


250,532 
41,841 


6,557,170 


44,940 
29,573 


24, 
3,993,942 


68,533 
70,486 
139,019 


24,199 
139,780 
163,979 


007,978 
: 218,918 
154, 765 
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86,835 Daring originality as revolutionary in publishing as 
radar is in electronics has made this “new products” 


29,513 paper one of the first read and most used in all the 


Se Metal working and Electronic industries * Over 
28.0 90,000 top production executives in the 23,000 plants 
a reached with over 25,000 copies depend on it for vital 
19.08 data which no other publication provides * Every ad 


206 (placed in a related product section) is alongside 
aes crelellileM@uleli(-im@melile MT Mctiilielea-te Md Mic-t-M Coie Lime) 


36,408 products and delivery data in the Timesaver Section 
114,90 
106,359 
29,131 
996,704 


19,598 number with the individualized Quickmail inquiry 


Indexes * Also free with every ad is the tie-up by 


"92,489 coupons which give your ad the benefit of direct-by- 
249,48 Vitel] Melo ifols Mme mmm il-ty-Meelefellite] Mle (-tolMel-lul-leel (Mel Mtn 
28,488 olg-tot-tel-til t-te MME To] (-S oy ol cele ltlalite py ole) 7-1 am iol mmeleha-laitiiile 
at low cost * You too can prove this with a test ad 
186,38 ina single issue * Beginning in January we are in- 
creasing our circulation by 5,000 * But all adver- 
Sas tising contracts received by or before January 15th 
oie MelWelcolili-t-teMeleleli time Mildactelt MMe Ricl att Alene 
thru 1946 * 


007,976 
218,913 
154, 166 
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IN ALL THE METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES 
(oan) You can prove with a test ad in a single issuc 
that Jndustual Gulletin surpasses in rosulta 


CCA 
Industrial Bulletin 


Published by Industrial Bulletin, Inc 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl Harrison 2070 
s effective December 5, 194 (Card No. 3 
Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2% 10 days 
General Advertising 1 ti 6 ti 12 ti 
page.. 250.00 225.00 200.00 
2/3 page 190.00 185.00 165.00 
1/2 page (island 155.00 150.00 140.00 
1/2 page.... 145.00 140.00 130.00 
1/3 page 100.00 97.50 90.00 
1/4 page.. 80.00 77.50 70.00 
1/6 page... di 65.00 62.50 55.00 
Covers 12 ti 
2nd cover (black and red) 350.00 
3rd cover (black and red 300.00 
ith cover, black and red 450.00 
Special Positions 
ot accepted on inside page 
Colors 
Standard red, per page, extra 10.00 
Standard red, per fractional page, extra 25.00 
Other colors—rate on request 
Inserts 
Rates and details on request 
Bleed Pages 
Per page, extra 25.00 
Plate size 8-1/8 inches by 11-1/4 inches; trim size 
8 inches by 11 inches 
No extra charge for bleed on covers 
Quickmail Coupons 
Each advertiser is furnished a Quickmail Coupon 
free in all copies The coupons are self-addressed 
gummed mailing labels—-and ready-made replies to 


ads 
Free Listing Data 
Ads are segregated into suitable sections which are 
indexed on front cover Separate indexes preceding 
each section indicate products featured, approximate 
leliveries and required prioritic 
Mechanical Requirements 
Width Dept! Widtl Deptt 
1 page 7 10 ° 
2/3 page 4-1/2 10 
1/2 pg (island 1 7-5 
1/2 page 
1/3 page 
1/4 page .. 3-3/8 
] 
c 


4-1/2 
-1/2 


6 page 
overs (includ 
ing bleed R “* 
Page is 3 columns, each column 2-3/16 inches wide 
Halftones 100 to 120 screen. Composition—no charge 
Issuance and Closing Dates. 
Published monthly; issued 25th of publication month 
Last forms close 5th of publication month 
If proofs are required copy must be received not later 
than the 5th 
Cover and color forms close the 5th 
Changes and cancellations not acce 
date 
Personnel 
Publisher—Louis Galter 
Managing Editor—Emanuel Rawsor 
Representatives 
Cleveland—-Max Reiner, 310 Citizer Bldg 
6074 
CIRCULATION—C.C.A. 6-30-45 
Established 1942 
Total controlled circulatior f 
Advertisers, agencies, exchanges, adv. prospects 
All other distribution « 
Total Distribution (6 months average 
TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Net controlled, June issue 2 
New England 2.789 West North Central 
Middle Atlantic 6.678 West South Central 
South Atlantic 992 Mountain States 
East North Central 10,191 Pacific State 
East South Central 498 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Industrial Bulletin is addressed to production mar 
agement officcials by name and position to all the 
leading metal working industries which embrace 
Manufacturers of all types of metal products for in 
dustrial and domestic use, manufacturers of elec 
tronic equipment and supplies, automotive, aircraft 
and related parts manufacturers, machine shops, rail 
road maintenance shops and shipyards 
Effective June 1945 issue guaranteed net con 
trolled circulation 25,173 Beginning with Jan 
uary, 1946, the guaranty is 30,000 But all adver 
tising contracts received by or before January 15th 
are guaranteed against an increase in rates 
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Arkansas 1.2 160.2 
Montana 0.6 151.9 
Delaware 0.4 114.8 
Vermont 0.7 103.2 
Arizona 0.3 97.5 
Idaho 0.5 90.5 
South Dakota 0.5 $1.2 
Dis. of Col 0.5 79.9 
Wyoming 0.3 45.4 
North Dakota 0.4 43.8 
New Mexico 0.3 25.1 
Nevada 0.1 20.6 

U. S 184.2 56,843.0 





Eight counties with 100,000 or more 
wage earners each accounted for one- 
fourth of 1939 production. They were 
Cook County, Ill.; New York County, 
N. Y.; Wayne County, Mich.; Phila- 
delphia County, Pa.; Kings County, 
N. Y.; Los Angeles County, Cal.; 
Cuyahoga County, O., and Allegheny 
County, Pa. 

Fifty-one cities had manufacturing 
output of one billion dollars or more 
in 1939. 






Value of 
Products 


No. of 
Est 






























(000) $(Million) 

New York 26.7 4,109 
Chicago ef 9'843 
Detroit 2.0 1,583 
Philadelphia +.5 1,418 
Cleveland 2 882 
St. Louis 2.2 717 
Baltimore 1.9 646 
Los Angeles 4.0 568 
Buffalo 1.0 488 
Milwaukee 1.5 437 
Newark 1 426 
Boston 2.5 413 
Cincinnati ; 1.3 381 
Richmond 0.3 373 
Pittsburgh 1.1 358 
Flint, Mich 0.1 ° 

Rochester 0.7 315 
San Francisco 2.2 313 
Louisville 0.6 286 
Jersey City 0.6 282 
Akron, O 0.3 278 
Indianapolis 0.8 272 
Kansas City, Mo 0.8 ° 

Gary, Ind 0.1 ° 

Dayton, © 0.4 ° 

Minneapolis 1.1 221 
Toledk 0.5 214 
Providence 0.7 193 
Omaha 0.4 193 
Camden 0.2 191 
Youngstown, O 0.1 189 
Oakland, Cal 0.6 171 
Kansas City Kan 0.1 167 
Atlanta 0.5 166 
Bridgeport, Conn 0.4 160 
Columbus, O. 0.5 156 
Worcester, Mass 0 155 
Seattle, Wash 1.1 153 
St. Paul, Minn 0.5 152 
Houston, Tex 0.6 142 
South Bend, Ind 0.2 139 
Memphis, Tenn. .......... 0.3 134 
Cambridge, Mass 0.4 27 
Dallas, Tex 0.6 27 
New Orleans, La 0.6 127 
Canton, O 0.2 126 
Portiand, Ore oes 0.8 116 
Denver, Colo ° 0.6 108 
Paterson, N J ae 0.5 107 
Syracuse, N. ¥ ee 0.3 104 
New Haven, Conn 0.4 101 


avoid disclosure of 
establishments 


*Withheld to opera- 


tions of individual 
These 51 cities had an aggregate out- 
put valued at $22,413 million, or almost 
40 per cent of the national total. 
The East North Céntral (Great 
Lakes) division accounted for 30.9 per 
cent of the national total, the Middle 


Atlantic division being second, with 
28.2 per cent. The score for other sec- 
tions: New England, 12.9 per cent; 
West North Central, 6.7 per cent; 


South Atlantic, 9.5 per cent; East South 
Central, 3.4 per cent; West South Cen- 
tral, 4.5 per cent; Mountain 1.4 per 
cent; Pacific, 6.7 per cent. 

The total cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy and con- 
tract work utilized by manufacturing 
establishments in 1939 was somewhat 


360 
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Carbon 


59 
SE 6. te chen< 181 
Columbia 77 
Crawford 73 
Cumberland 107 
Dauphin 25 
Delaware 214 
Erie se 309 
Franklin es 95 
Lackawanna 272 
Lancaster 431 
Lawrence 94 
Lebanon 157 
Lehigh 346 
Luzerne 507 
Lycoming 153 
Mercer 102 
Mifflin 38 
Montgomery 506 
Northampton 278 
Northumberland 119 
Philadelphia 4,511 


Schuylkill 
Washington 
Westmoreland 
York .. 
Totals 


RHODE 
Kent saad 
Providence 

Totals 


ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


95 
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Anderson 51 10.0 
Charleston 92 5.4 
Greenville 118 18.2 
Greenwood 39 6.7 
Laurens . 21 5.2 
Spartanburg 104 17.5 
York .. 43 7.0 
Totals 468 70.0 
TENNESSEE 
Davidson 314 17.4 
Hamilton 261 20.1 
Knox 190 14.9 
Shelby 378 18.2 
Sullivan 56 8.4 
Totals 1,199 79.0 
TEXAS 
Bexar 356 6.8 
Dallas 716 16.3 
Harris 655 22.8 
Jefferson 130 12.2 
Tarrant $12 8.1 
Totals 2,169 66.3 
UTAH 
Salt Lake 261 5 
VIRGINIA 
Augusta and Staunton 
City ihabtouens 69 5.2 
Campbell and Lynchburg 
Caer 4a sepees 83 9.5 
Henrico and Richmond 343 18.9 
Henry and Martinsville 
ea re 3 7.6 
Norfolk and Norfolk City 266 10.0 
Pittsylvania and Dan- 
We: Gee” secnoncsegsées 44 10.1 
Roanoke and Roanoke 
City Acaweuwedes< 105 7.8 
Warwick and Newport 
nn esenddue 32 8.1 
Totals 985 77.1 
WASHINGTON 
Cowlitz . 70 6.1 
Grays Harbor 124 6.7 
King 1,216 24.3 
Pierce . 323 2.6 
Snohomish 178 7.0 
Spokane 259 2.9 
Totals 2,170 62.1 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Cabell 100 5.7 
Hancock 41 14.0 
Kanawha 95 9.0 
Ohio 106 6.5 
Wood 63 6.9 
Totals 405 42.2 
WISCONSIN 
Brown 178 5.0 
Kenosha 73 8.¢ 
Manitowoc 186 5.3 
Milwaukee 1,657 80.3 
Outagamie 170 5.3 
Racine 206 9.5 
Rock 94 8.1 
Sheboygan 234 9.1 
Winnebago 203 8.4 
Totals 3,001 139.6 
irand Totals 130,041 6,245.0 
% of U. S 71 79 


4,317 
16,716 
39,887 
25,026 

5,812 
10,763 
25,115 

3,018 
10,070 
20,616 
16,364 

9,089 
15,512 

6,586 
3S.518 
38,051 

5,487 

231,691 

§,264 
20,870 
36,130 
24,440 


929,950 





16,964 
17,344 
11,834 
16,358 

8,640 
71,140 





8.099 


53,445 


8,461 
8,997 
33,954 
16.754 
9.698 


$1 





19,200 
232,777 


251,977 


16,949 
16,594 
40,190 
3,211 
9,388 
28,638 
12,872 
137,842 


63,551 
45,903 
31,324 
110,964 
24,865 


276,607 


31,905 
94,292 
229.656 
252.354 
76,112 
684,319 


79,491 


12,431 


20,695 
265,147 


15,704 


60,672 


20,404 


395,053 


18,026 


39,039 
27,175 
13,570 
97,810 


40,604 
53,300 


39,076 
608,698 
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4,676 
137,966 


472, 642 
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i 
Prices ‘ 
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Blankets the Biggest Manufacturing Market 


PianT PurcHASING 


DIRECTORY 


PRODUCTION, PURCHASING AND ENGINEERING E XECUTIVES 


and 











The circulation of PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY is carefully 
selected among the 40,000 names that comprise the combined circu- 
ation of MILL AND FACTORY and PURCHASING. Each individual 
name is carefully analyzed and selected to make up the master list of 
25,000 names that comprise the circulation list of PLANT PURCHAS- 
NG DIRECTORY. 

MILL AND FACTORY has a unique, pre-tested circulation in that it 
has been built by more than 1200 salesmen of industrial machinery and 
equipment working out of 150 “circulation offices” all over the country. 
They maintain the circulation of MILL AND FACTORY among the key 
executives who, as they know from constant contact, do the buying 
and specifying. PURCHASING covers the purchasing executives in 
every centralized purchasing department in industry today. These two 


publications represent the key identified buyers in manufacturing 
Ndustries 


SPACE COST 
AND MECHANICAL DATA 


Prices given are per issue. For complete year, 
double these prices. 


Automotive, Aijrcraft, 


colx I", $40. 3 bold face listings. 30 wds. tion 
desc. matter. For additional space add 
$10.00 per inch. Chemical 
2 col. x 2!/", $80. 8 bold face listings. 80 Textile 
wds. desc. matter. For additional space add = Fogg 


$20.00 per inch. 
col. x 2/2", $105. 10 bold face listings. 100 


wds. desc. matter. 
Additional bold face listings $2.00 each. 


Woodworking 
Paper ... re 
Public Utilities . 


According to the latest census figures there are over 25,000 manufacturing firms 
in this country who employ 50 men or over. 


INDUSTRY BREAKDOWN 
OF YEARLY CIRCULATION 
Iron, Steel, Metal Working. . 


These firms buy up to 90% of all the equipment, products and supplies produced 
in this country. 


It is a matter of first importance to cover these companies in your advertising and 
sales promotion program. 


It is precisely these companies that make up the circulation of PLANT PURCHAS.- 
ING DIRECTORY which gives you approximately double the annual circulation of 
any other general buying directory 


USERS’ PREFERENCE—Because PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY is designed 
specifically for the industrial buyer it omits all classifications not of interest to 
him—giving him all the information he needs in a small-sized, convenient, usable, 
readable book. Here are a few typical comments from users: 


. quite complete and very convenient.” 
. | have used it oftener than other directories” 
. has furnished information not available from other sources.” 


. the element of weight and the method of indexing makes its use very simple 
efficient." 


. all the information put in much smaller space and easily found.” 
. very useful, very accurate and a great time-saver." 


CIRCULATION — SPRING EDITION, 12,500 — FALL EDITION, 12,500 
Complete annual circulation, 25,000—No Duplication Between the Two Circulation Lists 


These names are further classified by financial rating, type of industry 
and geographical location, so that the circulation lists for each edition 
of PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY may be of the same kind and 
quality. 


Within each edition, one-half of the list consists of operating officials, 
the other half of purchasing executives—thus covering all important 
buying elements in industry. Furthermore, when we send out the new 
edition, we ask the recipient to hand over his old one to someone 
else in the plant rather than destroy it—an automatic intensification of 
circulation. 


Because PLANT PURCHASING DIRECTORY is carefully designed to 
be of maximum use to the industrial buyer—because it is sent to every 
important plant in the country, it is also of maximum use for the 
directory advertising of industrial advertisers. 


ISSUE 
1944 1945 
Fall 


1 
46 


UMBER OF ADVERTISERS BY 
1943 
Fall 


1942 
Fall 


1941 


12,224 Fall 


Transporta- 
3,246 


1,618 
1,037 
1,132 
1,048 
732 
716 
697 
1,329 
568 





24,647 








DIRECTORY 


(Formerly Plant-Production Directory) 


ee lescriptive matter, each 10 words Oil, Gas and Mines... 
all + Offi 
Agency Discount 15%. Cash Discount none. srt ti = 
. - 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS Total 
Column Width, 2'/2 inches. aaa 
Column | ngth, I! inches. 
Full page size, 4 columns. 
Half-ton, creen, 100. 
-LOSING DATES 
a Edit; forms close September |. 
Pring Edition, forms close March |. 


--Mast Publication 










' a 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Illinois 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

448 So Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Relation of 33 Industrial Areas to Total U. S. Production in 1939 


Wage earners Wages 





Cost of materials, fuel, 


purchased electric energy, 
and contract work 4/ 


Value added by 
manufacture 


i. 


Value of products 





Number 
(average 
for the 


year) 


Amount 86,  $iAmount 





United States. ....ccccecececes | 
Industrial areas, total 





Percent | 
Z| os. | 

U. Se Amount 
total | 
| 








$32,160,106, 681 


7,886, 567 
18, 656,916, 279 


4,311,567 





$9,089,940, 916 
5,552,128,053 





New York City--Newark—Jersey City area. 


Philadelphia—Camden area 
Detroit area 


Pittsburgh area 
providence—Fall River—-New Bedford area 


Worcester aFes....+++++ eccccccccccccesce 
San Francisco—Oakland area 


Springfield—Holyoke area 
Albany—-Schenectady—-Troy area 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre area 
Toledo area 





3,887, 580,270 
2, 367,826,185 
1,252, 248,479 
1,650,125,393 
764 5643 460 
858,173,578 


849,608 
483,593 
321,725 
311,332 
237,496 
191,903 
153,013 
140,653 
128,396 
126,831 
126,391 
105,737 

98,414 

91,328 


> 
78,373 
165 37k 
12,826 
62, 245 
555342 
51,331 
48,608 


43,519 


1,042,681,700 
640,533,131 
387,115,110 
511,909,475 
264,495,570 
271,080,178 
146,084,673 
200,153,593 
150,993,009 
152,939,450 
166,630,467 
126,981,059 
137,897,194 
127,122,954 
112, 224,524 
178, 359,338 
600,156,725 
107 9445195 
80,424,117 
58,666,927 
70,961,252 
62,458,329 
57, 78h, 542 
41,696,675 
65,504,864 
60,089,013 
48,139,113 


114,879, 532 
155,359,006 
335,305,534 
178,018,521 
101,600,175 
118, 504,177 

66,821,221 
137,933,906 








43,655,822) 








|$2,, 682,918,119 
| 14,918, 838,452 


100.0 
58.0 


12.1 
Toh 
3.9 
5-1 
2.4 
2.7 


$56,843,024 ,800 
33,575,754,731 


6,948 444,631 
4y 277 5815, 582 
2,292,960, 250 
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lower than for 1937, but substantially 
higher than in 1935, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. The expenditure 
for materials and supplies, including 
containers, was $30,254,961,000; for 
fuel, $850,464,000. Costs for purchased 
electric energy and for commission and 
contract work were $465,427,000 and 
$589,256,000, respectively. 

The largest users of materials, fuel, 
energy, etc., were manufacturers and 
processors in the “Food and Kindred 
Products” group, who accounted for 21 
per cent of the total. This group was 
also the largest purchaser of electric 
energy. The largest amount of com- 
mission and contract work was done in 
the “Apparel and Other Finished Prod- 
ucts” group, where it accounted for 
38.5 per cent of the total. 


Seventh Column 


While the entrance of women into 
industry was one of the features of 
war trends, it also tended to throw 
additional responsibilities on employ- 
ers. The U. S. Department of Labor 
remarked that women and older persons 
could be used in war plants only be- 
cause of lowering of standards of 
qualifications, which also emphasized 
new problems confronting employers. 


Retention of safety directors, by that 
or some other name, was often regard- 
ed as paternalistic by the workers 
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All Manufacturing Plants by Value 
of Output 


No. of 


% of 
Total 
Output 
$5,000 to $19,999. .........0. 5 
$20,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $99,999........... 
$100,000 to $249,999........ 
$250,000 to $499,999 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$1,000,000 to $2,499,999.... 
$2,500,000 to $4,999,999. 
$5,000,000 and over 


BPM OOM cons 
© do OO bo HO 


CO et st 


. 184,230 100.1 


—1939 Census of Manufactures 








themselves in pre-war days. During 
the war, workers as well as employers, 
underwent an abrupt change in view- 
point. The safety director in some in- 
stances broadened his functions to be- 
come the director of employe relations; 
in other cases, new executives were 
added to take over this function, giving 
the safety director an opportunity to 
expand in other directions. The trend 
was to scrutinize not only working con- 
ditions in plants, but to follow employes 
into their homes and to see that they 
had enough nourishing food, properly 
prepared, to maintain their health at 
the peak. 

In spite of this new trend, however, 
the primary function of the safety di- 
rector continues to be to prevent acci- 


dents through installation of safety 
devices and education of new and old 
workers. The greatest threat to war 
production lay, not in strikes, but ini 
interruption of routine by accidents, 

The U. S. Department of Labor said 
that 12;326 manufacturing plants listed 
29,285 disabling work injuries in May, 
1943. The reporting plants employed 
7,144,700 workers, or nearly 45 perm 
cent of the total in manufacturing ag 
Total number of injuries during the 
month, therefore, is estimated # 
65,000. 

On the average, each disabling i» 
jury is expected to result in the loss 
of about 20 days from work. The dit 
abling industrial injuries experience 
by manufacturing workers in Maj, 
therefore, represented the direct los 
of 1,300,000 man-days of producti 
without any allowance for the contin 
ing economic loss resulting from deat 
included in the total, or from reduced 
productivity of workers who suff 
permanent impairments. The Depart 
ment of Labor estimates that this d 
rect loss is equivalent to the complete 
withdrawal of 50,000 workers from 
their work for the month of May, ! 

Six of 77 industries for which dat 
are available had cumulative frequeney 
rates indicating a high incidence 
injuries. Two, planing mills and s#¥ 
mills; had cumulative rates indicating 
an average of more than 66 disabling 
injuries for every million employe 
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519 ADVERTISERS USED 
‘1245 PAGES OF SPACE 


During 1945 SURPLUS RECORD corried more 
advertising of surplus used and rebuilt industrial 


Auctioneers 
. turers consider SURPLUS RECORD first. 
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hours worked. The wooden containe! 
industry had a cumulative rate of 54 
and the concrete, gypsum and plaste 
products, the corrugated box, and th 
plate fabrication and boiler shop 
industries each had cummulative rates 
of over 40. 

At the other end of the scale, there 
were 8 industries with cumulative in- 
jury-frequency rates of less than 10. 
In the order of their frequency rates, 
these industries were: Women’s cloth- 
ing, 4.7; sighting and fire control equip- 
ment, 7.1; rayon and allied chemical 
products, 7.4; radios and phonographs, 
7.8; soap and glycerin, 8.4; men’s cloth- 
ing, 8.7; cement, 9.1; iron and steel, 


9.9. 
Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
estimates that about 8 million men 
and about as many women of working 
age are suffering from some degree of 
physical handicap that makes it difficult 
or impossible for them to obtain 
employment, 


“TEN” Plan and Media Data File 
Everything the prospective adver- 





tiser might wish to know about /ndus- 
trial Equipment News’ market, circu- 
lation, editorial and advertising setup, 
current advertisers, and promotion 
services all in a file folder. 


Report to Industry 

The first report on a continuing sur- 
vey among plant operating officials to 
determine their thinking about post- 
war improvements in plants, produc- 
tion equipment, materials and methods. 
Published by Factory Management and 
Maintenance. 

Catalog Design Guide and Check Lists 
of Catalog Information. 

A summary of basic principles of 
catalog design dealing with organiza- 
tion of product information for maxi- 
mum utility. Check lists on separate 
sheets cover items of information re- 
garding (1) producer, (2) materials, 
(3) equipment, and (4) services. Is- 
sued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


Associations 
American Management Assn., 
W. 42nd St., New York. 
Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49th St., New York. 
National Safety Council, 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Publications 
{Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


A.S.M.B. Mechanical Catalog and Direc- 


tory, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, Pub- 
lished by The American Society of Me- 
ehanical Engineers. Established 1912. 
Trim size, 8%x11\. Type page, 7x10 
Published Oct. 1 Forms close July 1 
No agency commission. Cash discount, 
2% Circulation (controlled). (Sworn), 
1945 edition, 15,000. Comprises 81% of 
A.S.M.E. membership and several thous- 
ind executives in a selected group of 
leading companies not covered by 
A.S.M.E. representation. Officers, 3,749; 
chief engineers, 1,475; asst. execs., 6,421; 
shop execs., 747; production, 715; others, 
1,893 Rates—Uniform catalogs: 1 page, 
$275; 2 pages, $211.75; 3 pages, $183.34; 
4 pages $165 Insert catalogs (2 color), 
4 pages, $192.50 per page; 8 pages, 
$165; 12 pages, $154; 16 pages, $137.50. 
A 30% discount will be made to advertis- 


ers who print and supply inserts to pub- 
lisher’s specifications. 
For additinoal data see insert facing page 
145 
Central Manufacturing District —— 
u 


zine, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 
lished by Central Mfg. District Est. 
1916 Controlled. Trim size, 6%x9% 
Type page, 5%x8. Published 10th. Forms 
close 5th. Circulation, 9,780. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.0 

0 81.00 45.00 24.00 
12 72.00 40.00 22.00 
Directory of New England Manufactur- 
ers, 30 Kilby St., Boston 9. Published 
by George D. Hall Co. Est. 1936. Price, 
$25 Trim size, 8x1l. Type page, 6x9. 
Published Aug. 1. Forms close June 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,- 
400 Rates—1 page, $150; % page, $90; 
\% page, $50. 

CCA 


ou 
Dun'’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York 


8 Published by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Est. 1893 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 3/16 Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, May, 1945, 48,688; (gross), 51,- 
914. Presidents and owners, 27,675; oth- 
ers, 16,910 Rates-—— 
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Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $350.00 $245.00 $125.00 
6 320.00 224.00 114.00 
12 300.00 210.00 107.00 


Standard color, $80; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 355 


Electrical Manufac 
(See DesiGN ENGINEERING.) 


The Engineers’ Digest. 
(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION.) 





Equipment & Materials Reporter, 124 W. 


4th St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Published 
by Service Publications. Est. 1943. Con- 
trolled. Standard space unit, 1/9 page, 
3% x4. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 15,524. Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 95.00 
6 46.00 87.00 
12 43.00 80.00 


Factory Expediter’s Production Informa- 
tion, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
Published by C. W. Cargo. Est. 1943. 
Controlled. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 27,047. Rates 

1 page, $400; 6 pages, $360; 12 pages, 
$320. 


Factory Management and Maintenance, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1891. For plant operating of- 
ficials in all manufacturing industries. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close Ist for copy, 5th for plates. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 31,758; 
(gross), 33,513. Companies, 3,743; plant 
operating men, factory and production 
mgrs., supts., company officials and 
mers. assts., electrical mechanical and 
maintenance supts., plant engineers and 
assts. etce., 24,539; others, 3,540. Rates— 
per year—l page, $410; 2 pages, $400 per 
page; 4 pages, $395 per page; 6 pages, 
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oo 
$380; 8 pages, $375; 12 pages, $355; 18 
pages, $350; 24 pages, $345. 
Standard yellow, orange, red, blue, creep 
$50; bleed, $50; color bleed, not sold : 
For additional data see insert between 
pages 340-341 
Federal Commerce and Industry, 8 ©. 4)s; 
St.. New York 17, N. Y. Published by 
Roy Jackson. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Jan. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
culation, 15,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $175.00 $190.00 
4 270.00 158.00 1.00 
Plow, 812 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15. Pub- 
lished by Bolivar Pub. Co. Est. 1945 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 15,000 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Pag: 
1 $265.00 $175. 
6 250.00 150.00 M 
12 235.00 135.00 





Standard color, $50. 
The Independent Directory, published in 
classified telephone directory form in 
three editions. Est. 1921. Type page 
744x9%. Agency discounts, 15-2. Eastern 
edition, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
published July. Circulation, 40,000. Cen- 
tral edition, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Circulation, 40,000. 










5, published June. 








Western edition, 610 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 14, published Nov. Circulation 
20,000. Rates—l1 page, $1,500; % page, 
$750; %™% page, $400. — 








pt 1 
CCA 
Industrial Bulletin, 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago 4, III. Est. 1942. Trim size, 
8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 25,173; (gross), 26,067. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
l $250.00 $190.00 $100.00 
" 225.00 185.00 97.50 
12 200.00 165.00 90.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $25. 


For additional data see page 359 


— ) 
Gay 
Industrial Equipment News, 461 8th Ave. 
New York 1. Published by Thomas Pub 
Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 11%4x16. Type 
page, 10% x15. Published ist. Forms 
close 10th. N.I1.A.A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, May, 
1945, 40,116; (gross), 41,537. Administra- 
tive, 6,721; plant and production, 23,977; 








maintenance, 2,712; purchasing, 4,615; 
others, 2,015. Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page (3%x4%) 
1 $102.00 
6 97.00 


2 95.00 
While ninth-page units are standard 
in IEN combined multiple units, up to 
2/9 or several separate ninth-page units 
may be used in any issue. They will be 













billed at the rate earned on the above 
scale. 

For additional data see page 349 
Industrial Finishing, 1142 N. Meridan St, in Me 
Indianapolis 4. Published by Practical is ne: 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1924. Controlled visibi 
Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. 
Published 18th. Forms close 5th. Agent 
cy discounts, 10-3. Circulation (Sword), 
11,500 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $140.00 $ 80.00 s 50.00 

6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $15 

For additional data see page 419 > 
Industrial & Manufacturers Directories & 
Buyers Guidea Published by Industrial 
Publishers and Bell Directory Publish- 
ers, Inc. Controlled. Type pase, 7%* 
9%. Agency discounts, 15-2. Midwest 
Industrial Directory, Hammond Bids. 
Detroit 26. Mich. Published July. Cit- 
culation, 40,384. Rates—1 page, $1,200; 
% page, $700; % page, $400 Eastern 
Industrial Directory, 1860 Broadway, Ne®¥ 
York 23. Published Nov. Circulation 
35,349. Rates—1 page, $1,000; % Page 
$600; 4 page, $350. Pennsylv2n!a, se 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland d we 
Virginia Directory, 1200 Commere® 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2. Publish 
Jan. Circulation, 29,550. Rates—l1_pas® 






$1,000; % page, $550; % page, $325. 
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Modern 
Industry 


More than 50,000 copies in more than 31,500 plants! 





This general industrial magazine 


is edited—tersely and pictorially—for all management men con- 
cerned with making and marketing better products at lower cost. 








EDITORIAL: Modern Industry is the only 
general industrial magazine entirely 
siafl-written by traveling staff-editors 
who do their own field-research in per- 
son. » » Edited exclusively for all man- 
agement men concerned with making 
and marketing better products at lower 
cost. » » Pictorial journalism extensively 
and skillfully employed. » » Scope of 
editorial service embraces interpretive 
and penetrative treatment of staff-writ- 
ten articles on: Cutting Production 
Costs, Product Development, Employer- 
Employee Relations, Planning More 
Sales, Better Distribution, Government 
and Industry, Industrial Economics, In- 
dustrially Significant News, etc. 


CIRCULATION: Modern Industry reaches 
a larger total number of manufacturing 
plants (and more management and 


supervisory men in those plants) than 
any magazine specifically serving the 
manufacturing industries. » » Covers 
more than 31,500 plants responsible for 
approximately 89% of the total manu- 
facturing production of the U.S.A. 





In Modern industry, virtually every advertisement 
" next to reading matter. This provides greater 
visibility for both readers and odvertisers. 





More than 50,000 management men at 
all levels, who control buying in indus- 
try, receive this staff-written magazine 
every month. » » Including the “pass- 
along” readers, it is estimated that at 
least 200,000 man-gement men _ read 
Modern Industry regularly. 


MULTI-INDUSTRY PLANT COVERAGE 





Industry Plants Number 
Classification Covered of Copies 
Chemicals + ae . 4,339 
 tenbbe nae 6s .* 4,559 
iron and Steel ... 5,059. 9,672 
DRE dactcecsescsncas ee 
Machinery ....... jase 7,883 
Non-Ferrous Metals »  Biecss. Bie 
Paper and Pulp . » ae. 1,888 
Petroleum ....... = 922.. 1,478 
Printing ......... a 
Se are 977 
Stone Clay and Giess... 1,777.. 2,648 
ML ccnenane -« 20a 3,836 
Transportetion : 1,104 1,741 
Woodworking ... . 1,812 .. 2,983 
Miscellaneous - Bevan. . 4,976 
TOTAL 31,892... 50,579 


ADVERTISING: Modern Industry delivers 
all 3: More Plants, More Men, More 
Markets. » » Ina historically short time, 


J 


the staff-written magazine serving all 
levels of management (in the manu- 
facturing industries) has made its own 
spot as the base paper for selling to 
industry. » » Virtually every advertise- 
ment is next to reading matter. » » 
This provides greater visibility for both 
readers and advertisers. » » Larger than 
conventional page size affords the Skill- 
ful advertiser more square inches of 
white space in which to project his sales 
wallop. » » More than 400 experienced 
advertisers use Modern Industry as 
their gateway to the greatest number 
of important, individual manufacturing 
plants offered by any publication. » » 
Case histories of advertising results 
and editorial responsiveness (shown on 
request) demonstrate that the Action- 
Factors built into all staff-written articles 
have created a tremendous action-taking 
reader audience. » » The production of 
good results is assured from good ad- 
vertising copy designed for this respon- 
sive audience of industrial America’s 
best decision-makers and buyers. 





Modern Industry 7he Sta/f-written Magasine of Intermretive Journaliun 347 Madison Ave.,N.Y.17 
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CHEMICALS 


RON & STEEL 
LEATHER 

MACHINERY 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
PAPER & PULP 
PETROLEUM 

PRINTING 

RUBBER 

STONE, CLAY & GLASS 
TEXTILES 
TRANSPORTATION 
WOODWORKING 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Modern 
Industry 


BASE PAPER 
FOR SELLING 
TO InDUSTRY 





CHICAGO 6:20 N. Wacker Drive * CLEVELAND 14:627 Union Commerce Bldg. * PHILADELPHIA 2: 22058. 6th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. © ATLANTA 3: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. * LOS ANGELES 14: 403 W. &th St. 








PLANTS 


—more than 31,500 which produce approximately 
89% of all manufactured goods. 





—more than 50,000 of them, the responsible manage- 
ment men...men with multiple responsibilities in 
the nation's most important plants 


MARKETS 


—ALL the manufacturing industries — because all 
of them have a dramatic unity of interest in Lower 
Costs, Labor Relations, Industrial Economics. ..and 
the other valuable services reported on by Modern 
Industry's staff-editors. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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3623-27 Filbert 
Est. 1940. Con- 


Industrial Maintenance, 
St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


trolled. Trim size, 11%x15%. Type page, 
10% x15 Published 65th Forms close 
Leth Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, (Sworn), 72,942; (gross), 73,304. 
Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
1 $120.00 $240.00 
6 110.00 220.00 
12 100.00 200.00 


Industry and Power. 


(See POWER PLANTS.) 


@ 


Industrial Relations, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. Published by Dartnell 
Corp Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page ,7x10 Published 15th. 
Forms close 10th Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, 5,251; (gross), 6,960. 
Industrial establishments, officers and 
employes ».038: others, 493. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 

l $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 65.00 
12 130.00 70.00 55.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, $25 


@ 


Ingenieria Internacional Construccion. 


(See Exrorts AND IMPORTS.) 


Instrument Maker, 


1117 Wolfendale St., 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. Est. 1933. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. 15. Forms close 
30th N. Il. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 
(Sworn) 4,000. Kates l page, $110; 4 
pages, $90; 8 pages, $70; 12 pages, $65. 
For additional data see inse between 


pages 


368-369. 


@ 


incorporating Aviation In- 
1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts- 
burgh 12, Pa. Published by Instruments 
Pub. Co Est 1928. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 7x10 
Published 15th Forms close 30th. N. L. 


Instruments, 
struments, 





A. A. statement on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 8,708; (gross), 
9,147. Companies, officers and megrs, 
1,587; engineers, 1,013; instrument depts., 
supt. and engineers, 2.431: others, 3,503 
Rates—1 page, $210; 6 pages, $176; 12 
pages, $150. 

For data see insert between 


additional 
pages 352-353 


Intermountain Commerce and Industry, 


Beason Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Est. 
1944 Controlled. Type page, 7x10 3/16. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,589. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
l $186.00 $130.00 75.00 
6 165.00 116.00 68.00 
12 143.00 100.00 60.00 


La Maquina. 


(See ExporTS AND IMPORTS.) 


MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 E. Huron St., 


Chicago 11. Est. 1893. For those who spe- 
cify or buy for railroads, city, state and 
government depts., public utilities, con- 


tractors, engineers, architects, steel mills, 





automobile factories, refineries, mines, 
furniture and woodworking plants and 
other industrials. Trim size, 8%x10%. 
Type page, 7144x10. Published Oct. 15. 
Forms close Aug. 15. Discounts, 10-0 
N.L.A.A. statement on request. Circula- 
tion, 1944-45 edition, 13,663; (gross), 14,- 
515. Metal industries, 3,711; fabricators, 
1,142; processing industries, 3,284; utilli- 
ties 2,718; others, 2,808. Rates—1l1 page, 
$375; % page, $300; 2/3 page, $275; % 
page, $225; % page, $125. 

For additional data see page 357. 
Manufacturers’ News, 624 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5 Published by Manufac- 
turers News, Inc. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 844x11%. Type page, 
7x10 Published 10th Forms close 25th. 


Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 10,- 

750 Rates 

Times 1 Page % Pag 4% Page 
l $195.00 $120. 0 $ 70.00 
6 175 00 110.00 60.00 
12 150.00 90.00 52.50 

Standard red, $35; bleed, 10% 

Manufacturers Record, Candler Bidg., 


Baltimore Published by Manufacturers 


Record Pub. Co. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8% x1! Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation, 9,125. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 45.00 

6 160.00 82.50 42.50 
12 150.00 80.00 41.25 


color, $35; 
additional data 


Standard 
a or 


bleed, 10%. 


page 2. 


See 


IND 
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Mechanical 
New York 18 
Society of Mechanical 


1907. 
fession 
E. and 
$6. Trim 


WAGE EARWERS AND WAGE EARWER PAY ROLL 











29 W. 39th St, 
Publishe "by The American 
Engineers. Est 


Serves mechanical engineering pro- 
including 
industry at 


membership of A.S.M 
large. Subscription 
size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x1 


Published 25th -Forms close 10th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 

18,050; (gross), 18,536. Rates— 

Times 1Page %Page \% Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $123.00 $ 67.00 $ 38.00 
3 217.00 119.00 65.00 37.00 
6 208.00 115.00 63.00 36.00 
9 199.00 110.00 60.00 32.00 
12 190.00 104.00 57.00 32.00 

Island Positions 
Tms. 2/3 Page 3/6 Page 1/3 Page 1/6 Page 














l $174.00 $144.00 $106.00 $ 58.00 
3 167.00 138.00 102.00 56.00 
6 160.00 132.00 97.00 54.00 
9 153.00 126.00 92.00 51.00 
12 146.00 120.00 88.00 48.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 20%. 

For additional data see insert betweer 
pages 346-347. 

CCA 
Mill ® Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Conover-Mas' 
Corp. Est. 1927. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x10. Bleed page and insert 
size, 8%x11% Published ist. Forms 
close 5th. N.I.A.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 30; 
217; (gross), 31,078. Plant operating 
men, 27,890; distributors and saleame! 
1,068; others, 929. Rates—1 page, $3! 
4 pages, $336; 6 pages, $320; 12 pages 
$300; 18 pages, $295; 24 pages, $+". 
12 2/3 pages, $210 per insertion; 121/: 
pages,$112 per insertion; 121/6 page 
$57 per insertion. : 
Standard (red), $50; standard (blue 
green, orange, yellow), $60; bleed, $4! 
New 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison 


Ave., 


York 17. Published by Magazines of Ir 
dustry, Ine. Est. 1941. Subscription 
$3.50. Trim size, 10x11%. Type Past 
9%x10. Published 15th. Forms rw 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. 
report on request. Circulation, 31 


(gross), 
Times 
1 
6 
12 


Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 


: Wie 


51,290. Rates— 


1 Page % Page % Page 
$600.00 $325.00 $175.0) 
550.00 300.00 163 
500.00 275.00 150. 

365. 
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Sworn),, 


% Page 
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y Page 
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THE MARKET DATA BOOK 








| For Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 


Publications 
: Edition 








Warn you see this emblem in 
a business publication's promotional 
copy in the advertising business papers, 
folders, etc.-you are being reminded that 
the publication has filed its more com- 
plete media data and factual story of its 
market, editorial services, markets sur- 


veys, etc., in 


this edition of 
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CCA 
New Equipment Digest, Fenton Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, O. Published by Equipment 
Digest Publishing Co Est. 1936. Trim 
size, 11%x16%. Type page, 10%x15 5/6 
Published 5th. Forms close 7th. N. I. A. A 
statement on request Agency discounts, 









15-2 Circulation, Mar., 1945, 40,161; 
(gross) 41,736. Management, 10,676; 
purchasing, 5,017; production, operation 


maintenance and engineering, 24,009; mis 


cellaneous, 507 Rates 
Times 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 
1 $156.00 $ 80.00 
6 150.00 76.00 
12 148.00 75.00 
24 units of 1/9 page, $74 per unit; 36 
units of 1/9 page, $73 per unit: 48 units 


of 1 
total 


9 page, $72 per unit. Rates based on 
numbebr of unit spaces (1/9 page) 
For additional data see 


wy 


page 338 



























Pacific Factory, 580 Market St., San 
Francisco 4 Published by Fellom Pub 
Co. Est. 1910. Trim size, 8%x114%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published list Forms close 
L5th Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, Feb 1945. 6,271; (gross), 6,750. 
Metal, 2,561; packing and canning, 1,301; 
mineral, 72 lumber, 543: others, 1,067 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
%1 $174.00 $ 98.00 $ 56.00 
6 148.00 85.00 47.00 
12 120.00 78.00 42.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 15% 
Personnel Digest, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 2. Published by Nat'l Assn. of Per- 
sonnel Directors Est 1944 Subscrip- 
tion, $3.50 Type page, 7x10 Publish- 
ed 15th. Forms close ist Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Circulation 6,500 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $150.00 $ 84.00 
6 237.00 142.00 79.00 
12 225.00 135.00 75.00 
Standard color, $45 
CCA ING 
Plant Purchasing Directory, 3233 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Published by 
Industrial Directories, Ine Est. 1940 


Trim size, 11x12. Type page, 10%x11. Pub- 


lished Oct. and Apr Forms close 15th 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culation, spring, 1945, 12,004; (gross). 
12,588. Rates—1l1 col. 1", $40; 1 col. 3" 
$60; 1 col. 5", $80; 2 cols, 2%", $80: 2 
cols, 3%", $105; 2 cols, 5", $130: 3 cols, 
2%", $105; 3 cols, 5", $180: 3 cols, 10", 
$320 


For additional data see page 361 








Production Bquipment, 328 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. Est. 1942. Controlled. 
Unit space, 34%x4%. Published ist. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
ulation. (Sworn) 37,123. Rates 

Times 1 Unit 
$75.00 


70.00 
@ 


67.50 

Purchasing, 295 E. 42nd St., New 
17 Published by Conover-Mast Co 
1915. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11% Type page, 7x10 Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th Agency discounts, 
15-0 Circulation, 8,978; (gross), 9,681. 
Purchasing agents, 7,458: companies and 
officials, 1,048; others, 575 Rates, based 
on total space used in any 12-months’ 
period—24 pages, $210: 18 pages, $215: 12 
pages, $220: 6 pages, $240: 4 pages, $246; 
less than 4 pages, $252 Standard red 
$35; standard blue, green, orange, yellow 
35: bleed, $25 

For additional data see page 351 
Screw Machine Enginee b 

(See Metra Propvctne anp WorRKING IN 
DUSTRIES. ) 


roan~ 


York 
Est 





Supervision, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Published by Supervision Publishing 
Co., Inc. Est. 1939 Subscription, $3.50. 
Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1944, 
(Sworn Statement), 34,236; (cross), 3,- 
857. Rates— 
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CmaaT i 
BY UNION STATUS PROVIDED 
MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS 
| 
| PERCENT JANUARY 1945 PERCENT 
100 " ~ 100 
Uy Ui, GZ 
| 90F Y Y Uy 490 
| Y YY 
| 80} b 60 
Yi Yj 
70} Y 470 
60} Y +60 
| 
| UY 
50} YY 450 
40+ 440 
30+ 430 
20} 420 
OF 410 
1?) 
ALL MANUFACTURING MINERAL CONSTRUCTION TRANSP., OTHER 
WORKERS EXTRACTION COMMUNICATION @ WORKERS 
1 PUBLIC UTILITIES 
KEY TO UNION STATUS 
} va CLOSED sHoP V/A MEMBERSHIP MAINTENANCE 
2%) UNION SHOP Esq PREFERENTIAL HIRING 
UNITED STATES OOPARTHERT OF LaAsOR V/ZZ2, RECOGNITION ONLY 
| SuREav OF .asOR statistics e 
Times 1 Page % Page ‘fs Page ment procurement offices and uying 
I $264.00 $165.00 118.75 agencies. Catalogs in Sweet's Files 
6 250.00 157.25 113.50 consist of multiples of four ages 
12 224.00 140.25 99.00 Typography and color printing 8 de- 
Standard color, $50. sired. Trim page size, 8%x1!1 in 
——— Charges include catalog design, such 
Surplus Record, 20 N. Wacker Drive, assistance as may be desired, print- 
Chicago 6. Est. 1924. Published by T. P. ing, filing, distribution and use of com 
Seanlan. Subscription, $2. Published fidential distribution lists. No _ agency 
ist. Forms close 15th. Trim size, 8x11. commission. No cash discount. For cat: 
Type page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 15-0. logs in Sweet's File for the Me anica! 
Circulation, 15,000. Rates Industries ,including one extra c Be 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page first and last pages, complete rvice 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.50 charges are as follows: 4-page catalog, 
6 110.00 62.50 37.50 $732; 8-page catalog, $1,137; 12-p - 
12 100.00 55.00 31.25 alog, $1,542; 16-page catalog, $1 nee 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. page catalog, $2,352; 24-page — 
For additional data see page 363 $2,757; 28-page catalog, $3,162; _ i 
tintin: sis ie mance 22» Alpe catalog, $3,567. Charges for other spec 
Sweet’s File for the Mechanical Indus- fications on request. Note: com! — 
tries, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, charges for catalogs distributed «/s0 - 
N. Y Compiled and distributed by other Sweet's Files and for two - 
Sweet's Catalog Service, division of F. catalogs in any number of files ('™ 
W. Dodge Corporation. Est. 1914. A Building, Engineering Constructio = 
bound file of manufacturers’ catalogs, er Plants, Design Engineering — 
used as a source of buying information facturing Industries and Chemi« Dats 
by thos in charge of plant operation and cess Industries sections in, Mark tfa- 
maintenance. Revised annually and lent Book.)* Branch offices in Boston. Pots 
to qualified offices for one year. Dis- lo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Clevelan Ave 
tribution (Sworn), 8,000 (forthcoming troit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia P 
file to be 9,000), to engineers, plant burgh and St. Louis. 5 
executives, purchasing officials, govern- For additional data see pages 341-34. 
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Serving the engineers and executives of manufacturers of instruments and 


*Varket Scope 

For 12 years The Instrument 
Maker has been the only mag- 
azine serving the engineers 
and executives of manufactur- 
ers of instruments and devices 
for measurement, inspection, 
testing and control, as well as 
manufacturers of timepieces, 
automatic devices, relays, elec- 
electronic 
valves, 


trical and compon- 
regulated 


cision devices, and dental, sur- 


ents, pre- 
gical and medical instruments; 
technical and 
surveying instruments. 


also scientific, 


e l-of Outlook 


There are many reasons 


Why the manufacture of in- 
struments and devices for 
measurement, inspection, test- 


ing d eontrol should in- 
crea This means that the 
instrument manufacturers will 
be on the lookout for new ma- 
teria and new machinery 
and her products to take 
Care of this increased post- 
war siness. 

ly recent issue of Bab- 
son’ isiness Service, we find 
the following: 


other precision devices. 


Instruments will be the next 
step beyond machines, accord- 
ing to investigators of recon- 


Tanks, 


jeeps, bulldozers, and rocket 


version opportunities. 


planes have transformed war- 
These 


imme- 


fare by mechanization. 
mechanisms, however, 
diately call for superior instru- 
ments: Gyro-pilots for aircraft 
and automatic prophets that 
plot the course of projectiles 
The re- 
that 


industry will step 


and enemy planes. 
search men _ forecast 
peacetime 


ahead 


mentation. 


into an era of instru- 
They foresee a 
brilliant future for industrial 
control instruments and equip- 
ment, both the devices already 


operating and those to come. 


(Reprinted with permission from 
Babson’s Business Service, Confiden- 

!' Barometer Letter, November 13, 
1944.) 


In addition to the increased 
use of instruments and controls 
in industry, we should find that 
the quantity of instruments 
and other precision devices 
used in research should in- 





crease. Practicaily every trade 


paper has had articles on the 
importance of research. In a 
issue of the Wall Street 
appeared a_ feature 
“Research Pools’ de- 


recent 
Journal 
article 
scribing the research facilities 
offered through 
research. Also 

Standard Oil Development Co. 
sponsored a forum on “Future 


cooperative 
recently the 


of Industrial Research” in 


commemoration of its silver 
anniversary. 

The 100th Anniversary Issue 
of the Scientific 
was devoted to 


American 
also wholly 
research, with nine articles on 


research in as many industries. 


® Job of the Instrument 
Maker Reader 


His title may be President, 
Chief Production 
Man, Design Engineer, or Pur- 


Engineer, 


chasing Agent. 

His function is to create 
new instruments and controls, 
or to improve present designs 
and the materials going into 


present designs to improve 














their operation, improvement 
of production methods, ete. 
During the war many substi- 
tutes were used and when 
materials again become avail- 
able many new materials will 
be considered. 


®Products Purchased 
In This Field 


Typical products purchased 


include: Abrasives, Agate 
products, alloys of all kinds, 
bearings, bellows, bimetallic 
metals, castings, charts and 
chart paper, clocks and clock 
movements, dials and name 
plates, coils, contacts, dial 


lights, diamond products, dia- 
phragms of various materials, 
fractional horsepower motors, 


glass parts, hardware — suit- 
able for instruments, ink, in 
strument assemblies, _instru- 


ment cases, instrument jewels, 
insulating materials, machines 
for working, mag- 
nets, mercury, mirrors, optical 
elements, pinions and pivots, 
plastic moldings, quartz, rare 
metals, rectifiers, relays, 
sistances, rubber parts, scales, 
screw machine products, sheet 
metals, springs, stampings, 
standard switches, ter- 
minals, transformers, tubing 
glass, metal, pointer and pre- 
cision, valves, fine wire. 


precision 


re- 


cells, 


@Kditorial Influence 


The Instrument Maker 
made an effort to 


has 
the 


assist 


engineers and executives of 
instrument manufacturers 
since 1933. 

The editorial content fur- 
nishes information and data 
not available elsewhere. All 
articles are concise, yet com- 


plete, and are edited to give 
maximum information in a 
minimum of space. New prod- 
ucts of interest to this field are 


The Instrument Maker is read by management and engineers of those firms accounting for over 90% o! 








covered. Other interesting 
features are: Manufacturers’ 
Literature; Current Literature; 
Government Agency An- 
nouncements and _ Industry 
News. 


®Reader Coverage 


The distribution of The In- 
strument Maker is controlled. 
Names are only added to the 
list upon receipt of request on 
company letterhead: 


{ pies I 
l Presidents, Vic« 
Presidents, Secretary, 
Treasurer 837 27.0 
2. Companies : es , 620 Ls. 
Chief Engineers Design 
Engineers, Consulting 
ind Development 
Engineers ; 04 12.9 
j Managers, General 
Managers 
Works Managers 
Production Manager 
Superintendents .. if2 11.8 
» Sales Managers 79 9.7 
6 Advertising Managers 380 9.7 
; (iwners 160 4.1 
8 Directors of Research 
Chief Chemists, Chemists 
Research Engineers 
Physicists, Metallurgists 140 3.6 
4 Chief Inspectors 
Inspectors : ‘ 109 1.2 
10. Purchasing Agents 3S 1.0 
11 Librarians . : “- 34 9 
12. Government 12 3 
13 Foremen ua 10 y4 
14 Advertising Agencies. 285 1.7 
4°70 Loo 
® Advertising 
The Instrument Maker car- 
ried 273 advertising pages in 


1944* a gain of 42% over 
1943. The number of Advertis- 
ers has increased steadily and 
consistently in line with the 
tremendous activity in the pro- 


duction of instruments and 
controls. 
®Special Issues 

The Instrument Maker has 


only one annual special issue, 
The Instrument Maker Guide, 
usually published** in Novem- 
ber of each year and including 
a Where-to-Buy Directory, 
and a list of manufacturers 
with their addresses. The In- 


*Since the beginning, The Instrument 
Maker has appeared bi-monthly 

**Next issue will appear in January, 
1946 


Instrument Industry’s annual volume. 


Maker Guide 


strument ‘On- 
tains a more complete classifi. 
cation of items used by instru- 


ment manufacturers than any 
other publication, catalogue or 
directory. It is the instrument 
maker’s bible for the location 
of sources of supply of thos 
highly specialized items that 
go to make up industria] 
scientific instruments. 


and 


THE 1946 INSTRUMENT 
MAKER GUIDE 


The 1946 Instrument 
Maker Guide is now in 
preparation. This Guide 
| will be used by buyers, 
who now emerge from the 
period of taking whatever 
was available and of us- 
ing substitutes. These 
buyers will henceforth b 
quality buyers. 

' The 1946 Instrument 

Maker Guide offers man- 
| ufacturers of materials 
and products, which have 


| been limited to use in 
| products going to the 
Armed Services, an op- 


portunity to catalogue the 
specifications, properties 
and characteristics of 
such new developments in 
a medium of recognized 
value. 





The Instrument Maker 
is published bi-monthly on the 
20th by the 


Instruments Publishing Co. 
1117 Wolfendale Stre« 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 

Richard Rimbach, Publisher & Editor 


District Offices and Managers 
Boston 14, James Condon 

St.. Telephone Lafayette 
Harold W. Has} 
615, 360 N Michican \ 
Andover 4299 
14, Gc F. Gold 

Bldg., Telephone 


Chicago 1, 


phone 
Cleveland 
eade! 
2261 
Cincinnati 2, Harold W. Has! is 
Bldg Telephone Main 42 
Los Angeles 13, M. D. Pugh 
54 Ss Spring St 
Tucker 7981 
New York 17, R. K Fart 
617, 17 East 12 «€6St 
Murray Hill 2-0821 
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Register of American Manufac- 


fhomas’ 
tures, 461 8th Ave., New York 1. Pub- 
shed by Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1905. 
single copy, $10. Trim size, 9x14. Type 
page, 74%x12%. Published Dec. Forms 
lose Sept. to Nov. 1 for 36th (1946) edi- 
tion. Agency discount, 10-0. Circulation, 
pec. 1944, 13,072; (gross), 13,297. Mfrs 
9,177; wholesalers, 819; U. S., 1,059; oth- 
ers, 2,017. Rates—1 col., 2%", $72.50; 1 
rol. 6 $110; 1 col. 10", $150; 2 cols, 
9%", $110; 2 cols. 5", $165; 2 cols. 7%", 
2990: 2 col 12%", $330; 3 col. 2%", $125; 3 
ols. 4", $170; 3 cols. 6", $230; 3 cols 
9 (full page), $425. 
For additional data see page 343 

—— 

CCA 
Western Industry, 503 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif Published by King 
Publications. Est. 1936. Trim size, &8%x 
114%. Type page, 7x10. Published 25th 
preceding. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. report on re- 
mest Circulation, Apr., 1945, 6,775; 
gross), 7,192. Metalworking, 2,958; food, 
1.052; chemical, 929; others, 1,756. Rates 
Less than 3 pages, $175; 3 pages, $155; 
pages, $140; 12 pages, $125 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 20% 
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National Safety News, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. Published by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Ine. Est. 1919 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
we, 7x10. Published 27th. Forms close 
ith Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
tion, 25,204; (gross), 26,250. Corpora- 
ons and partnerships, 1,302; presidents, 
ice-presidents, treasurers and _ secre- 
taries, 1.558; safety directors and inspec- 
rs, 7,360; technical executives, plant en- 
gineers, and dept. heads, 1,139: managers, 
1408; supts., 4,041; insurance engineers, 
engineers and inspectors, 2,045; others, 
316 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 

$180.00 $ 95.00 $ 63.33 
f 170.00 90.00 60.00 
12 160.00 85.00 60.00 
‘andard red, $50; bleed, 20% 

CCA 
—_—_ 

Occupational Hazards, 812 Huron Rd., 
‘leveland 15, O. Est. 1938. Trim size, 
4x7% Type size, 4%x6%. Published 
st. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
cunts, 06-2. Circulation, March, 1945, 
2514; (gross), 23,210. Administrative, 
403; operative, 11,158 safety, 3,240; 
others, 679 Rates 
imes 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
| $192.00 $105.00 $ 72.00 
6 176.00 99.00 66.00 
2 165.00 88.00 60.00 
lor, $27.50; bleed, $11. 





iafety Engineering, 75 Fulton St., New 
Published by Alfred M. Rest ©Co., 





Est. 1901. Subscription, $3. Trim 
ze, 9x] Type page, 7x10. Published 
h Forms close 1st. Agency discounts, 
‘ Circulation, 14,691. Rates 
imes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $165.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
7 148.00 81.00 50.00 
: 132.00 72.00 44.00 
olor, $7 bleed, 10%. 

ee — —_ —$—— 
CANADA 
fatadian Industrial Equipment MNews, 
Natl ee Que., Can. Published by 
een Bu Publications, Ltd. Est. 1940 
bag Tolle Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 
; lose a 2%. Published ist. Forms 
a Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
lation far., 1945, 14,456. Rates per 
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Agricultural Commodi- 
ties and Food (WFA) 


Consumer Goods (Treas) 


Small Vessels (WSA) 
Ships and Maritime 
Property (MC) 

Capital and Producers’ 
Goods, Exclusive of 
Aircraft (RFC) 
Foreign Surpluses 
(FEA only) 

Public Buildings (FWA) 


Aircraft and Related 
Equipment (RFC) 


Housing (NHA) 


All Closses of Surplus 





PROPORTION OF SURPLUS DISPOSED OF 


Much of the declared surplus of food ond consumer goods has been 
sold, but most of the other surpluses are still largely in inventory. 


Disposed of ME] Left in inventory 





PERCENT 
40 60 80 








insertion, standard unit 3%4%x4% inches, 1 
time, $50: 6 times, $45; 12 times, $40. 
For addtiional data see page 348. 


Industrial Canada, 67 Yonge St., Toronto. 


Est. 1900. Subscription, $4. Official paper, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Ass’n.,_ Inc. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 


Published Ist. 
discounts, 15-2 


Forms close 15th. Agency 
Circulation, March, 1944, 





6,091. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 27.08 21.00 
12 65.00 35 18.50 
Standard color, (red), $30; “bleed, 25%. 
Industrial Equipment Handbook, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by Nat’l Business 
Publications, Ltd. Trim size, 4%4x7\%. 
Published February. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 3,000. Rates—1-3 pages, 
$60; 4-7 pages, $55; 8 or more pages, $50. 


Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Manufacturing and Industrial Eugineer- 
ing, 73 Richmond West, Toronto. Pub- 
lished by Consolidated Press Ltd. Est. 
1923. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ist. 
Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Circulation, June, 1943, 4,199. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 

$ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

6 75.00 42.50 22.50 

12 65.00 37.50 21.25 
Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 






—Surplus Property Corp. in mid-1946. 


New Equipment News, 1253 McGill Col- 
lege Ave., Montreal, Que., Can. Published 
by Canadian Engineering Publications, 
Ltd. Est. 1940. Trim size, 11%x14%. 
Type page, 10% x14. Published 20th. 
Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 


Circulation, Sept., 1944, 9,394 Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 70.00 
4 30.00 60.00 
12 25.00 50.00 
Plant Administration, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co Est. 1942. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 


page, 7x10. Pubilshed 20th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


Mar., 1945, 3,901. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.09 $ 30.00 
6 85.00 48.00 26.50 
12 75.00 45.00 24.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, , 10%. 


Shop, the National Newspaper of Used 
Equipment, Gardenvale, ue. Pubilshed 
by Nat’l Bus. Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1942. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 9%x11%. Type page, 
814x111. Published 10th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 
1945, 6433. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 54.00 $ 31.00 
6 80.00 48.00 27.00 
12 75.00 45.00 25.00 








(See also Boating) 


The American marine industry en- 
tered the post-war period with more 
than one million deadweight tons of 
large merchant ships under construc- 
tion for private operators. This vol- 
ume of shipbuilding for private account 
exceeded the total amount of new con- 
struction in any normal peacetime year, 
and placed the shipbuilding industry 
at a higher level of activity at the 
beginning of the peacetime era than 
ever before except in times of emer- 
gency. 

For the full year 1945, shipbuilding 
production, including the war pro- 
gram, was scheduled to exceed 12,000- 
000 deadweight tons. During the first 
six months of the year, American ship- 
yards completed 674 large merchant 
vessels of 6,825,106 deadweight tons. 
The horsepower of propulsion machin- 
ery installed in these vessels totaled 
3,917,960, which included 164,900 horse- 
power of internal combustion engines. 

This production brought the total 
shipbuilding completed in American 
shipyards through the war years 1939 
up to July 1, 1945, to 4,709 vessels of 
51,496,746 deadweight tons, an achieve- 
ment unprecedented in shipbuilding his- 
tory. This was more than one-half 
of the number of vessels and two-thirds 
of the gross and deadweight tonnage of 
merchant ships which existed through- 
out the world in 1939. The number and 
types of vessels included are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

On July 1, 1945, about 617 large mer- 
chant vessels of more than 5,775,000 
deadweight tons remained to be com 
pleted for the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion and other interests, plus more than 
550 small vessels. Following the cut- 
backs in August, immediately after the 
surrender of Japan, contracts remained 
for the construction of 434 merchant 
ships. These outstanding contracts, 
covering virtually all types of vessels 
from small coastal freighters to giant 
P-2 passenger ships, constitute the re- 
mainder of the war construction pro- 
gram, a part of which will carry over 
into 1946. According to a statement of 
the U. S. Maritime Commission in Au- 
gust, 1945, decision regarding the com- 
pletion of all these contracts was being 
held in abeyance pending a hull-by-hull 
inventory. Ships in advanced stages of 
construction are to be carried to com- 
pletion. 

New, modern merchant vessels avail- 
able for the American merchant marine 
at the beginning of 1946 from the U. S. 
Maritime Commission fleet include 1,838 
vessels of about 18,000,000 deadweight 
tons. Many of these have seen hard 
service during the war and will re- 
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quire extensive reconditioning. This 
fleet includes the following vessels: 156 
C-1 type; 288 C-2 type; 133 C-3 type; 
84 C-4 type; 456 Victory type; 24 P-2 
passenger and cargo; 56 special type; 
and 641 tankers. Liberty ships are not 
included in this group, nor are 296 
vessels assigned for military use. 


Naval Construction 


In the five years July 1, 1940, to July 
1, 1945, the strength of the United 
States Navy in combatant ships in- 
creased from 383 vessels totaling 1,313,- 
390 tons to more than 1,300 vessels 
aggregating 4,433,418 tons. In the same 
period, the on-hand strength of the 
Navy in auxiliary vessels, mine craft, 
landing craft, patrol craft and district 
craft increased from 554,308 tons to 
approximately 9,000,000 tons. Eight 
Navy yards and 28 private shipyards 
delivered 1,322 fighting ships in the 
five-year period 1940-1945. On July 19, 
1945, seven of the Navy yards and 19 
of the private yards were engaged in 
completing 223 combatant ships. Con- 
tract cancellations on August 11, 1945, 
left 167 combatant ships to be com- 
pleted. 

The post-war Navy will be the larg- 
est in peacetime history and will require 
a substantially larger volume of work 
in maintenance, repair and replacement 
than ever before, except during times 
of war emergency. 

Early in September, 1945, the chair- 
men of the Senate and House Naval 
Affairs Committees, Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts and Representative Vin- 
son of Georgia, respectively, proposed 
a peacetime Navy consisting of 1,079 
combatant ships, involving only a 
slight reduction from the existing fleet 
of peak war strength. Of the 1,079 
vessels, about one-third would be kept 
fully manned, ready for any emergency. 
Another third would be organized into 
a reserve fleet, partly manned. The 
final third would be decommissioned 
and kept available for recommissioning 
when and if needed. The proposal also 
called for the maintenance of sufficient 
aircraft, auxiliary vessels, mine vessels, 
patrol vessels, landing craft, district 
craft and dry docks to support the fleet. 


Future Shipbuilding 


Emphasis in shipbuilding during the 
immediate post-war years will shift 
to special types of ships for peacetime 
services. In addition to the 1,000,000 
tons of ships building at the conclu- 
sion of the war, contracts were pending 
and designs were being developed for 
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special types of vessels, particularly 
large combination passenger and cargo 
liners and special purpose tankers. The 
American merchant marine has beep 
practically stripped of its passenger 
fleet to meet military demands ani 
many of these vessels were lost during 
the war. The need for merchant ves. 
sels of this class is immediate, since no 
passenger ships were constructed dur. 
ing the war. Building the passenger 
fleet will be a major program in itself 

Passenger ships in the peacetime 
program will range from 650 to 9% 
feet in length, with speeds from 2% 
to 29 knots and with accommodations 
for from 500 to 1200 passengers. 

Coastal and other domestic “pro. 
tected” trades will require new ships 
It is logical to assume that these routes 
will employ practically the same nun. 
ber and types of vessels which oper- 
ated before the war. This fleet was 
greater than the entire merchant ma- 
rine of some maritime nations. It will 
of necessity be composed of many new 
and modern vessels, according to an 
analysis by Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review entitled “The Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine,” part 2, pub 
lished in June, 1945. Practically the 
entire pre-war domestic fleet was ac- 
tively engaged in the war effort. Many 
of these vessels were sunk while others 
were rebuilt as hospital ships, troop 
transports and other special types. The 
few vessels to be returned to domestic 
operators will be greatly over-age. The 
United States Maritime Commission 
has indicated that it is against “post- 
war re-establishment of our coastwise 
and intercoastal merchant marine with 
old vessels.” New vessels will have t 
be obtained, either by altering vessels 
now in existence or by constructing 
ships designed especially to fit specific 
trade requirements. 

The 1945-1946 shipbuilding progra™ 
includes a number of vessels under co? 
struction for foreign interests. The 
Lloyd Brasileiro, Rio de Janeiro, Braz 
in July, 1945, awarded a contract to 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation 
Birmingham, Ala., for the construction 
of 14 geared-turbine cargo ships © 
7,500 deadweight tons each to cos 
$37,310,000. Earlier in the year, th 
Netherlands Government placed orders 
in this country for 10 cargo ships “ 
the C-3 type, for 20 Diesel-powert 
180-ft. steel cargo boats and for 2! 
smaller Diesel-powered craft. 





New Merchant Marine 











































The United States enters the post: 
war era as the foremost maritime 
tion of the world. Expansion and mo 
ernization of the merchant marine be 
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Taute 1.—Type anp TONNAGE OF MERCHANT VESSELS COMPLETED BY AMERICAN SHIPYARDS FOR THE MARITIME COMMISSION AND 
Private Interests—1939 to Jury 1, 1945—SeLr-Prorercep, Steer, 2000 Gross Tons anp OVER 


Type 
Liberty —Cargo—EC2-S-Cl ' 
Liberty—Aircraft Transpt.—ZEC2-S-C5 
Liberty —Collier—EC2-S-AW1 mee 
Liberty —Tank Carrier—ZEC2-S-C2 
British Emergency Cargo Ship 
Cl-M-AV1 Cargo 
RI-M-AV3 Refrigerated Cargo 
Cl-A Cargo, Diesel Drive 
Cl-A Cargo, Turbine Drive 
C1-B Cargo, Djesel Drive 
C1-B Cargo, Turbine Drive 
(2 Cargo, ‘Diesel Drive 
(2 Cargo, Turbine Drive 
(2 Cargo—Refrig—R2-S-BV1 
(3 Cargo, Diesel Drive 
C3 Cargo/Transport, Turbine - Drive. . 
C4 Cargo 
C4 Transport 
Cargo, Waterman Type 
Cargo, Export Type .. 
Cargo, Seas Shipping Co. Type 
Cargo—Refrig.—United Fruit Co. 
Cargo, Private Interests 


Cargo, Coastal, Private Interests ~ 


Ore Carriers, Great Lakes 

Cargo, Victory Type, VC2-S-AP2 

Cargo, Victory Type, VC2-S-AP3 
Cargo-Transport, Victory, VC2-S-AP5 
Passenger—S. S. <imerica 


Passenger—Cargo—Panama R. R. Type 2a 


Passenger —Cargo— Mississippi 
Passenger —Cargo—C2-S1-Al 
Passenger—Cargo C3, Diesel Drive 
Passenger—Cargo, C3, Turbine Drive 
lransport—C1-S-AY1 . 
Transport—P1-S2-L2 
lransport—C3-S1-A3 

lransport—P2, Turbine Drive 
lransport—P2, Turbo-Elec. Drive 
lransport-—S4-SE2-BD1 
ransport-Cargo—S4-SE2-BEl1 
Tanker, Twin Screw—T3-S2-Al 
Tanker, T2-SE-A1 

Tanker, T2-SE-A2 

fanker, T3-S-Al 

Tanker, Socony-Vacuum Type 
Tanker, T3-S-BF1 

Tanker, T3-S-BZ1 

Tanker, T3-M-AZ1 

fanker, Liberty Type—Z-ET1-S-C3 
Tanker, Private Interests 

Tanker, Private Interests 

Tanker, Private Interests 

Tanker, Private Interests, Shallow Draft 
Tanker, Private Interests, Coastal 


Totals 


Compiled by American Bureau of Shipping. 


a 














Horse- 
power Horse- Horse- 
Gross Deadweight Total Horsepower turbo- power power 
Number tons tons horsepower turbine electric reciprocating Diesel 
2,580 18,544,475 27,417,605 6,450,000 6,450,000 
20 143,520 193,280 50,000 50,000 
12 79,716 132,300 30,000 30,000 
8 57,408 79,140 20,000 20,000 
60 430,440 633,600 150,000 150,000 
119 452,814 593,611 202,300 hoes 202,300 
17 64,618 2,879 28,900 28,900 
46 246,377 334,382 190,900 190,900 
19 97,197 140,209 83,600 ere 
10 67,664 90,410 41,350 41,350 
85 571,808 765,823 374,000 374,000 a 
22 150,176 . 198,606 146,528 , 146,528 
217 ~=—-: 1,597,267 2,055,609 1,432,200 1,432,200 : 
5 30,885 37,635 33,000 AER 
4 31,544 47,900 35,600 35,600 
99 805,032 1,195,406 es acess ebwens 
3 33,060 40,2 29,7 SE? <thecs * eeatau “netics 
43 493,389 328,395  . <=  _—- Se ee 
24 147,960 258,792 PC kicdwe:  abaines 
22 152,138 188,504 a ee 
6 42,606 60,237 42,000 «kk dkas. ~ohones 
3 21,222 18,444 39,600 ME) éictsw © ahweaa 
7 53,474 $2,230 61,600 RE: = sidens, “anaes 
at I 2,323 4,000 1,300 a. cevavg heel 1,300 
21 194,588 334,180 62,000 22,000 40,000. 
197 1,498,552 2,101,236 i ) B? ° Sees 
124 943,468 1,322,527 a 6 Ol Ce 
113 859,461 1,097,624 1,056,550 1,056,550 
1 26,454 14,331 37,400 ree ae 
3 30,063 20,436 30,000 30,000 
6 47,859 48,427 51,600 51,600 
- 3 2,461 19,500 28,050 ME oveeese, eeands 
4 37,040 39,788 ee ee (tS ,. 35,000 
14 148,643 121,151 130,900 Meee re ; 
13 92,040 33,060 57,200 Bee rer 
2 17,400 4,298 17,600 of ieee 
2 19,771 14,400 18,700 18,700 ae Whwi’ 
Il 195,979 108,742 205,700 205,700 wie abe Reo 
6 99,284 59,376 123,000 123,000 =... 
32 192,000 96,000 211,200 Yi eee 
28 169,652 77,700 184,800 184,800 ...... 
26 306,056 475,622 395,200 395,200 Or ae Toe 
438 4,514,721 7,239,145 3,171,120 3,171,120 
es 40 23,148 656,056 400,000 400,000 ...... 
19 190,616 309,859 146,300 146,300 ; 
11 110,987 176,578 dh 6“. ees rere 
3 33,048 54,960 28,050 ee 
3 42,656 70,332 40,200 a sseors, whan 
1 11,401 17,575 7,500 oe 7,500 
62 447,790 655,112 155,000 155,000 
65 622,755 992,798 ——s ss ree eee ee ve 
ll 112,268 180,679 66,800 66,800 
7 75,165 123,249 42,210 42,210 
10 34,010 59,262 Awe. <P ees 20,000 
| 2,345 3,450 1,440 1,440 
4,709 35,838,764 51,496,746 20,903,948 9,099,090 4,132,330 6,915,000 757.618 
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gan even before the war, under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The 
current national policy established by 
this act calls for the maintenance of 
‘strong post-war merchant fleet. 
; During the war Vice Admiral Emory 
Ss. Land, U.S.N. (Retired) proposed 
* peacetime merchant fleet for this 
‘ountry of from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
tead-weight tons. On January 1, 1940, 
“Ne United States had an oceangoing 
merchant fleet of 1,296 vessels, total- 
= 11,105,000 deadweight tons, of 
ow 1,057 ships or 81 per cent op- 
ted at speeds of 12 knots or less. 
© average age of this prewar fleet 
19 years, 


In the post-war period, the privately 
owned American merchant marine will 
be composed of practically all new ves- 
sels. More than 800 merchant ships 
of the American pre-war fleet totaling 
about 3,500,000 gross tons were lost 
during the war by enemy action and 
most of the few old vessels which will 
be returned to private owners have 
outlived their usefulness due to age 
or extraordinary wear and tear in war 
service. 

The competition that will develop 
from other maritime nations and from 
air transportation makes it essential 
that the American merchant marine be 
composed entirely of modern, econom- 
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ically operated, competitive types of 
vessels, 

The nucleus of the post-war Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine is now being 
formed. A number of shipping com- 
panies, which have built up a large tax 
exempt ship construction fund in re- 
cent years, are making commitments 
for new vessels. As the war ended, 
there seemed to be little disposition 
on the part of ship owners to purchase 
vessels built during the war which had 
seen active service, but rather to turn 
to newly completed vessels or vessels 
of their own special designs. 

In June, 1945, it was reported that 
Ameriean ship owners had set aside 
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Annual Contruction of Steel Merchant Vessels Over 2,000 Gross Tons 
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approximately $225,000,000 in capital 
and special reserve funds for the con- 
struction of new ships to replace war 
losses and obsolete tonnage. 


Preliminary reports of the United 
States Maritime Commission’s post- 
war planning committee’s sub-commit- 
tee on trade routes indicated that 30 
American foreign trade routes are 
deemed essential and eligible for op- 
erating-differential subsidy. To serv- 
ice these routes alone, it is estimated 
that from 416 to 484 ships of from 
4,500,000 to over 5,000,000 deadweight 
tons will be required. 

Late in August, 1945, Frank J. Tay- 
lor, president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, which repre- 


sents 67 American ship operators, 
predicted that the nation’s great mari- 
time industry would continue at top 
speed for at least two years in order 
to bring home troops from overseas, 
supply the armies in occupied coun- 
tries, transport cargoes for the United 
Nations rehabilitation program, and to 
import materials needed in this 
country. 


Fleet Statistics 


The post-war goal set for American 
shipping is the handling of 50 per cent 
of the country’s foreign commerce in 
American ships. In 1939, the last nor- 
mal trade year before the war, the 
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volume of cargo moved in United States 
foreign trade amounted to 92,440,00 
tons. Of this, only 22 per cent we 
carried in American flag vessels. 
The number of American dry-carg? 
vessels employed in American forelg? 
trade in 1938, exclusive of the Great 
Lakes fleet, totaled 289 of 369,459 ft 
deadweight tons. In the san period, 
1,836 foreign-flag ships of 14,902,008 N. y. 
deadweight tons were so engaged. In 
other words, the foreign s dead- 
weight tonnage hauling American 1 
ports and exports was over six ume § 
that of the American flag tonnage Ss!” 
ilarly employed. 
American flag tankers en; 
the American export and im} 
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SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP 
REPAIR COMPANIES 


Q Companies, Presidents, Vice- 
Pres Secs., Treas., Gen. 
Eh, sactisdecacgnbecéaeer 1,834 
Y) Purchasing Agents. 430 
0) Works Manager and Cuge 
C ntendents .. 
Chief Engineers . . . 259 
0 Naval Architects, Marine 
0 be Engineers and Chief Drafts- 
men 
Other Shiy yard Employees 
+ Dept’l. upts., Foremen 





and Others in charge of key 
0 = operations of ship construc- 
tion and repairs) . 
ey SHIP OPERATING 
0 — COMPANIES 





iD Companies, Presidents, Vice- 
Pres., Secs., Treas., Gen. 
3 Mers ae FS 
Purchasing Agents , ° 260 
0 Marine Supts., Port Captains, 
me) Port Engineers and Port 
Stewards 
@ Other Ship Operating ‘Com- 
Q) pany Employees (Dept’l. 
) Mers., Supts., and Mainten- 
ance Men; Gen. Traffic 
O Mers.. Gen. Freight, Traffic 
0) and Passenger Agents; 
Naval Architects and others 
in charge of quem and 
maintenance) . 388 
) Vessel Captains and Chief 
Engineers ... ...1,222 4,124 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Naval Architects and Ma- 
)() rine Engineers ceeeeeces  ——— 107 
GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS 
U. S&S. Army, Navy, Nav 
10 Yards, Coast Guard, Ma 
time Commission and Mari- 
time Commission Resident 
Engineers and Miscellaneous 590 
0 GRAND TOTAL ... 10.016 


The above figures are from our CCA 
0 statement of June, 1945. Marine Equip- 

ment’s circulation is audited every six 
months. Current statement will be sent 
promptly on request. 
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The Equipment and Materials NEWSPAPER of the Marine Industry 


Ylow that you have 

a li we” ° 

In the highly competitive days now developing, a regular, re- 
iable source of product information is an even greater need of 
the marine industries than it was during wartime. Ships must 


now be built, maintained and operated at the lowest possible 


cost and the highest possible efficiency. 


Logically, it follows that manufacturers of marine equipment 
and materials are immediately faced with the necessity for ag- 
gressive, competitive selling to take and hold their marine 


markets. 


Where could your marine advertising be done more effec- 
tively than in a publication devoted exclusively to your own 


number one selling job—product information? 


Where could you reach a greater number of your customers 
and prospects in the marine industries than in a publication 
with penetration of its circulation down to the men who 


actually originate most equipment and materials orders? 


Advertising in Marine Equipment is advertising with its sleeves 
rolled up for action! Get the maximum selling job out of your 
1946 marine advertising appropriation by putting Marine Equip 


ment at the top of your list. 


Write Us Today or Call Our Nearest 
Representative for Complete Information 


MONTHLY BY MORE THAN 10,000 SHIPBUILDERS AND SHIP OPERATORS 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1937 Daily News Building Chicago 6, Illinois 
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in 1938 totaled 77 vessels of 931,099 
deadweight tons, compared to 588 for- 
eign flag vessels so employed aggre- 
gating 6,715,958 deadweight tons. How- 
ever, at that time, American oil in- 
terests operated several hundred tank- 
ers under foreign flags. 

A large proportion of the American 
Merchant Marine is engaged normally 
in the domestic or “protected” trades. 
In June, 1939, there were 468 dry cargo 
and combination passenger and cargo 
vessels so engaged, aggregating 3,156,- 
298 deadweight tons of vessels of 1,000 
tons or more each. In addition, 304 
American flag tankers representing 
3,343,080 deadweight tons were oper- 
ating in the domestic trade and 30 of 
340,000 deadweight tons were laid up. 
The table below summarizes the dry 
cargo and passenger fleets engaged 
in the four classes of domestic trades, 
exclusive of Great Lakes vessels, in 
September, 1939: 


No. of Ships 


Operated 
Intercoastal trade 154 
Atlantic coastal trade 158 


50 
131 


Pacific coastal trade 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Hawaiian trades 


Grand Totals............. 4193 
In September, 1939, American mer- 
chant vessel operators on the Great 
Lakes had a fleet of 421 vessels ag- 
gregating 3,418,014 deadweight tons. 
Of this total, 363 vessels totaling 
3,181,070 deadweight tons were bulk 
carriers, 30 ships of 150,490 tons were 
cargo vessels, 17 totaling 23,125 tons 
were passenger ships and 11 were 
tankers aggregating 63,329 tons. 

The tanker fleet owned by the United 
States Government and private inter- 
ests in 1945 totaled some 950 vessels 
of 13,784,800 deadweight tons. This 
fleet was 1% times greater in number 
and two times greater in tonnage than 
the tank ships of the rest of the world 
put together. Of this fleet, 690 tank- 
ers have been constructed in the past 
five years at a cost to private interests 
and the government of $1,384,000,000. 
In September, 1939, 365 tankers total- 
ing 4,217,549 deadweight tons were op- 
erated under the American flag. 


Trends 


Trends in shipbuilding are toward 
construction of ships of special design, 
and to adaptation of standard types of 
ships to meet the special needs of 
trade routes. Mass production of ves- 
sels of the Liberty or Victory type does 
not figure in post-war construction. 

The average size and capacity of 
ships has risen, and the trend toward 
increased speeds for cargo vessels con- 
tinues. Modern machinery has been 
adopted with boiler pressures as high 
as 1,535 pounds and 750 degrees F. 
total temperature. 

A notable step is the development of 
the gas turbine. While this new type of 
power is still generally considered in 
the experimental stage, it has been 
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the subject of much investigation and 
will probably soon be put into practical 
application. 

The reversible propeller and the 
Bowes drive, which is an electric cou- 
ple, are other new developments. Weld- 
ing in ship construction has made note- 
worthy progress. Navigation equipment 
has seen tremendous advances, and 
this is only the beginning. 

In recent years lightweight materials 
have been studied and put to consider- 
able use in ship construction. Fairly 
large structures such as boats, boat 
davits, pilot houses and other small 
deck houses have been built of alumi- 
num. 

The importance of continuous prog- 
ress in ship construction techniques 
and ship equipment was emphasized 
by Almon E. Roth, President of the 
National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., who said, “The United States 
cannot lag behind in technological ad- 





Total Gross Total Total Passenger 
Tons D. W. Tons Capacity 
882,737 1,422,331 713 
685,303 930,608 6,381 
160,322 233,331 1,307 
627,286 846.495 7,726 

2,355,648 3,432,765 16,127 


vances and hope to compete against 
more modern and efficient foreign ves- 
sels. Our best vessels of today will be 
competitively obsolete in a_ relatively 
few years.” 


Shipbuilding Facilities 

The tremendous expansion of the 
shipbuilding and ship repair industry 
in the United States during the war 
is evidenced by the increase in ship- 
yard employment from 94,600 in 1938 
to a peak of 1,721,500 in July, 1943. 


A year later this employment had 
dropped to 1,561,200. 
By 1944, the facilities existing in 


1939 for building ships 300 feet long 
or longer had been increased 312 times. 
This expansion included some entirely 
new facilities as well as additions to 
those already in existence. 


In 1939 there were in operation or in 
such condition that they promptly 
could be put in operation about 113 
building ways capable of building sea- 
going vessels of 300 feet or more in 
length. These were located in 32 ship- 
yards. At the end of 1944, according 
to a statement by H. Gerrish Smith, 
President of the Shipbuilders Council 
of America, these facilities had ex- 
panded to approximately 520 building 
ways in 71 yards as shown in the table 
below: 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING WAYS (300 FEET LONG AND OVER) 

939 1944 » 

No. of yards No. of ways No. of yards . 
East Coast 14 68 24 = 
Gulf Coast +. 10 11 3 
West Coast 8 18 24 ro 
Total (8 Regions) 26 96 59 = 
Great Lakes 6 17 12 “4 
Total (4 Regions) 32 113 71 520 
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In addition to this expansion, a con. 
siderable number of building ways 
were added on the Great Rivers, mostly 
for construction of naval vessels. 

Peacetime shipbuilding and ship re. 
pair work will not require all of the 
existing facilties. The less efficient 
wartime yards will be liquidated or 
dismantled. The size of the post-war 
shipbuilding industry will be influenced 
by two factors (1) the actual volume 
of work available and (2) extra facil. 
ities to be kept ready for emergency 
use, to make certain that the industry 
can expand quickly in any future crisis 

Shipbuilding is a highly specialized 
operation. A ship is a complex ma- 
chine, and in peacetime a_ shipyard 
seldom has under construction two iden. 
tical vessels at the same time. Practi. 
cally every industry in every state ir 
the Union benefits directly or indirectly 
from the production of materials and 
equipment that go into the building of 
a ship. 

The private shipbuilding industry 
builds and repairs merchant vessels 
of all types; it builds a portion of the 
naval vessels authorized by Congress 
The private industry generally builds 
and repairs most of the vessels for 
other government departments. Naval 
construction is carried on by Navy 
yards as well as by private yards. On 
the basis of employment, it is estimated 
that approximately 80 per cent of the 
huge war naval construction has been 
done by the private shipbuilders. 

A permanent peacetime shipbuilding 
industry has been visualized involving 
an average permanent force of 150,00 
men, including those operating in pr- 
vate shipbuilding and ship repairing 
yards and in the production of marine 
equipment for the building and repair 
ing of ships. It has been estimated that 
the maintenance of a merchant fleet of 
from 15 to 20 million tons in modem 
condition would require upwards 
750,000 deadweight tons of merchan! 
shipbuilding annually. This is exclv- 
sive of essential naval ship replace 
ments and the building of innumerable 
small craft essential to commercial 
operations in all parts of the country 


Reconditioning and Repair 


Vessels that have been subjected 
hard war service with a minimum © 
maintenance and repair will! requir 
major reconditioning. Peacetime ope! 
ating requirements call for high mal 
tenance standards. During the Wa 
ships were given the minimum of & 
tention in order to insure maximu® 
time in active service and a_ backlog 
of necessary work has accumulate 
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The TRADE GROUP 
of BILLION DOLLAR 
COVERAGE...... 
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THE WORK BOAT is the only national publication covering 
towboats and the commerce of the Waterways of America. 
It serves a multi-million dollar field that cannot be covered 
in any other single journal. 





The WORK BOAT and 
the WATERWAYS Market 


When you think of the number and size of the 
firms on America's inland waterways, you cannot 
help but realize a market of incalculable worth. 
Think of the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Mohawk, 
the Hudson, the Red, the Tennessee, the Great 
Lakes, and the other great rivers. Think of their 
enormous commerce, and the buying power of 
the firms in these basins, and you get some idea 
of the value and scope of the WORK BOAT. 
It has coverage. it has acceptance. It is the 
outstanding leader. 





SOUTHERN FISHERMAN, 
monthly publication and ‘Bible’ 
of Seafood Production, packing, 
merchandising and transport of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast. 


















Then think of the innumerable commodities used 
by the buyers in these great areas—of the en- 
gines, rigging, towboats, barges, steel, oil, lum- 


ber and other supplies. Think of these things S35: SOUTHERN MARINE REVIEW 
and then bear in mind that millions of dollars wok pane A = oeebeitnee 
worth of these goods and equipment are sorely iif shipping and coastal commerce on 


needed now . . . let good judgment urge some Ge Some Attentic snd Gull Const. 


WORK BOAT advertising, and let this advertising 
help you get your share of this great market. 


Rate cards and all particulars on request. A 7} es 
WORK BOAT office is near to advise you. [ss 


r. De se ublations ¥ 







SOUTHERN LAUNDRY AND 
CLEANER, the monthly, highly 
personalized publication, going to 
all of the laundries and dry clean- 
ers in the nineteen southern states. 























344 CAMP ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

NEW YORK: CHICAGO: pleasure best  puslicatton, "covers 
New Yo 18, Move Ma tne eiantle winter and some 
Phone: Wis. 7-7976 . Phone: HAR. 0513 taken Bary and ‘Bayou af the 

| W. 6. O'Brien, Gerald P. Smith, aisles al 
Mgr Moar. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION , SHIP DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 








Repair of vessels during the war taxed 
the capacity of the industry. During 
1944 the ship repair industry repaired 
over 23,000 vessels including those of 
1,000 gross tons or over, in every glas- 
sification. 

A large proportion of the merchant 
vessels built during the war were turned 
over to the Army and Navy for mili- 
tary use. These vessels will require 
major reconversion work if they are 
to be used in peacetime operations. 

Ship conversion, ship maintenance and 
ship repair are likely to figure prom- 
inently in post-war marine activity. The 
extent of this work will depend on the 
magnitude of ship operations during 
the next few years of transition when 
military occupation, lack of ships among 
many pre-war maritime nations, and 
vast rehabilitation needs the world over 
will make special demands on the 
American Merchant Marine. 

The repair and reconditioning of 
Great Lakes vessels represents a major 
activity because these vessels operate 
but seven or eight months a year and 
assurance of continuous efficient serv- 
ice is obtained by repair and recondi- 
tioning during the winter months. 
Freight operations on the Great Lakes 
during the 1944 season reached the all- 
time peak of 184,155,384 net tons for 
the five most important commodities. 
The tonnage represented an increase 
of more than 8,000,000 tons over the 
1943 figure, more than 1,250,000 tons 
over the previous record year of 1942 
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and compares with 138,500,000 tons in 
1929, the largest peacetime year. 

To operate and maintain the large 
merchant and naval fleets also involves 
large expenditures. Consumable stores 
and equipment must constantly be re- 
plenished throughout the life of the 
ships. 


1944 Operations 


Because of necessary wartime re- 
strictions, detailed construction statis- 
tics regarding Army, Navy and Coast 
Guard vessels were not made available 
for 1944. The American shipbuilding 
industry in 1944 produced 1,677 mer- 
chant ships of 16,348,446 deadweight 
tons—marking the second highest year 
on record for merchant ship construc- 
tion. The tonnage completed compared 
with 1,896 ships totaling 19,238,626 
deadweight tons produced in 1943 and 
with 746 merchant vessels of 8,089,732 
deadweight tons completed in 1942. 


According to Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review the 1,677 mer- 
chant ships built in 1944 included 720 
Liberty ships, 215 C-type ships, 235 
tankers, 104 Victory ships (exclusive of 
those converted to military purposes), 
233 special type vessels and 170 vessels 
of other types. These major vessels are 
exclusive of the thousands of smaller 
vessels built in all parts of the country. 
It is significant that 580 of the ships 
built in 1944 were constructed for mili- 
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tary use or turned over to military 
account. 

Expenditures and obligations of the 
Maritime Commission on ship construc- 
tion and shipways from the time of its 
inception to December 1, 1944, were 
in excess of $14,500,000,000. About 
4,400 large vessels and 1,200 small craft 
had been built, including 1,228 vessels 
contracted for but not completed as 
of Dec. 1, 1944. The cost of shipways 
and other facilities was $588,223,000. 

Production of naval vessels in 194 
set a new record. A total of 39,971 ves 
sels of all types were constructed, ag 
gregating 5,457,490 displacement tons. 
Among the fighting ships completed m 
1944 were two battleships, 15 cruisefs, 
8 aircraft carriers, 37 carrier escorts, 84 
destroyers, 197 destroyer-escorts, 7 
submarines and 39,551 other vessels, 
including patrol and mine craft auxil 
iaries, landing craft and district craft 


U. S. Maritime Commission 


The Maritime Commission a whole, 


under its Chairman, Vice Admiral Em- 
ory S. Land, U.S.N. (Retired), who 8 
also Administrator of the W Ship- 
ping Administration, is responsible for 
the shipbuilding program in ‘nancial 
legal and other respects, as well a8 2 
design and construction. Im ediately 
responsible for the program, howevel 
is Vice Admiral Howard L. Vickery: 
U.S.N., Vice-Chairman of the Commis 
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var LOG ee? 


es The LOG stimulates the thinking of America's maritime 
industries and directs it toward these needs: (1) The expansion of 
shipping and foreign trade; (2) The maintenance of a modern ship- 
building program which will assure future military security and 
postwar employment. That’s why The LOG has a responsive Coast- 


to-Coast reader audience of real worth for the alert advertiser. 


San Francisco 5, 121 Second Street * New York 17,370 Lexington Avenue 
Offices in Los Angeles, Wilmington, Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver, B. C. 


THE LOG OF AMERICA’S MARITIME INDUSTRIES 
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sion and Deputy Administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration. 


Commissioner Vickery’s immediate 
staff includes Captain Theo L. Schu- 
macher, U.S.N., Special Assistant, and 
Lt. Commander William A. Weber, 
U.S.N., and F. H. Van Riper, Assistants. 
Under the Commissioner’s cognizance, 
ship design is the responsibility of the 
Technical Division; ship construction is 
under the direct supervision of Regional 
Directors of Construction; and the pro- 
duction of materials, machinery and 
equipment used in ship construction, to- 
gether with the scheduling of their 
delivery to the yards, is under the cog- 
nizance of the Production Division. 


The Technical Division under the su- 
pervision of J. L. Bates, Director, 
projects and develops new ship designs 
and prepares contract plans and speci- 
fications. It likewise prepares esti- 
mates of the cost of proposed construc- 
tion, analyzes bids with respect to 
design and cost, and supplies data for 
incorporation in construction contracts. 
It conducts research and investigates 
the performance of ships in service. 
Moreover, it determines standards for 
materials and supervises the inspection 
of certain items. 

Reporting directly to Commissioner 
Vickery, the Regional Directors of Con- 
struction, in the discharge of their 
responsibility for all phases of ship 
construction for the Commission in 
their respective regions, have cogni- 
zance of a wide range of activities. 
The Directors’ staffs review and ap- 
prove plans, requisitions and purchase 
orders submitted by the shipbuilding 
contractors. 

The Production Division, stationed in 
the Commerce Building in Washington, 
is headed by a Director, E. R. Wisner. 
The Assistant Director is Joseph Mc- 
Donald. The Director, Procurement Di- 
vision, C. Irving Hansen, purchased 
machinery, equipment and other mate- 
rials for the Liberty ship program and 
for certain of the tankers under con- 
struction, together with some items for 
other vessels. The Production Division 
schedules manufacture and delivery of 
Commission-purchased materials, and, 
in conjunction with the War Production 
Board, schedules the steel allocated for 
the use of the merchant shipbuilding 
program. 

For the benefit of concerns or indi- 
viduals who may desire to communicate 
with the Commission for the first time, 
it is suggested that inquiries concern- 
ing activities in the shipyards under 
contract with the Commission or ships 
under construction, should be addressed 
to the appropriate Regional Directors 
of Construction. Manufacturers with 
facilities for the production of articles 
used in building or outfitting ships may 
have their names placed on the list of 
prospective vendors by applying to 
C. Irving Hansen, Director, Procure- 
ment Division, U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. All other ini- 
tial communications with respect to 
the Commission’s shipbuilding program 
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Horsepower Groupings of Documented Vessels, and Type of Power Plan 

———_—_————- Number of Vessels —_—___ 

H. P. Total Gas. Diesel Steam 
DE. sce ustewhenedvewidsenceteskivearcese 7,253 5,977 1,212 64 
PT ccébeos dhe 6 06668 0ROGs 0600 0eSen abate 4,106 2,175 1,770 161 
OS RP 3,637 1,125 2,131 381 
SZ rrr et ee 1,356 116 572 668 
BED, cocccccnccccdecceeesccoeseseenseees 1,021 30 258 733 
DT... cdawadunnaveksdiesueesamnseuee 1,064 9 89 966 
DUE ccccccccs coeeessdssesccseceseseeas 899 1 58 840 
vn cand eeeestbededcsns tie dives sueene 118 ‘wae 16 102 
SRD occcccdveseeesvecececocienecsseves 40 : 40 
POD Be COVED ccc ccccccctccceveccscccecsccces 10 oeen 10 
Totals 19,504 9,433 6,106 3,965 


7,155 barges and 553 sailing vessels, not 


being self-propelled, are not included here 
—Merchant Marine Statistics. 











shotld be addressed to the Commission 
in Washington, D. C., for the attention 
of Commissioner H. L. Vickery. 


Marine Diesels 
See DieseEL INDUSTRY. 


Work Boats 


On June 30, 1941, the United States 
had 27,212 commercial craft with a 
combined gross tonnage of 14,018,188, 
according to “Merchant Marine Statis- 
tics.” These vessels were divided as 


follows by tonnage: 
No. of 





Gross Tens Vessels 
a cocks naweee .++.14,720 
Pre neanees . 2,184 
TT Hawk tnd ea Nb oks 09 a:b ove Se Oe 
EE ie oe tat. i das wc din eae ies Een 
odd eagle wan atk OPO eRRROAS 603 
FE ees eae ee 544 
8S eae ee . 1,031 
10,000-19,999 .. Jtthteekesanhweeeenns 55 
Se ee Se wad ov Hd Chis ene ce eenas , 8 
27,212 


If work boats are considered those 
of from 5 to 100 tons, 62 per cent of 
the total number fall into that classi- 
fication, Boat & Equipment News 
points out. 

The following table shows the var- 
ious services in which these 27,212 
vessels are engaged: 

Gross Tons 








Service No. Vessels (000) 
OW rare 267 
Tug & Towboat , aoe 345 
 sxeugede ; 606 304 
Passenger . sseae ae 1,546 
OO errr 8,313 
Tanker ..... . 1,108 3,028 
i wate. chaarna 1,408 232 

27,212 14,018 


Of the 19,504 self-propelled docu- 
mented commercial vessels, about one- 
half are operated on the Atlantic 
Coast, and one quarter on the Pacific 
Coast, with the remaining fourth 


equally divided between the Gulf, the 
Great Lakes, and inland rivers. 

About 54 per cent of these vessels, 
representing 74 per cent of the ton. 
nage, were built prior to 1922, indi- 
cating the urgent need for replace 
ment. 

Associations 

American Merchant Marine Institute 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York. 

American Power Boat Assn., Ameri- 
can Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Society of Naval Engi- 
neers, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C 

Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

National Assn. of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

National Outboard Assn., 
Wells St., Chicago. 

The Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 29 W. 39th St, 
New York. 

Lake Carriers’ Association, 
feller Building, Cleveland, O. 

National Federation of American 
Shipping, Washington, D. C. 

Navy Industrial Association (Geo. 
M. Tisdale, Secy., 1230 6th Ave., New 
York). 

The Propeller Club of the United 
States, 17 Battery Pl., New York. 

Shipbuilders Council of America, 
West St., New York. 

Society of American Shipbuilders 
and Designers, 97 East Howard St. 
Quincy, Mass. 

United States Naval Institute, A®- 
napolis, Md. 


201 N. 


Rocke- 


21 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Marine Engineer, The, Machin- 


ists Bldg., Washington, 1, D. C. Pub- 
lished by Nat'l Marine Engrs. Benef. 
Ass'n. Est. 1907. Subscription, $1.50. 


Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 13,627. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page Y Page % Page 
1 $100.00 60.00 $ 36.00 

6 86.00 60.00 28.00 
80.00 46.00 26.00 


12 
Bleed, 10%. 





Better Shipping Manual. 


(See Freiont Trarric, SHIPPING, WARB- 
HOUSING. ) 


wy 


Boat and Equipment News, Work-Bot 
Edition, 16 E. 4ist St., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Boat Statistics & Publishits 


Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Trim size, 8% xii 

zype page, 7x10. Published bi montiy: 

Feb. 10. Forms close Ist. Agency 948 

counts, 15-2. Circulation, Apr’, , 

20,149; (gross), 20,949. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page hy rae 
1 $300.00 160.00 $10 00 

235.00 130.00 75. 
1 page, 6 consecutive issues $210; » 


page, 6 times, $55; % page, 6 times, $45. 


Standard colors, $75; Bleed, 15%. 
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on Marine Guide, 156 State St., Bos- lished by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
on 9. Published by Edwin J. Lang. Est. ing Corp. Est. 1878. Subscription $3. 
1919. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 22x28. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
published Saturday. Forms close Friday. Published 15th. Forms close 28th. Agency 


ney discounts, 15-0. Circulation discounts, 15% on display space and color 
‘m0. "Rates open—$2 per column inch; if paid in 30 days. 2% ten days. N.1LA.A. 
secular, $1.50 per column inch. statement on request. Circulation, 6,259; 
reguls" (gross), 7,382. Shipbuilding and ship re- 
a pair companies, 1,853; ship operating 





coast Marine Directory, 558 Sacramento companies, 685; merchant marine, offi- 
sg, San Francisco 1, Calif. Published by cers, 1,226; professional men, 403; marine 
jack Piver. Est. 1944. Subscription, $1. supplies and equipment, 896; allied ma- 
trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- rine industries, including Navy, 1,000; all 











lished annually. orms close Dec. 1. others, 170. Advertising Rates—1l page, 
agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,000. $220; 6 pages, $165; *12 pages, $150; °24 
Rates—1 page, $90; % page, $50. pages, $135; *36 pages, $130; *48 pages 
- — ——— or more, $125. 
Diesel Engineering Handbook. Standard colors, red, blue, green, orange, 
(See DIESEL INDUSTRY.) yellow, $50; bleed, $25. 
— ” *15% discount on three year contracts. 
Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation. For additional data see insert between 
(See DIESEL INDUSTRY.) pages 370-371. 
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Marine Equipment, 400 W. Madison St., 
ry A Aa eee ee ne bee Chicago 6. Published by Concrete Pub. 


Corp. Est. 1942. Space units, 3%x4% and 
age mag ge og? 3%x2%. Published 10th. Forms close 
Published 30th preceding. Forms close 20th, Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
ith. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,0793 (gross), 10,659. Executives A. 
4289; (gross), 3,965. Shipbuilding and Shipbuilding and ship repair companies, 
repair companies, 1,078; ship operating 5,195; executives of ship operating com- 
‘ompanies, 379; merchant marine offi- Panies, 4,124; other, 697. Rates— 


cers, 639; marine supplies and equip- Times 1a 5 age ah a he 





ment, 478; allied marine _ industries, 1 $ 0 

18; U. S.'410; other, 400. Rates— “s 44 Het 
Times fooone = Pinoge = Pao BS = Standard color, $50. 
a 165.00 wee $ 70.00 For additional data see page 373. 
"13 135.00 90.00 65.00 


Marine Journal, 5 Beekman St., New 
York 7. Published by Primrose Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1878. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 


Standard colors, $50; bleed, $25. 





"The 7th and the 13th insertions pro- 
vide for space in the Statistical Year 
Book Review. 








Por itio t , 17 counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,175. Rates— 
For additional data see page 377. Times i Page % Page % Page 
— 1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 60.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 100.00 1 85,00 . 35.00 

Marine Age, 75 West St., New York 6. Standard color, $60; bleed, $10. 

Published by Gardner Pub. Corp. Est 

1927. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, @® 

txl0. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Marine News, 26 Water St., New York 4. 
March, 1945, 3,297; (gross), 3,658. Execu- Published by New York Marine News Co., 
tives of wrt owning and operating com- Ine. Est. 1914. Subscription, $3. Trim 





panies, 1,23 executives of shipbuilding size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
and repairing companies, 907; govern- lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
ment departments, 240; others, 865. discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 5,225; 
— (gross), ex tere one repair 
imes 1 Page Page companies, ; ship operating com- 
1 3150-00 * 7600 ¥$ Ae panies, 448; merchant marine officers, 
: 120.00 65.00 35.00 2,184; professional men, 210; marine sup- 
12 110.00 60.00 32.00 lies and equipment, 816; allied marine 
Standard color, $30. ndustries, 442; others, 283. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly vege % Page 
1 $180.00 $108.00 3 63.00 
Marine Cutaiog, and Buyers’ Directory, 6 140.00 75.00 40.00 
3? Church St., New York, 7. Published by 12 120. 37.50 


} 20.00 70.0 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1942. Standard color, $50; bleed, $25 
Next edition, 1946. Trim size, 8%x11. ster, 950; » Oe. 
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Mates and Pilots of America. Est. 1938. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


i pa Page % Page % Page 


100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 85.00 51.00 29.75 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 





Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave. New 
York 16. Published by Diesel Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,215; (gross), 
4,676. Shipbuilding and repair companies, 
517; ship-operating companies, 373; 
merchant marine, officers, 627; marine 
supplies and equipment, 723; allied ma- 
rine industries, 865; others, 1,033. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 

1 $200.00 $116.00 $ 66.00 

6 180.00 108.00 60.00 
12 162.00 100.00 55.00 
Standard color (red), $45; bleed, 10%. 


Nautical Gazette, 20 Vesey St., New York 
7. Published by John FE. Broderick. 
Est. 1871. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8x1l. Type page, 7%x9%. Published 15th. 
Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 6,188. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $180.00 $ 95.00 $ 60.00 

6 160.00 85.00 50.00 
12 135.00 70.00 40.00 





New York Maritime-Register, 11-15 
Moore St., New York. Published b 
World’s Maritime News Co. Est. 186 
Subscription, $60. Type page, 9%x12. 
Published Wednesday. Forms close Tues- 
day. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Y Page % Page 
1 $ 96.00 50.00 $ 30.00 
13 72.0 40.00 22.0 
26 66.0 36.00 20.00 
62 54.00 28.00 15.00 





Pacific Marine Review, 500 Sansome &t., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. Published by 
James S. Hines Publishing Co. Official 
aper, Pacific American Steamship Assn. 
st. 1904. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation, 4,181; (gross), 4,646. Ship- 
building and ship repair companies, 998; 
ship operating companies, 509; merchant 
marine officers, 854; supplies, 640; pro- 
fessional men, 261; other, 902. Rates, 
based on amount of space used in one 
year—1 page, $200; 3 pages, $180; 6 
ages, $150; 12 pages, $135; 24 pages, 


125. 
Color, 30%; bleed, 20%. 





rype page, 7x10. Published annually. Marine News Annual Directory, 26 Water 
‘orms close April 1. Agency discounts, St., New York, 4. Published by New 
Sn Circulation, controlled, 1945 edition, York Marine News Co., Inc. Type page, 
5500. Rates per page—1 page, $250; 2 3%x7. Published annually, July, 1946. 
pases, $225; 3 pages, $200; 4 pages, $175; Forms close March 15th. Agency dis- 
t1 eee $150; 12 pages, $140; 16 pages, counts, 13-2. Rates—1 page (silver sec- 
wre ky page, $140; % page, $75. Stand- tions), $100; 1 page (Naval Supplement), 
7 colors, rate $70. Bleed accepted only $90; 1 page (run of book), $75; % page, 
n first and last pages of adv. of 8 or $45: % page, $25. Color, $25; bleed, $25. 
more pages, run of book; 10% discount 
Mm catalog of 8 or more pages, if fur- ~ 
nished by advertiser. CCA Gy 
Marin } : Marine Progress, 90 Broad St., New York 
P= ¢ Diesel Handbook, 192 Lexington 4. Published by Marine Progress, Inc. 
Pustionee York 16. Published by Diesel Est. 1933. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
tise cations, Inc. Subscription, $7. Trim 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 20th. 
Tune 1 Type page, 4x7. Published Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
counte, Forms close July 1. Agency dis- 3,135; (gross), 3,569. Executives of op- 
eae mit -8. Circulation, 5,000. Rates—1 erating companies, 1,191; of shipbuilding 
» $150; 2 pages, $270; additional and ship repair companies, 1,068; others, 








pages, $120, 1,953. Rates— 

Standard red, $45. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
—— eee re a ee ee 1 $140.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
tarine Digest, 101. Canadian National : 139.35 hay 4 Hy + 


Ock, Seattle, 4, Wash. Published by .!2 120. 
inn, Gelbel. Est. 1922. Subseription, Standard color, 
q s , r 9 
Published Rng RS, ag Ny oe Maritime Activity Reports, 80 Broad St., 
days p : . . New York, Published by Maritime Ac- 
preceding. Agency discounts, 


65.00 
$30; bleed, $15. 








6-2. Circulatio 25 tivity Reports, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
Times 1 Page a — % Page tion, $3. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type page, 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 9%x12. Published Thursday. Forms 
13 70.00 40.00 24.09 Close Monday noon. Agency discounts, 

Hy 60.00 35.00 20:00 15-2. Circulation, 9,529. Rates— “ue 
50.00 Times age age age 
— tnd 16.08 1 si7to = $90.00 $ 47.00 
13 166.00 86.00 45.00 
26 158.00 82.00 43.00 
@ 52 150.00 78.00 41.00 

Bleed, 10%. 





varine Engineering and Shipping Re- Master, Mate and Pilot, 15 Moore St., New 
» 30 Church St.. New York 7. Pub- York 4. Published by Nat’! Org. Masters, 
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Shipping Register, 405 Sansome St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif. Published by Under- 
writers Report, Inc. Est. 1919. Suh- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,719. 


Times 1 Page % page % Page 


1 $ 96.00 $ 58.00 $ 40.00 
13 72.00 46.00 33.00 
26 60.00 40.00 28.00 
52 48.00 30.00 23.00 





Ship’s Manual, 20 Vesey St., New York 7. 
Published a | J. E. Broderick. Est. 1943. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7%x9%. 
Published Dec., 1946. Forms close Nov. 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
7,500. Rates—1 page, $225; % page, $125; 
% page, $70. Standard color, $60. 


Southern Marine Review, 344 Camp S8t., 
New Orleans 12, La. Published by H. L. 
Peace Publications. Est. 1919. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 2,259. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 78.50 $ 41.60 
6 1256.00 64.50 37.50 


12 100.00 55.00 29.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





Waterways Journal 619-20 Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis 1. Published by Donald 
T. Wright. Est. 1887. Subscription, $5. 
Type page, 8%x11%. Published Satur- 
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Wednesday. Agency 
reulation, 2,168. 


% Page 
$ 30.00 
25.00 
22.50 


20.00 


Forms close 


day. 
none. Cl 


discounts, 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 
1 $100.00 65.00 
13 80.00 45.00 
°6 65.00 37.50 
52 60.00 35.00 


Color, $25; bleed, $10 


Waterways Magazine, 607 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Published by John W. 
Black., Est. 1919. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 3,838. Rates— 
: page, $200; 6 pages, $150; 12 pages, 
120 
Standard color, 10%; bleed, 10%. 
The Work Boat, 344 Camp St., New Or- 
leans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace 
Publications. Est. 1943. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,102. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $ 96.00 $ 70.00 
6 150.00 90.00 55.00 
12 125.00 75.00 41.00 
For additional data see page 375 


Page 


World Ports, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 7. 
Published by Traffic Service Corp., offi- 
cial organ Am. Assn. of Port Authorities. 
Est. 1919. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7%x10. Published Nov. 1. Forms 
close Oct. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—2 pages, $380; 1 page, $200; % 
page, $110; % page, $60.50. 

Standard color, bleed, 20%. Addi- 
tional discount for use of Traffic World. 
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Canadian Shipping and Marine E - 
neering News, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1911. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 28th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 
1945, 1,806. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $ 80.00 

6 70.09 40.00 
12 60.00 35.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed rate, 10%. 





% Pa 


ge % Page 
$ 48.00 


$ 30.00 
24.00 
20.00 


Canadian Transportation. 
(See RalILRoaps,) 


> . Lillie’s Coast Guide, Ai06 
&., 
Progress Publishing Co., 
Controlled. Trim size, 7x10. Ty; 
6x8%. Published every second y: 
edition, Jan., 1945. Agency di 
15-0. Circulation, 6,000. 


tH % page, $50: % page, $27; 


CCAB 


Harbour and Shipping, Marine 
Vancouver, B. C. Published by |! 


Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1918. Subscript 


Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type size 
Published 15th. Forms close 8th 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


876. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly ty 
1 $ 50.00 $ 28.00 
45.00 25.00 
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12 40.00 , 
Standard color, $15; bleed, 15 
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“| How to Get the Most Out of the 
Market Data Book Number 


HE Market Data Book Number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is intended to supply information of two general types — facts 
about markets and facts about mediums. 


Basic information covering all industrial and trade fields has 
been obtained from hundreds of original sources. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING does not do original research, but aims to credit those 
who are compiling statistical data and other marketing data. 


The general picture of trades and industries supplied through The 
Market Data Book Number furnishes a good starting-point for any 
research job. The specific study of the marketing of an individual 
product may proceed much more advantageously after the outline 


of the field as a whole has been noted. 


The classification of business papers by markets is one of the 
most useful features of this issue. The classifications have been 
made carefully, and indicate to advertisers and merchandisers the 
specific mediums through which given markets may be covered to 


best advantage. 


Where publications cover more than one specific field, cross- 


references are used to indicate additional coverage. 


Users of this volume are invited to write to us for further 


information on any subject covered in its pages. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago . . . New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 








—— 
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MEAT PACKING, BY-PRODUCTS 





PUG-NOSE 
PORKY 


points out 


. 
kK EN without its huge backlog of war-deferred equip- 


ment purchases, the great American Meat Packing 
Industry’s annual $8,000,000,000.00 income repre- 
sents a sales target worthy of major attention. Present 


indications are that expenditures for construction and 
plant equipment will be 3 to 4 times those of prewar 
years. 


Influence and sell key executives responsible for this 
gigantic spending program. Spearhead your sales at- 
tack in The National Provisioner and the Annual Meat 
Packers Guide . . . the only two publications recognized 
as official by the meat packing industry. 


Used together as a team, these two informative, alert, 
authoritative publications reach the top management and 
operating executives in plants handling 97% of the 


industry's volume. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
For best results in selling the meat packing industry, 
use The Provisioner . . . the publication voted by meat 
packers most useful in the conduct of their businesses 
. by a wide margin—11-1. For 54 years meat packers 
have depended upon The Provisioner weekly for: 
1. Complete livestock and market reports. 
2. All the worthwhile news of industry doings from 38 N. P. 
correspondents in important news centers 


3. Authentic Washington news . . . direct from The Provisioner’s 


own correspondent, 


@ 








THE 







the Shortest Route 


to Meat Packers’ 
Pocketbooks 


1. Case studies on successful operating methods and plant 
equipment. 


5. How-to-do-it facts based on authoritative technical in- 


formation. 


The broad experience, knowledge, writing skill and long 
term of service of its editorial staff have won for The 
Provisioner an acceptance unequalled in the meat pack- 
ing field. 


With the only net paid circulation in the meat packing 
industry—actually of 7,571 copies*——The Provisioner 
offers the most thorough coverage of both important 
plants and executive buyers. Its ABC-audited circula- 
tion reaches 90.3% of the officials in the industry. Its 
five year renewal average is 82%. Because of its leader- 
ship in coverage, readership and usefulness, The Pro- 
visioner is most effective in producing direct, economical 
results. 


To tell your story to more meat packers, schedule your 
advertising not only in The National Provisioner, but 
also in the... 


ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


The only standard Reference and Purchasing 
File in the Meat Packing Industry 


Millions of dollars worth of war-worn and obsolete meat packing 
equipment is scheduled for immediate replacement. Factu 
advertising in the 1946 Annual Meat Packers Guide will put 
your story where it will deliver the most effective service when 
important buying decisions are being made. The Guide's ency: 
clopedic data assures frequent use and gives your sales story con 
tinuous exposure and more than a year of sales effectiveness. The 
Buyers’ Guide Directory includes manufacturers’ free listings 
classified by product. Advertisements are placed as far as pos 
sible adjacent to directory listings. The Index to Advertisers 
includes branch offices so meat packers may quickly call your 
nearest representative. Guaranteed distribution of 5,500 copies 
minimum assures you 100% coverage of every meat packing and 
related plant and all important buying factors in each. 


For full details on how to sell and influence the $8,000,000,000.0 
meat packing industry, write for our free brochure, “Here's A 
Field Where The Grass IS Greener.” It tells why you can do the 
job best by using the perfect combination—The National Pro 
visioner weekly—and The Annual Meat Packers Guide 


*ABC Audit Report for 12 months ending Dec. 31, 1% 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 So. Dearborn Street * CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Covers the men who rate in meat packing plants that rate 
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Meat Packing, By-Products 


(See also Food Manufacturing and Distribution) 





The only conversion from war to 
peace required by the meat packing 
industry was to adjust its production 
somewhat to meet decreased demands 
of the armed services and require- 
ments of liberated countries, while pro- 
viding for increased volume for civili- 
ans and returned servicemen and ex- 
ports to foreign countries. 


While ample priority aid was grant- 
ed meat packers, equipment available 
in war years was far from sufficient 
to meet industry needs. Even with 
automatic AA-1 ratings, in effect until 
August, 1945, applying to certain broad 
groups of equipment for the field, there 
was reported in mid-1945 a tremendous 
backlog of orders. This indicates that 
new construction and equipment pur- 
chases in 1946 and 1947 will be three 
to four times expenditures in a “nor- 
mal” pre-war year. This applies to 
both specialized packing house ma- 
chinery and general industrial equip- 
ment and supplies of all kinds. 

Total meat production in 1945 was 
expected to reach 22.5 or 23 billion 
pounds (dressed meat basis), 8 per cent 
less than in 1944, but 40 per cent above 
the 1935-39 average. Estimates indi- 
cated beef production in 1945 probably 
exceeded the previous record in 1944. 
Output of lambs, mutton, and veal was 


about the same as in 1944 (peak year 
in meat production), but pork produc- 
tion was lower. 

Meat consumption on a per capita 
basis in 1944 was the highest since 
1911, and civilian consumers would 
have taken even more at prevailing 
prices if it had been available. At 1945 
income levels and prevailing prices, 
civilian demand was fully as great in 
1945 as in 1944, between 165 and 170 
pounds per capita. This is the natural 
result of harder work, longer hours and 
larger pay for millions. 

In 1945, however, civilian meat sup- 
plies averaged about 125 pounds com- 
pared with 150 pounds per capita in 
1944. (This compares with the average 
for 1935-39 of 126 pounds per person, 
wholesale weight). The difference be- 
tween actual civilian supply and de- 
mand was taken up by requirements 
for United Nations’ and U. S. armed 
forces, Lend-Lease, etc. 

Demand for meat is directly related 
to consumer earnings. This has been 
demonstrated by consumer purchase 
studies. According to one such study 
(Family Food Consumption in the 
United States, Bureau of Economics, 
USDA), urban families and individuals 
with net annual incomes averaging up 
to $499 consumed 1.6 pounds of red 


meat and edible offal (retail weight) 
per person a week on the average in 
the spring of 1942; families with an in- 
come of $1,000 to $1,499, almost 2 
pounds; and those with $3,000 or more, 
2.6 pounds per person a week. The 
same trend held with rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm families. Demand for 
meat at any given level of consumer 
purchasing power is also related, in- 
versely, to meat prices and the level 
of prices of other commodities. 

Because production of meats and 
meat products depends entirely on the 
number of live animals available for 
slaughter and processing, and since 
livestock supplies (raw materials of 
the meat packing industry) have been 
radically reduced in foreign countries, 
it will be necessary for the meat pack- 
ing plants of the United States to fur- 
nish a large proportion of the meat 
products required for rehabilitation of 
liberated countries. It will take some 
years to return European livestock 
production to a normal basis. 

Capacity for canning enormous war- 
time volume of meat and meat prod- 
ucts for the armed services of the 
United Nations has been or is being 
turned to canning of meat specialties 
for civilian consumption—ready-pre- 
pared dishes adapted to average-fam- 




















Distribution of Meat Packing Plants, by States, in 1939 
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Meat Packers, Sausage Manufac- 
turers and Renderers by States 


1939 
Meat Sausage Ren- 
Packers Mfrs. derers 

AIBDAMIG .cccccccccces 19 5 3 
Arizona ‘ oneue 7 ee ee 
AFKGMBAS .ncccccccces 11 2 4 
California 97 39 33 
CORED oe'ccsacsese 23 2 13 
Connecticut ....... 11 26 7 
District of Columbia. . 2 9 2 
Delaware .....s++ee8. 4 1 5 
DEMEEE cccccceccaces 16 7 6 
CROGTMIEE cccccscceccces 32 2 4 
DE ccccceccecececes 12 - 2 
PD. scsachevesdeeme 71 88 42 
ee PPT TTT 55 12 53 
A sovcess 43 5 80 
PEMMIGRG ccccvcccsccece 37 3 12 
MOMQUCKY ..cccccccces 29 6 6 
Louisiana ........++«-: 18 2 1 
PO cic edeecncasense 8 9 6 
Maryland — 11 . 
Massachusetts ....... 27 54 22 
Michigan 66 45 17 
Minnesota 17 19 19 
Mississippi ........... 12 a 1 
Missouri 40 20 11 
Montana 14 1 os 
PD. cesecedaesne 33 5 15 
DE seneseeeneenes 6 ‘ 1 
New Hampshire ..... 3 8 6 
New Jersey a 23 25 
New Mexico +" 8 - on 
New York ... 83 114 39 
North Carolina ...... 16 8 2 
North Dakota eeane 6 se ai 
CE sadecscccsececets 123 39 51 
COME, cc ccccccces 28 6 4 
Oregon ..... 27 4 4 
Pennsylvania 132 40 80 
Rhode Island eer 5 13 5 
South Carolina 12 ee 1 
South Dakota 9 is 6 
Tennessee 23 4 5 
Texas 84 8 17 
Se sesees 11 4 1 
Vermont 3 1 2 
WD 2040060008068 7 9 4 
Washington 44 11 4 
West Virginia 15 2 2 
Wisconsin 7” 30 53 20 
Wyoming isenwea 7 se of 

sues 720 664 


Total 





ily wants and needs. Thus, meat pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers con- 
vert wholesome meat that otherwise 
would be sold at below-cost into high- 
profit specialty items. 

From present indications there will 


be an increased civilian demand for 
pre-packaged quick-frozen small cuts 
and roasts, also boneless beef. The 


meat packing industry is amplifying 
its efforts in freezing and packaging the 
better grades of meats from which can 
be secured the best profits, If mass 
production of quick-frozen meats is 
achieved, it will necessitate extensive 
changes in marketing and delivery 
methods, readjustments and additions 
to plant equipment, improved refrig- 
erator cars for proper transportation 
of frozen meats, adequate storage 
freezers in retail outlets, and more gen- 
eral facilities in homes for holding 
frozen meats and foods as long as de- 
sired. 

Sustained demand, continued produc- 
tion far above pre-war levels, high 
level of prices of meat and other com- 
modities, high rate of consumer earn- 
ings, and a larger profit-margin for 
meat processing plants are the bases 
for a long period of prosperity for meat 
packers and related groups. They have 
long planned modern equipment to re- 
place war-worn machinery and provide 
for new and expanded facilities need- 
ed to keep pace with unprecedented de- 
mands for meat. 
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Scope of Industry 


The meat packing and allied indus- 
tries consist of six manufacturing divi- 
sions: Meat packers; sausage manufac- 
turers; shortening manufacturers; oleo- 
margarine manufacturers; glue and 
gelatin manufacturers and grease and 
tallow manufacturers. Although each 
represents a separate and distinct type 
of plant many of the problems, equip- 
ment and operating methods are simi- 
lar. 

The meat packing industry is the 
main source of raw materials for its 
allied members and the principal meat 
packing plants perform the same oper- 
ations as the various other divisions of 
the field. In other respects, also, their 
functions are interlocking. 


The major division of the field is 
made up of 1,582 meat packers who 
conduct their own slaughter of live- 
stock to be sold as fresh meats or to be 
used in processing of cured meat prod- 
ucts, canned meats and sausage as well 
as manufacture of by-products. The 
second largest division consists of 731 
sausage manufacturers, who engage in 
the processing of sausage, meat loaves, 
canned meat products and countless 
meat specialties, but do not, generally, 
conduct slaughtering operations. 

Renderers specialize in the manufac- 
ture of inedible animal products— 
greases, oils, tallows, animal feeds, 
fertilizers, bone and similar items. The 
other members of the field manufacture 
shortenings and cooking oils, oleo- 
margarine, dog food, glue, soap and 
countless other by-products. The ren- 
derers and other by-products manufac- 
turers operate 802 plants—all produc- 
ing products as essential in peace as 
in war. 

Meat packing accounts for almost 
one-third of the total value of all foods. 
Individual divisions of the meat pack- 
ing industry, such as sausage manufac- 
turing, exceed in size many entire in- 
dustries producing food products. 

The meat packing industry as a unit 
is so tremendous in size, so vital in im- 
portance and so individual in its meth- 
ods of operations as to require separate 
and. distinct consideration. Operations, 
methods, policies, and procedures are 
unduplicated in any other industry. 

While it outranks all other divisions 
of the food field in production and 
value of products, it is a_ relatively 
close knit, concentrated market. Al- 
though plants in the field tend to locate 
near livestock production, they are 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
country. Plant locations are such as to 
make contact, sales and service calls by 
manufacturers relatively simple and 
economical to maintain. 

Every meat packing plant is a com- 
pletely self-contained unit with its own 
manager, superintendent, master me- 
chaniec, engineer, sales manager, pur: 
chasing agent and other department 
heads. This is true whether the plant 
is operated by a multi-unit corporation 

or by individual owners. These men 
are directly responsible for profitabl: 
operations of their departments of the 
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plant. In the case of the larger cop. 
cerns, which operate many plants, ove;. 
all control of operations and policies js 
usually concentrated in headquarter. 
but the individual managing and op. 
erating officials retain control of opera. 
tions and purchases. 

In smaller plants, whether intra. 
state or inter-state, the heads of the 
concern normally dbo the purchasing 
after obtaining and considering recom. 
mendations of associates and employes 

















Production 


Total meat production in the United 
States during 1945 was expected t 
reach 22% billion pounds, compared 














































with 1944 record of 24,648,000,00% 
pounds and 1943 volume of 24,136,000, rn 
000 pounds (federally and non-feder. a 
ally inspected), exclusive of lard. Meat . 
production under federal inspection ir pe 
1944 and for the first seven month ™ ™ 
of 1945 is shown in the following table = 
S 
Meat Products Processed Under § ,iy. 
Federal Inspection san. 
1945 1944 fou 
(7 mos.) (12 mos mea 
————000 Ibs. —_ d 
Beef placed in cure.... 54,039 117,78 an 
Pork placed in cure.... 1,456,141 688,1 and 
Beef smoked and/or ' 
ree ie 25,385 62,614 proy 
Pork smoked and/or A 
NE in dviades« weoees 932,408 2,300,59i . 
OE ee seiecas Ree 1,488,402 mp 
Meat loaf, head cheese, pack 
CEC. 2 ccccee- aces 144,919 209,063 BT 
Bacon (sliced) 217,035 552,85: midi 
Cooked beef 17,132 32,923 nth 
Cooked pork pe ere 183,978 486,679 
Canned meat and meat mea’ 
food products .... 1,406,406 ‘ien 
Lard tehadkin 1,309,320 cent 
Pork fat 106,334 TI 
Oleo stock 83,366 
Edible tallow le 66,342 cal, 
Shortening compound 157,382 vars 
Oleomargarine ....... 31,064 “th 
Miscellaneous ....... 32,409 frig 
*Total 7,226,599 15,892.18 “ind 
d sulat 
*These figures represent ‘‘inspectior stea: 
pounds” as some of the products may havé 
been inspected and recorded more thal modi 
once due to having been subjected to mor A] 
than one distinct processing treatment ‘ 
such as curing first and then canning land 
Grav 
By-Products asmu 
slaug 
The meat packing industry produces § ang 





not only millions of pounds of nour 
ishing meat, but many other desper 
ately needed by-products. Wool ané 
























leather, oils and soaps, chemical curled § Th 
hair, glycerin fertilizers, medical sv-  * 0 
tures, pharmaceuticals, cleansers ané § $ un 
lubricants are but a few of the long § Rg ¢ 
list of by-products. od 
In general, by-products fall into tw 4 eel 
classes, edible and inedible. The edible th m 
products range al] the way from albv- aie 
men used in cake frosting to sausagt ) tr 
casings. The inedible products ru? wos d 
cae i 
through a range almost unbelievable. And 
Hides and skins are the most import § dy... 
ant inedible by-products. The feet PI®  repja. 
duce feeds and fertilizer; sinews of the 
feet are used for glue and elatit: Ass, 
bones of the feet furnish products use 
all the way from manufacture of !* Am 
cream and candy through buttons, Burer 
knife and umbrella handles, on “ The 
neatsfoot oil used in leather and te , 
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1944 
(12 mos 
117,73 

685.1] 
52,61 
2,300,537 
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tile finishing. The hoofs furnish plas- 
ter retardant, combs, and hairpins. 
From cattle heads alone, dice, pipe- 
stems, fertilizers and pharmaceutical 
products are made. Blood is used in a 
wide range of manufactures from dye- 
setting agents for textile manufacture 
1 clarifying agents for wine. Hog hair 
s used for cushions, box car insulation, 
wall board, and air. filters for Pullman 
car air conditioning units. The intes- 
tines make casings for sausages, tennis 


racquet strings, musical instrument 
strings, and surgical sutures. 
Equipment 


In manufacturing and processing 
meats, the regular routine involves tak- 
ing the animals through the slaughter- 
ing and dressing departments, then to 
the cooler and on to the cutting depart- 
ment, with the resulting products pro- 
eeding through the curing, rendering, 
sausage, cooking, smoking, canning, 
casing, oleomargarine, shortening, gela- 
n, specialties, glue, etc., departments. 

Stainless steel and other non-corro- 
sive equipment to provide the utmost in 
sanitation and cleanliness is to be 
found throughout all departments of 
meat packing, sausage manufacturing 
and by-products plants. Tile sidewalls 
and floors are considered necessary to 
proper sanitation. 


mportance throughout the entire meat 
packing industry. The control of hu- 
midity, air circulation and temperature 
inthe manufacture of highly perishable 
meats and by-products provides effi- 
‘iency and economy. 

The industry is an important user of 
cal, motor trucks, refrigerated freight 
ars, containers and cartons, salt, re- 
frigerating machinery, scales of all 
kinds, truck and automobile tires, in- 
sulation, industrial trucks, motors, 
steam and power, and many other com- 
modities. 

All kinds of conveyors are used for 
iandling products throughout the plant. 
Gravity conveyors are used most in- 
asmuch as the livestock is usually 
slaughtered at the top of the building 
and the products gravitate down. 


Market Factors 


The meat packing industry provides 
4 constant market, because production 
is unaffected by every condition affect- 
ing general business activity. There is 
only one force—livestock supply—that 


affects production, sale and delivery 
of meat. As livestock supplies increase, 
ihe activity in the meat packing indus- 
"ty increases in direct proportion. As 
long as livestock is available, the meat 


packing industry continues to operate. 


And as long as the meat packing in- 
dustry operates it must maintain or 
replace equipment. 

Associations 

American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van 


Buren St. Chicago, II. 


The National Independent Meat 


Air conditioning has proved of great 


How 1944 Meat Production (Value) Comggeed with Other Foods 











Packers Association, 1420 K St., N. W.., 


Washington, D. C. 

The National Live 
Board, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Til. 


The Meat Trade Institute, Inc., 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


National Meat Canners Association, 
3327 W. 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 


National Association of Non-Slaugh- 
tering Meat Processors and Wholesal- 
ers, Inc., National Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Board, 700 Live Stock Exchange 
Bldg., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

National Renderers Association, 945 


Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Stock and Meat 
Chicago, 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1945.] 


Butchers’ Advocate and Dressed Poultry, 
82 Beaver St., New York 5. Published 
by Butchers’ Advocate Pub. Co., Ine. 

Est. 1879. Subscription, $4. Trim size. 
8%x1ll%. Type page, 6%x10. Published 
Wednesday. Forms close Friday. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 11,783. 


Rates— 
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Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 
2 85.00 50.00 27.00 
52 70.00 40.00 22.00 
Standard color, oe. 

—_—_— 
cA (wy 

Meat Magazine, 664 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Est. 1934. Type page, 7x1@. 
Trim size, 8xll. Published 5th. Forms 
close 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 8,156; naa 8,935. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 6 Page 4% Page 

1 $195.00 $il0. 00 $ 65.00 

6 175.00 95.00 52.50 
12 155.00 87.50 47.50 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 
Meat Packers Guide, Amnual, 407 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published by 
National Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1938. 


Type page, 
Forms close 
15-2. Circu- 
e—l page, 
$175; 6 


Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11. 
7x10. Published in June. 
March 15. Agency discounts, 
lation, 5,500. Rates per pag 
$220; 2 pages, $200; 4 pages, 
pages, $150; 8 pages, $130. 
Color (red), $25 per page 
bleed 10%. 


or fraction; 


. @ 


National Provisioner, The, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5. Published by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1891. Meat 
packing and allied industries (manufac- 
turing plants only), Subscription, $4.50. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every Saturday. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 7,319; (gross), 7,753. Manu- 
facturers, 5,700; wholesalers, 868; retail- 


ers, 169; others, 541. Rates—Less than 3 
pages, $200; 3 pages, $180; 6 pages, $165; 
9 pages, $150; 13 pages, $135; 26 pages, 
$115; 52 pages, $95. 
Standard color. $30; bleed, $25. 

For additional data see page 382 
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That's the big question your salesmen face when to everyone in the hospital who influences pur- re 
they call on hospitals. For the purchasing agent chases—to many people your man may never have fore 
who placed the order in that hospital in Saint thought of calling upon. lice 
Louis, may have no counterpart in the next town. We reach them because for years our balanced . 

Here your man may have to sell the supervisor bead , ; 

: editorial program of practical articles and a real Ass 

of nurses, or perhaps the superintendent. 4 ‘ 
news service, set off by a modern open makeup, dica 

There just isn't any easy formula; each sale to has provided good reading. More than three- par 
each hospital has to be tailor-made. And the tailor- quarters of our subscribers route their copies to the 
made sale for the fellow selling surgical knives department heads and technicians in the organiza- ohy: 
won't work for the man selling beds or the one tion. To maintain and increase this percentage, tran 
selling drugs. Three different people may buy providing even deeper penetration, we have urged nan 
those items, or have a direct influence on whether the extension of this practice, in articles, corre- ry 
someone else purchases them. spondence and display advertising. "A 
Because of this complex situation advertising to As a further assistance in selling the great hos- meth 
this market is important. It can help your men. pital market, all our advertisers receive the HOS- ord 
Good advertising, that explains the advantages PITAL MANAGEMENT Newsletter, which is based ‘tone 
of what you have to offer, that is written to appeal on the research and editorial activities of the cal s 
to an unusually high class of people, that is specific, publication. It is full of ideas and information of cal s 
not sparkling with glittering generalities, will get great help in understanding and reaching this aay 
attention and thoughtful reading. It will make field with sound copy appeals. me 
got ~~ known so that your seleaman won't be Ask for our circular giving complete details ented 
see te re tagit about HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT as well as our ice 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT can take your copy many additional services to advertisers. 
Ma 
For Detailed Reference Data See Pages 310 and 31] Th 
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Medical, Dental 


See also Hospitals, Nursing) 





The American Medical Directory for 
1942 reported 180,496 physicians in the 
United States, compared with 175,163 
in 1940. Another 5,407 were found in 
U. 8. dependencies. This was an aver- 
age of one physician for every 737 per- 
sons in the United States. 

The number of doctors in the armed 
forces was about 50,000 in 1943. 

There are 87 approved medical 
schools and schools of the basic medi- 
cal sciences in the United States and 
Canada. The medical course in the 
United States in general is taught in 
four years. Twelve schools require a 
fifth or hospital year in order to com- 
plete the training. After graduation 
the doctor of medicine must, in twenty- 
one states and the District of Columbia, 
devote one year to interne training be- 
fore being eligible for the medical 
licensing examination which is a re- 
quirement in every state. 

Estimates by the Amcrican Medical 
Association and other authorities in- 
dicate that physicians on an average 
spend approximately 40 per cent of 
their gross income for maintenance of 
their practice. Total expenditures by 
physicians for rent, assistants’ salaries, 
transportation, supplies and mainte- 
nance of office equipment has been esti- 
mated at $400,000,000, or an average 
of about $2,500 for each physician. 

A great many experiments with new 
methods of distributing medical serv- 
ces have been tried within recent 
years. Most of these new arrangements 
have been inaugurated by county medi- 
cal societies in an effort to make medi- 
cal services more available to those per- 
sons left destitute or with little funds 
by the depression. Many individuals, 
and more lately the government, have 
entered the medical field with proposals 
for methods of organizing medical prac- 
tice. 


Manufacturers 


There were 360 establishments en- 
gaged in manufacture of surgical and 
orthopedic appliances and related prod- 
ucts in 1939, compared to 323 in 1937. 
Value of products was $79,398,000 in 
1939. There were 8,468 wage earners 
who were paid $8,548,000. 

There were 50 manufacturers of sur- 
gical and medical instruments in 1939. 
Their output was valued at $8,052,000. 

There were 84 manufacturers of x- 
‘ay and therapeutic apparatus and non- 
tadio electronic tubes in 1939, with an 
output valued at $17,945,000. 


Denta! 


Oral Hygiene estimates that there 





"ere 55,894 dentists practising in the 


United States in 1945, with the totals 
Ke states shown in the accompanying 
‘’bulation. Average purchases of den- 

















PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS IN U. S. 


Physicians Dentists 
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1942 194 

pO PPP ee eet 2,123 439 
DE Bbueece a bcesuenes 615 130 
Arkansas .. 1,806 312 
California . 12,365 4,127 
Ee ee 1,886 556 
Pere re 2,720 884 
Delaware 360 92 
Florida 2,391 603 
Georgia ... 2,814 647 
SE oh aus weletiewa'ew ieee 446 161 
Illinois 12,548 4,949 
Mire nan. 6. sliu cane Se 1,434 
 sssee err 1,155 
Kansas a — . 2,042 762 
Kentucky ‘i 2,717 628 
Louisiana oe 2,601 628 
Maine ..... 1,011 322 
Maryland 3,085 579 
Massachusetts 8,085 2,625 
Michigan 6,509 2,216 
Minnesota ‘ne aa 1,575 
Mississippi 1,525 316 
Missouri 5,183 1,802 
Montana ° 556 206 
Nebraska : . 1,637 652 
Nevada - 174 53 
New Hampshir+ 687 155 
New Jersey 6,008 2,129 
EE ee 447 89 
New York ; 27,928 7,841 
North Carolina ‘ 2,871 721 
North Dakota a 520 221 
Oregon ... = 1,493 632 
Oklahoma wee 2,284 566 
id tin ws a ' 9,406 3,022 
Pennsylvania 13,50 1,823 
Rhode Island 958 308 
South Carolina = 5 1,427 243 
South Dakota 493 222 
Tennessee 2,961 692 
Texas 6,592 1,394 
Utah ; 585 264 
Vermont 551 126 
Virginia ‘ 2,920 715 
Washington 2,324 945 
West Virginia 1,834 540 
Wisconsin 3,551 1,838 
Wyoming . 263 8§ 

U. 8. .---180,496 55,894 
tal products per month per dentist 


amount to $52 or a total for the pro- 
fession of $40,000,000 annually. 

Distribution of dental products is 
principally through 400 retail dental 
dealers, whose sales account for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all dental 
equipment and supplies. 

New dental graduates number about 
1,600 annually, the total having de- 
clined due largely to more rigid re- 
quirements, necessitating longer 
courses. A decline in the number prac- 
ticing has accompanied the national 
defense effort, and many graduates’ 
entry into practice is being delayed for 
the same reason. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce placed 1941 income of den- 
tists at $455,100,000, or about $7,000 
per dentist. 


Associations 


American Dental Association, 212 E. 
Superior St., Chicago. 


American Medical Association, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
National Medical _ Association, 


(Negro) 1108 Church St., Norfolk, Va. 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
ligth face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 


riod ending June 30, 1945.] 
American Heart Journal, The, 3207 
Washington Blivd., St. Louis 3. Official 
paper of American Heart Ass'n. Pub- 
lished by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1925. Sub- 


scription, $10. Trim size, 7x10. Type 

page, 5%x8%. Published Ist. Forms 

close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-1. Cir- 

culation, 5,557. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 75.00 45.00 30.00 
12 60.00 35.00 22.50 


Color and bleed rates on request. 








American Journal of Clinical Pathology, 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avs., Baltimore, 2. 


Official organ of American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists. Published by Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $6.00. Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published 7th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 165-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 24.00 $ 13.00 
6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
12 35.00 18.00 9.50 











American Journal of Digestive Diseases, 
435 Lincoln Bank Tower, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Published by Sandfield Pub. Co. Est. 


1934. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8%x 

.11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 

Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 80.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45.00 26.00 

Standard color, $45; bleed, 20%. 





American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 


dren, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Published by American Medical Ass'n. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 
6 %yx10%. Type page, 6x9. Published 


‘ith. Forms close 24th preceding. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation, 3,778. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
3 $ 58.75 $ 31.25 $ 16.50 
6 53.00 28.00 15.00 
12 50.00 26.50 14.00 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. Published by Lea & Febiger. Est. 
1820. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 6x9%. 





Type page, 5x8. Published ist. Forms 

close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir- 

culation. (Swern), 5,080; (gross), 5,308. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 16.00 
6 45.00 24.00 14.00 


12 40.00 21.0 12.00 
Color rates on request. Bleed, $10. 





American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, 3207 Washington Blivd., St. 
Louis 3. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published Ist. 





Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
10-1. Circulation, 10,363. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $160.00 $104.00 $ 57.20 
6 120.00 78.00 42.90 
12 100.00 65.00 35.75 


Color and bleed rates on request. 


American Journal of Public Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. Published by 
Am. Public Health Ass’n. Est. 1911. Sub- 





scription, $5. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5x7%. Published list. Forms close 
7th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 13,085. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
6 85.00 46.00 30.00 
75.00 42.00 25.00 


12 
Color, $50. 
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petroit Medical News, 4421 Woodward 
ive, Detroit 5, Mich. Published by 
Wayne County Medical Society. Est. 
“9. Subscription, $1. Type page, 5%x8. 
ublished Monday. Forms close 10 days 


receding. Agency discounts, 0-2. Cir- 
ylation, 3,170. 2ates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
» eee $ 28.00 $ 16.00 
2 32.08 a 10.00 

24.00 15.00 ye 


alee rates on application. 


Digest of Ophthalmology and Gasicenths 
gilogy, Medical Arts Bldg. Omaha. 
Published by Medical Publishing Co. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 4x6%%. Published lst. Forms close 


th Agency discount, 13-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 
: 80.00 50.00 32.00 
70.00 45.00 30. = 


olor rate on request; bleed rate, 10% 





Diseases of the Chest, 500 N. Dearborn 
%,, Chicago 10. Published by Am. Col- 
ege of Chest Physicians. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 


4x7 % Published bi-monthly, 15th 

igency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1, Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.50 
: 85.00 45.00 27.50 
75.00 40.00 25.00 


solor and bleed rates on request. 








+ ea 327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, I1l Published by Charles 

Thomas. Est. 1917. Subscription, 
$10.50. Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 
54x8%. Published Ist. Forms close 
ith, Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 


n, 1,439 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l BY 65.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 15.00 
1? 45.00 25.00 12.50 


St tandard color, $35; bleed, $7.50 





Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Monthly, 5 N 
Vabash Ave., Chicago 2. Published by 
Professional Press, Inc. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 


age, 6x8%. Published 10th. Forms close 

ith Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
f 70.00 40 00 24.00 

l 60.00 25.00 20.00 


Color and bleed rates on request 





Forum of Gntecnatien. 139 N. Clark St., 


icago 2 Published by American 
steopathic Ass'n. Est. 1927 Trim size, 
x11! Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
shed 15th preceding Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation 
‘Sworn), 12,203. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page LA Page 
l $105.00 $ 62.00 $ 35.00 
6 90.00 50.00 23. 00 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 


olor rates on application. 





Gastroenterology, Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co. Est. 1943. Sub- 
scription, $6. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close 1st. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,566. Rates- 
limes 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
o 80.00 50.00 28.00 
12 75.00 45,00 26. 00 
—_—,.... a 





Habnemannian Monthly, 235 N. 15th St., 
+ iladelphia 2. Published by Homeopathic 
Med. Soc. of Pa. Est. 1865. Subscription, 
a. Trim size, 6%4x9%. Type page, 5x8. 
Publishe: d 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 





~-ounts, 13-2, Circulation, 2,500 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
; $ 45.00 $ 27.50 $ 15.00 
iS 32.50 20.00 12.00 
2 25.00 15.00 10.00 
Hygeia, 525 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


Eat. 1953 by American Medical Ass'n. 
1923. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 


tet Type page, 7x10%;. Published 
lise prec —_ Forms close 25th. Agency 
mene 15-2, Circulation (Swern), 
Time 33 | ross), 133,925. Rates— 

, 8 L Page % Page % Page 
7 $550.00 $400.00 $212.50 
m 445.00 325.00 ° 175.00 
eS $10.00 300.00 162.50 








I 
Lint Medical Journal, 30 N. Michigan 
ate Chicago 2. Published by Illinois 

Medical Society. Est. 1899. Sub- 
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Type page, 6x9. 








Industrial ie 605 N. , Michigan Ave., 
Subscription, $5. 


Published m4. Forms close o 10th. Agency 


2 105. 5.0 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10% 














The Interne, 7 E. . 
, Assn. of Internes and Med- 
Est. 1935. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 4%x7. Pub- 
Forms close 15th. 


ical Students. 
Trim size, 5%x9. 


12 
Standard color, $50; bleed. sade 





Journal of Allergy, 2 
f is 3. Published by C Vv. 


Published bi-monthly, Ji 





Journal of American Institute of Home- 
pathy 1601 Chestnut St., 
Subscription, $6. 


Philadelphia 3. 


Color rates on request. 





Journal of American Medical Association, 


lished by Am. Medical Assn. 
%x9%. Published Saturday. 
days preceding. 
discounts, 15- 2 on non- medical products, 


Type page, 6 


“=a , 
Standard color, $100: 2-color, $125. 


Journal of American Osteopathic — 


‘ : . . 
8%x11%. Type page. 6Mx9%. 


gists. Est. 1916. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%%. 
Published 18th. Forms close 28th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 $ 18.00 
6 55.00 30.00 16.50 
12 50.00 27.50 14.00 





Journal of Biological Chemistry, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 2. 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Co, Of- 
ficial organ of American Society of. Bio- 
logical Chemists. Est. 1905. Subscription, 
$22.50. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
45%x7%. Published llth. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 29.00 $ 16.00 
6 40.00 21.00 11.00 
2 35.00 18.00 9.50 





Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery, 8 
The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. Published 
by American Orthopaedic Assn. Est. 1903. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6%x10%. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published quarterly, 
Jan. 1. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,000. Rates 
Times 1Page % Page % Page % Page 
1 $60.00 $35.00 $20.00 $12.50 
4 50.00 30.00 18.00 10.00 





Journal of Clinical Endocrinology, 327 E. 
Lawrence <Ave., Springfield, Il. Pub- 
lished by Charles C. Thomas. Est. 1941. 
Subscription, $6.50. Trim size, 7%x10,7. 
Type page, 6x8%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
circulation, 1,662. 


Rates— 

times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
6 ry 00 35.00 20.00 
12 0.00 30.00 17.50 


Standard me. $40; bleed, $7.50. 





Journal of Comparative Psychology, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. 
Published by Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Est. 1921. Subscription, $7.00 vol., 2 vols. 
per year. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 
5%x8%. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 12. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 25.00 14.00 $ 8.00 
3 22.00 12.00 7.00 
6 19.00 10.00 6.00 





Journal of Immunology, Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published 
by Williams & Wilkins Co. Official or- 
gan of Amer. Assn. of Immunologists. 
Est. 1916. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 
18th. Forms close 20 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page \% Page 
$ 32.00 20.00 $ 11.00 

6 24.00 14.00 8.00 
12 22.00 13.00 7.00 


Journal of Industrial Hygiene and Toxi- 
ecology, Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore 2. Published by Williams 
& Wilkins. Est. 1918. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x8%. 
Published ist except July and Aug. 
Forms close 20 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 40.00 22.50 15.00 
10 35.00 20.00 12.00 





Journal of the Assn. of American Med- 
ieal Colleges, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. 
Published by Ass’n Am. Medical Colleges. 
1926. Subscription, $3.00. Trim size, 


. Published bi- 





Journal of Aviation Medicine, 2 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 
se Bruce Publishing Company. 


Published bi-monthly, 











Journal of Seateetiinie. Mt. , 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2. Published by 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 


of The Society of American Bacteriolo- 


Journal of the International College of 
Surgeons, 850 W. Irving Park Blvd., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. Published by International 
College of Surgeons Pub. Co. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 7% x10. Type 


page, 5%x8™%. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
count, 15-2. Circulation, 3,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 50.00 $ 30.00 
3 82.50 45.00 28.00 
6 75.00 40.00 25.00 


Color rate on request; bleed rate, 33%%. 





Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 
cine, 3207 Washington Blivd., St. Louis 3. 
Published by C. V. Mosby Co. Est. 1915. 
Subscription, $8.50. Trim size, 7x10. 
Type page, 5%x8%%. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
10-1. Circulation, 5,612. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 0138.88 $ 77.76 $ 51.66 

6 00 54.00 36.00 
45.00 30.00 


12 78. 0 
Color and bleed rates on request. 





Journal-Lancet, 84 S. 10th St., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Published by Lancet Pub. Co. 
Est. 1870. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 


389 
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Oficial State Medical Journals, 535 N. Forms close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 
pearborn St., Chicago 10, Thirty-five pub- 15-2. Circulation, 1,795. Rates— 


ications of state medical associations: Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Journal of Medical Society of Alabama, 1 $ 4u.00 $ 24.00 $ 16.00 
Journal of Arkansas Medical Society, 13 32.00 18.00 10.00 
‘glifornia and Western Medicine, Jour- 26 28.00 16.00 9.UU 
nal of Connecticut State Medical Society, bz 22.00 14.00 B.UU 


Delaware State Medical Journal, Medical = 
anna of District of Columbia, Journal 





¢ Florida Medical Assn., Journal of Southern Medical Journal, Empire Bldg., 
Yedic Assn. of Georgia, Hawaii Medi- Birmingham, Ala. Published by Southern 
aj Journal, Journal of Indiana State Medical Ass'n. Est. 1908. Subscription, 
ted Assn., Journal of Iowa State $4. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 


Medic Society, Journal of Kansas Med- 5%x8. Published lst. Forms close 15th. 
Society, Kentucky Medical Journal, Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation 









jourr of M: 1ine Medical Assn., Journal 7,615. Rates— 
{M igan State Medical Society, Min- Times 1 Page % Page ey 
nesot Medicine, Journal of Missouri 1 $ 56.00 $ 30.00 0 
State Medical Assn., Nebraska State 6 62.00 28.00 18:60 
Medic Journal, New England Journal 12 50.00 27.00 15.00 
f Medicine, Journal of Medical Society as aS bhi eer oe 
fNew Jersey, New Orleans Medical and 
Surg | Journal, North Carolina Med- Seuthern Medicine and Surgery, 306 N. 
ical Je urnal, Northwest Medicine, Ohio Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. Est 1856. 
Stat dical Journal, Journal of Okla- Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 7%x10% 
a State Medical Assn., Pennsylvania Type page, 6%x9. Published 15th. Forms 
Wedic Journal, Rhode Island Medical close list. Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 
urn ul, Rocky Mountain Medical Jour- Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
nal, Journal of South Carolina Medical 1 $ 20.00 $ 12.50 $ 7.50 
assn., Southwestern Medicine, Journal of 6 18.00 11.25 6.75 
Tennessee State Medical Assn., Texas 12 17.00 10.63 6.38 
State Journal of Medicine, Virginia Med- — ian Geel Se ee Tp 
al Monthly, West Virginia Medical] 
Journa Wisconsin Medical Journal. State Medical Journals. 
Represented by Co-Operative Medical (See “Official State Medical Journals.’ 
\dvertising Bureau Trim size, 8xll. —— — - 
ype page, 6x9. _ Agency dis: ounts, 15-2, Surgery, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
ulation, 106,005. | Rates 1 page, Louis 3, Mo. Published by C. V. Mosby 
$1,516 6 pages, $1,281.45; 12 pages, @, Est. 1937. Subscription, $10. Trim 
$4,420.50 size, 7x10. Type page, 5%x8%. Pub- 
——— on - lished Ist Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 10-1. Circulation, 4,943. 
Osteopathic Magazine, 139 N. Clark St., Rates— 
hicag 2 Published by American Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
steopathic Ass’n. Est. 1913. Subscrip- 1 $129.60 $ 77.76 $ 51.66 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 44x 6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
1 Published 20th preceding. Forms 12 75.00 45.00 30.00 


se ist Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- Color and bleed rates on request. 

ition (Swern), 40,087. Flat rates—1l seeeeeeienneEe 
$75 00 14 ace 0 00° 1 vs > 

; % page, $4 - & pace, Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, 54 

E. Erie St., Chicago 11. Published by 

- — Surgical Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Subscription. 

$12 Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page. 











——— 5%x8. Published monthly on Ist, with a 
CCA 13th issue Feb. 15. Forms close 15th. 
— Ciroulation, 36,868. + % P 
Osteo ath rofession, 420 Lexi o mes 1 Page 4 Page age 
me Wow Yeek if. Published by Onien, $200.00 $100.00 © $ 50.00 
athic Press, Inc. Est. 3988. Trim size, 7 140.00 75.00 40.00 
5ux77 Type page, 44x63 Published 13 130.00 70.00 37.50 
1% age, 4143 
=. Forma elene tet Agena y dis- Color and bleed rates on request. 
unts 15-2. Circulation, Nov., 1944, 
— cross), 10,997, Rates— Surgical Business. 369 Lexington Ave.. 
pee Py % Page 4 Pagze New York 17. Published by Surgical 
$120.00 $ 70.00 $ 39.00 Business, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription, 
105.00 58.00 32.00 $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7%. 
100.00 55.00 30.00 Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
— ——* _ discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,100. 
Rates— 
Philadelphia Medicine, 301 S. 2ist St., Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Philade yhia. Est. 1905. Subscription, $2. 1 $ 58.00 $ 32.50 $ 18.00 
rim s 7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 2 54.00 30.00 16.50 
lshed Saturday. Forms close week 48.00 27.00 15.00 
— é Agency discounts, 15-2. Color and bleed rates on application. 
Rates 
imes 1 > r¢ Fa a re 1 age 
1 $ rage 3 pam e a Surgical Trade Buyers’ Guide, 369 Lex- 
13 36.00 20.00 ” 41/00 ington Ave., New York 17. Published by 
26 22 00 18.00 10.00 Surgical Business, Inc. Est. 1940. Sub- 
52 9°50 scription, $1. Type page, 5x7%. Pub- 


ve : u6.4 ate lished Feb. Forms close Jan. 25, 1945. 


Agency discount, 15-0. Circulation, 
Radioloxy, 607 Medical Arts Bldg., Syra- 1,600. Rates—i1 page, 75; % page, $40; 
cus 2 N. Y. Official organ, Radiological % page, $22.50. 

Soclety of North America. Est. 1915. ava —_ 


Subscription, $6. Trim size, 7%x10%. 
Type Pace, 6x9. 5 Technical Bulletin of Registry of Medi- 
! x9 Published 15th. Forms eal Technologists, Mt. Royal and Guil- 











1995 — ounts, none. Circulation, ford Ave., Baltimore 2. Est. 1940. Sub- 
' ; scription, 1.50 ype page, £x8e. 
oT . 3 Sty % Page % Page published bi-monthly, Jan. Agency dis- 

§ 00 $ 48.00 $ 33.00 counts, 15-2. Rates— 
13 86 00 42.00 27.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
‘ 60.00 36.00% 21.60 1 $ 75.00 $ 42.50 $ 25.00 
—— — d = — 3 67.50 37.50 32:50 
6 60.00 35.00 20.00 


Review of rentunemseneteny, 1819 Broad- 








any New York 23. Published by National - a ea 
— "ecrological Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1934. Transactions American Academy of Oph- 
Pon, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x9%. thalmology and Otolaryngology. 100 First 
ey pa 51%4x8%. Published bi-month- Ave. Bldg., Rochester, Minn. Published 
a rency discounts, 15-2 Circu- by Douglas Printing Co. Est. 1899. Sub- 
ieee ‘9 Rates scription, members, $3; non-members, $6. 
Times ia Type page, 5x8. Trim size, 6%x9%. Pub- 
_ Page % Page < Page lished bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close 5th 
; $ 75.00 $ 45.00 35.00 preceding month. Agency discount, 15-2. 
5 70.00 40.00 30.00 Circulation, 3,905. Rates— 
Slee » 60.00 35.00 25.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
— * on request; bleed, 10%. 1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 25.00 
mag a 3 70.00 39.50 22.50 
9 
ts Lonix Medical Society Official Bulle- © 64.00 54.00 20.00 
= FA, Natural Bridge, St. Louis 15. ES 
Suber. y Cavanagh Ptg. Co. Est. 1920. Urologic and Cutaneous Review, 3829 
Trin! n $1. Type page, 5%x8 Paseo Navarra, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
ent. 8 (x10 Published Friday, ex- Est. 1897. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
“ m ly during July and August. 7%x10%. Type page, 6%x8%. Pub- 
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lished 25th preceding. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 97.50 $ 50.70 $ 31.20 
6 79.34 43.34 23.67 
12 70.00 39.67 21.67 





War Medicine, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 10. Published by American Med- 
ical Assn. Est. 1942. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 6%x10%. Type page, 6x9. 
Published 19th. Forms close list. Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation, 3,494. Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page 
l $ 52.50 $ 29.50 
6 37.50 22.00 

12 32.00 19.06 


Western Journal of Surgery, Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, Medical Arts Bidg., 
Portland, Ore. Est. 1893. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 10%x7%. Type page, 
6x9. Published lst. Forms Glose 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 16.50 

6 42.50 22.50 13.00 
12 40.00 21.75 12.25 





X-Ray Technician, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul, 4, Minn. Published by Bruce 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page. 5%x8. Published bi-monthly, 


Jan. 15. Discounts, none. Circulation, 
3,100. tates 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 32.00 $ 19.50 
3 45.00 28.00 17.00 
6 40.00 24.00 14.50 
CANADA 


Canadian Doctor, Gardenvale, Quebec. 
Published by National Business Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1935. Controlled. Trim size, 
54%x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
1st. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1945, 
10,177. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 50.00 
6 90.00 54.00 36.00 
12 76.00 42.75 22.50 





Canadian Journal of Public Health, 150 
College St., Toronto 5, Ont. Published b 
Canadian Public Health Ass'n. Est. 1910. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 64x10. Type 
page, 4%x8. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-3. Circula- 
tion, Sept., 1944, 3,213. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 $ 15.00 
6 45.00 25.00 14. 4 
12 40.00 22.50 12. 





Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
3640 University St., Montreal 2. Est. 
1911. Subscription, $7.35. Trim _ size, 
8 #,x11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 
7.709; (gross), 8,208, Rates— 





Times Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 77.00 $ 48.00 $ 29.00 
6 64.00 36.00 20.00 
12 57.00 30.01 00 17.00 
DENTAL 





American Journal of Orthodontics and 
Oral Surgery, 3207 Washington Blivd., St. 
Louis, 3. Published by C. V. Mosby Co. 
Est. 1915. Subscription, $8.50. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8%%. Published 


Ist Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 

counts, 10-1. Circulation, 5,739. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 75.00 $ 47.50 
69.00 43.00 30.00 


12 60.00 38.00 22.50 
Color and bleed rates on 1 request. 





Dental Digest. 1905 Liberty Ave.. Pitts 
burgh 22, Pa. Published bv Dental Digest, 
Inc. Est. 1895. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
1th. Forms close 10th preceding. Agwencv 


discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 20,980. 
tates 

Times 1 Page \% Page \% Page 
1 $294.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
6 162.00 90.00 51.00 
12 150.00 81.00 45.00 








Dental Items of Interest. 2921 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Est. 1878. Sub- 
scripton, $2.50. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 5%x7%. Published Ist. Forms 
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close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 7,965. Rates— 


Times i Page % Page % Page 
i $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 42.00 23.00 
12 65.00 38.00 21.00 


Dental Sohesntens Review, Essex Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1925. Free. 
Type page, 4% x7. Published 15th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-0. Cir- 
culation, 5,221. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 72.50 $ pg hy $ 29.00 
6 67.50 40.2 27.00 
12 62.50 37. 50 25.00 


Color (Publisher's choice), = 


Dental News, Essex Bide., Minneapolis, 


Minn. Est. 1887. F ree Trim size, 54x7% 
Type page, 4%x7%. Publishe a. 5th 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 10-0. 
Circulation, 4,972 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 57.50 $ 34.00 22.50 
6 47.50 28.50 19.50 
12 42.50 25.50 17.50 


Standard color, $15. 





Dental Students’ Magazine, 605 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11 Published by 


Students’ Mag., Ine Est. 1923 Trim 

size, 54x7% Type page 4%x6% Pub- 

lished 5th Forms close 15th \gency 

discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 10,607 

Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 $ 30.00 
3 + 00 47.50 25.00 


00 37.50 20.00 
aise rates, Si page; bleed, $5. 


Dental Survey, Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn Est 1925 Trim size, 5%4x7% 

Type page, 4 5/16x7 3/16 Published Ist 
Forms close Ist preceding. Agency dis- 
counts 15-0 Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
57.762; (ross), 59,190. Practicing den- 
tists, 56,430: others, 1,000, Rates- 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $190.00 $100.00 $ 53.00 
6 165.00 88.00 47.00 
12 152.00 $2.00 44.00 


Standard color, $50 


Fortnightly Review of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
2 Published by Chicago Dental Ass'n. 
Est. 1923 Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
6%x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published Ist 


and 15th Forms ec on 8rd and 18th 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 
6,000 tates 
Times | Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
6 $5.00 "5.00 15.00 
12 40.00 23.00 13.00 
24 15.00 22.00 12.00 


Illinois Dental Journal, 6355 Broadway, 
Chicago 40 Published by Lllinois State 


Dental Society Subscription, $2. Est. 
1905. Type page, 5x7%. Trim size 64x 
10 Published 15th Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts 15-2 Circulation, 
»,405 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 
6 30.00 17.50 10.00 
12 25.00 15.00 9.00 





Journal of American Dental Association, 
222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. Est. 1914 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 65% x9%. Type 
page 5x8 Published Ist Forms close 













fr 2nd preceding. 








L aboratory Technician, The, 220 W. 42nd 
Published by 
ciated Dental Labs, y 





Missouri State Dental 


New York Journal of Dentistry, 30 Rock- 
First District 


. Published 15th ex- 


North-West Dentistry, 2 
re Published by 


, included in membership fee. 


Oral Hygiene, 
>, 4 ie X7 ¥e. Published ist. Forms 





The Dental Trade Journal, 


Texas Dental 
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close 20th. Agency discounts, none, Cir 
culation, 1,850. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 15.00 $ 10.00 
6 22.00 14.00 9.06 
12 20.00 12.00 8.04 
CANADA 





Journal of the Canadian Dental Ass’) 
The, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto | 
Published by Consolidated Press, Lt 
Est. 1935. Subscription, $2.50. Type page 
5x8. Published 10th. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulatio 
4,825 tates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 $ 18.00 
6 40.00 25.00 16.0 
12 " 35.00 21.00 14.0 


Oral Health, 68 King St., E., Toronto } 
Ont. Published by Current Publications 
Ltd. Est. 1911. Subscription, $2 Trir 


Size, 54x7% Type page, 44x6% Put 
lished 5th. Forms close 15th. Agen 
discounts, 10-5. Circulation, 4,322 
Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag: 
Ot 


$ 40.00 $ 24.00 $ 15.0 
6 35.00 21.00 13.0 
30.00 18.00 11.0 


12 
Color, $10.00. 





VETERINARY 

Journal of American Veterinary Medica! 
Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Ch 
cago, 5. Published by American Veter 
nary Medical Assn. Est. 1877. Subscrip 
tion, $7. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page 
ote x8\. Published 28th preceding 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
0-2. Circulation, 8,816. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 88.00 $ 51.00 $ 30.0 
6 76.00 44.00 27. 
12 67.00 39.00 24. 





The North American Veterinarian, Vet- 
erinary Practice, P. O. Box 550, Evans 
ton, Ill. Est. 1920. Published by The 
North American Veterinarian, Inc. Subd- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Type page 
5%x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 


culation, 6,602. tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 54.00 $ 32.0 
6 85.00 50.00 30.00 


12 75.00 45.00 27.00 


Veterinary Medicine, 7632 S. Crando 
Ave., Chicago 49 Est. 1905 Published | 
Veterinary Magazine Corp. Subscriptio: 











$4. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5%%x8 

Published 15th preceding. Forms clos 

10th Cash discounts, 0-2. Circulatior 

6,340. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 g > 00 $ 24.5 
6 63.00 37.80 22.05 
12 58.33 35.00 20.42 

CANADA 





Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 
cine and Veterinary Science, Gardenva 
Quebec Published by Nat'l Busines 
Pub’s, Ltd. Est. 1937. Subscription, © 
Type page, 5x7. Published 20th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Ul 
culation (Swern), 1,085. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Pag 

1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 $ 25 

6 60.00 35.00 oY 

1 50.00 30.00 7.5 
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Metal and Non-Metallic Mining 


including Crushing, Milling, Smelting and Refining 
(See also Cement and Quarry Products Industries; Coal; Metal Producing and Working Industries) 





Metallic mineral production in 1944 

was valued at $2,377 million and non- 
metallic at $912 million, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. These were de- 
creases Of 5 and 6 per cent, respec- 
tively, from 1943 production. Engineer- 
ng and Mining Journal attributed the 
declines to severe personnel shortages 
and deterioration of equipment. 

Production decreases were recorded 
for aluminum, bauxite, chromite, cop- 
yer, ferro-alloys, gold, iron ore, lead, 
mercury, molybdenum, silver, tantalite- 
~lumbite, tungsten, vanadium, and 
tin. Gains were registered for beryl- 
lium, cadmium, manganese ore, pig iron, 
nickel, and platinum. 

Of the non-metallic minerals, asbestos, 
native asphalt, barite, boron minerals, 
emery, feldspar, fluorspar, lithium min- 
erals, mica, mineral pigments, phos- 
yhate, potash, pyrites, salt sodium 
salts, sulphur, and tale showed moder- 
ite to large increases. Decreases were 
shown by abrasives, cement, clay prod- 
uts, graphite, kyanite, peat, sand and 
gravel, slate, and stone. 

Output of primary and secondary 
duminum, plus Canadian imports, far 
utstripped requirements in 1944 and 
resulted in cutbacks aggregating 54 per 
ent of the total capacity. Output of 
primary aluminum fell from 920,179 
short tons in 1943 to 777,700 tons in 
1944. Over-all cutbacks in aluminum 
production amounted to 58 per cent of 
the original installed capacity. 

Because of a decreased demand for 
Magnesium and a growing stockpile, 
production was reduced to about 15 per 
ent of the original rated capacity. 
Most of the cutback occurred in govern- 
ment-owned plants, all but four of 
which ceased production. Output for 
the year was 170,000 short tons, which 
was virtually the same as in 1943. 

Shipments of iron ore declined 3 per 
‘ent from 1943 to a total of 96,100,000 
gross tons. Most of the decrease was 
in the Lake Superior district, where 
chipping quotas were lowered inten- 
tionally because of large stocks at blast 
urnaces. 

Molybdenum shipments from do- 
mestic ores were about 70 per cent ofe 
‘he 1948 total, due to lower production 
of alloy steels and a lessened demand 
‘or molybdenum as a substitute metal. 
Vanadium output dropped about 40 
Per cent. following the cancellation of 
*overnment purchase contracts. Chro- 
mite shipments slumped to less than 30 
per cent of the 1943 total, and imports 


tom foreign sources were less than in 
‘43 because of lack of shipping. 
Tungsten concentrates decreased & per 
‘ent. Titanium production and con- 
‘umption reached new highs, and the 


utput of manganese ore containing 35 
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1940 Production of Non-metallic 


Mines 
Quantity Value 
(Thousands) 

Asphalt: : 

Native (tons) ........... 491 2,725 

Cee SE ccctaccidiscncce eee 41,399 
Barite (tons) ...... 409 2,597 
a Perr 243 5,643 
Bromine (lbs.) ..... 59,266 11,773 
Cement (bblis.) ...... 132,864 193,465 
Cae, CW COORE) oodccscevcs 4,701 18,162 
Mery (ROMS) «co ccccccccces 1 9 
Feldspar, crude (tons).... 291 1,272 
Fluorspar (toms) ..... ; 234 4,745 
Fuller’s earth (tons) 147 1,471 
Garmet (OME) ..cccers.. 5 259 
Gypsum, crude (tons) na 3,699 5,228 
Kyanite (tons) ad . 4 94 
Taree CED cceeccesees : 4,887 33,956 
Lithium (tons) ........ ia 2 80 
Magnesite, crude (tons)... 333 2,488 
Magnesium salts (lbs.)....216,532 2,453 
Peat (tonS) ........00-- +? 70 p17 
Phosphate rock (tons)... 4,003 12,335 
Potassium salts (tons)..... 393 12,562 
er ; 10,003 26,118 
Ee 473 5,738 
Sodium salts (tons) 317 3,158 
SD .c0.es0s2dnveces 2,559 40,900 








per cent or more manganese was the 
largest since 1918. 

The issuing of government grants for 
limited production of gold under Order 
L-208 had little effect in increasing the 
output. Decreased base-metal produc- 
tion also lowered the yield of gold and 
silver. Production of gold in the United 
States (Alaska included) was estimated 
at 988,600 oz., valued at $34,601,000, 
compared with 1,380,758 oz. in 1943. 
Silver output in 1944 totaled 34,873,000 
oz., valued at $24,798,700, compared 
with 40,794,568 oz. in 1943. 

Smelter production of copper from 
domestic ores declined to about 990,000 
tons in 1944, compared with 1,092,939 
tons in 1943. The output of refined 
lead from domestic ores in 1944 was 


estimated at 385,000 tons, and slab 
zinc at 568,000 tons. Labor shortages 
contributed largely to production 


slumps of 9 per cent for copper, 4 
per cent for lead, and 4 per cent for 
zinc. 


Products 


The products of the metallic and non- 
metallic mining field are divided into 
two groups. The metallic group con- 
sists of copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 
iron ore, manganese, molybdenum, mer- 
cury, chromite, platinum, titanium, 
tungsten, nickel, aluminum (Bauxite), 
vanadium, tin, antimony, cobalt, selen- 
ium, cadmium, tellurium and beryllium. 

In the non-metallic group are abra- 
sive materials, asbestos, asphalt, bitu- 
minous rock, barite, clay, feldspar, dia- 
monds, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, gyp- 
sum, magnesite, mica, nitrates, phos- 
phate, potash, salt, silica, sulphur and 
pyrites, tale and soapstone and other 
unusual minerals. 
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The Minerals Yearbook of the Bu- 
reau of Mines reported 1940 mineral 
production to be valued at $5,582,500,- 
000, a gain of 13.6 per cent over 1939 
and 27.9 per cent over 1938. Production 
was divided as follows: 


1940 1939 
$(000 


( ) 
EE. ee tea tikeeh ad 1,677,700 1,291,200 
Nonmetallic: 
NE tant Sasiaia whole omce 3,080,200 2,834,200 
GN tuts sdwexkondaal 824,600 788,900 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
reported 63 primary smelters and re- 
fineries of nonferrous metals. They 
had 27,630 wage earners, and 3,717 
salaried personnel, with salaries and 
wages aggregating $47,500,000. The 
cost of materials, supplies, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $819,158,000. The value 
added by manufacture was $137,414,- 
000 and the value of products, $956,- 
572,000. This industry, as constituted 
for census purposes, embraces estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in smelt- 
ing copper, lead, zinc, and other non- 
ferrous metals from the ore and in re- 
fining primary non-ferrous metals. 

In the field of metal mining indus- 
tries (gold, silver, lead, copper and 
zinc) there are 3,000 principal produc- 
ing mines with annual output of $226,- 
000,000. The non-metallic field has 
about 6,500 mines. There are another 
12,000 establishments engaged in the 
field of nonferrous metal alloys, non- 
ferrous metal products, except alumi- 
num, and in smelting and refining non- 
ferrous metals not from the ore. The 
annual value of their products in nor- 
mal times is $780,000,000. They employ 
88,000 workers and spend $210,000,000 
for materials, supplies, etc. 


There are about 4,000 important pro- 
ducing metal and mineral properties in 
the foreign field— Africa, Canada, 
South America. The most important 
are in Africa, which accounts for 40 
per cent of foreign production. Can- 
ada ranks second, with about 14 per 
cent and South America, Europe and 
Asia have about 12 per cent each. 


Processes 


The four principal processes in metal 
mining are production of the ore, its 
concentration in the mills, the reduc- 
tion of the metal in smelters and final- 
ly, its purification in refineries. 


From 75 to 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment used at mines is employed in con- 
nection with mine development; mine 
ventilation and lighting; drilling and 
blasting; transport and hoisting of 
products; mine drainage; transport of 
men, materials, etc.; ore storage and 
weighing; rock disposal and mine re- 
fill; recording and drafting; payroll 
disbursement and welfare work and 
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other administrative and engineering 
functions. 

These operations draw upon the mine 
power plant or substation, the mine 
water supply, its maintenance and re- 
pair shops and the mine engineering 
laboratory. Both skilled and profes- 
sional men are employed and in many 
cases, the mining company provides 
housing and certain municipal and 
social services. 

A large percentage of the equipment 
sold to metal and non-metallic mining 
enterprises is used in milling operations. 
This equipment includes conveyor 
belts; idlers; bearings; chutes; feeders; 
vibrating, shaking, revolving and 
grizzly screens; roll and jaw crushers; 
speed reducers; separators; log wash- 
ers; jigs; rolls; ball and rod mills; 
piping; fans; concentrating tables; 
classifiers; re-classifiers; elevators; per- 
forated metal; gears; water, sand and 
other pumps. Officials in charge of pro- 
duction at mills are frequently con- 
cerned with haulage equipment items, 
since they must ship varying distances 
for smelting and refining. 

The smelting process varies accord- 
ing to the metal being produced. The 
following steps in the process have gen- 
eral application: 

1. Storage and weighing of concen- 
trates, fluxing materials, ores and fuels. 


2. Charge mixing. 


8. Blast furnace or reverberatory op- 
eration. 


4. Roasting concentrates. 


5. Intra-plant transport, including 


slag disposal. 
6. Sintering of ores and flue dust. 
7. Collection of fumes and dusts. 
8. Acid manufacture. 


9. Converting furnace and roaster 
products. 


10. Lead and zine drossing. 

11. Casting, cooling and loading (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, tin, etc.) 

12. Ore and product sampling and 
other control-engineering. 

There are three types of refining op- 
erations. The first, hydro-metallurgy, 
is used principally in the treatment of 
gold and silver ores. Stamp mills, vats 
and volatilization furnaces along with 
conveying, pumping, agitating, filtering 
and small-scale smelting apparatus are 
the equipment used. 

The refining of lead, mercury and tin 
is generally a continuation of smelting. 
Some copper and most zinc ore is re- 
fined by pyro-metallurgy. The weight of 
the material, in the case of lead, neces- 
sitates extensive surface trackage and 
overhead hoisting and conveying equip- 
ment. Tin smelters make wide use of 
steam and trolley haulage. One smelter 
has narrow gauge track in excess of 14 
miles. 

American electrolytic copper refiner- 
ies are among the largest operating 
units within the metal and non-metallic 
mining industries. These plants leach 
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1940 Production of Metallic Mines 
Quantity Value 
(Thousands) 
412,560 $ 75,292 











Aluminum (ilbs.) 
Bauxite (tons) 435 2,579 
Cadmium (\lbs.) ‘ 5,921 4,145 
Chromite (tons) 3 29 
Copper (lbs.) 1,818,168 205,453 
Ferro-alloys : 1,154 128,128 
Gold (ounces) 
Iron ore (tons) 
Pig iron (tons) 
Refined lead (tons) 
Magnesium (lIbs.) 
Manganese ore (tons).... 
Manganiferous ore (tons). 
Mercury (metal) 76-Ib. 

flasks . So 
Molybdenum (lbs.) 
Nickel (tons) 
Platinum (ounces) 
Selenium (lbs.) 
Silver (ounces) 
Tellurium (lbs.) .. 
Tin (tons) 
Tungsten ore (tons).... 
Uranium and vanadium 

ores (tons) 
Zine (tons) 


(tons) 


~ *Withheld. 
Bureau of Mines 








roasted zinc and occasionally copper 
orés, cast and manufacture anodes, pre- 
heat electrolytes and furnace air in the 
case of copper, cool zinc electrolytes, 
melting the solvent aluminum, cathode 
and anode, remove and treat fumes, 
skimes and slag, sample raw materials 
and products, filter zinc and roast filter 
residues, cast products to salable 
shapes and manufacture sulphuric acid 
or blue vitriol. 

The purchaser of all equipment and 
supplies for the small mine is the oper- 
ating head, usually an engineer. In 
larger companies, which may operate a 
number of mines as well as mills, smel- 
ters and refineries, buying is usually 
handled through a central purchasing 
department at the general offices, lo- 
cated sometimes thousands of miles 
from the place where the machinery, 
equipment or supplies are to be used. 


The requisition originates with the me, 
on the job. Company executives and dj. 
rectors are often factors in deciding 
what shall be purchased. Most men jp 
charge of mines, mills, smelters and re 
fineries are engineers either by tr ‘ining 
or experience. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of marke, 
data information are available withoy 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertisen 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
Engineering and Mining Journal Mar. 

ket and Media File 

This information kit outlines the ex. 
tent of the field, indicates chief buying 
centers for the mining industry, and 
gives other salient information. 


Associations 

Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave 
New York. 

American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
33 Rector St., New York. 

American Institute of Mining ané 
Metallurgical Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

American Manganese Producers 
Assn., National Press Bldg., Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Zinc Institute, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn., Hanna 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute, Ish. 
peming, Mich. 

Northwest Mining Assn., 512 S. First 
St., Spokane, Wash. 

Tri-State Zine and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers Assn., 508 N. Connell Ave. 
Picher, Okla. 

U. S. Copper Assn., 50 Broadway 
New York. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 


ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


California Mining Journal, Box 1032, Au- 
burn. Published by J. P. Hall. ost. 1931. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9%x12%. 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published 1st. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 5,825. Rates— 
Times 5 % Page 

1 $40.00 
35.00 
30.00 


Page 


50.00 


6 
12 





z. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 18. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1930 For nonferrous metal consumers. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Thursday. 
Forms close 10 days preceding. Agency 
discounts, 0-2 Circulation (Sworn), 1,- 
207; cross), 1,484. Rates— " 
than 3 pages, $188 per page; 3 
$168 per page; 6 pages, $163: 9 
pages, $158: 13 pages, $153: 17 pages, 
$148; 26 pages, $142; 32 pages, $137; 39 


pages, $132; 52 pages, $127. 


Less 
pages, 





@® 


Engineering and Mining Journal, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. Published 
by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1866 
Subscription, $3. Covers mining. milling, 
concentratng, smelting and refining of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals, ex- 


cept fuels. 
page, 7x10. 
LOth prec. 


Trim size, 8%x11% Type 
Published 10th. Forms close 
N.1.A.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Circulation, 4 
383; (gross), 15,392. Operating com 
pan‘es and executives, 7,796; engineers 
2,731; mfrs., machinery jobbers and deal 
1,867; engineering schools, 3 oth 
ers, 1,634. Rates— Less than pages 
$280 per page; 3 pages, $255 per page: 
pages, $244; 9 pages, $234; 12 pages 
$229; 24 pages, $224. 
Standard yellow, orange, 
green, $45; bleed, $50. 
@ For additional data see page 39 


ers, 


red, I anc 





Explosives Engineer. 
See CEMENT AND 
DUSTRIES. ) 


QUARRY PR 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





Mill & Factory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 





Mining Congress Journal. 

(See COAL.) 
Mining and Contracting Rev 
Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City. 
by Salt Lake Mining Review, 
1899. Subscription, $3. Trim s 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 
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* Market Scope 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOUR- 


NAL’S world wide market consists of those 


s engaged in mining, milling, con- 
| 


centrating, smelting and refining of all the 


mining of iron ore 


neficiation and the mining, 


ng and processing of non-metallic min- 
rals except fuels, 

In 1942 mines in the United States pro- 

pper, gold and silver, lead, zinc, 

num and iron ore totalling 263,- 


ns, valued at approximately $2,- 


s ) 


The non-metallic mining industry exclud- 
ng sand, gravel and limestone added 26,- 
§52,400 tons valued at approximately $1,- 

0. (These are the latest figures 
released by the Bureau of Mines, because 

r wat urity measures. ) 

Fig estimated for the world output 

f copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
silver, gold and iron ore totaled 


) rons of METAI -m wv lue | at 
I, 0), 
al { 


During the past few years the metal 


n-t ic mining industries have greatly 
xpan operations to meet the rising de 
ind for metal and mineral products 
expansion has had to be carried 
ut wit inimum amounts of the essenual 
hing equipment. The mining industry as 
a whol keenly aware of the necessity of 
lower t production through mechanical 


they know that such 
n will be even more essential 


wt the war is ended. 


* Outlook for the Future 


A | y favorable forecast for the sale 


machinery, equipment and sup 
be based on eight cogent facts 


basis upon which 


anufac 
plan their sales programs to meet 
nents for the world mining in 


is postwar transition period. 


1M g activities will be maintained on 
level to supply the great need 
tals and nonmetallics for rehabili 
ind to satisfy the pentup civilian 


i for goods, 


L S. Government has taken steps 
‘1 any surplus supply of metals 


nmetallics, if any surplus does 
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occur now that the war is ended. 


»~ 


Lower operating costs through improved 
mechanized mining and ore dressing 
methods and use of modern mining 
equipment, component 
parts is a relentless trend in world 


supplies and 


mining. 


-_ 


. Mining companies are in a strong finan- 
cial position to buy machinery, replace 
worn Out equipment and carry on mine 
development which was neglected be- 
cause of war pressure. 


S. L-208 Limitation Order has just been 
rescinded and the outlook is bright for 
the return of gold mining. Just as fast 
as new manpower and materials can be 
obtained operators in all gold areas will 
resume work eagerly. 


Reconversion is not a problem of the 


mining industry. 


. The return of a substantial prewar ex- 
port market in Allied countries such as 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, 
South America, Africa, The Soviet 
Union and others, as well as new mar- 
kets in China and India is assured. 


. The rehabilitation of destroyed mines 
in occupied territories offers a huge 
postwar market. 


These factors will tend to create extreme- 
ly active markets, both at home and abroad, 
for all machines, equipment and supplies 
used in the mining and processing of ores 
and minerals, 


* Editorial Influence 


Founded in 1866 and published continu- 
ously since that time, ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL is the leading inter- 
national publication of the mining industry 

It is devoted to the finding of ores and 
minerals, their extraction from the earth 
and their treatment to produce marketable 
products, and to the economic and business 
aspects of the mining industry: tariffs, taxa- 
tion, world mineral trade, prices and market 
conditions, 


* Circulation, Net Paid 


The ABC statement for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1945 shows ENGINEERING 


25, 1945 





AND MINING JOURNAL net paid circu- 
lation to be 14,383. ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL has the widest foreign 
circulation of any mining magazine, with 
exceptional readership in Latin and South 
America — where expansion of operations 
promises to be unusually great. 7,796 of 
these readers are management and operat- 
ing and maintenance officials—men with 
buying responsibilities 


* Advertising 


Advertising in ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL reached an all time 
high in 1944 with 249 companies and 
agencies placing 1523 pages of advertising. 


* Additional Advertising 
Services 


THE MINING CATALOGS—A consolida- 
tion and enlargement of the former “Metal 
and Non-Metallic Mining Catalogs’’ and 
“Coal Mining Catalogs’ —the industry's most 
complete reference book of what to buy and 
where to buy it—providing the advertiser 
with minimum guaranteed readership of 
10,000 top buying influences. 


E. & M.J. METAL AND MINERAL 
MARKETS—This weekly market service re- 
ports E, & M. J. metal prices printed 
and mailed every Wednesday night, each 
issue contains daily and weekly average 
prices of non-ferrous metals for the preced 
ing six days. It is published primarily fo: 
buyers and sellers of ores and metals. Th 
quoted prices are standard for the United 
States. Data are obtained from origina! 
sources through contact with the producet 
and consumers. London markets are also 
quoted, thus giving accurate news of pric 
changes in world markets, 


MARKET HELPS —Market reports, data and 
photographs pertaining to metal and non 
metallic mining industries, lists of mine suj 
ply houses and manufacturers sales agents 

available to prospects, advertisers and 
their advertising agencies. 


ENGINEERING & MINING 


JOURNAL 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Sth, 20th. Agency dis- 


close 

Rates 
Page % Page 
40.00 $ 
35.00 


30th. Forms 
ounts, 15-0 
Times 1 
1 $ 75.00 $ 
6 65.00 
12 55.00 30.00 
24 45.00 25.00 
Standard color $20 first color; 
add. color. 


% Page 
22.00 
20.00 
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$15 each 





Mining and Industrial News, 251 Kearny 
St., San Francisco 8. Published by Claude 
M. Chaplin. Est. 1933. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 84x10 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation 2,536. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

6 75.00 42.50 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, $25 extra 


Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
xineers. Est. 1919. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x1l1\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Circulation 11,483; 
(gross), 12,315. Operating companies and 
executives, 4,213; engineeri 1,691; college 
professors and students, 645; others, 2,868 
per insertion 
Times 1 Page 


l $195 oOo 





Rates 
% Page % Page 
$105.00 $ 57.00 
5 165.00 90.00 48.75 

2 150.00 82.50 45.00 
Standard color, $55; Bleed, 20% 


330 W 42nd St, 
Published and dis- 
Hill Publishing Co, 


The Mining Catalogs, 
New York 17, N. Y 
tributed by MeGraw 
Ire Controlled Distribution 10,000; 
imong the specfying and buying officials 
in metal and non-metalli« mills, 
smelters and refineries ill officials re- 
for planning, specifying or buy- 
ing for coal mines Trim size 8%x1ll 
Type page 7x10 Published annually, Oc- 
tober. Forms close August 1. Agency dis- 
counts, 0-2. Catalog rates, 1 page, $240; 
pages, $200; 3 pages, $190; 

pages, $150 6 pages, 

8 pages, $165 

Briefalogs of 5&, 

pages, if supplied according 
specifications are accepted at pub- 
rates, less 20%, plus added cost of 
Briefalogs of 2 or 4 
pages, if supplied accordng to our spect- 
fications accepted at published rates less 
10%, plus added cost of inserting, if any. 
Inserts of 2 or 4 pages printed by us 
accepted t published rates plus cost of 
production. Inserts of 8 or more pages 
printed by us allowed discoun of 10% 
on space cost, plus production 


mines 


sponsible 


to our 
Ished 
inserting if any 


cost of 


Mining Journal, Title & 
Phoenix, Ariz. Published by Trade Jour- 
nal Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 15th and 30th Forms close 
ith and 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 
l. A. A. statement on request. Circulation 
(Sworn), 8,309. Operating companies and 
executives, 4,840; engineers, 788; machin- 
ery and equipment manufacturers and 
dealers, 1,037: millmen, miners, prospect 


Trust Bldg., 


1,636. 

Page % Page 4% Page 
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Mining Record, The, 1829 
Denver, Colo. Published by 
Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, 
12x16. Type page, 111/6x15 
Thursday. Forms close 

Agency discount, 15-2 
Rates 


Champa S5St., 
Record Pub. 
$3. Trim size, 
Published 
Wednesday. 
Circulation 4,687. 


On 3 Mos. 
Once 

a Month 
$1.90 
1.80 

1.70 

1.60 
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Twice 

a Month 
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1.70 
1.60 
1.50 
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Week 

$1.75 
1.60 
1.40 
1.25 
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2 inches 
5 inches 
10 inches 
20 inches 


Mining Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $6. Trim _ size, 
6x9. Type page, 4'4x7%. Published bi- 
monthly, 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation 5,985. Rates— 
$100 per page. Standard color, $25; bleed, 
10% 


Mining World, 71 Columbia St., 
4, Wash. Pub. by Miller Freeman 
cations. Est. 1939. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 


Seattle, 
Publi- 


023 Rates— 
Times 1 
1 


Page % Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 65.00 
80.00 50.00 
65.00 40.00 
bleed, $15 extra 
insertions provide for 
Development and Di- 
April list 


$17 
°7 14£ 
*13 11 
Standard 
*The 7th 
space in 
rectory 


color. $35 
and 13th 
the Mine 
number published 


Skillings’ Mining Review, 5/1 Builders 
Exchange, Duluth, Minn Published by 
Charles D. Skillings. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tions, $3. Type page, 8%x10%. Published 
Saturday Forms « Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 1,280. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
l $ 66.00 
12 62.70 
26 61.00 
52 59.40 


ose 


% Page % Page 

$ 35.00 $ 17.50 
32.35 16.50 
31.50 16.20 
30.50 15.85 





Thomas Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
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Canadian Mining and Metallurgical Bul- 
letin, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, 
Canada. Published by The Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy. Est. 1898 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 644x9%. Type 
page, 4'‘.x7. Published lst. Forms 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
2,888; (gross), 3,209. Companies and exec- 
utives, 721; engineers, 984; others, 1,218. 


close 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 55.00 35.00 
2 50.00 33.00 


Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale 
Que. Published by National Business Pyb. 
lications, Ltd. Est. 1879. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub. 
lished 15th. Forms close lst. Agency dis. 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 1,639, 
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Times 1 Page 
1 $120.00 
5 80.00 
12 70.00 


% Page 
5 00 
20.00 





1, Page 4 Page 
$ 65.00 $ 35.00 
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Canadian Mining 
Que. Published by Natl 
Ltd. Est. 1891. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published Oct. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Rates—1 page, $100; % page 
$55; % page, $35. 

Standard color, $20; 
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The Financial Post Survey of Mines, i: 
University Ave., Toronto 2 Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd Tri 
9x12 Type page, 7 5/16x10. Ager 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,182 
Rates-——1 page, $100; 2 pages, $95; % 
$55; %4 page, $30 
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Type page, 11x17. Published .Thursday 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts 
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Northern Miner, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Miner Press. 
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The Pre-Cambrian, Montreal Trust Bldg 
Winnipeg, Man. Published by Manitoba 
Chamber of Mines. Est. 1927. Subscrip 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page 
7x10. Published 5th. Forms close 25th 
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Western Miner, Metropolitan Bldg., Van 
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don Black Publications, Ltd. Est 
Published 10th. Forms close 23d 
scriptions, $2 ($2.50 to U. S. A.) 
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Metal Producing & Working Industries 


See also Automotive Industry: Aviation: Design Engineering: Metal and Non-Metallic Mining) 





The metal producing and working in- 
justries in normal times account for 
about one-third of national production. 
in war time, the ratio increases. 

This important segment of American 
ndustry includes four groups: 

1. Iron and steel and their products, 
xeluding machinery. 

2. Nonferrous metals and their prod- 
ucts. 

3. Machinery, including machine tools 
and accessories. 

4. Transportation equipment, includ- 
ng aircraft, cars and locomotives, mo- 
tor vehicles, etc., and engines and ac- 
cessories. 

The War Production Board reported 
that in 1944 direct military and export 
requirements absorbed 92 per cent of 
the aluminum, 65 per cent of the car- 
bon steel, 81 per cent of the alloy 
steel and 90, 69 and 71 per cent, re- 
spectively, of the brass mill, wire mill 
and foundry copper and copper base 
illoy products, 


Steel Production 


Steel production in the United States 

again established a new peak of 89,- 
553,000 tons in 1944. While this was 
nly slightly above 1943 production, 
twas 80 per cent above the industry’s 
maximum output in World War I and 
about 50 per cent above the estimated 
1944 production of all European coun- 
tries. 

Raw steel output in 1944 was rolled 
nto more than 40 different products 
aggregating 62,500,000 tons in weight. 
Another 2,750,000 tons was poured into 
steel castings. Almost one-fifth of the 
tonnage of all finished products were 
plates, indicating the heavy emphasis 
placed on ships and landing craft. A 


lightly smaller quantity was steel 
ars, 
Other important tonnages were rep- 


resented by structural steel, rails and 
accessories, pipe and tubing, wire prod- 
ucts, tin plate, terne plate and black 
plate, and wheels and axles for rail- 
tad cars. As the year passed, sig- 
tificant changes in production ap- 
peared. Heavy plates for shipbuilding 
gave way to thinner sheets. Demand 
‘or artillery shell bodies became urg- 
‘nt. Shell steel requirements promised 
‘tobe a major factor in 1945. 

Tin plate tonnage was reduced by 
‘ss acute lend-lease demand. Electroly- 
Ne tinning lines installed to save tin 


‘perated at less than one-third of ca- 
pacity. Electrolytic tin plate produc- 
“on during the year fell to less than 
4 third of the conventional hot dip 


‘ype. Alloy steels comprised a smaller 
Portion of total output than in 1943, 
Production amounting only to 10,500,- 
0 tons. About two-thirds came from 


How Industry Estimates Markets in 1947 in Manufacturing 
Subclassifications in Chief Metalworking Industries 
Value of Manufactures at Per Cent 

the 1939 Price Level 
(Millions of dollars) 


Iron and Steel and Their 


Products, Except Machinery 1939 
eS Eee $ 550.8 
Steel works and rolling mills................ 2,720.0 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings............ 209.7 
OS SS. eee eee 53.5 
SEE OO LOPE oe ee 135.5 

65.1 


Cust-item pipe amd Gttings.........0.sccc80 
Tin cans and other tinware not elsewhere 
classified 


372.6 


Wire drawn from purchased rods............ 176.5 
Nails, spikes, etc., not made in wire mills or 

in plants operated in connection with rolling 

Se ae ee eee ae es 12.9 
Wirework not elsewhere classified........... 158.8 
Cutlery (except aluminum, silver and plated 

CUUIOET) BIG GOO OGTR. oc. csc ccc cvecccens 59.9 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files 

PEE os cance Ratna een bier ce kerens« 75.3 
eee One ee oe ee, ee 18.5 
Hardware not elsewhere classified........... 154.5 
Enameled-iron sanitary ware and other plumb- 

ers’ supplies (not including pipe and vitre- 

ous and semi-vitreous china sanitary ware). 125.6 
Oil burners, domestic and industrial......... 18.5 
Power boilers and associated products........ 141.0 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus (in- 

cluding hot-water furnaces)............... 45.4 
Stoves, ranges, water heaters and _ hot-air 

furnaces (except electric) ................ 223.4 
Steam fittings, regardless of material........ 112.0 
Heating and cooking apparatus, except elec- 

tric, not elsewhere classified............... 20.3 
Avbommebile GtAMPIMGS «nc ccsccccccccccsece 7 
Stamped and pressed metal products (except 

automobile stampings) ................05- 178.4 
Fabricated structural steel and ornamental 

metal work made in plants not operated in 

connection with rolling mills.............. 284.7 
Doors, window sash, frames, molding, and 

ee) at Re eee 48.2 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets—made_ in 

plants not operated in connection with roll- 

Ee eee ee pe a eanner grits 84.1 
Forgings, iron and steel—made in plants not 

operated in connection with rolling mills.... 104.9 
Screw-machine products and wood screws.... 82.8 
WEE, vis iecnadeu sa eee eke ae 17.7 
Cold-rolled steel sheets and strip and cold- 

finished steel bars made in plants not 

operated in connection with hot-rolling mills 70.4 
BE WA wae ace CX io bedia as Keates cesarean 222.8 

ME. Aden SAME CRA CAK NES Ee eeN ss $6,591.5 

Electrical Machinery 
Wiring devices and supplies................ $ 94.3 
Carbon products for the electrical industry and 

manufactures of carbon or artificial graphite 18.4 
Electrical measuring instruments............ 41.8 
Generating, distribution, and industrial appa- 

ratus for incorporation in manufactured 

products, not elsewhere classified.......... 470.5 
rr rere re eee 145.7 
Insulated wire and cable................... 120.4 
Automotive electrical equipment............. 109.8 
I NN aiken ig no nib, GIR Eh ae dla 84.8 
Radios, radio tubes, and phonographs......... 275.9 
Communication equipment .................. 191.3 
Batteries, storage and primary (dry and wet) 117.6 
X-ray and therapeutic apparatus and elec- 

EE ILS. «i 5:4 alg w::e alemh en ae a aie eine x's 17.9 
Electrical products not elsewhere classified. . . 39.0 

Total electrical machinery................ $1,727.4 
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1947 
$ 716.9 
3,680.5 
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74.2 
219.9 
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104.9 
298.0 


$9.052.4 


787.3 
244.4 
168.0 
145.3 
123.2 
499.9 
275.7 


151.5 


26.7 
54.7 





$2,698.3 


Increase 
Est. 1947 
Over 
1939 
30.0 
35.3 
39.2 
38.7 
62.3 


40.1 


40.7 
26.4 


ne 
~Ii— 
ie oor) 


30.7 
30.0 


38.4 


67.3 
67.7 
39.5 
32.3 
45.3 
81.2 
44.1 
28.8 


49.2 
40.3 


56.2 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 








Here are 











Here are the facts about your present metalworking market. Here 
is definite information on trends and changes to come. Use 
STEEL’s continuous study of metalworking and its operations as 
the basis for your marketing and sales planning. 







ER THE WAR? 















Since 1940 metalworking has grown to represent 60% of all 
manufacturing in the country. In producing for war there have 
been decided shifts geographically and by size of plants. What 
is the new picture of metalworking . . . how can this tremendous 
postwar market best be reached? 


Use STEEL’s Postwar Market Selector to plot future sales activity 
against definite trends. It gives you definite answers (by product 
classification) to your questions about: 





¢ Plants still making same products as before the war 

¢ Plants intending to go back to prewar products 

¢ Companies that have developed new postwar products 
e Time required to reconvert to peacetime production 





Put the Postwar Market Selector to work now. It will show you how 
to reach the plants that do 90% of the business in metalworking, 
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3, WHAT IS THE FUTURE 
* 


METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 


Ls? 


NDUSTRY'S 


What about aluminum, magnesium, copper and brass? 
Will more castings and stampings be used? This study 
by STEEL also gives you useful facts about NE alloy trends 
and uses for special metal shapes. All of the information 
is broken down by type and size of plant. 


STEEL knows metalworking inside-out. That’s why STEEL 
can give you the market facts (and coverage) you need 
when you sell to metalworking. If you don’t already have 
a copy of “The Future Market for Metals”, drop us a line. 
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What features do metalworking plants want in postwar 
machine tools? How many plants plan to buy new machine 
tools? How many will purchase surplus, government- 
owned tools? Would a comprehensive trade-in program 
lead to more extensive replacement of present equip- 
ment? What are the trends in tooling? 


These and:‘other pertinent questions are answered in 
STEEL'S latest study, ‘The Future Market for Machine 
Tools”. This study will be of practical help in plan- 
ning your machine tool sales programs. Dropawis a line if 
you are interested in using the information it contains. 
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= 


pletion of the war expansion program 
in steel. The accompanying tables show 
distribution of these products. 

Slightly more than half the cost of 
steel expansion, or $1,151 million, was 
borne by private companies and the 
remainder by the government. 

Productive capacity for light metals 
was increased tremendously. Mag. 
nesium production has been multiplied 
90 fold since 1940. The gain in alum. 
inum has been about 600 per cent. 

The war time experience of the stee] 
industry was one of new and constant- 
ly changing problems. There was a crv- 
cial shortage of alloys—nickel, chromi- 
um, cobalt, manganese, molybdenum, 
tungsten and vanadium—for which this 
country is largely dependent on imports. 

Working through the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, a committee of ex- 
perts developed a brand new series of 
alloy steels which demanded less of the 
critically scarce elements, but which 
provided the necessary strength, har- 
denability, ductility, and so on. These 
became famous as the National Emerg- 
ency (NE) steels. 

Production of steel ingots and steel 
for castings during the first half of 
1945 totaled 43,180,223 net tons, ac- 
cording to reports to the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. That tonnage 
was more than two-thirds of the total 
steel produced in the entire year 1929, 
the record peacetime production year, 
but was lower than the output of any 
half-year since the middle of 1942. 

While March was the third highest 
on record from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, severe cold weather, floods, 
coal and labor shortages and other 
obstacles were encountered. On V-E 
Day operations were at about 95 per 
cent of capacity but in later weeks 
rearrangement of war contracts and 4 
series of sporadic labor disputes have 
depressed production. 

Production for six months this year 
was 1,963,000 tons below the record of 
45,143,390 tons made in first half of 
1944. Operations averaged 91.1 per 
cent of capacity for the first half 
of 1945, 

June output was 6,868,717 tons, 4 
drop of 582,086 tons from the 7,450,803 
tons made in May. The industry op- 
erated at 87.4 per cent of capacity In 
June. 


Value of Manufactures at Per Cent 
the 1939 Price Level Increase 
(Millions of dollars) Est. 1947 

Estimated Over 

1947 1939 
$ 36.3 46.4 
167.6 51.8 
436.6 71.9 
300.2 78.8 


Machinery, Except Electrical 1939 
Steam engines, turbines and waterwheels..... $ 24.8 
Internal-combustion engines 110.4 
Tractors 254.0 
Agricultural machinery (except tractors).... 167.9 
Construction and similar machinery (except 
mining and oil-field machinery and tools).. 
Oil-field machinery and tools................ 
Mining machinery and equipment 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool and other metalworking machin- 
ery accessories, metal-cutting and shaping 
tools, and machinists’ precision tools....... 

Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 
elsewhere classified 

Food-products machinery 

Textile machinery 

Paper-mill, pulp-mill, 
machinery 

Printing-trades machinery and equipment... . 

Special industry machinery, not elsewhere 
classified 

Measuring and dispensing pumps........... 

Pumping equipment and air compressors... .. 

Elevators, escalators and conveyors.......... 

Cars and trucks, industrial 

Blowers: Exhaust and ventilating fans....... 

Measuring instruments, mechanical (except 
electrical measuring instruments, watches 
and clocks) 

Mechanical power-transmission equipment... . 

Machine shop products not elsewhere classified 

Industrial machinery not elsewhere classified. . 

Office and store machines not elsewhere classi- 
fied 

Vending, amusement and other coin-operated 
machines 

I io ong as wn ob 064 Wk se ein 

Laundry equipment, domestic 

Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning and press- 
ing machinery 

Refrigerators, domestic (Mechanical and ab- 
sorption), refrigeration machinery § and 
equipment and complte air conditioning 
units 

All other 


50.9 
30.2 
17.0 
27.8 


211.4 
115.9 

39.3 
278.5 


140.1 
89.0 
33.6 

218.0 


125.6 190.1 51.4 
34.0 
62.7 
56.3 


132.7 
147.7 
145.8 


99.0 
90.8 
93.3 
and paper products 

36.7 
96.9 


44.3 
109.5 


32.4 
55.6 


56.1 
20.5 
45.0 
64.9 
104.0 
54.5 


55.8 7.1 
44.3 53.4 
134.9 195.6 
64.1 105.7 
17.3 35.3 
28.6 44.2 


27.7 
50.5 
32.4 
56.0 


50.7 
256.3 
477.0 
219.3 


39.7 
170.3 
360.3 
140.6 
202.5 34.8 

48.7 

18.4 
111.1 


150.2 


110.8 
27.8 
80.4 


23.1 
14.4 
61.6 


21.8 35.0 


438.5 
226.4 


278.6 


114.1 





Total machinery, except electrical $3,254.2 $4.961.1 
Automobiles and Automobile Equipment 

Motor vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies, parts and 
accessories 

Automobile trailers (for attachment to passen- 
ger cars) 


$7,107.5 


10.1 


Total automobiles and automobile equip- 
ment 


$4,047.8 $7,117.6 
Transportation Equipment, Except Automobiles 

Locomotives (including frames) and parts: 
Railroad, mining and industrial 

Cars and car equipment—railroad, street and 
rapid-transit 

Aircraft and parts, including aircraft engines 

Shipbuilding and ship repairing 

Boatbuilding and boat repairing 

All other 


$ 109.0 129.9 
114.3 
97.6 
23.3 
136.7 
17.1 , 


Steel for War 


Although the United States 
structed the world’s largest and most 
powerful Navy during the war in Ev 
rope, the amount of steel needed to 
build the fighting ships was only a lit- 
tle more than half the tonnage required 


con- 


Total transportation equipment, except auto- 
mobiles 


$1,539.1 74.3 
—Committee for Economic Development. 





open hearth mills, the remainder from 
electric. 

Production of pig iron, from which, 
with the addition of scrap, steel is re- 
fined and which forms the basis of 
iron foundry operations, was slightly 
above the 1943 figure of 60,787,000 net 
tons. 

Scrap steel, which was a _ serious 
problem in other war years, was avail- 
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able in larger quantities and scrap steel 
prices fell below ceilings in the fall 
of 1944, 

Steel making capacity at the close 
of 1944 stood at 95.5 million tons, al- 
most 14 million above 1940. Blast fur- 
nace capacity for producing pig iron 
and ferro alloys was 67,314,000 tons, 
a gain of almost 12 million tons since 
1940. These figures represented com- 


to build the nation’s merchant fleet, a 
cording to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

This was revealed in an analysis of 
figures covering shipments of finished 
steel made for armament purposes from 
the start of 1941 through Apri!, 194- 
Hitherto secret, the figures reflect the 
changing patterns of war production 
over four and one-third years, showiné, 
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Wherever Metals Are Cast You'll Find 








What are you doing about the 
5048 foundries in the U.S.? 


How well do you know the size and import- 
ance of this industry as a market for your 
products? 


Right now, while you are planning for 1946, 
is a good time to check up on the sales 
opportunities for you in the foundry in- 
dustry. The outlook is for continued high 
operating levels, and foundries are intensely 
interested in cost reduction, quality improve- 
ment and the benefits of modernization. 


To give you a better picture of this market, 
here is a breakdown of the 5048 foundries 
by employment groups: 








Employment Total 
Groups Foundries 

Over 1000 : 84 
500-1000 136 
250-500 303 
100-250 721 
50-100 874 
25-50 876 
10-25 1784 

Less than 10 270 





TOTAL - 5048 
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For further information on the geographical 
distribution of the industry—departments 
operated—and types of metal cast get in 
touch with The FOUNDRY—the publica- 
tion that has served this one industry for 52 
years. The FOUNDRY knows its market— 
can help you with your problems for selling 
to this market—and can carry the informa- 
tion about your products to the foundries 
that represent over 92% of the melting capac- 
ity of the entire industry. 


Find out more about the foundry market and 
its postwar possibilities. A recent study by 
the Editors of The FOUNDRY shows what 
foundry men are doing about modernization 
and improvement—and an- 
swers a number of ques- 
tions about the postwar 
plans of foundries. Ask 
the representative of The 
FOUNDRY to show you 
this study before you com- 
vlete your plans for °46. 





LOUNDRY 


401 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF STEEL 





Gross Tons 














INGOTS AND CASTINGS 





1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
United States *°89,815,000 88,836,366 76,812,429 73,963,624 60,518,419 47,672,105 28,693,000 51,526,000 48,525,000 
Canada ** 3,062,000 2,701,313 2,786,929 2.411.887 1,985,000 1,800,000 1,156,000 1,852,000 1.078.000 
Great Britain 13,031,000 12,764,000 12,312,000 12,975,000 13,500,000 10,398,000 12,984,000 11,785,000 
France -. $400,000 6,087,000 7.793,000 6,601,000 
Belgium $000,000 2,248,000 3,801,000 3,117,000 
Lasemburs 1,800,000 1,414,000 2.470.000 1.949.000 
Italy 2'350,000  2286,000 2,054,000 1,992,000 
Spein 500,000 465,000 100,000 365,000 
Sweden 1,100,000 963,000 1,088,000 962,000 
Germany® Due to war condi- 24,000,000 22,922,000 19,531,000 18,900,000 
Austria tions figures for 640,000 411,000 
Czechia 1940-44 are net 1,250,000 ~ 1,733,000 2,281,000 1,463,000 
Poland — for oo 1'600,000 1,517,000 1,420,000 1,123,000 
Hungary then Western Hom- 750,000 638,000 654,000 543,000 
Russia isphere countries. 18,500,000 18,150,000 17,493,000 16,080,000 
Jepant 6,300,000 6,000,000 5.718.000 5,174,000 
India ‘1,000,000 966,000 (895,000 866,000 
Australia 1,200,000 1,151,000 1,074,000 750,000 
Pe | ee ates Ceeeeeny ced be ee) meee ele ee ee ‘sg Garin oa 

















*Imciudes Austrian production from January 19688. 


tIincludes Manchuria and Korea. 





107,687,000 133,774,000 
tIncluded in Germany since 1934. 





122,484,000 118,763,000 


°° Estimated. 





WORLD PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND 





Gross Tons 














FERROALLOYS 











1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1929 

United States °%°62,448,400 61,777.296 53.555.497 45,042,023 42,320,011 $1,948,000 19,161,000 $7,127,000 31,029,000 42,614,000 
Canada °° 1,883,180 1,528,053 1,763.406 1,554,708 _ 1,270,000 800,000 758,000 979,000 747,000 1.160.000 
Great Britain 7,187,000 7,604,000 7,392,000 8,205,000 8,200,000 6,761,000 8,493,000 7,721,000 7,589,000 
France Fccovcte te davdths .chie.. -.... 7,800,000 5,964,000 7,787,000 6,130,000 10,198,000 
Belgium ; $.000,000 2.426.000 3.743.000 3,110.000 4.030.000 
Luzemburg . 1.750.000 1,526,000 2,473,000 1,955,000 2,860,000 
Italy 1,000,000 913.000 849,000 793,000 718,000 
Gre ey cca teceenees 500,000 435,000 126,000 250,000 740,000 
RL A LE SG aaa 625,000 652,000 682,000 623,000 516,000 
Goumeny® Due to war condi- 20,000,000 18,300,000 15,703,000 15,058,000 13,187,000 
de tions figures fer $83,000 244.000 455,000 
es 1960-44 are set | ll... 1,000,000 1,215,000 1,648,000 1,122,000 1,618,000 
as) 4s 11 ,vvaciealed available for other 000.000 (952,000 712,000 575,000 693,000 
Hungary than Westera Hem- 450,000 $80,000 359,000 801.000 862,000 
Russia isphere countries. =8{§| 8 8 = 2. 15,000,000 14,479,000 14,288,000 14,088.000 4,253,000 
ee Se ED Baie $.250,000  $,000,000 2,758,000 2,823,000 1,491,000 
India 1,800,000 1,634,000 1,629,000 1,543.000 1,343,000 
Aostralia 1,100,000  1.072,000 914,000 783,000 : 420,000 
a 1,200,000 1,150,000 1,200,000 1,000,000 750,000 
100,418,000 80,728,000 101,853,000 89,895,000 97,073,000 





*Includes Austrian production from January 1988. 





Includes Manchuria and Korea. 


tIncluded in Germany since 1934. 





*©*Estimated. 














































































in turn, the urgent period of naval con- 
struction, the expediting of shipments 
to Allied nations, and the preparations 
for the African and European cam- 
paigns. 

The finished steel delivered to ship- 
builders and makers of ordnance, pro- 
jectiles, tanks and aircraft during the 
52-month period totaled 63,568,000 tons, 
almost one-fourth of the total tonnage 
shipped to all consumers. Shipbuilding 
received 18 per cent of the total over 
that period. Makers of ordnance, pro- 
jectiles and Army combat tanks re- 
ceived 9 per cent of the total. 

Export shipments required an addi- 
tional 25,372,000 tons during the pe- 
riod out of the grand total of shipments, 
equivalent to about 10 per cent of the 
total steel shipped. In comparison 
with that tonnage, shipbuilders received 
35,519,000 tons, of which yards engaged 
in the construction of Navy ships re- 
ceived 13,370,000 tons and merchant 
shipyards received 22,150,000 tons. 

Immediately after the attack upon 
Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, ship- 
ments for naval construction began to 
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climb sharply, rising from 157,000 tons 
in January, 1942, toa record of 490,000 
tons in July, 1942. 

Meanwhile, shipments of steel to 
merchant shipyards were increasing 
month by month during 1942, but the 
peak months for their receipts of steel 
came during 1943. The peak was 775,- 
000 tons in August, 1943. 

On an annual basis, shipments to 
naval and merchant yards combined 
were highest in 1943 at 11,508,809 tons. 

Three months in 1942, July, August 
and September, were the heaviest 
months for exports of steel during the 
European war. In July of that year, 
a peak amount totaling 829,000 tons 
started abroad, with virtually seven- 
eighths of this tonnage destined for 
Great Britain and the British Empire. 
The year 1942 was the largest export 
year of the period with 7,660,000 tons, 
12 per cent of the total finished steel 
that year, leaving the mills for over- 
seas. 

The record month in shipments of 
steel to makers of Army tanks came 
early in 1943 when the Allies were 


striving to clear the Nazis from Africa 
Makers of ord- 


in mobile warfare. 
nance, projectiles and Arm 


tanks received 24,728,000 tons of steel 
over the period of four years and four 


months. 
May, 1943, and March, 1 

the crests in shipments of 

ordnance and small arms. 


proximately 143,000 tons. 


Early in 1945 came a peak in ship 


ments of steel to makers 
bombs, projectiles and ammu 
small arms. Shipments of st 


ducers of those items totaled 606,000 


tons in March. 


Scrap Consumption 
From Pearl Harbor to the 


V-J Day, Aug. 14, steel mills : 
dries of the United States « 


207 million gross tons of iron 


scrap for the manufacture of 
and steel principally for the » 


it is estimated by Institute 
Iron & Steel Inc., Washingt: 


This almost equals the ton: 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, October 25, 1 
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How Twenty Thousand Copies of 


S1MACHINERY 





52.000 
000 
Oe Cover the 
36,000 
= | Working Ind ’ 
03,000 
:% {Metal Working Industries 
28,000 
49,000 
soma FMACHINERY is distributed 
14, . . ese 
0,00 Bto responsible men in these positions--- 
aes Companies, Proprietors and Machine Designers, Tool Designers, 
: Managers . Draftsmen 
Manufacturing Executives Colleges, Trade Schools, 
(Superintendents, Works Managers, Libraries 
Master Mechanics) Toolmakers and Machinists 
“i Engineering Executives Miscellaneous 
o0.0ee (Designing) i ae Unclassified 
98,000 MACHINERY'S coverage includes important divisions of the U. S. Government. 
60,000 (Manufacturing Arsenals, Navy Shipbuilding Yards, Etc.) 
40,00 
16,000 


37,000 fg nese men are buyers of machine tools and accessories, small tools, motors, lubricants, transmission drives, gears, bear- 
55,000 Bings, steel, brass, copper, etc., used in the manufacture of these peacetime products--- 


118,000 

593,000 |. Agricultural Machinery and Implements—Plows; harrows; 12. Machinery, Non-metal-working—Heavy Types—Excavating, 
162,000 mowers; planting and harvesting er, : dredging and road-building machinery. 

53.000 . Automobiles, Airplanes, and all Motor-driven Vehicles— 13. Machinery, Non-metal-working—Light Types—Sewing and 
191,000 Buses, trucks, motorcycles, tractors. : dish-washing machines, vacuum cleaners, floor finishing 
143,000 . Automotive and Aviation Parts and Accessories—Axles, machines. 

poy brakes, carburetors, clutches, crankshafts. . Maintenance and Repair Shops—Machine shop mainly or 
120,000 - Boilers, Condensers and Tanks—Iincludes al! large metal con- exciusively for repairs. 

71,000 tainers of heavy plate. . Materials for Machine and Metal Products Manufacture— 


. Business Machines—includes typewriters; adding and cal- 

culating machines; cash registers. 
. Electrical Machinery and Apparatus—Motors generators, 
controllers, circuit-breakers, switches. 
. Engines and Other Prime Movers—Gas, oi! and steam en- 

ines for automobiles, airplanes, ships. 

od and Chemical Machinery—Can-making, canning, mix- 
ing, baking, yy). packaging machines. 
. Machine Parts and Unit Mechanisms—including cut gears, 

all types of bearings, flexible couplings. 
. Machine Tools—Turning, planing, drilling, boring, milling, 
broaching and Le machines. 

e 
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Ferrous and non-ferrous materials. 

. Metal Products, Miscellaneous—Plumbing fixtures, wire 
goods, firearms, oil burners. 

. Non-metallic Products, Miscellaneous—tTires, abrasives, belt- 
ing, bricks, bakelite, tile. 

. Portable and Small! (Perishable) Tools—Small power-driven 
hammers and drills, hacksaws. 

. Pumps, Compressors, Blowers, Fans—All apparatus for dis- 
placement of water, gases. 

. Screw Machine and Other Bar-stock Products—Screws, bolts, 
nuts, pins, bushings. 


P 11, Machinery, Metal-working—Other than Machine Tools— . Stampings and other Sheet-stock Products—Washers, bottle 
of rv Presses, punching and shearing machines. caps, cans, clocks, heaters. 
com at 
of steel ' 
nd four $Seographically, MACHINERY is distributed as follows: 

- were New England .. oe Mountain States 
col for Middle Atlantic ; inp dein womaenale Pacific 
ch of South Atlantic .. - ~ Canada 
mes ps East North Central U. S. Territories 
ed ap East South Central a Pilih Foreign 

West North Central Military Service, Desti 

n ship- West South Central 

shells, 

on for Th 4 ‘ 

to pro §'N€ circulation figures used above--- 


are based on the May, 1945, issue of MACHINERY. The average total monthly distribution for the first half of 
1945 is 20,821. It consists of 84% paid subscribers; 12% directed distribution to a selected executive group in- 
cluding verified key executives definitely known to be the determining factors in controlling the selection of shop 
facial equipment and materials; 2°/, to advertisers and prospective advertisers; and 2°/, miscellaneous. 

noma: 
d foun- 
nsumed 
»w iron 


MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N.Y. 
effort Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


* Scrap 


Publishers of HEATING and VENTILATING 
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was consumed from 1930 to 1938, in- 
clusive. It is equivalent to 3600 pounds 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 

Of this total, 117 million tons were 
so-called home scrap, which represented 
the waste and by-products of the va- 
rious manufacturing operations within 
steel mills and foundries. The remain- 
ing 90 million tons were supplied by 
scrap dealers after processing the 
waste and by-products of shipyards, 
railroads, and manufacturing plants, 
the collections of peddlers, and the re- 
sults of salvage drives. 


Profits 


The figures on production in the 
major categories give a fair picture of 
what American industry contributed 
toward winning two wars. Although 
the production has been gigantic and 
has strained industry’s capacity to the 
utmost, industry’s earnings after re- 
negotiation and taxes have been modest. 

For example, the steel industry’s 
profits have declined steadily since 1941 
and in 1944 were less than half those 
realized in 1929, despite a much heav- 
ier volume of business. The industry’s 


profits, capitalization and return on 

investment for 1929 and the war years: 

Net Capital % Return 

Profits ization on In- 

Years (000,000 )—— vestment 
1944 $196 $4,500 5.02 
1943 221 4,503 5.06 
1942 221 4,494 5.63 
1941 327 4,405 8.09 
1940 281 4,266 7.53 
1929 194 4,440 9.28 


Postwar Outlook 


Steel gave this analysis: 

“Steel has continued to maintain its 
preponderant position as the leading 
engineering material and there is every 
indication that it will continue to hold 
that position in the peace to come. Out 
of a total capacity in this country to 
produce some 112,000,000 tons of basic 
metallics and nonmetallics, steel is ex- 
pected to comprise about 85 per cent 
of the total at the end of the present 
period of expansion which was largely 
concluded by the middle of 1944, Alum- 
inum and magnesium combined will 
account for 1.3 per cent, copper 1.3 
per cent, lead and zine 1.78 per cent, 
plywood and synthetic rubber each 
slightly less than 1 per cent, glass 8 
per cent and plastics less than two- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

“American producers of steel will 
have the edge on those in foreign coun- 
tries as far as quantities are concerned 
in supplying large anticipated world 
requirements in the postwar period. 
Some steel men even are inclined to 
believe that German, Belgium, French 
and Japanese mills will be eliminated 
from world markets for a generation. 

“Capacity for producing the light 
metals will be about 1,500,000 tons, of 
which 1,200,000 tons will be aluminum 
and 300,000 tons magnesium. Facili- 
ties will be available for production of 
about 1,500,000 tons of copper and 
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The Metals and Metal-Working Industries, 1939 





Value of 
No. of Products 

Machinery Est. (000) 
Agricultural, except trac- 

Sl cécekstracabuss ensas 317 $ 167,895 
Blowers, exhaust and 

ventilating fans ....... 77 28,606 
Cars and trucks, indus- 

Re. errs. yt 55 17,320 
Commercial laundry, dry- 

cleaning and pressing 

machinery... ...-ssesse- 82 21,839 
Construction, except min- 

ing and oil-fleld ma- 

GE wraseneuvescestes 199 140,138 
Food products machinery 379 90,841 
Electrical machinery ..... 2,014 1,727,390 
Elevators, escalators and 

GOUIVEMOED cccccccccceces 183 64,128 
Industrial machinery, not 

elsewhere classified .... 579 140,628 
Internal combustion en- 

MED cccksccaceccotoess 74 110,358 
Laundry equipment, do- 

ee 42 61,601 
Machine shop products, 

not elsewhere classified 2,125 360,334 
Machine shop repairs..... 1,459 38,166 
Machine tool accessories 

and machinists’ pre- 

cision tools .........«... 954 125,630 
Machine tools ........... 200 218,045 
Mining machinery and 

GUGM ccccccccccecs 65 33,559 
Mechanical power-trans- 

mission equipment .... 218 170,291 
Measuring and dispensing 

ED  k ctcdednsnsseses 38 44,286 
Measuring instruments, 

DOE «cn ceendaness 68 39,684 
Metalworking machinery 

not elsewhere classified 178 98,975 
Office and store machines, 

not elsewhere classified 123 150,170 
Oil field machinery and 

DE  sovtnsnesienndGuhes 223 88,977 
Paper and pulp mill ma- 

SEE! cevocecshiscaedace 99 32,420 
Printing equipment ...... 231 55,582 
Pumping equipment and 

air compressors ....... 337 134,941 
Refrigerators (domestic), 

refrigeration machinery 

and air conditioning 

GR sanucssteacceseves 309 278,646 
Scales and balances...... 56 14,350 
Sewing machines, domes- 

tic and industrial...... 39 29,707 
Special machinery, not 

elsewhere classified ... 207 55,785 
Stokers (mechanical), do- 

mestic and industrial... 61 24,545 
Steam engines, turbines 

and water wheels...... 18 24,751 
Textile machinery ....... 300 93,276 
en §csaseecncnseedss 30 253,951 
Vending, amusement and 

other coin-operated 

ee . veacehawerey §1 23,143 
Wood-working machinery 130 21,604 

Total . ..11,520 $4,981,564 

Value of 

Non-Ferrous Metals No. of Products 

and Their Products Est. (000) 
Alloying; and rolling and 

drawing of non-ferrous 

metals, exceptaluminum 188 $ 445,060 
Aluminum ware ......... 32 37,125 
Aluminum products not 

elsewhere classified .... 162 169,819 
Clocks, watches and parts 74 84,846 
Collapsible tubes ........ 14 9,472 
Gold and silver leaf and 

re ee pepernere 26 2,109 
Electroplating ........... 643 28,168 
Engraving on metal...... 94 5,864 
Jewelers’ findings and 

SED cisececcdavoves 82 22,489 
ae 886 71,419 
Lighting fixtures ........ 568 124,582 
Laepidary WOTK ......0000. 90 5,129 
Non-ferrous metal foun- 

GN ‘ecbenccasntnnesbass 600 55,637 
Unclassified non - ferrous 

EE ccc cvdcastébeess 438 141,766 
Primary smelting and re- 

DT s.¢eueRenbenveuuns 63 956,572 
Secondary smelting and 

refining non - ferrous 

St ldenaraadnoeemean 108 $2,038 
Secondary refining, gold, 

silver and platinum.... 66 101,784 
Unclassified sheet metal 

ree éoashaneune 1,262 137,341 



























Silverware and plated 
TO dilctde ke bunkhouse 150 62,72) 
Tin and other foils....... 12 19,073 
Watch cases ..........++. 42 9,79 
oie! 
, a eee ee 5,600 $2,572,854 
Iron and Steel Value of 
and Their Products, No. of Product 
Excluding Machinery Est. (000) 
Automobile stampings.... 90 $ 47,8y 
Blast furnace products... 81 550,809 
Bolts, nuts, washers and 
rivets—made in plants 
not operated by rolling 
GE ccna tiekedeenetes 155 84,10 





Cast iron pipe and fittings 74 65,079 
Cold-rolled steel sheets 


and strip and cold-fin- 
























































ished steel bars made 
in plants not operated 
by hot-rolling mills.... 43 70,401 
Cutlery and edge tools... 266 59.9% 
Metal doors, window 
ls GR cvckedensecete 205 48,2) 
Forgings, iron and steel— 
made in plants not op- 
erated by rolling mills. 207 104,88 
Galvanizing and other 
coating, outside of roll- 
Pe DD oc canscesccoes 83 61M 
Gray iron and semi-steel 
SE. db catdqnctccces 1,161 209,72 
Hardware, unclassified 434 154,47 
Heating and Cooking ap- 
paratus, except electric 138 20,38 
Enameling, japanning and 
ae 80 6,9% 
Enameled - iron sanitary 
ware and other plumb- 
ers’ supplies, not in- 
cluding china .......... 259 125,571 
Fabricated structural and 
ornamental metal work, 
outside of rolling mills. 1,138 284,671 
SE shtbendbanacsseeka exe 22 11,26 
Malleable iron castings.. 83 53,461 
Oil burners, domestic and 
PE  . os ceasaceenue 130 18,468 
Power boilers and allied 
Pe cihncanbuaneeds 448 140,960 
Nails, spikes, etc., made 
outside of rolling mills 36 12,908 
Safes and vaults......... 16 6,08 
TN « aisha amin tdeih diy hike Ssh 87 18,471 
Screw-machine products r 
and wood screws....... 345 82,80 
Steel springs, except wire, 
made outside of rolling 
SEE Sectcnwesan<deccncs 53 23,04 
Stamped and pressed 
metal products, except , 
SEE NR QIER aig ott 655 178,3% 
Steam fittings ........... 180 111,98 
Steel barrels, kegs and 
eeeseesoce 64 49,166 
Steet my eee scamens 164 135,466 
rollin 
a pcr cleanse pies 253 2,720,020 
Steam and hot - water 
heating apparatus ..... 68 45,371 
Stoves, ranges, hot-water 
heaters and hot-air fur- i 
naces, except electric.. 449 223,42 
Tin cans and other tin- 79 61 
TED. cebbds seach deeeaces 248 372,61 
Tools, except edge tools.. 387 75,29 
Vitreous enameled prod- 
OE <- thie aah wnkntee 55 44,238 
Wire drawn from  pur- ne 50 
chased rods .........+.. 95 176,50 
Wirework not elsewhere . 
SEE = pecoucuaccesss 669 158,8 
Wrought pipes, welded 
and heavy riveted, not 75 $8 
made in rolling mills... 49 75,5 
NS cccodeebessscsci 23 17,1 
Tete 2... 8,994 $6,591,» 
Value © 
Transportation No. of Produc 
Mesipusent Est. ( 
Aircraft and parts, in- 79,49" 
cluding engines ...... — 279, 
Ship building and repair- 938,27! 
i eats Lie ee aie 6 608 3: 338! 
Cars and car equipment... 143 168,95 
Railroad, mining and in- 47,4at 
— ++ ag - 15 ’ 
otor vehicles odies. 
; ; z 4,039,958! 
parts and accessories.. - 1,064 —— 
WNT. on ccassaicensenan 2,022 $4,922 







—Census of Manufactw® 
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62,771 
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Condensed Data on AM 7 RIC AN 
‘MACHINIST 


Technical Authority of the Metal-Working Field . 


oA 


x 4 


The Metal-Working Industry 
makes all products of metal, from 
giant planes to delicate instruments 
It includes complete plants for metal 
goods fabrication, and machine and 
maintenance shops in non-metal- 
working plants. It does not include 
metal-producing plants such as foun- 
dries and blast furnaces. Since Amer- 
ica had no specialized armament in- 
dustry, virtually all the tools of war, 
as well as other essential equipment, 
have been produced in Metal-Work- 
ing plants. 


Metal-Working was about '4 of all 
manufacturing activity . . . 
Consisted of 26,175 plants .. . 
Employing 1,837,783 workers to 
make $19,224,882,695 of products... 
On machines powered by approxi- 
mately 44 of all electric motors. 





PEACETIME PRODUCTS—Typical ones 
normally made by Metal- 
Working: 

Motor vehicles, aircraft, en- 
gines. 

Railway cars, ships and other 
transportation equipment. 

Production machinery for 
making food, chemicals, paper, 
textiles, etc. 

Metal fabricating machinery. 

Materials handling, packag- 
ing, cleaning, finishing, power 
transmission equipment. 

Electrical machinery, appli- 
ances and supplies. 

Printing and reproducmg 
machines. 

Office, store and household 
appliances and machinery. 

Agricultural and construction 
machinery. 
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Metal-Working grew to about half 
of all industrial activity. 

Payrolls more than tripled since 
, ae 

New plants 
times ... 

Approximately 73¢ allocated to 


went up about 25 





Metal-Working from every dollar 
spent on the war program. 
WARTIME PRODUCTS—Typical ones 


made in Metal-Working plants: 

Airplanes, aircraft engines. 

Tanks, armored cars, ambu- 
lances, staff and reconnaissance 
cars. 

Cannon, machine guns, car- 
bines, gun housings and car- 
riages. 

Warships, cargo vessels, land- 
ing barges. 

Shells, fuses, cartridge cases, 
bombs. 

Instruments, fire control 
equipment, signal equipment. 

Helmets, kitchens and other 
supplementary field equipment. 











The process of reconverting Metal- 
Working’s huge war production ma- 
chine to civilian manufacture calls 
in many cases for extensive retool- 
ing, revamping of production lines, 
purchase of modern machine tools 
and other shop equipment aud es- 
tablishment of new sources of supply 
for component parts, materials and 
many other items. In the race to 
equip for making better, less expen- 
sive products, broad avenues of op- 
portunity are opened for advertisers 
to Metal-Working. 

The great pent-up demand for nor- 
mal products such as automobiles, 


home and office appliances, process- 
ing machinery and the like is well 
known. Significant to those who are 
looking for large and ready markets 
is the fact that products made in 
Metal-Working plants crowd the pri- 
ority lists of goods first to be given 
the green light. This means that buy- 
ing decisions are being made now by 
the influential production executives 
who read American Machinist; hence 
the importance of selling these men 
through consistent, dominant ad- 
vertising. 


A/ i. Wi 


Required 


Metal-Working is practically the 
exclusive market for metal-working 
machines (of all types), accessories, 
small tools, etc. It buys most of the 
steel, aluminum and other materials 
produced today. It buys great quan- 
tities of electrical and mechanical 
parts. It also buys as much general 
shop supplies and equipment as the 
rest of all industry put together. In 
all the foregoing purchases, manage- 
ment and production executives have 
a major voice in specifying type and 
brand—sometimes with sole respon- 
sibility, more often working closely 
with design engineering and other 
departments. 


American Machinist has been the 
mainstay of Metal-Working manage- 
ment and production men since 1877. 
It has been closely identified with 
such outstanding accomplishments as 
organization of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and The 
Army Ordnance Ass’n. 

The editorial content of American 
Machinist is over 90% exclusive. No- 
table have been the famous Arma- 


(over) 





ment Sections, detailing production 
of munitions items. Over 325,000 .e- 
prints of these have been distributed 
to munitions makers, Army and Navy. 
For 3 years American Machinist re- 
ceived first award for the best series 
of articles (armament data) in Indus- 
trial Marketing’s annual competition 
for industrial editors. 

Periodically are published the 
widely-used “Working Materials” 
Sections, of which over 200,000 re- 
prints have been distributed. An- 
other series, “The Tools of Our 
Trade”, gave production executives 
data to use in training unskilled war- 
time help. “Metal-Working Tomor- 
row” series gave trends and forecasts 
of plant equipment and practice. A 
“Reconversion” series of special sec- 
tions gives production executives 
practical help in changing over to 
peacetime manufacture. 

These features are in addition to 
the many regular departments, ex- 
clusive articles, news and other items 
dealing with all phases of Metal- 
Working production, management 
and worker training. 


American Machinist editors are 
practical men, with intensive techni- 
cal training and wide experience in 
actual manufacturing. Travelling tens 
of thousands of miles each year in 
this country and abroad, they bring 
to readers the latest and best in us- 
able Metal-Working practice. Field 
editors cover major sources of indus- 
try news from important manufac- 
turing areas. 


As of June 30, 1945, American Ma- 
chinist had 24,570 subscribers (ABC) 

. larger by several thousands than 
that of any other Metal-Working 
publication. Total distribution at the 
same time was 25,819. Circulation as 
of Sept. 1, 1945, was over 26,000. Nu- 
merous surveys made of “pass-along”’ 
circulation indicate that total readers 
of each issue are well over 100,000. 


Assured through efforts of 120 cir- 
culation salesmen interviewing over 
38,250 pre-selected production men 
each year, and by carefully directed 
mail subscription work. As a result 
American Machinist's circulation is 
practically a “Who's Who” of Metal- 
Working production and maintenance 
executives, plus large numbers of ad- 
ministrative executives with a defi- 
nite interest in shop procedure. 

Circulation is concentrated (80%) 
in the important supervisory and 


buying classifications of “Compa- 
nies, Managers and Manufacturing 
Executives,” with the bulk of re- 
maining subscriptions among depart- 
ment heads and assistants “on the 
way up.” 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


24,570 ABC gout 
(June 30, 1945) gu 


mm CIRCULATION 
OVER 
26,000 

(Sept. 1, 1945) 


American Machinist covers over 
90% of the Metal-Working industry's 
buying power... on a basis of either 
workers or horsepower . . . as shown 
by a series of city surveys of 6% of 
the industry. This coverage is unique 
in that it reaches manufacturers in 
all the “vertical” divisions of Metal- 
Working (such as aircraft, automo- 
tive, farm equipment, processing ma- 
chinery, etc.) at the horizontal level 
of important buying influence — the 
production executive. 


For 1944 American Machinist ad- 
vertising pages totaled 6,834 ...a 
new high in spite of paper restric- 
tions. This record, representing over 
1,000 advertisers, was due to many 
new schedules and to increased sched- 
ules on the part of firms who recog- 
nize the wisdom of concentrating 
dominant space in a leading publi- 
cation. 


ADVERTISING PAGES 
6834 


(1944) 


Typical products bought by Metal- 
Working are: Machine Tools; Ma- 
chine Tool Accessories; Other Pro- 
duction Machines (such as presses, 
shears, die-casting machines, etc.); 
Portable Power Tools and Flexible 
Shaft Equipment; Materials of Man- 
ufacture (steel, aluminum, alloys, 
brass, plastics, etc.); Mechanical Parts 
(fasteners, pumps, valves, castings, 
forgings, tubing, etc.); Electrical Parts 


(motors, switches, etc.); Welding, 
Cutting and Brazing Equipment and 
Supplies; Heat-Treating Equipment 
and Supplies; Small Tools (drills, 
reamers, grinding wheels, etc.); Hand 
Tools (hammers, files, wrenches, etc.): 
Tool Steel, Carbide and Cutting Al- 
loys; Lubricants, Cutting Fluids, 
Quenching Oils; Materials Handling 
Equipment; Power Transmission 
Equipment, Measuring and Testing 
Equipment; Cleaning and Finishing 
Equipment and Supplies; Shop 
Equipment, Supplies and Services. 


In January is published the Annual 
Review Number, the industry’s buy- 
ing guide. Once each 5 years Ameri- 
can Machinist makes and reports its 
inventory of Metal-Working equip- 
ment, acknowledged throughout the 
industry as the standard for judging 
equipment obsolescence. The latest, 
or 1945, Inventory is now available 
at $1.00 each. Directories inglude 
“Where-to-Buy”, “Machine Tool Dis- 
tributors”, “Machine Tool Builders”, 
“English Agents for American Metal- 
Working Equipment” and “Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Agents”. 


yu 


- 
HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices and Managers 


new york—J. A. McGraw, R. M. Thierer 
330 W. 42nd St. 18, Medallion 3-0700 


CLEVELAND—C. E. Beavan, R. H. Ander- 
son, 1510 Hanna Bldg. 15, Main 3981 


BosTON—F. S. Weatherby, 1427 Statler 
Bldg. 16, Hubbard 4911 


PHILADELPHIA—D. G. Jones, 16 S. Broad 
St. 2, Rittenhouse 0670 

CINCINNATI—R. H. Anderson, 1110 Delta 
Ave. 8, East 6110 

CHiCAGO— Ray Deen, P. F. Pritchard, 520 
N. Michigan Ave. 11, Whitehall 7900 


DETROIT—T. A. Rogers, 2980 Penobscot 
Bldg., Randolph 1793 


LOS ANGELES—R. N. Phelan, Pacific Finance 
Bldg. 621 S. Hope St: 14, Michigan 
3873 

SAN FRANCISCO—J. W. Otterson, 68 Post St 
4, Douglas 4600 

ATLANTA—R. Maultsby, 1011 Rhodes-Hav- 
erty Bldg. 3, Walnut 5778 


st. Lovis—Continental Bldg. 8, Main 1060 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STEEL TO CONSUMING 


Ship- 
building 
10,287 
11,509 
9,440 
2,733 
470 


Dis- Autos, 
tributors Aircraft 
8,008 2,039 
6,824 2,519 
5,962 2,122 
9,200 6,392 
3,343 3,617 


Year 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
Last half 1940 


Rail- 
roads 


(Thousands of Net Tons) 


Machin- 
ery 
and 

Tools 
2,486 
2,531 
2,540 
2,871 

943 


Con- Agri- and 


tainers cultural 
3,696 1,092 
3,574 713 
3,666 570 
4,489 1,154 
1,493 460 


Con- 
struction 
4,454 
4,485 
8,660 
8,128 
2,484 


2,921 
2,484 
2,717 
6,322 


5,425 
4,527 
4,318 
5,681 
1,889 
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Pressing 


Forming 


1,080 


1, 1940,TO DEC. 31, 1944 


Mining and Steel Misc. 

Oil Quarrying Convert- Indus- 
and and Lum- ing and tries and 
Gas bering Processing Exports 
1,267 5,589 12,874 
1,175 5,170 14,191 
1,090 238 4,293 14,848 
1,736 249 4,798 8,731 
495 71 1,464 5,117 


(-rand 

Total 
),350 
1,907 
0,464 
2,484 
2,926 


212 


205 





Total 34,439 33,337 16,689 


21,840 


28.211 16,918 3,989 11.371 15,524 


5,763 975 21,314 55,761 255,13) 











around 1,000,000 tons each of zinc and 
lead. Translated into percentages, 
steel represents 93.5 per cent of the 
metallics available, the light metals 3 
per cent, lead and zine 2 per cent and 
copper 1.5 per cent. 

“The most spectacular expansion of 
facilities in the nonferrous metals 
group has been made in the light 
metals and largely associated with the 
huge aircraft building program. There 
are now 14 plants for the production 
of primary aluminum and 15 for 
metallic magnesium. 

“Expansion of facilities for the pro- 
duction of other nonferrous metals has 
been less spectacular but nevertheless 
has been given considerable impetus 
over the past two or three years. The 
copper and brass industry has modern- 
ized its equipment through the addi- 
tion of modern rolling mill, extrusion 
and heat treating equipment. 

“A significant development in the 
zinc industry has been the addition 
of approximately 100,000 tons of elec- 
trolytic capacity for the production of 
high-grade metal which has been en- 
countering increasing favor for the 
production of die castings and as pro- 
tective coatings for steel products. No 
large additions to lead smelters have 
been reported, expanded requirements 
being met by imports from other 
countries. 

“In addition to these important base 
metals, facilities have been increased 
for production of other vital materials. 
An authoritative estimate places do- 
mestic production and imports of tin 
at 58,600 tons for 1943, most of which 
came from the new smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., operating on Bolivian ores. 
Had it not been for labor trouble in 
Bolivia this year, tonnage available 
probably would have approached the 
1942 figure of 72,200 tons. Despite this 
more encouraging picture, restraint in 
the use of tin probably will be neces- 
sary for the next several years since 
little immediate production from the 
Malayan and Dutch East Indies prop- 
erties is anticipated even after cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the Far East. 
Stocks now on hand, plus new produc- 
tion, will be sufficient to last at least 
6 years at the current rate of con- 
sumption. 

“A large part of the world’s nickel 
deposits are close at hand in Canada 
and production facilities have been in- 
creased substantially to provide for 
large war needs, production for 1943 
being estimated at close to the 226,- 
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Summary of Steel Expansion—Capacity 
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Basic Capacity 


a 
Government 
Financed 


Ne+ Tones 





Ingot Canaci ty 
Integrated Steel Companies 
Semi-Integrated Steel Companies 
Inteprated Forzine Comnanies 


TOTAI 
VU LAL 





Blast Furnace Capacity 
Intezrated Companies 
Indevendent Blast Furnace Companie 


Stee} 
ek hee ed 
AV AL 
Sinter Capacity 


Companies 


Furnace 


Integrated Steel 


Indenendent Blast Companies 


CTA! 


Lh 


Coke Capacity 
Integrated Steel Companies 
Independent Blast Furnace 
Independent Coke and Coal 
Ferroalloy Compoanies 

TCTAL 


Companies 
Companies 














7,298, 700 
91,440 
1,018,006 


8,408, 146 

















600,000 pounds produced in 1942. Fa- 
cilities also have been expanded for 
producing molybdenum, of which the 
United States is by far the most im- 
portant producer. Tungsten, vanadium, 
chromium, manganese and antimony 
also have been made available in more 
adequate quantities. 

“The plastics have encountered rap- 
idly increasing applications but the in- 
dustry on a tonnage basis still ranks 
well below any of the leading metals. 
Glass has come in for an increasing 
share of the material market during 
the course of the emergency. Total 
productive capacity now is in the 
neighborhood of 6,000,000 tons, which 
makes it a decided factor on the ma- 
terials front. 

“Tt will be readily apparent from all 
of the figures cited that iron and steel 
will maintain a dominant position as 
the basic raw material in the national 
economy if for no other reasons than 
low cost and high strength factors. 


“In the field of cast iron and steel 
much new data have been added to 
the fund of knowledge during the war 
period. Precision casting of parts in 
permanent molds is a process about 
which more will be heard in the near 
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future. With this process, parts maj 
be cast closely to the ultimate form 
desired thereby eliminating excessive 
machining and loss of material in the 
form of scrap. Centrifugal casting, 
long used in the production of cast iron 
pipe, ship propeller sleeves and the 
like, has been extended to the produt- 
tion of accurately-formed small sted 
parts. Steel foundries, through i 
proved casting and heat-treating meth 
ods have been able to make extre 
strong cast armor plate and therebj 
have learned many lessons which ™ 
doubt will carry over into the peaé 
time era. Other innovations in 

a simple process now being develop 
for the malleableization of chilled cam 
iron. 

for 
will at 


“Electric furnace steel, or 
practical purposes, alloy steel, 
count for 6.6 per cent of the 
when the expansion program is 
pleted some time next year, 4s 
pared with 3 per cent at the beginnll 
of 1941. 

“Open-hearth steel capacity also 4 
been stepped up, but will compl 
only-87.2 per cent of the total, aga 
88.6 per cent on Jan. 1, 1941. ™ 
semer steel capacity in the same Pé 
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OOL Never was the future more uncertain 
—_- . more promising . . . more 

challenging. Never were there so many 

probabilities of changes in the 

metal working industries. 


MEET THE CHALLENGE: Keep your 
sales message before the “Architects 
of Change” in the metal working 
industries .,. the men who read 
Sm Machine Tool Blue Book... 
ae Le ‘> ies Owners, General Managers, 

> ‘s Engineers, Supervisors, Master 
Mechanics, Purchasing Ageats, and 
other top men. These readers are 
found wherever machine tools, metal 
working equipment and products 
are produced, used or sold. What these 
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t iron men think about your product and 

as “4 . 
; nd the your company will determine your 

i 4 . = . . . 
, produc : future in the metal working industries. 
rall sted AN OUTSTANDING ORDER PRODUCER 
ug Im- ~ . 
ugh a . For a generation, the Blue Book has 
ing @ a2 ‘ been known as a result getter . . . an 
>x tremely 


herdlll ‘dl order producer. The publishers have 
ul a — a vast quantity of evidence showing an 
hie a _ ie amazingly high degree of reader 
es interest and reader response... 
include , \ and fitab -eived by 
and profitable returns received by 
Blue Book advertisers. Such evidence 
will be presented upon request. 


for ti HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
540 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5 
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AINE AAR 


~ jc Other Hitchcock Publications 
; WOOD WORKING DIGEST + RESALE © LATIN AMERICAN CATALOGS 
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PREWAR PRODUCT PEAKS AND ESTIMATED STEEL CONSUMPTION 






























Estimated Estimated Product Requirements, Net Tons 
Total Steel 
PRODUCT Purchased for Shapes Bars . Light 
Peak Unit | Peak Year, and ame Flat- All 
Year Units Produced Net Tons Piling einforcing) Plates Rolled Other 

Passenger automobiles... 1929 4,587,400 1.7 7,800, 000 40,000 | 2,308,000 201,000 | 6,562,000 932, 000 
DCs. tn iea nein atetiaedll 1937 693,085 2.5 2,233,000 
sn cestesaniuce 1923 78, 166 17.5 3,118,000 

Passenger cars... 1926 2,900 46 133,000 834 , 000 694,000 | 1,359,000 376,000 868 , 000 
Lecomotives............... 1923 4,400 200 880,000 

RRS SS RIG Se SR 1928 wen ES TE ee Serer 3,604,000 

Rail fastenings............. 1926 , | RSE | aI, TERS SRA , 068,000 

R. R. frogs and ewltches..... 1929 ie SEER SE Sk” ey acs 162, 000 

Mechanical 1941 3,900,000 225 439,000 SP nccaenacess 390,000 30,000 

Washing machines.......... 1941 1,892,435 electric and 122,000 gas 130 tn <.scceuhuue TT Derevcesnces 116,000 9,000 

Kitchen ranges............. 1941 2,300,000 gas and 728,000 electric 200 | aoe 14,000 |.......... 270,000 19, 000 

Farm machinery, equipment..| 1941 : 1,553,000 93,000 ,000 67,000 385,600 231 , 000 

Ship and ship repairs....... 1939 489,000 75,000 34,000 296,000 20,000 64,000 

i: che anemeees 1940 18,350, 000 40 oe ee . 

asbeeeeess : ae 11,000 108,000 | 3,319,000 73,000 

1,000,000 76,000 216,000 176 ,000 341,000 191,000 

1,786,000 68,000 88,000 345,000 129,000 | 1,156,000 

8,643,000 | 2,939,000 | 1,815,000; 1,383,000; 1,469,000 | 1,037,000 









































Data: A.1.S.1., THE IRON AGE, and other sources. 











shows a decline of some 900,000 tons 
and the proportion is down 2 points 
to 6.3 per cent. Crucible steel capacity 
has remained at slightly less than 4,000 
tons for several years or about 0.003 
per cent. 

“There is an increasing tendency on 
the part of consumers to specify mate- 
rial on the basis of physical require- 
ments rather than chemical composi- 
tion in the belief that present pro- 
cedure makes it difficult to select ex- 
actly the right steel for a, specific ap- 
plication. There are those who believe 
that shortly tests will be developed to 
predetermine hardenability ratings 
while the steel still is in the molten 
state just as it is now possible to make 
certain of grain size in advance with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

“There is considerable evidence that 
the favorable experiences of some con- 
sumers with the lean alloy steels dur- 
ing the emergency may lead to their 
use in substantial quantities in the 
postwar period although others plan 
to switch back to prewar SAE an- 
alyses. From the standpoint of the 
steelmaker there appear to be no im- 
portant economies accruing through the 
use of smaller amounts of alloying ele- 
ments. The cost of testing and seg- 
regating scrap in most instances more 
than offsets the cost of larger quan- 
tities of the elements used as additions 
in making higher alloy steels. The 
fact cannot be overlooked in any event 
that a large percentage of the scrap 
returning to the mills will be alloyed 
as evidenced by production of 15,000,- 
000 tons of open-hearth and electric 
furnace alloy steel in 1943, a figure 
which was nearly one-third the carbon 
steel total of 50,000,000 tons. And, 
out of the 15,000,000 tons of alloy steel, 
4,250,000 tons were of the lean NE 
type. 

Blast furnaces in the United States 
had a capacity of 70,441,000 tons on 
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Jan. 1, 1944, according te Steel. There 
were 11,302 by-product coke ovens with 
capacity of 56,330,000 tons. Steel pro- 
ducing capacity was divided as follows: 








Capacity 

No. (000) tons 
Ompem BeRFERS ...cccccscces 981 83,351 
in wt insieee been 35 6,074 
Oe ee eee 236 6,248 
Total - 1,252 95,948 


Distribution 


The effect of war upon distribution 
of iron and steel products has been 
violent. Prior to the war the pattern 
of consumption was well defined, with 
only slight variations from year-to- 
year. 

In the peacetime pattern, the auto- 
mobile industry usually was the lead- 
ing consumer. From 1930 to 1939 in- 
clusive, the proportion of total rolled 
steel consumed by the automobile in- 
dustry ranged from a low of 14.10 per 
cent to a high of 24.04 per cent. 

Second in rank was building and con- 
struction, with 10 to 18 per cent. Rail- 
roads which in the twenties were the 
largest consumer, ranked third or 
fourth during most of the thirties with 
consumption amounting to from 6 to 
15 per cent. 

Another important consuming classi- 
fication is containers for food prod- 
ucts, petroleum, etc. This industry has 
ranked as high as third in some years, 
taking from 5 to 12 per cent. 

These four groups have been the 
leading industrial consumers. However, 
a substantial portion of the steel out- 
put goes through the hands of jobbers, 
dealers or distributors. Since 1930, 12 
or more per cent of the total has been 
distributed through these channels. 
The greatest percentage distributed by 
jobbers and dealers was in 1938 when 
17.13 per cent went through their 
hands. 

Throughout most of the thirties, 
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only a relatively small percentage, 
ranging from 4 to 7 per cent of the 
total steel produced, was delivered t 
the export trade. The advent of war 
changed this picture drastically. 


The peak year for exports of iron 
and steel semi-manufactures was 194), 
when the figure reached $385,352,000 
In 1943, the value was $370,962,000 
and in 1944, $307,226,000. An addi- 
tional $51,393,000 of brass and bronze 
semi-manufactures was exported in 
1943, falling to $48,339,000 in 1944. 


Foundries 


Foundries are believed to have 4 
good opportunity to retain in the post 
war period a major part of the i» 
creased production they have exper 
enced the past few years under the it 
fluence of war demands. In addition, 
the majority of foundries . anticipat® 
the purchase of new equipment wher 
wartime restrictions on such orders art 
lifted. 

The Foundry Equipment Manufac 
turers Association estimated 1943 ship- 
ments of new equipment and repa 
parts at $53,806,000, the 1944 figure 
being $41,914,000. 

Though representing only a smal 
part of total castings output, produc: 
tion of aluminum and magnesium cas 
ings experienced relatively the greate® 
expansion of all types during the w 
This was largely a reflection of th 
huge aircraft program. Output of alt 
minum castings totaled 162,000 tom 
in 1942, rose to 230,000 tons in 1943. 
257,000 in 1944, but declined slight 
in the first five months of 1945. De 
liveries of magnesium castings © 
panded even more rapidly during th 
war...In January 1942, the monthly 
total was about 1000 tons, was increased 
to approximately 2100 tons by Janua” 
1943, totaled 7000 tons in January 1% 
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000 \ / 
r-4 \/ processed, M & M editors view the problems of mate- 
' y 
000 rials and methods as one. 
‘000 
000 
‘000 | MARKETS: 
M & I's market is the metal-working industries (air- 
craft, automobiles, machinery, appliances, electrical 
ry equipment, ordnance, semi-finished stock, railway 
ae equipment, hardware, and dozens of others). But it is 
recognized that such enterprises also buy non-metal- 
lic materials—approximately to the extent of 10%. 
M & M’s market is, further, the men whose jobs 
centage, require them actually to carry the materials through 
of the their transformations into products—the woers and the 
rered to DEVELOPMEN] planners—the group which dominates the selection of 
“7 Established in 1929 as Metals and Alloys, Materials & type, brand and manufacturer. They are engineers and 
, Methods was renamed in October 1945 in order more technical production men. 
of on precisely to describe the editorial job responsible for 
exe 000. the growth and dominance of the publication—and to CIRCULATION 
962,00 reflect the unique function M & M serves in the metal- M & M has a total net paid circulation of 15,500 
n addi- working industries copies monthly (1945). Regardless of title all sub- 
1 bronze rAmIAL er scribers function as engineers. 
rted in EDITORIAL SCOPE 
1944. Materials & Methods is concerned with two major en- OCCUPATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION ANALYSIS 
gineering responsibilities—(1 ) the selection of engi- Baglocsiag Pecssand 28% 
neering materials for product design and fabrication, Production or Manulactucia; Perseanct 1% 
have 8 and (2) the application of processing methods and Metallurgical Personnel 16% 
he post: equipment for working those materials into finished Company Officials 50; 
' the it products. Company Subscriptions .. 7% 
3 ‘ Prerheatoe : : . » . ’ 
exper! The engineering materials include not only the Purchasing and Miscellaneous Personnel 1% 
, é ; rerame : : © 
r the in- metals (ferrous and non-ferrous) and the metal- Government (non-manufacturing) O% 
idition : ; ' bi | Jobbers, Dealers, Trade Associations 4% 
AAAILION, forms (forgings, castings, stampings, tubing, meta ps 
nticipate ‘ ; a. b see Sales Personnel ; 2% 
ee powder parts, die castings, etc.)—but also the non- Pochienss (26% cme Rebuedll Cameienes 0% 
metallics (plastics, rubber, plywood, glass, finishes, Stud om 
ders art le Students 2% 
etc.) used in connection with essentially-metal L ibearies 26, 
Manufac- products. waiting Classification 5% 
143 ship- The processing methods embrace all production TOTAL 100% 
d repait and fabricating means used to work = pen the 
4 figure engineering materials into those countless products | 
manufactured by the metal-working industries. Heat EDITORIAL—ADVERTISING RATIO: 
a smal treatment, welding, finishing, forming, and machining The ratio of editorial to advertising in Materials € 
produc: are but a few of scores of methods. Methods is the highest of the metal-working month- 
um cast Since materials selection is so significantly influ- lies, and the total number of ediorial pagés per issue 
greates: enced by processing methods, and conversely, methods is greater than that of any other leading magazine in 
rar. . . a . e ° . 2 
a may only be interpreted in terms of the materials to be the metal-working or metal-fabricating field. 
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Distribution of Foundries in the United States and Canada 


Total Foundries 1945 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
lo 

Connecticut 

ware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida. . ; 


Idaho 
Illinois. .. 
Indiana. . 
lowa.. 
Kansas. 
Kentucky. . 
jisiana 


~ 8 Total Foundries 1943 
Sana Gray Iron Foundries 1945 


a2 woakten.8 Gray Iron Foundries 1943 
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North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio. . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


aT 
2 
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Penasylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah.. 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


12 
British Columbia 
Manitoba 14 
New Brunswick 9 
Newfoundland 4 
Nova Scotia A 21 
Ontario 
Prince Efward Island 
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Total 
Total U.S. and Canada 


72 

7 
355 343 
3234 3233 
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5569 


Foundries 1943 
Dept. of Other Shops 1945 


Foundries 1945 


Steel Foundries 1945 
Exclusive Nonferrous 


Total Nonferrous 
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Casting Producers 1945 


Foundries 1945 
Centrifugal Casting 
Producers 1945 
Pattern Shops 194 
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and maintained that rate in January 
1945. Total 1942 shipments were 17,480 
tons but in 1944 the total was 83,979 
tons. 

Gray iron continues to dominate the 
ferrous castings field. Shipments in 
1943 totaled 10,000,000 tons and were 
3,985,000 tons in the first five months 
of 1945. Output of steel castings was 
2,435,421 tons in 1944, compared with 
2,742,604 tons in 1943, while malleable 
castings production increased from 
830,000 tons in 1942 to 900,00 tons 
in 1944. Shipments of brass and bronze 
castings in 1944 were in of 
500,000 tons. 

Total value of casting production in 
the United States is estimated at more 
than $3 billion. By types this includes 
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excess 


$1.2 billion for gray iron, $150 million 
for malleable, $560 million for steel, 
$360 million for copper and brass, $775 
million for aluminum and $145 million 
for magnesium. 

Estimated annual capacity in tons 
for producting various types of cast- 
ings is approximately as follows: Gray 
iron 16,000,000; malleable 1,300,000; 
steel 3,900.000; brass and bronze 1,- 
200,000; aluminum 320,000; and mag- 
nesium 60,000. 

A study of wartime changes and 
postwar plans of the foundry industry, 
conducted by The Foundry indicates 
that 74 per cent of all foundries ex- 
pect to maintain their rates ot opera- 
tions and employment after the war. 
This study was based on opinions ex- 


pressed by more than 1,800 foundries 
(40.1 per cent of the total) of varyme 
sizes and types. Other data develop 
showed that 61 per cent of fou 
dries plan postwar purchases of ne’ 
equipment and that approxima twi 
thirds of the industry alr has 
taken steps designed to help ! t post 
war competition. The tren 
greater mechanization of f 
particularly among the me 

and small plants—and th 
attention being devoted t 
working conditions are fact 

help to give a promising 

the market for foundry equ 

the sdme time, the improved eptane 
accorded castings in the ma ufacturs 


eg favor- 
of war goods is likely to r favor 
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“Pocket-size’” PRODUCTS FINISHING’s cov- choose PRODUCTS FINISHING as a key paper in the 
proeaye erage is composed of top-notch buying metal-finishing field because it thoroughly covers its field 
power in the Metal-Cleaning, Plating, Pol- and produces results at an economical cost. 
nd Finishing field. It reaches the plant managers, 






perintend lents, process engineers, chemists, foremen, etc., 


> specify and buy your products. Zates 









Per Per Per Per 

° Both editorial and advertising pages of , ; 
Readershife PRODI ICTS FINISHING are thoroughly : Page % Page % Page Ye Page 
read as testified by numerous letters 12 Times $120.00 $65.00 $35.00 $18.75 
ived from readers and advertisers. Articles are brief 6 Times 130.00 70.00 37.50 20.00 
practical, written especially for the busy plant-oper- 3 Times 140.00 75.00 40.00 22.50 
B posse A 1 Time 150.00 80.00 45.00 25.00 

Bleed Pages—-$20.00 per page additional. 

Gi PRODUCTS FINISHING provides by far Solor—Standard Red-—$25.00 per page additional. 

pecan the largest circulation of any magazine Standard Blue, Orange, Green, Yellow—$50.00 per 





covering the metal cleaning, plating, 
hing and finishing field. Approximately 16,000 copies 
issue and steadily climbing. Two-thirds of this figure 


page additional. 
Special and matched colors—$75.00 per page 












sonal copy” distribution to known buying factors in additional. : 

plants. The remaining one-third represents plants of Agency Commission—15% allowed ONLY if payment is 
ind moderate size which do not require individual made within 30 days from date of invoice. 

lirection to reach the men responsible for buying. Cash Discount—2% allowed ONLY if payment is made 






within 10 days from date of invoice. 
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Editorial Content edited for those in the fin 
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Editorial material is compiled by a competent staff 
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ably on the peacetime demand for foun- 
dry products. The fact that castings 
are used extensively in the production 
of various capital goods for which a 
large peacetime market has accumu- 
lated during the war also aids the out- 
look for sustained foundry operations 
in the postwar period. 

Reflecting heavy war demands for 
castings, the number of foundries in 
operation in the United States and 
Canada increased by 274, or approxi- 
mately 5 per cent, during the past two 
years, according to statistics compiled 
from the 1945-46 edition of Penton’s 
Foundry List. Number of active foun- 
dries in the United States now is 5,048, 
compared with 4,802 in 1943, while the 
Canadian total has increased to 521, 
against 493 two years ago. 

Geographical distribution of the vari- 
ous types of foundries is shown in the 
accompanying table. The figure shown 
in each case for “Total Foundries” rep- 
resents the number of individual plants 
but is not the sum of each of the dif- 
ferent types of foundries listed, since 
many foundries produce more than 
one kind of casting in the same plant. 

Since 1943, when the last tabula- 
tion was made, capacity of the United 
States foundry industry for producing 
ferrous castings has been expanded 
considerably more than is_ indicated 
by the gain in number of producers. 
Not only have many of the new plants 
which have been built been large ones, 
but numerous older foundries have 
been enlarged or modernized, with con- 
sequent increase in potential output. By 
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actual count, the total number of gray 
iron producers declined from 2,890 in 
1943 to 2,879 this year; 383 foundries 
are producing steel castings, compared 
with 335 in 1943, and the number of 
malleable producers has increased to 
139 from 126 two years ago. Without 
making allowance for the fact that 
some ferrous foundries make more than 
one type of casting, this means there 
are 3,401 sources of ferrous castings, 
an increase of 50, or about 1.5 per 
cent, since 1943. In Canada, the in- 
crease was from 392 to 408, or 4 per 
cent. 

Numerically, the nonferrous group 
showed a much larger growth the past 
two years than did the ferrous industry. 
The tabulation lists a United States to- 
tal of 3,040 producers of nonferrous 
castings, an increase of 15.5 per cent 
compared with the 2,631 of two years 
ago. Of the current total 1,795 foun- 
dries produce nonferrous castings ex- 
clusively, while 1,245 represent depart- 
ments of plants also making ferrous 
castings. A large number of the “ex- 
elusive” group make more than one 
type of nonferrous casting, in many 
cases combining brass and aluminum, 
or aluminum and magnesium. Canada 
likewise has had a sharp jump in num- 
ber of nonferrous producers, the in- 
crease being from 278 to 358, or nearly 
29 per cent. 

Brass and bronze castings still dom- 
inate the nonferrous group in the Unit- 
ed States with 2,329 producers of this 
type, although aluminum is a close sec- 
ond with 2,210 sources. The magnesium 


total is 89 foundries. The permanent 
mold casting process has experienced 
further growth since 1943, this type 
of casting now being furnished by 336 
foundries in the United States and 35 
in Canada, compared with 258 and 29, 
respectively, two years ago. Producers 
of centrifugal castings number 187 in 
the United States and 20 in Canada. 

War influences are indicated in the 
foundry expansion in some states. Cali- 
fornia shows the largest percentage 
growth in total number of plants since 
1943—from 331 to 392, or 18.5 per 
cent—and now is tied with Illinois as 
the fourth leading foundry state in 
number of establishments. Two years 
ago it ranked sixth. The California 
gain has occurred principally in no?- 
ferrous foundries, a reflection of the 
state’s aircraft industry, and _ places 
it fourth among all states and only 
20 below Pennsylvania, the leader, 
total producers of that type. Califor- 
nia’s 215 producers of aluminum cast 
ings are exceeded in number only by 
New York’s 222, and it is practicall) 
tied with Michigan and Ohio for top 
ranking in number of magnesium foun 
dries. ; 

Cities having the largest number 0 
foundries rank as follows: Chicago 170. 
Los Angeles 151, Cleveland 11%, De 
troit 102, New York 95, Milwaukee /-: 
Philadelphia 67, Boston 61, Cincinnall 
56, Toronto 53, St. Louis 51, Buffalo 4. 
Pittsburgh proper has 35 foundries, # 
though its immediate suburbs include 
an additional 28 plants. San Francis¢? 
and Oakland combined have 55 foul 
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0 ‘Pocket-size’ MODERN MACHINE SHOP, 
WELAGE published monthly, provides the most com- 
plete coverage of the buying power in the 
metal-working field. It reaches the general managers, 
works managers, superintendents, master mechanics, pro- 
duction engineers, chief engineers, tool engineers, ma- 
chine shop and department foremen, etc., of factories and 
shops using metal-working equipment for production, 
tooling and maintenance. These men are responsible for 
specifying and buying your products. 
Careful selection of its readers enables MODERN MA- 
CHINE SHOP to reach the greatest number of potential 
buyers. It is the surest way to keep pace with new and 


changing personnel in all plants 
size” and its concise, practical articles 


incite keen interest and reading by 


busy plant-operating executives. Such interest in the edi- 
er 


| and advertising pages is attested by the many let- 
ters sent in by readers and advertisers. 


Edéz ° "4 (7, 4 A MODERN MACHINE SHOP 


is written strictly for shop- 

operating executives. Edi- 

torial material is compiled by our own competent staff, 

supplemented by manuscripts of well-known authorities. 

A breakdown of editorial includes the following subjects: 
Production 

anagement 
Education and Training 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP’s “pocket- 


Power Transmission 
Editorials 
Tools for National Defense 


Materials Safety 

Metallurgy Ideas from Readers 

— yn My Machine Tools New Shop Equipment 
el 


Miscellaneous 


|Heccce The outstanding climb in advertising 


volume during the last ten years is an 

excellent indication of MODERN MA- 
CHINE SHOP’s result- -producing power in the metal- 
Working field. 
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Circulation 


The circulation figure for MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP, based on September 
1945, issue, exceeds 34,500 copies. 
Approximately two-thirds is “personal copy” distributed 
to known buying factors in large plants. The remaining 
one-third represents plants of smali and moderate size 
which do not require individual copy direction to reach 
the men responsible for buying. 


Rates 


SPACE 12 TIMES 6 TIMES 3 TIMES 1 TIME 
1 Page $130.00 $140.00 $150.00 $160.00 
Y2 Page 70.00 75.00 80.00 85.00 
Ye Page 37.50 40.00 42.50 45.00 
Ys Page 20.00 21.25 22.50 25.00 


(Rate Holders Not Accepted) 
Bleed Pages—$20.00 per page additional. 
Color—Standard Red—$40.00 per page additional. 
Standard Blue, Orange, Green, Yellow—$50.00 per 
page additional. 
Special and matched colors — $75.00 per page 
additional. 
Agency Commission—15% allowed ONLY if payment is 
made within 30 days from date of invoice. 
Cash Discount—2% allowed ONLY if payment is made 
within 10 days from date of invoice. 


Plate and Space Sizes 


Bleed Plate 5%" wide x 7%" deep 
(Trim size, 52" wide x 7%" deep) 


Full Page 442". wide x 62" deep 
Yo Page 442" wide x 3%:" deep 
or 27%" wide x 6/2" deep 
V4 Page 42" wide x 1/2" deep 
or 2%%" wide x 3x%" deep 
Ve Page PTT «eo! 8G 
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dries, while Minneapolis and St. Paul 
together have 64. 


Machinery, Machine Tools 


One of the major divisions of the 
metal producing and working indus- 
trial group is industrial machinery. 
This includes not only the various types 
of machinery and equipment required 
in all industrial operations from raw 
material to finished product but also the 
machine tools, tools and accessories 
which make the construction of intri- 
cate machinery possible. 

Thus in peacetime the major classi- 
fications of machinery under the U. S. 
census heading of “machinery” were 
agricultural, except tractors; construc- 
tion machinery, except mining and oil 
field machinery; electrical machinery; 
internal combustion engines; machine 
shop products not otherwise classified; 
machine tools; machine tool acces- 
sories; mechanical power transmission 
equipment; office and store machines; 
oil field machinery and tools; pumping 
equipment, including air compressors; 
refrigerators, including air condition- 
ing units; textile machinery; tractors 
and industrial machinery not otherwise 
classified. 

Ordinarily the value of products for 
each of the foregoing classifications is 
$100,000,000 or more annually. Im- 
portant other machinery classifications, 
in which the value of products in 
peacetime has ranged somewhat under 
$100,000,000 annually, include eleva- 
tors, escalators and conveyors; laundry 
equipment; paper and pulp machinery; 
printing equipment and mining ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The 1939 census, the last which may 
be available until after the end of the 
war, showed that the machinery in- 
dustry consisted of 11,520 establish- 
ments with products valued at $4,981,- 
392,000. 

Exports of industrial machinery in 
1944 were $620,659,000 compared with 
$807,734,000 in 1943. (See EXPORTS.) 

Back of the ability of American ma- 
chinery industries to meet the extraor- 
dinary requirements of war lies a 
small, compact but highly important 
industry—the machine tool building 
industry. Its performance is one of 
the most spectacular of America’s war 
effort. If in 1937 you had told the 
most optimistic machine tool builder in 
the country that his industry would 
turn out more than a billion dollars 
worth of machine tools in a single year, 
he would have shown you figures to 
prove that a production of that magni- 
tude was fantastic. 

But the “impossible” was done. By 
the end of 1943 the dollar value of ma- 
chine tools produced in three years had 
exceeded 38 billion dollars. 

An analysis of 1939 census figures by 
American Machinist indicated that the 
metal-working industry is the largest 
single industrial market, accounting 
for about 30 per cent of all manufac- 
turing. Value of its products in 1939 
was placed at $19,224,883,000. Metal- 
working had 25 per cent of all manv- 
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— 
T NUMBER OVER P y 
meester roots | veansoue | veARs ou 

Agricultural implements ................ 31,632 17,293 55% 
Aircraft & Aircraft Engines ...... 276,464 5,251 /, 
Motor Vehicles .... 176,616 (>,383 40°, 
Motor Vehicle Bodies and Parts ............... 67,071 21,214 0% 
Construction, Mining, Oil-Well Equipment 41,089 19,916 49%, 
Materials Handling, Power Transmission Cquipment 56,808 30,342 54% 
Domestic Electrical Equipment .............. 45,568 22,182 47°, 
industrial Electrical Equipment .... .. 105,096 49,824 47%, 
Engines, Turbines ond Water Wheels 26,939 6,696 25%, 
Consumer Fabricated Metal Products ... . 96,943 51,808 55% 
industrial Fabricated Metal Products... .. 293,120 132,030 46%, 
Processing & Servicing Equipment .... 58,958 33,042 56% 
Precision Mechanisms .............. 84,042 29,899 36% 
Metal-Working Mach. and Equipment . 91,430 40,894 45%, 
Ee ed koh eNwbe 17,303 10,643 62%, 
Army and Navy Arsenals ............... 44,670 6,637 15% 
Heavy Equipment 106,457 58,152 55% 
Railroad Equipment 37,304 15,528 42%, 
Job-Shop Products . 17,235 10,034 59% 
Textile and Clothing Machinery 36,386 20,907 58%, 

TOTAL ALL INDUSTRIES 1,711,137 652,185 38%, 

















facturing horsepower, 32 per cent of 
all electric motors, and 25 per cent of 
electric motor horsepower. About 90 
per cent of metal-working in 1939 was 
concentrated in the 7,000 larger planfs, 
according to this analysis. 


According to this authority, produc- 
tion executives play the leading role in 
the purchase of shop equipment and 
supplies. These executives determine 
the need in 90 per cent of the cases; 
select type, size and make in 70 per 
cent; make the purchase in 80 per cent. 
The influence of the production depart- 
ment is estimated as follows for vari- 
ous types of equipment: small tools, 70 
per cent; portable tools, 63 per cent; 
parts and supplies, 56 per cent; hand 
tools, 43 per cent. 

American Machinist conducted an 
exhaustive survey in 1945 and found 
that the country’s metal-working plants 
possess 1,711,137 machine tools. All 
of these machines fall within the defi- 
nition of “a power-driven machine, not 
portable, that removes metal in the 
form of chips.” 

About 652,185 machine tools now in 
place are over ten years old. The total 
number of machine tools installed is 
710,000 units more than in 1940. 

The government owns about 600,000 
machine tools, though exact informa- 
tion about its holdings has not yet 
been gathered. 


The largest increase in machine tools 
and in other metalworking equipment 
has been in the aircraft industry, 
which now has 276,466 units as against 
9,000 in 1940. The West Coast, thanks 
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to aircraft and ship-building, shows 
the sharpest gain in percentage of 
machines installed during the last five 
years. 

The proportion of equipment over 
ten years of age varies widely by in- 
dividual industries, ranging from 2 
per cent in the aircraft field to 
per cent in the business machines in- 
dustry. 

About 38 per cent of all metal- 
working equipment is over ten years 
old. If government-owned tools are 
excluded, the average age rises to 54 
per cent. 


Transportation Equipment 


A fourth division of the metal pro 
ducing and working industries I 
cluded in the census classifications 38 
entitied “transportation equipment. 
From a market standpoint, this field 
deserves special treatment and it } 
dealt with in detail under “automobile 
industry”, “aviation”, “railroads” and 
“marine, shipbuilding; power boats. 

However, the equipment—especially 
for automobiles, aircraft, railroads and 
ships—is so intimately tied with 
the activities of the metal producing 
and working industries that it * 
proper to say a word here as ‘0 the 
significance of postwar developments 
in these industries upon the metalwork- 
ing field. 

Aviation is to be a vital force in the 


American way of living after the wa? 
Not only has technological p! gress 
brought us to the point where air ‘ran® 
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. « « The Authoritative Journal 
Of New Developments And Production 
Progress In The Metal Working Industries 


—-s Engineering 
& Management editorial material is gathered first hand 
by men who have had broad experience in reporting 
mass production developments and who know what will 
interest the mass production executives who read PRO- 
DUCTION Engineering & Management. This useful 
material is presented by PRODUCTION Engineering & 
Management in a simple, easily grasped manner with 
large pictures and plenty of drawings where they are 
needed. The result is a magazine both interesting and 
weful to its readers, a magazine that they look forward 
0 receiving and that they read thoroughly. 


lis this high reader interest, combined with PRODUC- 
NON Engineering & Management's selected circulation, 
that make it the most effective medium for reaching the 
men of buying influence in the great mass production 
plants that are metal working’s most fertile market. Don’t 
make up your schedule without having complete infor- 
mation on what PRODUCTION Engineering & Manage- 
ment effective coverage can do for you. 











“Tofes With Production Meu 


THE BRAMSON PUBLISHING CO. 











REACHES (ost Sipectiuely 


THE KEY EXECUTIVES 
OF MASS PRODUCTION 


pe _25i 


READ BY THE MEN WITH 


Suying rbuthority 


1. Companies—Presidents—Vice-Presidents, Owners 
CR on oc on css kor ae eee ab elaere wae 


2. Mfg. Executives—Works Mgr., Prod. Mgr., Supts., 
Master Mechanics, Shop Foremen.............. 


3,667 


7,601 


3. Engr’g Executives, Chief Engr., Consultant, Chief 
Tool Designer, Mechanical Engineers, Chief Drafts- 


man, Designing Engineers...................- 5,324 


4. Machine and Tool Designer, Process and Methods 


Engrs., Time Study Engineers................ . 1,058 
5. Tool Room Foreman, Machinists, Tool Makers.... 743 
6. Engineering Purchasing Officials............... 441 


7. Supply Officials — Gov't Officers — Supt. Motive 
PME bad anabébcdetes’ oe essheivanseed 


8. Institution—College—Library .................. 


The figures shown above cover circulation for the six 
months ending August, 1945, during which paper rationing 
had frozen our circulation. With the removal of paper 
restrictions, we will be able to add many production 
executives whom we were unable to serve previously and 
our circulation list will resume its steady upward climb. 
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port for passengers, mail, express and 
freight will be commonplace after the 
war, but a large proportion of the 
younger generation will be more air- 
minded a year after the war ends than 
the generation of young men and wo- 
men in 1919 was automobile-minded. 
The inevitable post-war emphasis 
upon air travel will impose unpredict- 
able changes upon land and water 
transportation. The proponents of 
automobile, bus, street car, railroad 
and vessel transportation will not yield 
to air transportation without a fight. 
There are wide areas in the total trans- 


portation problem which are _ not 
adapted to air travel. 
Consequently it is inevitable that 


there will be a drastic revolution in 
all modes of transportation. It is not 
too fantastic to say that the nation 
will undergo a complete transition in 
its conception of mobility. 

Air transportation in the next 10 
years may easily affect the economy of 
the nation as much as the automobile 
changed it in the past three decades. 
If so, it will also bring about drastic 
changes in the make-up, distribution 
and functioning of the metalworking 
industries. 

This one possibility, coupled with the 
new things to come in plastics, light 
metals, alloy steels, synthetic rubber, 
etc., practically guarantees a new era 
for the metal producing and working 
industries. 
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Nonferrous Industry 


No branch of the metal producing and 
working industries has been affected by 
the war as drastically as the nonfer- 
rous metal group. World War II has 
accented the importance of light 
metals. 

A good illustration of this is fur- 
nished by the current situation in 
aluminum. War needs, chiefly stem- 
ming from the great increase in the 
use of aircraft, have made it necessary 
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to increase the output of aluminum by 
almost unbelievable percentages. 

There is no serious problem involved 
in the supply of ores from which 
aluminum is made. The limiting fae 
ters have been plant capacity, electri 
power and the machinery required for 
fabricating aluminum. * 

Primary production of aluminum in 
1939 was 330 million Ibs. In 194°, 1t W® 
2,361 ‘million, declining to 2,179 mil 
lion in 1944. 

The step-up in magnesium als 
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“BUYING” CIRCULATION 


IN METALWORKING 





Production means tooling: first, the design of tooling: 
second, the manufacture of tooling: and finally the USE 
of tooling—which is PRODUCTION. Editorially, TOOL 
& DIE JOURNAL covers all metalworking from the 
standpoint of tooling—the design of tools, the making 
of tools and the USE of tools in production. All kinds 
of tooling are discussed including machine tools, 
equipment and accessories—standard and special: 
not only the latest developments in the design and 
manufacture of tools but also newly discovered meth- 
ods of getting them to deliver more and better products. 
Thus TOOL & DIE JOURNAL naturally deals also with 
the MATERIALS of production. 


All TJD editorial material is authoritative and under- 
standable and interesting and helpful. That is why 
TOOL & DIE JOURNAL is consistently designated 
“my first reading choice” by hundreds of tooling 
ad production engineers and executives in important 
industrial plants, large and small, throughout the na- 
tion. This editorial policy, and Huebner Publications’ 
CBI Controlled Circulation, is why TOOL & DIE JOUR- 
NAL consistently produces More Sales Per Adver- 
tising Dollar. 


0OL & DIE JOURNAL 


~ nueoner (> PUBLICATION 
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Cleveland 6, Ohio 











WHAT IT IS— 
HOW IT WORKS 


CBI means Cycle of Buying In- 
Auence. It is an unusually effective sys- 
tem of circulation-control developed and 
used exclusively by Huebner Publications. 


It operates continuously, month in, 
month out, to send a copy of TOOL & DIE 
JOURNAL every month, individually ad- 
dressed by name and title, to tooling and 
production executives in every significant 
metalworking plant in America; to the 
one, two, three, four or more men in each 
plant, depending on its size, certified by a 
responsible plant official as being in po- 
sition to recommend, specify and buy. 
Often these men are “unapproachables” 
—men not ordinarily accessible to sales- 
men—yet they are all vitally important in 
the Cycle of Buying Influence. 


CBI is sensitive. It responds quickly 
to changes in plant personnel. This CBI 
advantage has been most significantly 
demonstrated by TOOL & DIE JOURNAL'S 
maintenance of effective buying circula- 
tion during the cutbacks following VJ day. 


CBI takes your advertising message 
straight to the men whose job it is to de- 
cide what their plant must do, and have, 
to step up production efficiency—the men 
who really buy. CBI means more sales 
per advertising dollar.* 


*Huebner Publications uses the CBi 
system of circulation control for 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, the 
monthly “shop magazine” of the 
plastics and allied industries. 
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like a fairy story. The supply of ores 
is inexhaustible, the limiting factors 
again being plant facilities and electric 
power. Nevertheless, although the 
United States consumed only 6,500,000 
pounds of magnesium in 1939, it was 
poised to produce 170,000,000 pounds 
in 1942, and was planning for an an- 
nual output of 600,000,000 pounds at 
the peak of the war effort. 

Primary production in 1944 was 330 
million Ibs, 

Though production and imports of 
copper are at record levels, demand 
is crowding supply seriously. Efforts to 
ease the situation by substituting steel 
for brass in shell casings and silver for 
copper as a conductor of electricity 
have met with only limited success. 

One interesting sidelight on the do- 
mestic source of copper is that 98% 
per cent of the copper production comes 
from 15 mines and that 270-odd small 
mines are required to furnish the re- 
maining 1% per cent. Efforts to get 
more copper out of the ground are 
being matched by strenuous campaigns 
to collect and segregate copper and 
brass scrap and to use substitutes for 
copper wherever possible. 

Copper consumption in the United 
States in 1939 was 800,000 tons—prac- 
tically all for so-called civilian needs. 
Production and imports in 1944 were 
1,800,000 tons. While this was more 
than two and a half times the peace- 
time consumption of 1939, the use of 
copper for civilian needs was limited to 
a negligible tonnage. 

The United States for .years had 
received the bulk of its tin require- 
ments from Malaya and the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Annual consump- 
tion usually ranged between 80,000 and 
100,000 tons. With these sources cut 
off by the war, the nation is depen- 
dent upon its stockpiles, and from tin 
smelted from Bolivian ores, plus other 
small imports which can be obtained 
from accessible countries. 

Production of primary lead declined 
in 1944 and Government stocks on Dec. 
31, 1944, were only 90,000 tons, or one 
month’s supply. 

Consumption of zinc in 1939, as 
measured by shipments of slab zinc, 
averaged 50,000 tons monthly. Produc- 
tion was 664,967 tons, or an average 
of 55,400 tons per month. 

Zine was in plentiful supply early in 
1944, but production declined sharply 
in the last quarter. 

These brief summaries of the princi- 
pal products in the nonferrous field in- 
dicate a sharp upward trend in activity 
due to war conditions. The latest 
United States census figure for the 
value of products manufactured in the 
nonferrous industry—namely $2,752,- 
854,000 in 1989—undoubtedly increased 
steadily through 1940 and 1941 and 
mounted still more rapidly later. 

While the nonferrous industry is 
commonly assumed to comprise the 
smelting, refining and fabrication of 
copper, zinc, lead, tin, aluminum, gold, 
silver, platinum and some metals of 
lesser importance, it has been tradi- 
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tional to consider copper, zinc, lead 
and aluminum as the “big four” of the 
industry. The war is enhancing the 
role of aluminum markedly, accenting 
the rank of copper and elevating mag- 
nesium to importance hitherto un- 
known. 

Particularly in smelting, refining 
and fabricating, the industry is being 
pushed to the limit. The wartime as- 
cendancy of the light metals—alumi- 
num and magnesium—has great peace 
time market significance. The possi- 
bility of tremendous advances in com- 
mercial air transportation after the 
war points to a continued high rate 
of consumption of aluminum and mag- 
nesium. Although’ postwar consump- 
tion can scarcely match the peak war- 
time output of these metals, new ap- 
plications arising from war experience 
are likely to retain for the light metals 
a substantial part of their newly ac- 
quired popularity. 

This prospect for the light metals, 
coupled with the steady upward trend 
in the consumption of the staples—cop- 
per, lead and zinc—points to a distinct- 
ly higher relative position for the non- 
ferrous industry in the nation’s post- 
war economy. 


Metal Finishing 


Most operations in metal finishing 
are important in the war production. 
The dollar volume of material and la- 
bor going into metal finishing is esti- 
mated to be about 70 per cent that of 
1939. Some operations such as alkaline 
cleaning are being done on a greater 
scal2 than before the war, but others 
such as nickel plating, hot tinning, and 
copper plating are being done to a 
much less extent. 

There has been a great increase in 
use of metal treating processes such as 
phosphate treating processes and black 
oxide finishes. 

The dollar volume of organic finish- 
ing—painting, lacquering, enameling— 
is good but somewhat reduced. 

Approximately 8,400 manufacturing 


firms do plating and finishing and the 
same number, but not necessarily the 
same firms, do organic finishing, ae- 
cording to Metal Finishing. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Among the largest mills in the world 
are those engaged in the production of 
wire, rod, strip, insulated wire and 
cable and in the manufacture and fabri- 
cation of products made wholly or i 
part from wire, rod, strip and cold 
drawn shapes, says Wire and Wire 
Products. 

Designed to produce a product made 
to special metallurgical specifications, 
these plants start their operations with 
the pouring of metal. They not only 
manufacture wire and wire products, 
but in addition buy wire, rod, strip and 
cold drawn shapes in large quantities 
for fabricating purposes and manufac 
ture an infinite variety of products in 
iron, copper, brass and the various 
alloys. 

Four classes make up the wire mills 
of the country, which may be summar 
ized as follows: 

1. Mills producing the comma 
(large tonnage) products such & 
fencing, nails, bail ties, and plain hard 
drawn copper wires in larger sizes. 

2. Mills producing specialties 
relatively simple nature, such as wilt 
rope, messenger strand, screw stock 
etc., for local markets. 

3. Mills producing specialties ™ 
quiring particular skill in their fabrie 
tion, such as springs, special allo 
wires, card and heddle wire, needles 
cold drawn shapes, magnet and resist 
ance wires, instrument wires, | 
wire and electrical cables. These 
produce in limited tonnages, 
drawing their own wire or pure 
special wires made to their ow! 
cations. 

4. . Mills which are depar' 
larger manufacturing plants, 4! 
products are largely abscrbe: 
finished products of such plan 
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4 4600-Ullion Market 


FOR ORGANIC FINISHES, EQUIPMENT, ACCESSORIES AND 
SUPPLIES, INCLUDING SURFACE PREPARATION (METAL 
CLEANING); PAINT DRYING (OVENS; INFRA-RED TUNNELS) 








@ The market covered by INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine is of such tremendous proportions that manu- 
facturers cannot afford to ignore its possibilities for increased sales and distribution of their products. In addition to 
more than $290,000,000 worth of organic coating materials sold last year to industrial concerns, many other closely 


related items used in product cleaning and painting operations increased the 





4 *600-TNtillion 


FOR THESE ITEMS / 


Abrasives & Abrasive Papers 
Abrasive Blasting Equipment 
Air Compressors 
Air Heaters for Ovens 
Air Systems: Filtered and Conditioned 
Aluminum Powders 
Bleaching Materials 
Black Oxides 
Blowers 
Bronze Powders 
Brushes, Boar Bristle 
Buffs; Buffing Equipment 
Burning-in Sucks , 
Centrifugal Enameling Equipment 
( om - 
Cleaning Compounds 
Cleaning Equipment 
Coating Machines 
Conveyors 
Decalcomanias 
Degreasing Machines 
Dipping Machines & Baskets 
Enamels 
Exhaust Systems 
Fillers, Wood and Metal 
Filters 
Fire-Fighting Equipment 
Flocks: Cotton, Wool, Rayon 
Graining Equipment 
Hose, Air and Material 
Infra-Red Drying and Baking Equipment 
Instruments, Recording 
Knife Heaters 
Lacquers; Lacquer Sticks 
Lacquer Heating Equipment 
Lamps: Reflectors; Infra-Red 
Masking Tape 
Material Pumps 
Metal Cleaners 
Metal Washing Machines 
Mixers: Fluid and Liquid 
Organic Coatings 
Ovens: Baking, Drying 
Paints 
Paint Removers 
ear! Essence 
Plastic Coating Materials 
Polishing Compounds and Equipment 
Primers, Wood and Metal 
Pumps, Material 
itors 
Coating Machines 
ng Machines 
Proofing Processes 
nemovers 
ig Machines; Sandpaper 
. Wood and Metal. 
; Shellac Sticks 
leansers: Granulated 
(reams: Protective 
s and Thinners 
Recovery 
‘ainting Equipment 




















Shell 
Skin 
Skin 
Solve 
Solve 
Spray 
Stains 
Stenc 
Stripi 
Strip; 
Synthe tics 
anks. Air 
ank: Immersion 
Tack igs 
estin . Equipment 

ting Equipment 
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Silk Screen and Photographic 
Tools 
s: Paint, Enamel 


staining Equipment 


total dollar volume of the industry into hundreds of millions. Such items 
as cleaning materials and equipment (degreasers, washers, dip tanks, etc.) ; 
surface preparations; spray guns, booths and other paint application equip- 
ment; paint drying and baking ovens, infra-red tunnels, etc., are included in 
this category—see left-hand column for complete listings. 

@ PUBLISHED MONTHLY in the interests of product cleaning and 
painting departments of production industries, INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 
magazine has a definite editorial appeal to paint shop and finishing depart- 
ment foremen, production superintendents, chemists, purchasing agents and 
company officials. Its distribution is selective and widespread, covering all 
industries where product cleaning and painting are major operations in parts 
and products manufacture. This coverage, representing a $600-Million 
Market, embraces the following general classifications—metalworking, 
woodworking and miscellaneous industrial manufacturing plants. 


AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION 
FIXTURES AND SHOWCASES (Metal and Wood) 
FURNITURE (Metal and Wood) 
HARDWARE, ORNAMENTS, ETC. 
HOUSEHOLD, OFFICE AND STORE UTILITIES 
MACHINE TOOL «+ METAL FABRICATION 
RAILROAD COACHES AND CAR SHOPS (Electric, gas, oil and steam) 
SPORTING GOODS «+ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
TOYS, NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES 
WATERCRAFT (Canoes, boats and ships) 
MISCELLANEOUS (Agricultural implements, baby carriages, burial caskets, 


brushes, brooms, handles, display racks, fire apparatus, extinguishers, electric motors, 
generators, firearms, enamelers and japanners, incubators, lawn mowers, meters, lead 
pencils, machinery, metal signs, auto license plates, patterns, models, rules, yard- 
sticks, scales, tools, vending machines, wagon and auto trailers, water heaters and 
numerous other miscellaneous items of wood, metal, composition, plastic, etc.) 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., ~ablccher 


1142 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Eastern Representative 


C. A. LARSON 
254 West 31st Street a * 
New York 1, N. Y. ee 

mea» Since 1934 
@ Send for our “Data File Folder,” the contents of which give complete information 


on INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine and its coverage of the Product Cleaning 
and Painting Field. 
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MACHINE TOOLS (NON-PORTABLE): SHIPMENTS, UNFILLED ORDERS AND NEW ORDERS 


(Units and Thousands of Dollars) 












































MACHINE TOOLS (NON-PORTABLE): EXPORTS AS SHOWN BY SHIPPERS' DECLARATIONS 
(Thousands of Dollars) 





























Period Total Uni ted Canada Australia U.S.S.R. All 
Kingdon Other 
1939, Total $91,236 $ 24,886 $ 3,472 $ 662 $15,372 $46, 844 
Monthly Average 7,603 2,07 289 55 1,281 3,904 
1940, Total 208, 866 122,722 14,421 4,487 14,144 53,092 
Monthly Average 17,406 10,227 1,202 374 1,199 4,424 
1941, Total 184,988 114,719 48,022 6,734 4,186 11,327 
Monthly Average 15,416 9,560 4,002 561 349 Fuk 
1942, Total 159,421 72,502 30,271 12,333 35,880 8,435 
Monthly Average 13,285 6,042 2,523 1,028 2,990 702 
1943, Total 237,433 69,139 15,835 17,368 119,591 15, 500 
Monthly Average 19,786 5,762 1,320 1,447 9,966 1,291 
1944, Total 163,603 19,376 3,995 1,192 122,229 16,811 
Monthly Average 13,634 1,615 333 99 10,186 1,41 
1945, 
January 5,064 840 347 10 2,772 1,095 
February 5,951 629 507 a 4,039 768 
March 9,676 819 649 3 6,932 1,223 
April 10,825 547 500 48 8,638 1,092 
May 11,114 406 365 a/ 9,260 1,083 
June 6,179 321 332 a/ 4,671 855 
Source: 


a/ Included in All Other. 


WPB Tools Division and Bureau of The Ce 
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Pertes ice ar een, New Ordere (Bet) fetal Shipments 
site Value Unite Yaiue Units vate 
1943 
January 143,600 796,102 13,500 $4,629 25,951 $117.30 
Tebruary 137, 300 745,830 18,500 63,865 25,437 124. $m 
March 127,000 704,922 19,200 84,980 29,105 125 , bus 
April 115,100 643,586 23,500 57,331 26, 874 128, 0% 
May 101, 700 578,407 12,500 48,241 25,497 113,859 
June 89,800 509,259 11,100 39,026 24 256 108, 7% 
July 78,900 441,220 9,900 28,713 21,226 97,54 
August 69, 00 386,798 10,200 33.52% 19,815 87, be 
Septeaber 60,100 333,119 9,600 31,759 19, 442 85 by 
Octoder 53,900 286,622 10,900 30,835 17,854 78 30 
Soveaber 88,100 264,215 10,400 31,726 16,231 71,81) 
Deceaber &2 500 210,606 9,200 27,418 14, 269 60,8); 
Total, 1943 265, 849 $1, 180,214 
Monthly Average 22,154 98, %1 
1945 
January 33,400 $181,538 9,800 $26,457 14,210 $56, ¥) 
Februsry 37,300 164,536 11,800 33,419 12, 866 50,13 
March 37,700 153,563 14,500 80,950 13,954 51,9) 
April 39,100 167,232 13,200 55,247 11,650 ba 370 
May 42,600 185,746 15, 300 59,922 12,266 1 my 
June &4& 700 194, 450 14,200 4g, 558 12,241 41 bn 
July 42,500 191,295 10,000 31,889 8, 367 32,753 
August 43,500 196, 750 11,200 41,079 10,080 7 
Septeader &2 ,b00 194,125 9, 300 33,152 10, 25% 35, 88 
October 45,600 213,675 13, 700 57,206 10,595 37, Su 
Noveabder 50,500 235, 396 15,000 58,706 9,915 36,27) 
Deceabder 54,500 260, 880 13,900 62,504 9, 808 ¥, 8 
Total, 194% 136,206 $497, Mes 
Monthly Average 11,350 a 
1945 
January 59,100 281,252 14,800 58,619 10,146 37,383 
Fedruary 63,900 32,612 14,000 58 024 9,798 % Cl 
March 65, 800 310,052 13, 300 47,485 11, 359 39,97 
Avril 64,500 289,089 9,600 19,009 10,959 40,10 
May 64, 800 274,786 11,100 26,198 10,826 39,8 
June 63,600 256,871 10,200 23,202 11,452 41, 
July 65, 300 240,498 10,100 15,634 6,436 32,50 
| 
Total, 1945 to date H 72.97% 266,687 
Monthly Average | I |} 10,425 38,12) 


$117.38 
114. $a 
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in a Specialized Industry 
wherein every reader is a 
buyer or influences buying 


The Screw Machine Industry, the largest production segment of the 
entire metal turning field, has made Production History. The importance 
of this industry to peacetime reconversion is evident when you realize 
that almost every commodity made of metal requires many screw 
machine parts. Such goods as radios, mechanical refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, office machines and hundreds of others so thoroughly needed, 


could not be assembled completely without screw machine parts. 


THE AUDIENCE 


Readers of SCREW MACHINE ENGINEERING are divided into two 
groups: 
1. Key men in screw machine departments of large 


manufacturing plants. 


. The Screw Machine Products Industry of which S.M.E. 
maintains complete coverage. This group makes parts 


to customers’ specifications. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


A competent editorial staff keeps constantly on the alert through direct 
contacts with both manufacturer and subscriber. Valuable material 
and hitherto unpublished charts not found in any other paper. Staff is 
augmented by several well known screw machine engineers who con- 
tribute many time saving ideas and suggestions for better quality at 


increased production rates. 


QUALITY CIRCULATION 


Before a subscription will be accepted, it is necessary that the appli- 
cant prove his work is identified with the Production Turning and 
Threading Industry. Every reader is therefore engaged in some phase 


of screw machine work. 


Screw Machine Engineering 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCREW MACHINE PUBLISHING CO., INC 
45 EXCHANGE STREET ROCHESTER, 4, N.Y 
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In its annual report for 1943 the 
American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ported production of 4,693,798 net tons 
of wire rods. Drawn wire totaled 3,- 
718,356 net tons; barbed wire, 244,- 
902 net tons; woven fence, 267,348 net 
tons; bale ties, 107,068 net tons; fence 
posts, 56,123 net tons; wire nails and 
staples, 804,751 net tons; cement coat- 
ed nails, 141,605 net tons, and cut 
nails, 22,961 net tons. 

The report of The War Production 
Board for 1944 said of the wire situa- 
tion in the United States: 

“Because requirements for wire sud- 
denly increased to meet the needs of 
offensive warfare, tactical field and as- 
sault wire was critical because facili- 
ties were not sufficient. 

“In the case of steel wire, require- 
ments for wire rope, communications 
wire, and tire wire all went up sharply 
and almost simultaneously, and it be- 
came a question of whether the tire 
program should be met at the expense 
of the communications wire and wire 
rope programs, or vice versa.” 

Nevertheless, the wire program for 
war was handled by industry in a sat- 
isfactory manner. 

With reference to copper wire the 
report of the War Production Board 
said: 

“The supply of copper wire mill prod- 
ucts was generally sufficient to meet 
requirements until the very end of 
1944, Production of military com- 
munication wire increased from 90,000 
miles in January, 1944, to a peak of 
189,000 miles in December—a supply 
of wire sufficient to girdle the globe 
at the equator almost eight times. 
Nevertheless the ever increasing dis- 
tances to be spanned by communica- 


tion wire forced requirements even 
higher, and with wire drawing and 
fabricating facilities inadequate to 


meet the demand, the new needs had 

not been filled at the year’s end.” 
Shipments of wire mill copper prod- 

ucts during 1944 were 909,104,000 Ibs., 


the bulk being absorbed by the war 
effort. 
Because of restrictions on the re- 


lease of statistical information detailed 


figures of non-ferrous wire products 
and of insulated wire and cable by 
classes and totals are not available. 


However, the industry operated at full 
capacity in 1944 and is expected to 
maintain this rate through 1945. 

Engaged primarily in manufacture 
of wire products from purchased wire 
in 1943 were 750 establishments. In 
addition, fabricated wire products are 
made to a considerable extent by fabri- 
cating departments of plants engaged 
primarily in drawing wire, and to a 
less extent as secondary products by 
establishments classified in other indus- 
tries. 


Production Turning 
And Threading 


As a division of the metal working 
field, the Production Turning and 
Threading industry has existed for 


422 


many years, but always under sep- 
arate classifications, which unneces- 
sarily reflected a narrow interpretation 
of its real potentialities. While the 
type of equipment used to do the basic 
operations of turning or threading can 
be classified broadly as lathes, drill 
presses, threading machines of all 
types and other classes of work-rotat- 
ing equipment, Production Turning 
and Threading machines can be classi- 
fied quite readily by the single word, 
“production.” Thus we have automatic 
bar and chucking machines, turret 
lathes, production lathes, threading 
machines, tappers, thread rolling ma- 
chines, thread grinding machines and 
many other types of production equip- 
ment of both standard and special de- 
sign that is marketed for the purpose 
of performing Production Turning and 
Threading. 


A remarkable range of materials is 
processed by the equipment within the 
Production Turning and Threading in- 
dustry. Bar stock of standard and 
special shapes, seamless steel tubing, 
ferrous and non-ferrous castings and 
forgings and plastics of an ever in- 
creasing variety including both lam- 
inated and molded types, are among 
the most popular materials. Die cast- 
ings are now being finish-machined by 
the industry in quantities never before 
thought possible. 

This industry has made much prog- 
ress towards separate entity during 
the war and leaders in the field think 
the postwar period will witness the 
development of this section of the 
metal working industry as one of the 
most powerful and economically valu- 
able production units in the nation. 
Definite advance has been made to- 
wards full recognition of the real 
range of this industry’s services in the 
quantity processing of parts for use 
throughout American industrial, com- 
mercial and home life. 


For many years separate depart- 
ments and jobbing plants specialized in 
the production of parts from bar stock 
of round, hexagonal or square shape 
almost exclusively. Wartime needs have 
demonstrated to most departments and 
jobbers the real and practical advan- 
tages of pre-formed raw material and 
now they are becoming familiar with 
the technique required to process forg- 
ings, castings, tubing, plastics of many 
kinds and die castings. It begins to 
appear doubtful if the industry will 
ever again see so high a proportion of 
bar stock used as in the year prior 
to this war. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field. are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 
tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The Foundry Industry. 


A market study made for those who 
sell to foundries giving a breakdown 
of the industry, types of plants by 
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states, size, and buying needs. Prepared 
by The Foundry. 










File Facts. 
This folder discusses the function of 
the metallurgical engineer in the 








specification and purchase of materiajg 
and equipment in plants which make, 
process and use metals. Published by 
Metals and Alloys. 


A Readership Study Among Industraj 
Executives. 


This booklet describes a readership 
study conducted by Machinery to de 
termine the relative value of engineer. 
ing and general publications in reach 
ing the metalworking field. 


The Future Market for Metals 


An analysis of the postwar outlook 
by Steel. 
The “American Machinist” 
Field Reporter 

To measure current problems of met- 
al-working industry, trained investi- 
gators interviewed key men in the field. 
This brochure summarizes their com 
ments, unified through marginal notes 
and a cross index, to provide basic 
information for those serving this field. 
Published by the American Machinist, 



























Associations 

Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave, 
New York City. 

Aluminum Research Institute, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 

American Electroplaters Society, % 
Oak Grove Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

American Foundrymen’s Assn., 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

American Institute of Steel Con 
struction, Inc., 101 Park Ave., Nev 
York. 

American Iron & Steel Institute, 35) 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

American Society for Metals, 730) 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

American Steel Warehouse Ass0. 
442 Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

American Tin Trade Assn., 82 Wal 
St., New York. 

Associated Machine Tool Dealers 
America, 505 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Brass Forging Assn., 420 Lexingto 
Ave., New York. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 12 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Copper & Brass Research Assn., 4 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Crucible Manufacturers Assn. “ 
West St., New York. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturet 
Assn., 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland. 

Foundry Supply Mfrs. Assn., 19 ¥ 
44th St., New York. 

Gray Iron Founders Society, 33 Pub- 
lic Square Bldg., Cleveland. 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing™ 
Ave., New York. 

Machinery and Allied Products Ins® 
tute, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 

Malleable Founders Society, U™™ 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland. 
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J Sere 
= lrocessing | STEEL 
| PROCESSING 


lustriai 
is not intended as a “cure-all” for 
the postwar sales problems of 


dership 
to de 
ig ineer. 
reach- 


outlelll every manufacturer. However if 
your product is adaptable to the 
Forging, Heat Treating, Stamping, 
Forming, or Welding Industries, 
STEEL PROCESSING will carry 
your sales message to the men en- 
gaged in these various forms of 
steel processing who specify or 
recommend the equipment, supplies 


and steel used in their plants. 


on Ave, 
, 308 W 


iety, 9% 
ass. 


ano 
sn., 222 


STEEL PROCESSING is the only monthly publication devoted ex- 


clusively to articles relating to the fabrication of flat rolled sheet, 









roa plate, strip, coiled steel and the forging of billets into the finished 
nie product. This publication covers all of the important consumer indus- 
a tries processing steel for industrial and commercial purposes. 
Fi i Your advertising message presented regularly, soundly and force- 
lho fully in the pages of STEEL PROCESSING places YOUR story before 
= the men who influence the buying in all of these highly important 
oxingtir postwar markets. Intensive readership assures 
.sn., 12 tangible results. 
Steel 

ssn, Published by Processing 
my © STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
acta 108 SMITHFIELD STREET, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
eland. 
, 199 

You are invited to write for brochure shown at right which gives 
33 Pub all details regarding circulation and advertising rates. 
exing 
-ts Inst 
ago. ary, 
, Union cee 
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in the 


MACHINERY 
and METALS 


Market of the 
One of the 10 


. TT | 
“s 4 Business Papers 
Under Manage- 
ment of Ernest 


A NEW PUBLICATION FOR KEY MEN | H. Abernethy, 


_ J STRY Publisher 
of the SOUTH’S MACHINERY INDUSTR Since 1925. 








The Editor and His Policies 


Vincent F. Waters believes with Donald Nelson in the great economic oppor- 
tunity of the South. He sees here one plant after another which is among the 
greatest in the world. He sees coming to the South the decentralized plants, for 
example, of the automotive industry—whose major factors have already 
announced and broken ground for operations involving many millions of invest- 
ment, and many thousands of skilled workers, 


So Mr. Waters has planned an editorial schedule which will give to the key men 
of these newly grown industries the regular monthly “refresher course” they 
need, and will continue to need. 


He recognizes that in the reconversion period, and for many years beyond, 
there will be constant change in technique, materials, machinery and methods. 


VINCENT F. WATERS He has a field rich in technical development, and is skilled in transmitting the 
Editor facts simply, clearly, specifically to his readers. 


Southern Machinery and Metals 


75 Third Street N. W. Atlanta Georgia 
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Metal Fabricators Institute, 176 W. 
Adams St., Chicago. 

Metal Lath Mfrs. Assn., Engineers 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 

National Assn. of Flat Rolled Steel 
Manufacturers, 1845 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Assn., 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 

National Metal Trades Assn., 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Supply & Machinery Dis- 


tributors Assn., 505 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal Institute, 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Steel Export Assn. of America, 30 
Church St., New York. 

Steel Founders Society of America, 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland. 

U. S. Copper Assn., 50 Broadway, 
New York. 

Wire Assn., 300 Main St., Stamford, 
Conn. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


Aluminum and Magnesium, 425 W. 25th 
St., New York 1. Published by Atlas Pub. 
Co Est. 1944 Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 5th Agency 
discounts, 15-0 tates 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $175.00 $ 95.00 

6 150.00 80.00 

12 125.00 70.00 
Standard color, $35. 


Poundryman, 222 W. Adams 
Published by American Foun- 
Ass'n Est. 1938. Controlled. 
8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,800. Rates 
Times l Page % age 1/3 Page 
1 $195.00 $ 95.00 
6 165.00 85.00 
12 150.00 80.00 
Standard color, $50; 


American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y Published by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1877. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. For executives in charge of pro- 
duction, management and plant operation 
in the metal-working industry and the 
metal working depts. of other industries. 
Trim size, &84x1l1% Type page, 7x10 
Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close 23 days preceding Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 24,570; (gross) 
25,819. Companies, managers, mfg. exec- 
utives, 18,316; engineering executives 
1,217; engineering societies, students, col- 
leges, schools, 1,142; toolmakers and ma- 
chinists, 1,060; others, 1,308. Rates 
Pages Per Page Pages Per Page 

l $280.00 26 $195.00 

3 260.00 39 183.00 
13 225.00 52 170.00 
Standard colors, yellow, orange, orange- 
red, blue and green, $50; bleed, $25. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 404-405. 


% Page 
$ 55.00 
50.00 
45.00 


American 
Chicago 6 
drymen's 
Trim size 


85.00 
bleed, $20. 


American Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., New 
York 7. Est. 1882. Published by American 
Metal Market Co. 2Subscription, $15 
Trim size, 17%x22% Type page, 15% x 
20% Published every business day ex- 
cept Monday. Forms close day preceding. 
Circulation, 6,184; (gross), 6,589. Con- 
sumers of metal, 3,145: distributors, 
1,618; producers, 851; others, 604. Rates— 
1 inch, $1.60; 250 inches, $1.50; 500 inches, 
$1.40 
For additional data see page 429. 


A. S. M. EB. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 


rectory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


U 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 108 Smith- 
field St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by 
Steel Publications, Inc Est 1912. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published list. Forms close 
20th N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Cash discount % of 1% Circulation, 
2,510; (gross), 3,072. Companies, execu- 
tives, 495; foremen, 203; chemists, 209; 
general supts. and mers., 192; dept. supts 
and master mechanics, 442: chief and 
dept. engineers, 431; others, 556. Rates-— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 

" 110.00 65.00 40.00 

12 100.00 35.00 


60.00 
426 


Buyer’s Guide and Data Book—Metal In- 
dustry, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3. 
Published by American Society for Metals. 
Est. 1940. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published May. 
Forms close March 15. Agency discounts, 
15-0. N. I. A. A. report on request. Cir- 
culation, 25,000. Rates—l1 page, $300; 2 
pages, $275; 4 pages, $250. 

Standard red, $60; bleed, $30. 


— 

Compressed Air Magazine, $42 Morris St., 

Phillipsburg, N. J. Published by Com- 

pressed Air Magazine Co. Est. 1896. Trim 

size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 1st. Forms close 10th. Circulation, 

Sept., 1944, 24,795; (gross), 25,773. Min- 

ing, 4,681; mfg., 7,217; railroads, 1,650; 

contractors, 1,647; power, utilities, 1,967; 

others, 7,731. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 
1 $185.00 $110.00 x 
6 175.00 100.00 
12 170.00 95.00 

Standard color, bleed, 


Page 
70.00 
60.00 
55.00 
$40; 15%. 





Corrosion and Material Protection, 1131 
Wolfendale St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. Pub- 
lished by Corrosion Pub. Co. Est. 1945. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4,000. 
Rates—1l1 page, $140; 4 pages, $120; 12 
pages, $100. 


Daily Metal Reporter, 133 W. 2ist St., 
New York 11. Est. 1911. Published by 
Atlas Pub .Co. Subscription, $12. Trim 
size, 10%xl4%. Type page, 9x12%. Pub- 
lished daily except Sunday, Monday and 
holidays. Forms close noon. Agency dis- 
counts, 10-2. Circulation, 3,662 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 

1 $ 76.00 $ 39.00 $ 20.00 
63 41.27 23.42 13.34 
250 28.00 14.70 7.90 


Huron Road, Cleveland, 
15, O. Published by Industrial Pub. Co. 
Est 1943 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list week. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, Feb., 1945, 10,120; (gross), 1ll- 
Officers, 2,269; engineers, 1,309; 
mers. and supts., 943; methods and pro- 
cess, 678; purchasing, 1,248; others, 4,537. 
National rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 
1 $265.00 $235.00 
6 250.00 200.00 
l 235.00 185.00 
Finishing section rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 130.00 $ 75. 
6 185.00 110.00 
12 165.00 95.00 
Standard color, $50. 


Die Casting, 812 


1/3 Page 

$120.00 
105.00 
95.00 





Directory of Forging, Stamping and Heat 
Treating Plants, 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh. ublished by Steel Publications, 
Inc. Subscription, $10. Type page, 5%x8. 
Published periodically, 


Directory of Iron and Steel Plants, 108 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh. Published by 
Steel Pub., Inc. Subscription, $10. Type 
page, 5%x8 Published annually. 








BE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets. 
(See METAL AND NON-MeETAL MINING.) 


Poundry, The, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, 
13. Est. 1892. Published by Penton Pub 
Co. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7x1} 
Type page, 7x10. Published list. ‘orms 
close list preceding. Agency discounts 
15-0. Circulation, 8,394; (gross), 9,317, 
Foundry companies and departments 
3,482; foundry managers, supts etc 
2,882; foundry equipment manufacturers 
and supply dealers, 888; others, 1,208 
Rates— 


Times Page 


0.00 

5.00 
60.00 

5.0 


1 Page % Page 4 
$240.00 $130.00 g 
3 220.00 120.00 
6 200.00 110.00 
12 180.00 100.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see page 401. 
Industrial Finishing. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Industrial Equipment News. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





- cA 
ih 


Heating, Bldg 


tiona 


Union Trust 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Published by N: 
Industrial Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Trim 
size, 5%x7-13/16. Type page, 4%x64 
Published 10th. Forms close ist. N. I. A.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts 
0-2. Circulation, March, 1945, 13,948; 
(gross), 14,510. Industrial plants, forging 
heat treating, 8,863; iron and steel plants 
non-ferrous foundries, 2,899; other, 2,275 
tates— 
Times 1 
1 $100.00 
6 87.50 50.00 
12 75.00 45.00 
Standard color, $10; bleed, $5. 


Industrial 


Page % Page 
$ 40.00 
0.01 
25.00 


Page % 
$ 60.00 





42nd St., New York 17 


Iron Age, 100 E. 
Est. 1855. Sub- 


Published by Chilton Co. 
scription, $8. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Thursday. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. N. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation, 17,010; (gross), 18,477. 
Corporations and firms and executives of 
corporations and firms, 14,244; execu 
tives, engineers, work managers, supe! 
intendents, master mechanics, metallur- 
gists, ete., 989; government shops, et 
869; others, 995. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $106.00 $ 

6 175.00 89.00 
12 170.00 87.50 
52 150.00 80.00 
Standard red, blue, green, 
bleed, $30. 


Iron & Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire Bids 
Pittsburgh 22. Published by Associatio! 
of Iron & Steel Engineers. Est. 1924 
Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 8%x11\ 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 3rd. N.I.A.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 4,15! 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, 
1 $150.00 $ 
6 115.00 75.00 
12 100.00 65.00 
Standard color, $45; bleed, 25%. 


% Page 
56.00 
50.0 
44.50 
42.5( 


orange, $6! 





3 Page 
75.00 
70.00 
65.00 


Page 1 
85.00 g 





Light Metal Age, 201 a Wells St., Chicat 


Published by Fellom Pu! Est 
1943. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, July, 1945, 3,495; gross) 
3,641. Fabricators, 5,060; other Se" 
Rates 
Times 1 Page ly 3 Page 
1 $175.00 S 70.00 
6 150.00 80.00 
12 125.00 70.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15% 
Machine Design. 

(See DesIGN ENGINEERING.) 


Machine Tool nnd §42 S 


St., Chicago 5. Published by 

Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Trim size 
Type page, 4%2x6%. Published 1 
close 10th. N.I.A.A. statement 0! 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
1945, 28,630; (gross), 29,133. | 
executives, 11,787; mechanical, 


6, Ill. 


Page 
95.00 oe 
62.5 
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METAL PRODUCING AND WORKING INDUSTRIES 














~ Metat-Workinc EquipMer 
answers the need for a new 
equipment publication in the 








metal working field 


KING Equirment 
For 1946 Merar-Wonntnee rast 
Schedules — 


a low-cost, over-all 

coverage which will 

produce record 
results 





reoov 

















25,000 MONTHLY CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


Carefully selected, checked and controlled (free) .circulation consisting of names of 
individuals who influence the purchasing of metal-working equipment, machines, parts, 
wols, materials, etc. Among industries reached, where metal-working equipment is essen- 
tial, are: Agricultural Machinery and Implements; Automobiles, Airplanes, and all Motor- 
driven Vehicles; Automotive and Aviation Parts and Accessories; Boilers, Condensers and 
Tanks; Business Machines; Electrical Machinery and Apparatus; ines and other Prime 
Movers; Food and Chemical Machinery; Machine Parts and Unit Mechanisms; Machine 
Tools; Machinery, Metal-working and Non-metal-working; Maintenance i 
Shops; Materials for Machine and Metal Products Manu re; Miscellaneous Metal 
Products; Portable and Small Tools; Pumps, Compressors, Blowers and Fans; 
Machine and other Bar-stock Products. 





1/9 page — 3144” x 434” — $100.00 per issue on 12-Time basis 

2/9 page — 344” x 934” — $196.00 per issue on 12-Time basis 

One-ninth and two-ninth units are standard and no larger space 

sold, but several separate units may be used in any issue. 
Agency Commission — 15% 


NEW FEATURES FOR THE 
METAL-WORKING FIELD 


Ss sail 


cee St te 


For the first time, a publication limited entirely to new equipment, machinery, tools, 
parts, materials, applications and literature. 

For the first time, an easy reading newspaper-type of trade paper with all advertising 
next to reading matter, with advertising restricted to size. 

For the first time, inquiries made easy through a well controlled and quick acting 
publisher's inquiry system. 

The Sutton Publishing Company, Inc., publishers of METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT, 
sarted a similar type of publication, ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, in the electrical field in 
October 1941. For the past four years it has broken many publishing records in the 
electrical field — among others being 100% request circulation and a six month's average 
of over 7,500 inquiries per month to the publisher (with many more going direct to 
apes . Check a copy of ELECTRICAL UIPMENT — sending for one if not other- 

ise available. 


CHECK THE FIRST TWO ISSUES 


METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT was only announced on September 4th and six 

weeks later the first issue (November) carried 55 units of space placed by 45 leading 

advert s—and 168 units of space were definitely contracted for. What’s more 10,000 
of the guaranteed circulation (40%) was already on a 
request basis. By the time this advertisement appeais 
the December issue will also be mailed. Check these 
issues—study both editorial and advertising. Be sure 
to include this sales producing paper on your 1946 
schedule. 





Metal-Working Equipment 


Published by Sutton Publishing Company, Inc 

Lincoln Bldg., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N 
Vanderbilt 6-3931. 

Rate card dated September 1, 1945. (Card No 

Agency commission 15%; cash discount none. 


General Advertising 1 ti 3 ti 6 ti 

1/9 page, per unit 115.00 110.00 105.00 

2/9 page, per unit 230.00 210.00 200.00 

24 units of 1/9 page, per unit eee 

36 units of 1/9 page, per unit ; 
48 or more units of 1/9 page, per unit 

Rates based on total amount of space used 

each contract year. 

Special Positions 

Special positions, extra 

Contract and Copy Requirements 
All copy subject to publisher's approval. 
It is understood that the advertiser agrees to in 
demnify and protect the publisher from any claims 
or expenses resulting from the unauthorized use of 
any name, photograph, sketch, design or words pro 
tected by copyright, or registered trade-marks, labels, 
ete., in connection with the advertising referred to 
in this order. 

Mechanical Requirements 

Space can be used only in the following forms: 

Width Depth 

1/9 page unit..... vember ...3-1/4 4-3/4 
2/9 page unit..... Seas 9-3/4 
Actual type space available, including any borders 
Halftones 110 screen 

Typographical rights reserved. Cuts, designs, special 
borders, ete., charged at cost, Advertising cuts will 
be made on order and charged to advertiser's account 
To insure best printing, supply electros wherever 
possible. All engravings, electrotypes, etc., may be 
destroyed by the publisher, if not demanded within 
one year after last used. 

Issuance and Closing Dates 
Published monthly; issued 20th of preceding month 
Last forms close 5th of preceding month 
Proofs can be furnished only if copy and cuts are 
received 10 days before closing date. 
Definite space commitments necessary Ist of preced 
ing month. 
No cancellations or changes of space accepted after 
lst of preceding month. 

Personnel 
Pres. & Pub.—Glenn Sutton. 

Circulation Consultant--W. P. Woodall 


Representatives 

Chicago 1—George P. Grant, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Central 3230. 

Cleveland 15—Dick Tope, Boyce M. Tope, 1836 Eu 
clid Ave., Main 4596 

New York 17 and Philadelphia—R. A. Neubauer, 
Hayes Fuller, F. W. Vanderhoff, 60 E. 42nd 8t., 
Vanderbilt 6-3931 

New England and New York 17—A. J. Kaiser, 60 E 
42nd St., Vanderbilt 6-3931 

Los Angeles 13-—-R. P. Wettstein, 816 West 5th St., 
Architects Bidg., Tucker 2779 

CIRCULATION—Sworn °9-27-45 

Established 1945. 

Total (controlled) free circulation (November 
SOS GRRTEIIIGED cv ccccccccciccccceesccanes 25,000 

TRADE DISTRIBUTION 

Iron and steel and their products (except machinery 

and transportation equipment) 7,800; non-ferrous 

products 2,700; machinery, machine tools, mechan- 

ical equipment and accessories 9,800; transportation 

equipment—airplanes, automotive, cars and locomo 

tives, shipbuilding and accessories 4,700 

(*) New publication—tfirst issue November, 1945 
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chine tool mfrs., 2,971; shopmen, 2,644; 

others, 1,916. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.50 
6 130.00 70.00 37.50 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 





Standard color, $35; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 407. 





tion, (Sworn), 15,000. Rates—l page, 
$345; 2 pages, $455; 4 pages, $675; 6 
pages, $895; 8 pages, $1,115. Catalogs on 
white coated stock—S8 pages, $1,485; 16 
pages, $2,525; 32 pages, $4,605. Color, per 
cover catalog page, $12. Discount of 25% 
from cover catalog rates for catalogs sup- 
plied by advertiser. 








Machine Tool News, 115 Worth St., New 
York. Type page, 9%x15%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 5,500. Rates— 























Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $100.00 $ 50.00 

6 160.00 80.00 40.00 
12 150.00 75.00 37.50 
Machinery, 148 Lafayette St., New York 
13. Est. 1894. Published by the Indus- 
trial Press. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. N.1.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 






lation, 17,329; (gross), 20,821. Companies, 
7,892; manufacturing and engineering ex- 











ecutives, 7,518; designers and draftsmen, 

693: toolmakers and machinists, 426; 

others, 1,195. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $272.00 $136.00 $ 68.00 
6 235.00 122.50 64.00 
12 215.00 117.50 61.25 

Standard color, $40; bleed, $25 





For additional data see page 403. 











MacRae’s Blue Book. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 















Manufacturers’ Record. 

(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 
Materials and Methods, (formerly Metals 
and Alloys), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Published by Reinhold Pub. Corp. Bst. 
1929. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th. N.1.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 15,008; (gross), 16,339. Engineer- 
ing personnel, 6,124; production personnel, 
3,018; company subscriptions, 1,231; com- 
pany officials, purchasing and sales, 322; 
gov't, 1,142; trade ass'ns, jobbers, dealers, 
333; professors and students, 415; libra- 

























ries, 311; awaiting classification, 694; 
others, 750. Rates—1 page, $210; 6 pages, 
$200; 12 pages, $190; 24 pages, $170; 
2/3 page, 12 times, $134; % page, 12 
times, $100; 1/3 page, 12 times, $69; % 
page, 12 times, $51.25. 






Standard color, $50; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 409. 





Metals and Alloys. 
(See Materials and Methods.) 











Mechanical Engineering. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


42nd _ St., 





Metal Finishing, 11 W. 





New 








York 18, N. Y. Est. 1903. Published by 
Metal Industry Pub. Co. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11% Type page, 7x10. 






Forms close 20th. Agency 
Circulation, 5,726; (gross), 
6,235. Manufacturers engaged in produc- 
tion of metal products, ferrous and non- 
ferrous, 4,129; libraries and colleges, gov- 


Published 10th 
discounts, 15-1 












ernment bureaus and trade assns., 187; 

equipment and supply houses, 222; others, 

1,175. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 140.00 75.00 42.00 
12 130.00 70.00 40.00 






Standard red, yellow, $40; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 431. 














Metal Finishing Buyers Directory, 11 W. 
42nd St.. New York 18. Published by 
Metal Industry Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1903. 
Trim size, 4%x7. Type page, 3x6. Pub- 
lished January. Forms close Dec. 1. Cash 
discount, 1%. Circulation, 10,000. Rates— 
1 page, $50; % page, $30. 



















Metal Industries Catalog, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. Published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. Est. 1942. Trim size, 
8x10%. Type page, 7x9%. Published Sept. 
15 Agency commission, none. Circula- 


428 








Metal Progress, 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 3. Published by American Society 
for Metals. Est. 1930. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published lst. Forms close 10th. N.1A.A. 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 20,345; (gross), 21,205. 
Companies and employes, 2,855; mfg. per- 
sonnel, 5,437; engineering personnel, 8,393; 
sales personnel, 1,722; others, 2,240. Rates 
per page—1l1 page, $210; 6 pages, $190; 12 
pages, $175. 

Standard red, $60; bleed, $30. 


Metal Statistics, 18 Cliff St., New York 7. 
Published annually by American Metal 
Market Co., Est. 1908. Price, $2. Trim 
size, 4x6. Type page, 2-11/16x5%. Pub- 
lished March 25. Forms close Feb. Ist. 
Circulation, 13,000. Flat page rate, $70. 


Metal-Working Equipment, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Sutton Pub. 








Co., Ine. Est. 1945. Controlled. Standard 
unit, 1/9 page, 3%x4%. Published 20th 
preceding. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 25,000. Rates— 
Times 1/9 Page 2/9 Page 
$115.00 $230.00 
6 105.00 200.00 
12 100.00 196.00 


24 units of 1/9 page, $98; 48 units, $96. 
For additional data see page 427. 


The Metals Review, 7301 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3. Published by Am. Society for 
Metals. Est. 1930. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 11%x16%. Type page, 1/9 unit, 3% 





x4%. Published 15th. Forms close 6th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 24,- 
160. Rates— 
Times 1/9 Unit 2/9 Unit 
1 $ 80.00 $156.00 
6 77.00 150.00 
12 75.00 146.00 





Metals Technology, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Est. 1934. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
8 times per year. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circuation, 4,269. 
Rates—1l1 page, $100. 

Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 


Mill & Factory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 











Mill Supplies. 
(See INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION.) 





Mining and Metallurgy. 
(See MeTaAL AND Non-METAL MINING.) 











Modern Industrial Press, Windsor Manor, 


P. O. Box 687, Pittsburgh 30. Published 
by Andresen, Inc. Est. 1939. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 


8%x11%. Published 15th. Forms close 


25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

lation, 7,750. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $200.00 $135.00 $100.00 
6 187.50 122.50 87.50 
12 175.00 110.00 75.00 





x cay 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati 2. Published by Gardner Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1928. Trim size, 5%x 
7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th. N.1.A.A. statement on re- 


quest Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, Sept., 1945, 39,650; (gross), 31,309. 
Companies, proprietors and managers, 
14,888; mechanical executives, 14,234; 
others, 4912. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 
12 130.00 70.00 37.50 
Color, red, $40; bleed, $20. 


For additional data see page 413. 


Modern Metals, 160 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Published by Modern Metals 
Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 





lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,400. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $185.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 

6 160.00 90.00 55.00 
12 135.00 80.00 50.00 
Standard red or blue, $40; bleed, 15%, 





Monthly Review of the American Electro. 
platers’ Society, 471 York Rd., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. Published by American Electro- 





platers’ Society, Inc. Est. 1913. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 4%x6%. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
0-2. Circulation, 3,864. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 $ 25.00 
6 70.00 38.00 22.00 
12 65.00 35.00 20.00 
Organic Finishing, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Metal Industry 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1939. Trim 
size, 54x7%. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-1. Circulation (Sworn), 
10,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 110.00 60.00 34.00 
12 100.00 55.00 32.00 


0 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $10. 


Plating and Finishing Guidebook, 11 W. 
42nd St., New York 18. Published by 
Metal Industry Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type page, 
4x7. Published June. Forms close May li. 
Agency discounts, 0-1. Circulation, 10,000 
Rates—1l1 page, $100; 2 pages, $180; % 
page, $60. Standard color, $15; bleed, $5. 


Product Engineering. 
(See DesiGN ENGINEERING.) 











CCA 


Production Engineering & Management, 
2842 W. Grand Blyd., Detroit 2, Mich 
Published by Bramson Pub. Co. Est. 1935 
Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th. N.LAA. 
Statement on request. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circuation, Aug., 1945, 19,419; 
(gross), 19,700. Owners, officials, 3,667; 
mfg. execs., 7,601; eng. execs., 5,324; de- 
signers, draftsmen, 1,058; tool room fore- 


men, 743; others, 1,029. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 205.00 $115.00 $ 63.00 
6 185.00 105.00 58.00 
12 180.00 102.00 57.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 415. 





CCA 
Products Pinishing, 431 Main St., Cincin- 
nati 2. Published by Gardner Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1936. Trim size, 5%x7% 
Type page, 4%x6%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation, Sept., 1945, 14,620; 
(gross), 15,241. Companies, operating ex- 
ecutives, works executives, 13,352; others, 








2,000. tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 130.00 70.00 37.50 
12 120.00 65.00 35.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, $20. 
For additional data see page 411. 
Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 
Resale, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 6 
Published by Hitchcock Pub. Co. Est. 


Controlled. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type 


1942. 
Published 15th. Forms close 


poge, 5x7. 


30th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 

24,880. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $1190.00 $ 60.00 32.5 
6 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 


Screw Machine Engineering, 45 Exchange 





St., Rochester 4. Published by Screw 
Mach. Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1939. SubscriP- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8x11%. Type pase 
7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-1. Circulation 
(sworn), 5,734; (gross), 6,344. Rates— 
Times _ 1 Page % Page % 

1 $150.00 $87.50 $56.25 

6 137.50 81.25 50.00 
12 125.00 75.00 43.75 
Standard red, blue, $40; bleed, $20. 


For additional data see page 421. 
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daily 


in the 


InTERESTED in selling your products to 
the iron, steel and metal markets? If you are, 
place your advertising on the desks of over 
15,000 iron, steel and metal industry men who 
comprise the selected readership of American 
Metal Market. 


These men look to American Metal Market 
for daily accurate market quotations, authori- 
tative metal industry news and trends. They 
follow the militant editorials which for long 
years have had a part in the development and 
growth of the industry. That these men con- 
stitute an influential buying group is indicated 
by the fact that over 200 advertisers use 
A.M.M.—many of them continuously for ten, 
twenty or thirty years. 


American Metal Market is an ABC “hori- 
zontal” newspaper, published daily (except 
Sunday and Monday), which reaches all the 
important fields of the metal working indus- 


newspaper 


metal working industries 












tries. More than 6,300 subscribers pay $15.00 
per year, and renew at 89.66% ABC rate, high- 
est of any publication in the metal working in- 
dustries. Consumers of metals represent 
50.58% of AMM circulation; distributors, 
dealers and exporters account for 26.02%; and 
13.68%, who are themselves large consumers 
of raw materials, are producers of iron, steel, 
and metal products. Reader classification 
shows that practically all AMM’s readers con- 
sist of purchasing and managing officials who 
initiate or influence buying policies. Over 8,000 
are purchasing and other company officials and 
more than 1,900 are other management exec- 
utives. 


This is evidence that American Metal Market 
is a logical advertising medium if you want to 
sell your products or services to the iron, 
steel, and metal working industries. 


Further detailed information will be furnished 
on request. 





AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1882-— DAILY SINCE 1899 


20 CLIFF STREET /ip 


NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 
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Southern Machinery & Metals, 75 Third 
St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by Er- 
nest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1945. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8% 
x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
N.1.A.A. report on request. Circulation, 
3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $115.00 $ 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 90.00 50.00 . 32.00 
Rates for Annual Review Number (May) 
for advertisers using less than 6 time 
schedule—1 page, $125; % page, $80; 
% page, $50. 
Standard red, $30; bleed, $15. 

For additional data see page 425. 


Steel, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 
1882. Published by Penton Pub. Co. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 7%x11. 
page, 7x10. Published Monday. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. N.I.A.A. state- 
ment on request. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, 12,436; (gross), 15,309. Iron 
and steel production, 1,902; consumers for 
manufacturing, 5,786; consumers for fab- 
rication and treatment, 1,792; consumers 
for direct use, 913; distributors, 848; non- 
consumers, 790; others, 454. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $272.00 144.00 $ 76.00 
13 224.00 120.00 64.00 
26 208.00 112.00 60.00 
52 192.00 104.00 56.00 
Standard color, $60; bleed, $30. 
For additional data see pages 398-399 


% Page 


ny $ 40.00 


70.00 





Type 


CCA 

Steel Processing (formerly Heat Treating 
& Forging), 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh 30. Published by Steel Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1914. Trim size, 8%x11\. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
lst. Cash discounts, 5%. N.I.A.A. report 
on request. Circulation, Feb., 1945, 3,838; 
(gross), Companies, mgrs., execs., 
2086: supt., 853; engineers, mechanics, 
342: chemists, metallurgists 324; others, 
230. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $125.00 
6 110.00 65.00 

12 100.00 60.00 
Standard red, $25; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 423. 


% Page 
$ 45.00 
40.00 
35.00 


% Page 
$ 70.00 


Surplus Record. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Sweet's Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


signers. 


(See DesiGN ENGINEERING.) 





Thomas Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Tool and Die Journal, 2460 Fairmount 
Blvd., Cleveland 6. Published by Huebner 
Publications. Est. 1934. Controlled. Trim 
size, 6%x8%. Type page, 5x7%. Publish- 
ed 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 20,467. 
Rates— 


% Page 
$ 49.00 


% Page 
$ 88.00 


1 Page 

$165.00 
6 145.00 78.00 43.00 
12 135.00 73.00 40.00 

Standard red or blue, $50; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 417. 


Times 





550 W. Lafayette Blivd., 
Published by American 
Engineers. JEst. 1945. 
Trim size, 8%x11\. 
Published ist. Forms 
15-2. Cir- 


Tool Engineer, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Society of Tool 
Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 
culation, 17,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $115.00 

6 195.00 112.50 . 
12 190.00 110.00 60.00 
Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $50: 
bleed, 10%. 


% Page 





Waste Trade Journal, 425 W. 25th St., 
New York 1. Published by Atlas Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1905. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 8%xl8&%: Type page , 7x10. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close Wednes- 
day. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $116.40 $ 62.50 $ 33.35 
13 99.90 53.60 28.60 
26 92.40 49.65 26.50 
52 85.45 45.95 24.55 





Welding Engineer, The 
(See WELDING.) 


Welding Encyclopedia 


(See WELDING.) 


Western Machinery and Steel World, 500 
Sansome St., San Francisco 11. Published 
by J. S. Hines Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 8%xll\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion 3,348; (gross), 3,822. Cos. and own- 
ers, 1,032; mfg. execs., 1,107; eng. execs, 
286; others, 877. Rates—Based on space 
used in one year—Less than 3 pages, 
$200 per page; 3 pages, $180; 6 pages, 
$150; 12 pages, $135; 24 pages, $125. 
Color, 30%; bleed, $17.50. 


oe 


Western Metals. 1709 W. 8th St. Los 
Angeles 14. Published by Western Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Est. 1942. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, March, 1945, 
4,142; (gross), 4,469. Airplane mfrs, 157; 
shipyards, 243;; foundries, forge shops, 
378; fabricators, plate, structurers, 339; 
metal goods mfrs., 1,081; machinery mfrs., 
297; metal goods distributors, 280; others, 
1,241. Rates— 
Times F % Page 
1 5. $100.00 
6 ‘ 90.00 
12 75.00 
bleed, $15. 


rr 
LL 


1/3 Page 
$ 70.00 
65.00 
55.00 


Stamford, Conn. Published by Quinn- 
Brown Pub. Corp. Est. 1926. Official pub- 
lication of the Wire Assn. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 5th. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation 2,446. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 


1 $110.00 
6 100.00 


12 85.00 
Color, $35 bleed, $10. 


$ 85.00 $ 
75.00 
70.00 


55.00 
15.00 
£0.00 





Wire & Wire Products Buyers Guide ang 
Year Book of the Wire Assn., 3()) Main 
St.,°Stamford, Conn. Published annually 
by Quinn-Brown Pub. Corp. Est. 192% 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 5x8. Published April 1. Forms 
close Feb. 28th. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Cireulation, 2,500. Rates— 

Times Page % Page 

1 $ 90.00 $ 60.00 
4 pages, $250; 2 pages, $160. 

Standard color, $35; bleed, $10. 





CANADA 





CCAB 


Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing 
Mews, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2? 
Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pu} 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1905. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8%x11%\. Type page, 7xll 
Published 5th. Forms close 25th.| Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, March, 1945 
3,919. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, 
1 $ 82.00 
6 71.00 38.00 
12 66.00 35.50 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Page 
$ 44.00 


Page 
$ 24.01 
20.50 
19.00 





(CAB 


Canadian Metals and Metallurgical mb. 
dustries, 137 Wellington St., W., Toront 
1, Ont. Published by Westman Pub., Ltd 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
8%x11\. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 2,209. 
Rates— 
Times 
1 $ 70.00 


Page 
19.00 
18.0! 
17.00 


1 Page % Page 4 

$ 37.00 $ 
65.00 35.00 

12 60.00 33.00 

Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Prasers Canadian Trade Directory, 
versity Tower Bldg., Montreal, C 
Published by Frasers Trade Direct 
Ltd. Est. 1913. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
December. Forms close Nov. 1. Circula- 
tion, March, 1945, 6,170. Rates—1l1 page 
$140; % page, $80; % page, $50. 


CCAB 


Machine Production and Canadian Mil 
Supply, 341 Church St., Toronto 2, Ont 
Canada. Published by Monetery Times 
Printing Co., Ltd. Est. 1941. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 54x7%. Type page, 4'% 
6%. Published ist. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept 
1944, 4,751. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $60.00 

6 50.00 

12 45.00 0 
Standard color (red), <a 





ries 





% Page 
$ 20.0 
15.00 
13.75 
5% 
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Which part of the finishing market do you want? 









Reaching the plants which operate metal finishing 
departments, Metal Finishing devotes itself exclu- 
sively to metal cleaning and finishing operations. Its 
readers constitute the bulk of the industry’s buying 
power. They buy grinding wheels, lathes, abrasives, 
buffs, degreasing machines, solvents, tanks and 
conveyor equipment, metal cleaners, electroplating 


use METAL FINISHING ~ 

















equipment, exhaust and ventilating systems, gen- 
erator sets and rectifiers, anodes, chemicals, etc. And 
the place to reach them is through the pages of Metal 
Finishing, the only magazine devoted specifically to 
the industry offering advertisers paid circulation, 
ABC circulation audits, and ABP editorial respon- 
sibilities. 





The need for ORGANIC FINISHING has been proved. 
Over five years ago, Metal Industry Publishing Com- 
pany recognized the fact that the finishing of metal 
and plastic surfaces with metal by electroplating, 
and the finishing of surfaces with non-metallic or 
organic finishes by painting or spraying were dif- 
ferent in many respects and required individual 
handling. Consequently, a separate section called 
“Organic Finishing” was published in METAL 
FINISHING. This section has grown in importance 
during the past five years, and advertising in it has 
increased from 312 pages at the start to 20/2 pages 
in the September 1945 issue. 

As a result of the war-time expansion of organic 


PLATING AND FINISHING GUIDEBOOK 


Published annually, the Plating and Finishing 
Guidebook is used by manufacturers and 
plating and finishing executives for up-to- 
date information on methods, solutions, for- 
mulas, basic tables, etc. Your advertisement 
in the 1946 Guidebook will reach 10,000 
Ofice and plant executives, and give them 
information on sources of supply. The Guide- 
book as a reference has a year round value 
for you. Send for more details. 








for the organic finishing market. 
use ORGANIC FINISHING — 




















finishes, and their certain post-war demand, 
ORGANIC FINISHING was published as a new and 
separate magazine effective January 1945. 

Editorial content of ORGANIC FINISHING is 
authoritative, practical, useful and fundamentally 
technical. Its selected circulation reaches 10,000 
manufacturers and key men who buy paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, enamels and other finishes, together 
with the equipment, instruments, tools and supplies 
needed in handling, applying and testing them. 

On file is much evidence of readership, advertising 
value, and circulation data on ORGANIC FINISHING. 
Why not write now for full facts on this new 
publication? 


THE METAL FINISHING 
BUYERS DIRECTORY 


This widely used buyers reference 
tells metal manufacturers and finish- 
ing executives who manufactures 
what ...and consequently is a valu- 
able medium for you to use to sell 
your products. Full details will be 
sent on request. 








METAL FIN 








11 WEST 42nd STREET) © NEW Y¥: 


























MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY, AMUSEMENTS 








“Triple Threat’ Medium for 


A Three-Way Result: 


(1) covers A MAMMOTH INDUSTRY 


(2) creates NEW MASS MARKETS 


(3) CULTIVATES PUBLIC DEMAND 


in the glamorous environment of the modern motion picture theatre, the public expects 


to find the latest develo 
mendous influence upon desires, new buying habits and 


ents of art, science and industry. This ‘showcase’ exerts a tre- 
oduct preferences. installation or use 


of any product in a theatre places it directly in the spotlight of public interest and at a time when 

prospects are In their most receptive mood. The demand for all materials, furnishings and equipment is 

opened up and enlarged by theatre installations. Air conditioning, for example, found the theatre its best 
medium through which to demonstrate its most productive source of sales promotion; for not until theatres 
accepted air conditioning did department stores or small shops and restaurants show any indication of interest. 


The MODERN THEATRE SECTION, a 
MEDIUM bound-in supplement to BOXOFFICE, the 

weekly film trade magazine, is published 
every fourth week, 13 times yearly. It was established in 
July, 1933. Its objective is to raise and sustain the highest 
possible standards of House Appeal in all motion picture 
theatres. It covers every possible contingency of modern 
theatre operation in this respect, including architecture, 
decorating, advertising, sanitation, floor coverings and 
technical operations. 


America's 20,277 theatres, located in 10,015 
MARKET towns, represent a capital investment of 
$1,900,000,000, seat 11,700,798 persons, and 
serve 95,000,000 ‘Average Americans” weekly, who nd a 
billion and a half dollars yearly at the box offices, Besides 
offering unusual possibilities for introducing and per- 
ually reminding the masses of your product, this gigantic 
usiness Itself offers you a major market. The average 
expenditure for theatre construction (1929-38) was $47.363,000 
annually. In addition to this, the normal annual expenditure 
for equipment and supplies is $25,000,000. Postwar expendi- 
tures, obviously, will break all previous records, for the 
theatre industry, which has been the first to start building. 
Remodeling expenditures will be enormous. 


The MODERN THEATRE section is 
EDITORIAL staffed by men and women of long ex- 

perience and training In all details of 
theatre design, construction, operation and maintenance. 
Its basic editorial policy is to educate and promote the 
best interests of the industry and all concerned with it 
Among the original research and development achievements 
of the staff are The Modern Theatre Planning Institute; The 
Modern Theatre Information Bureau and Direct Inquiry 
Clearance Service; The Modern Theatre's Advisory Board of 
Architects; the "SELLING to and thru THE MOVIES" mer- 
chandising plan; the ‘Multiple-Enterprise Community Cen- 
ter Project"’ promotion, which combines bowling, billiards, 
skating, dancing and other participation entertainments 
with motion picture presentation at one central point. Each 
Issue of The Modern Theatre is pre-assigned a specia! 
feature theme at the pe oy of the year—each a major 
subject having to do with the attractiveness and efficiency 
of theatres. the ratio of reading matter to advertising is 
maintained at 60-40 per cent and a wide diversification of 
reader interest is sustained. 


A.8.C., with a current pald sub- 
CIRCULATION scription of 18,263, a surplus of 
approximately 3,000 over our near- 


est competitor and the largest paid circulation ever en- 


Ai | Ai Yarn | 
he MODERA THEATER 
in j ] i 


VA7TION of BONOFFITE 


MECHANICAL MAINTENANCE 


332 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 4, ILL. Phone WABash 4575 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. Phone COlumbus 5-6370 


432 





joyed by any theatre trade publication—see Publishers’ 
Statements of BOXOFFICE and other publications in its 
field for the period ending June 30, 1945, Primary circula- 
tion comprises motion picture industry executives, theatre 
owners and managers, maintenance supervisors, projection- 
ists, engineers, operating executives and theatre staff per- 
sonnel. A secondary circulation comprises theatre architects, 
structural engineers, decorators, manufacturers and dealers 
in theatre equipment, furnishings and supplies. 


BOXOFFICE, the weekly film trade 

EADERSHIP == azine, is published in 8 local- 

a ized editions, completely covering 

the entire United States and Canada with motion picture 

news of both NATIONAL and LOCAL import, includin 

columns of personal interest items. The MODERN THEATR 

is carried as a bound-in feature section monthly and thus 

capitalizes this unique local news feature; besides benefit- 

ing from the film buying and booking interest in BOX- 
° FICE which is basic. 


The MODERN THEATRE section car- 

ADVERTISING ries more equipment, materials and 
. service advertising than any other 
publication in this field and a majority of its advertisers 
are on 13-time contract as sustaining members of The 


Modern Theatre Planning Institute. 


Thirty of North America’s leadin 

LUS VALUE theatre architects (names on request 

are on the adviso staff of The 
Modern Theatre Planning Institute, organized in 1933 to 
coordinate the processes of theatre property modernization. 
These men, co-members with our advertisers in the Institute, 
are most valuable allies for the 
introduction of new products to 
the theatre industry, and through 
theatre demonstration to the pub- 
lic at large. 

The RESEARCH BUREAU of The 
Modern Theatre Planning Institute 
engages in the collection and dis- 
semination of data on new product 
developments adaptable to theatre 
use. 

The MODERN THEATRE PRODUCT 
INFORMATION BUREAU ees 
which inquiries are relayed daily 
to advertisers and recapped by 
Inquiry Clearance Bulletin monthly. 


ASK US FOR A FREE COPY OF 
“SELLING to and thru THE 
MOVIES” 

—our Merchandising Plan Book— 
which will inform you fully on the 
extent and character of the theatre 
market. It also explains Why and 
How theatre product usage and 
demonstration provides the. speed- 
iest and most effective approach to 
world-wide public interest in the 
new products of industry. 


_—_— CO 2 =— 


MAY WE TELL YOU MOti 
ABOUT OUR MARKET FO 


Acoustical Materials 
Advertising Devices es 
Alr Conditioning Equipment Wi 
Art Objects mi 
Beauty Shop Equipment . 
Blowers pu 
Boilers and Furnaces st} 
Bowling and Billlards Equipmer 
Building Materials the 
Candy Display Cases 2. 
Carpets and Rugs su 
Carpet Linings su) 
Checkroom Equipment the 
cl ing Compound to 
Compressors my 
Confections and Candy . 
Curtain Controls r 
Decorating Materlals tis 
Dehumidifiers 00 
Deodorants and Disinfectants nei 
Directional Signs the 
Display Frames and Cases - 
Door-Operating Devices tha 
Draperies 

Drinking Fountains ‘ 
Electrical Devices the 
Electronic Products ska 
Emergency Lighting Plants me! 
Fine Furniture : 
Fleor Lamps ent 
Fleer Mattings sho 
Floor Waxes and Fiaishes 

Flooring Materials ) 
Fluorescent Lighting the 
Fluereseent Signs ; 
Fountain Equipment sus! 
Glass Products thr 
Hardware strs 
Hearing Ald Devices re 
Heating Equipment new 
Incandescent Lamps 

Insecticides and Germicides . 
Insulation Materials Dis 
interior Wall Finishes 

Jukeboxes T 
Lighting Fixtures 

Lounge Furniture port 
Marquees 

Mirrors Sta 
Paint Products galr 
Plastic Products cens 
Plumbing Fixtures s 
Popcorn Machines and Supsllt cha 
Projection Equipment . 
Public Address Systems ave) 
Public Seating pare 
Refrigeration 

Roofing Materials T 
Safety Devices 

Sign Letters pens 
Skating Rink Equipment 11,3 
Soaps and Cleaners a 
Sound Equipment 195, 





Stage Hardware 


Stere Fronts Co 
Structural Glasses ) 


Television Devices 

Temperature Contro! Devise T 
Ticket Machines za 
Upholstery Materials save 
Vacuum Cleaners films 
Vending Machines 1 
Weed Veneers 1937 
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Motion Picture Industry, Amusements 


The number of motion picture thea- 
tres in the United States, as of Jan. 
1, 1944, was 20,277, of which 2,358 
were closed. Theatres in operation, 
comprising 17,919, were located in 
10,015 towns, represented a capital 
investment of $1,900,000,000, seated 
12,599,414 persons and served 95,000,- 
000 patrons weekly, who spend $1,200,- 
000,000 yearly at the boxoffices accord- 
ing to The Modern Theatre. 

There is one motion picture theatre 
for every 8,000 persons, and one thea- 
tre seat for every 12 inhabitants. Av- 
erage seating capacity for all theatres 
is 621, with an average daily attend- 
ance per theatre of 800. 

The construction, operating and 
maintenance requirements of motion 
picture theatres embrace the products 
of many industries, including air con- 
ditioning (which originated in motion 
picture theatres), advertising devices, 
acoustical materials, carpeting, draper- 
ies, electrical devices, furniture, hard- 
ware, lighting equipment, insulation 
materials, paint products, plumbing, 
public seating, and a wide variety of 
structural materials. Normally, the 
theatre operating industry spends 
$25,000,000 yearly for equipment and 
supplies. New theatre construction in 
the prewar and depression years, 1929 
to 1940, averaged more than $50,000,- 
00 annually. 

The trend of future theatre construc- 
tion is toward community centers and 
neighborhood locations wherein the 
theatre, comprising other attractions 
than motion pictures alone, will serve 
asa recreation and pastime center to 
the public: including bowling, billiards, 
skating, dancing and kindred amuse- 
ments under theatre management. Such 
enterprises will form the nucleii for 
shopping centers. 

Motion picture theatres, because of 
the wide public interest they enjoy and 
sustain, are considered excellent media 
through which to introduce and demon- 
strate values and advantages of the 
new products of many industries. 
Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business re- 
ported 517 film exchanges in the United 
States, with receipts of $243,482,000, a 
gain of 10.4 per cent over 1929. The 
‘ensus reported that 303 producer ex- 
changes are the more important, their 
average receipts being $696,000, com- 
pared with $152,000 for independents. 

The exchanges had operating ex- 
Penses of $33,839,000. They reported 


11,332 employes and a payroll of $21,- 
195,000. 


Commercial Film 


The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
ave the total cost of non-theatrical 
fms as $10,445,000, almost twice the 
'987 figure. News reels accounted for 


$4,441,000. The remainder was divided 
as follows: 


Advertising: Color-process, $960,730; 
black-and-white, $742,150. 

Educational: Color-process, $117,767; 
black-and-white, $608,160. 

Industrial: Color-process, $304,611; black- 
and- white, $1,844,845. 

Other, $1,426,000. 


In view of the tremendous expansion 
of advertising films recently, these fig- 
ures are believed to fall far short of 
the 1941 mark. 


Other Amusements 


The 1939 census reported 44,917 
places of amusement, with receipts of 
$998,079,000, compared with $696,012,- 
000 in 1935. Motion pictures got $673,- 
045,000, or 67.4 per cent; legitimate 
theaters, $32,461,000; billiards, pool 
and bowling, $87,450,000; horse and 
dog tracks, $43,507,000; amusement 
parks, $10,123,000; riding academies, 
$2,875,000; private swimming pools, 
$2,815,000. 

These establishments were operated 
by 33,971 active proprietors, who paid 
$225,481,000 to 169,268 full-time and 
54,461 part-time employes. 

A further breakdown is as follows: 


Receipts 
(000) 
$7,314 

4,946 
1,994 
433 
38,631 


Amusement devices 
Bands and orchestras 
Bathing beaches 
Bicycle rentals 
Billiards and pool 


Boat, canoe rental 
Bowling alleys 
Professional baseball 
Dance halls, studios, 
emies 
Domino parlors 
Auto race tracks 
Dog race tracks 
Horse race tracks 
Other race tracks 
Shooting galleries 
Skating rinks, ice 
Skating rinks, roller 
Sports and athletic fields... 
Sports promoters 
Other amusements 


Associations 

Arena Managers Assn., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York. 

Assn. of Motor Picture Producers, 
5504 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

Bowling Proprietors Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Coin Machine Industries, Inc., 
W. Randolph St., Chicago. 

International Assn. of Fairs & Ex- 
positions, Brockton, Mass. 

Motion Picture Producers & Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., 28 W. 44th 
St., New York. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, 1600 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Amusement Parks, 
Pools and Beaches, 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago. 

National Theater Owners Assn., 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
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Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


Aquarium, 129 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
7. Published by Innes Pub. Co. Est. 1908. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 7x10%. Type 
page, 5%4x8\%. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 25-0. Cir- 
culation, 4,500. Rates— 
Times % Page 
$26.00 
25.35 
24.70 15.20 


Beach and Pool, 425 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16. Published by Hoffman Harris, 
Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 3,000. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 75.00 
6 100.00 60.00 
2 85.00 55.00 


@ 


Billboard, 25 Opera PIl., Cincinnati 1, O., 
Published by Billboard Pub. Co. Est. 
1894. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 9% 
x13%. Type page, 8%x12%. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 9 days prior. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
38,811; (gross), 41,464 Performers and 
showmen, 6,302; operators and jobbers, 
5.457; others, 4,236. Rates—1l1 page, $420; 
14 page, $210; % page, $105; 1 inch, $8.40; 
agate line, $0.60. 


% Page 
$16.00 
15.60 





1/3 Page 
$ 60.00 
45.00 
40.00 


1 





@ 


825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas 

Published in 9 sectional edi- 
tions by Associated Publications. Est. 
1920. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 94x 
12%. Type page, 7 5/6x10 2/3. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Mofifay. Agency 





Boxoffice, 
City 1, Mo. 
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discount on equipment adv. only, 13%: 
cash discount, 2%. Circulation, 18,433; 
(gross), 19,006. Rates, all editions—1 
page, $340; 52 pages, $315. Fractions 
pro-rata. 

Standard color, $135; bleed, $17. 





Business Screen. 
(See ADVERTISING.) 


Cinelandia. 


(See Exports 





AND IMPORTS.) 





Cine Mundial. 
(See Exports AND IMPORTS.) 


Dance, 520 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Published by Rudor Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1927. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 71/3x9%. Published 
10th Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $150.00 $85.00 $60.00 
6 137.00 78.00 55.00 
12 125.00 70.00 50.00 








Educational Screen. 
(See SCHOOLS.) 


Equity, 45 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
Official paper Actors’ Equity Ass'n. Bst. 
1913. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x 
10% Published 15th. Forms close 8th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 

1 $75.00 $52.50 

6 69.00 47.50 

2 64.50 45.00 





1 





The Exhibitor, (5 editions; Philadelphia; 
N. Y. State; Washington, D. C.; New 
England; national), 1225 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Published by Jay Emanuel 
Publications, Inc. Est, 1918. Subscription, 
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MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. AMUSEMENTS 

















$2 per edition Trim size, 9%x12\%. tion, $1.00. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type scription, $5. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type 
Type page, 7%x10%. Published Wednes- page, 7%x10%. Published every other page, 75/16x102/3. Published Saturday 
day. Forms close Friday. Agency dis- Sat. Forms close Mon. Agency discounts, Forms close Wednesday. Agency dis- 












































































































































































counts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,549; (gro$s), 15-2. Circulation, 7,240. Rates— counts, 13-2, except on film adv. Circula- | 
6,009. Theatrical exhibition, 4,171; others, Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page tion, 15,080; (gross), 15,572. Exhibitors. 
1,409 Rates— 1 $145.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 11,177; distributors, 978; producers, 972: 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 135.00 80.00 52.00 equipment, 313; others, 1,420. Rates— 
1 $195.00 $105.00 $ 54.00 26 120.00 70.00 48.00 Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
13 185.00 99.00 51.00 Standard color, $40; bleed, $5. 1 $385.00 $200.00 $1 5 On L 
26 175.00 94.00 + ; 3 374.00 195.00 102.50 
52 165.00 89.00 45.00 gnternational Motion Picture Almanac 26 363.00 190.00 100.00 
ran Rockefeller Center. New York 20 1270 6th Ave., New York 20. Published 52 352.00 182.50 750 7 
ame, ockefeller Ce , & ' by Quigley Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1927. Sub- 7? — . 5 . 
v Y Published by Quigley Pub. Co. Est pe Bg $3. Trim sise, 6x9. Type page, Standard color, $132; bleed, _—— t 
+474 ee ee ee Whe 5x8. Published Aug. 1. Forms close - —_— ( 
3 ‘ype page, 4 ™%. § » 15 . ‘ 3 . 
Jan. 1. Forms close Dec 36. —— — <a tiie abe” tieaeaen Tn ae @® s 
co x 3-2, exe yertis : ane . 
Circulation, 7.500." Rates—1 page, $200; 1 Page, $200; % page, $110; % page, $60. ; 
%@ page, $110 International  Projectionist, | 19 w. 4 44th ghowmen’s Trade Review, 1501 Broadway 
: - - St., New York 1 Publishe y interna- New York 18. Published by Showmen’s " 
Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York. ¢jonal Projectionist Pub. Co. Inc. Est. Trade Review, Inc. Est. 1933. Sub. o 
Published by Wid's Films & Film Folk, 1931. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x scription, $2. Trim size, 9%x12%. Type a 
Ine Est J 915 Subscription, $10. Trim 11% Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. page, 7 5/6x10 2/3. Published Friday 5 
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Municipalities and Counties 


See also Engineering Construction) 


Supplies for the municipal market 
have come through regardless of priori- 
ties, reports from Washington indicate. 
Chemicals, for instance, are essential to 
safeguard the public health by purify- 
ing water and treating sewage. 


However, substitute materials have 
een utilized wherever possible. They 
are now appearing in such public 
safety products as street lighting, 
traffic signals, fire apparatus and even 
drinking cups. 

The 1940 population of the United 
States was 131,669,275, with 37,987,- 
49, or 28.85 per cent, in 92 cities of 
100,000 and over. 

There are 3,070 counties in the 
United States, varying widely as to 
size in both population and area. Texas 
has the largest number with 254; Dela- 
ware the least with three. Annual ex- 
pnditures of states, counties, munici- 
palities and other civil divisions have 
increased substantially in the past dec- 
ade and now aggregate approximately 
10 billion dollars annually. 

Cities with populations over 25,000 
had 583,000 non-school employes in 
Jan., 1944, with a payroll in that month 
if $98,900,000, according to the Bureau 
{f the Census. Counties with more 
than 25,000 population had 192,000 non- 
xhool employes, who were paid $29,- 
600,000 in Jan., 1944. 

All states, cities and counties had 
1,698,000 non-school employes in Oct., 
1943, divided as follows by functions: 


(000) 


eneral administrative, elections, 


financial, judicial, and legislative.. 319 


ublic welfare 
evelopment and 
hatural resources 
Trection ea 
~hemployment compensation ...... . 
Ee GEDDY cuscpcoecssiecenereveuss . 
“ectric light and power | 
ther public-service enterprises ..... 78 


conservation 


Types of products bought by mu- 
Mipalities and counties vary widely. 
Principal items are equipment and sup- 
ples for street and highway construc- 
ton, water works and sewerage sys- 
kms, fire fighting and prevention, 
warks, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
*e plants, abattoirs, golf courses, cem- 
“eries, greenhouses, municipal power 
Pants, construction and maintenance 
* public buildings. 


Generally speaking, states, munici- 
dalities and other governmental units 
‘ave highly organized departments for 
‘nducting certain classes of work and 
‘ads of these departments must be 
"ached and sold. Many of the larger 
“ties, such as New York and Chicago, 
‘ave centralized purchasing depart- 
“ents, functioning similarly to those 
* industrial organizations. 


The American City states that the 
kinds of purchases by municipalities 
are indicated by setting forth the func- 
tions of a city government and lists 
them as follows: 

1. To preserve order through the po- 
lice department. 

2. To protect property from destruc- 
tion by fire. 

3. To protect lives from all accidents 
and disasters. 

4. To restore health through hospi- 
tals. 

5. To promote health through recre- 
ational centers including hundreds of 
swimming pools recirculating clean 
water. 

6. To provide airport facilities at 
800 cities. 

7. To provide hauling facilities, by 
street railways, urban and school buses, 
and trucks. 

8. To provide electricity for 1,860 
municipalities of which 963 generate as 
well as distribute power. 

9. To dispose of waste 
sewage. 

10. To provide pure water in abun- 
dance. 

Mechanization has swept the cities of 
the country, with more yet to be ac- 
complished in acquiring just the right 
equipment for best performing the 
numerous operations. 

The cities own 200,000 motor vehicles 
and each year purchase an average of 
13,210 trucks plus 1,650 pieces of fire 
apparatus, 11,700 police patrol cars, 
and 1,700 tractors. 

In the field of traffic safety, the prin- 
cipal normal markets are for parking 
meters, traffic markers both paint and 
permanent, traffic signs both plain 
porcelain and reflectorized, traffic sig- 
nals, police-radio apparatus, motorcy- 
cles and cars. 

Items in the general fields include an- 
nual purchase of flashlights and dry 
cells, $440,000; manufactured foods, 
$40,000,000; fuel, $47,000,000; chemi- 
cals, $15,000,000; pipe, $70,000,000; 
rubber products, $10,000,000; tires, 
$4,000,000. 

Many of the municipal generating 
plants, The American City points out, 
require new equipment; in the case of 
the 500 Diesel plants because of grow- 
ing loads; in the case of a number of 
the 257 steam plants because of better 
equipment and methods now available. 
Diesel engines to the value of $6,000,- 
000 are purchased each year, and more 
than that amount of electrical plant 
equipment. Line materials for these and 
the additional 897 municipally owned 
purchased-power distribution systems 
run to $25,000,000 for such products as 
racks, cross-arms, insulators, meters, 
transformers, wire, creosoted poles. 

Activity is continuous in the major 
fields of street construction and main- 


including 
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tenance, water works and purification, 
sewage treatment, sewer extensions, 
refuse collection and incineration. 


A survey made by Public Works, cov- 
ering the states of California, Iowa, 
Kansas and New York, and the cities in 
them of more than 5,000 population, 
showed that city and county engineers 
in 80 per cent of the municipalities 
and 72 per cent of the counties were ac- 
tive in influencing purchases of road 
equipment. In addition to such major 
items as trucks, tractors, snowplows 
and concrete mixers, these offices listed 
purchases of such other equipment as 
follows: 


Air compressors 
Bridge flooring 
Chip spreaders 
Gravel conveyors 
Dirt scoops 
Shovel cranes 
Electric welders 
Elevating graders 
Hydraulic scrapers 
Two thousand municipalities own 
electric power plants or distribution 
systems. Many of these are being im- 
proved by the installation of additional] 
Diesel engines, underground construc- 
tion, electrical conductors and line ma- 
terials. 


Traffic control and facilitation have 
become a major municipal activity. 
There are now 280 cities regulating 
their downtown congestion problem by 
means of parking meters. The manu- 
facture of these meters is a new and 
lusty industry, and this will be an in- 
creasingly active field. Great interest 
is shown also in traffic and street- 
name signs, and in street markings of 
all kinds from paint to rubber discs. 


Sand-gravel spreaders 
Drag lines 

Transits and levels 
Pile drivers 

Road mix equipment 
Road mowers 

Road stripers 

Sand blasters 

Patch rollers 


Fire Departments 


Protection of lives and property 
against fire is almost exclusively a mu- 
nicipal function. Losses represented by 
fires in homes, institutions, factories 
and mercantile establishments have run 
about $750,000,000 annually. During the 
depression, the figure diminished, but, 
with the return of more normal busi- 
ness, the trend is again upward. Pur- 
chases of fire fighting equipment are 
handled by boards and departments. In 
the fire department, the fire chief’s 
word is generally supreme authority. 
In most cases contracts are awarded on 
bids. 

Recently there has been a growing 
trend in fire prevention work, involving 
building inspection, formulation of or- 
dinances concerning fireproof construc- 
tion, etc. 

Annual purchases, according to The 
American City, include $750,000 worth 
of gas masks, smoke helmets, and 
breathing apparatus. Fire-alarm equip- 
ment and supplies reach sales of nearly 
$4,000,000; fire hose, $4,500,000; fire 
apparatus, $13,750,000. 

A recent survey conducted by Fire 
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Engineering shows that about 70 per 
cent of the apparatus now in service 
is more than ten years old. Between 
50,000 and 60,000 pieces of equipment 
are now in service, with about 60 per 
cent badly in need of replacement. 

During the war years only 2,100 
pieces of apparatus were installed— 
less than one-third normal deliveries, 
while 5,000 additional pieces have 
reached retirement age. 

Improvements in postwar apparatus 
design and construction will rapidly in- 
crease obsolescence of pre-war types. 
It is estimated that from 1,600 to 2,000 
motor fire fighting trucks will be re- 
quired annually for post war replace- 
ment, 

There are 13,000 municipal fire de- 
partments in the United States and 
Canada, some 500 of which are in Can- 
ada. About 1,000 fire departments are 
municipal paid departments, the re- 
mainder being essentially volunteer in 
nature. Some of these 13,000 volunteer 
departments do have paid drivers but 
even so they are operated on a volun- 
teer or call basis. In addition, private 
fire brigades are maintained by many 
large industrial concerns. 

The trend in fire apparatus pur- 
chases continues toward closed bodies 
to protect the firemen from the rigors 
of the winter while riding to and from 
fires. The small departments as well as 
the large city departments are getting 
modern pumpers and ladder trucks. 

Rescue and emergency units have 
gained wide acceptance, many fire de- 
partments carrying portable electric 
generators, acetylene torches, portable 
electric saws, hydraulic jacks and oxy- 
gen masks, in addition to regulation 
equipment. 


Sewerage 


The number of new sewage treat- 
ment plants needed is 6,500, while 2,500 
systems must be enlarged, rebuilt or 
repaired, according to Sewage Works 
Engineering. About 2,600 sewage 
treatment plans have been completed 
in the last six years—many in mili- 
tary establishments. 

There are now in service about 6,500 
plants, of which 5,550 are classified as 
adequate. About 59 million persons 
are now served by sewage treatment 
plants and 53 million by plants of 
fully adequate nature. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
urban population is still without sew- 
age treatment facilities, indicating the 
tremendous potential, particularly since 
the great increase in legislation pro- 
hibiting pollution of streams. 

The very fact that there are twice as 
many water supply systems as sew- 
erage systems indicates that the bulk 
of future construction in the sanitary 
field will be in sewage disposal, accord- 
ing to Water Works and Sewerage. 

The trend continues toward munici- 
pal ownership of water utilities and 
combined management and operation 
of publicly owned water works and 
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sewerage systems in one department. 
This trend is obvious both in small 
communities and cities of 50,000 and 
over. 

Industrial water treatment in munic- 
pal plants, with the cost to the city for 
such treatment being borne by the in- 
dustry, is likewise becoming popular. 

Reducing economic loss due to hard 
water is receiving additional impetus 
by the Utilization of water softening 
even in the smaller communities. 


In a sampling survey of readers by 
Water Works and Sewerage, superin- 
tendents and designing engineers of 
sewage and waste disposal plants indi- 
cated a large backlog of construction 
replacement and repair awaiting the 
end of the war. 


Many operators report the need for 
revamping, rebuilding and expanding 
plant capacity at the direction of state 
boards of health. Such expansions, 
now in abeyance, will be made as soon 
as the war is over. Disposal of solids 
by drying and incineration, or by dry- 
ing for fertilizer is anticipated in many 
places. Utilization of by-product sludge 
gas in plant heating and power produc- 
tion with gas engines will increase. 

In addition to repairs, replacements 
and expansions to existing sewage dis- 
posal plants there are nearly 8,000 
communities of all sizes in the United 
States that need new sewer systems, 
and over 5,000 communities that need 
extensions to existing sewer systems. 


It is estimated that 10,000 communi- 
ties need new sewage treatment plants 
in various sizes and providing various 
degrees of treatment according to the 
size of the community. The large ma- 
jority of these new plants as well as 
sewer systems are needed in communi- 
ties under 5,000 population. 

A nation-wide survey by the U. S. 
Public Health Service indicates that 
over $1,200 million will be required for 
extending old sewers and constructing 
new ones. Almost as much additional 
will also be required for the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plants to 
treat domestic wastes and industrial 
wastes that can be handled in munici- 
pal plants. Costs of industrial waste 
treatment alone account for 14 per 
cent of these estimated expenditures. 
This need for new facilities and exten- 
sions to old, will make a potential an- 
nua] market of $200,000,000 for the 
next ten years, exclusive of repairs, 
replacement, and revision of present 
facilities. 

Post war construction plans under 
way or completed indicate that sewer- 
age projects represent nearly 13 per 
cent of all public works construction 
projects. The value of this planned 
construction now amounts to more than 
$1,000,000,000 for currently needed 
sewerage projects alone, not including 
any definite attack on the industrial 
waste problem. 

Interest in abatement of industrial 
waste pollution has grown both in gov- 
ernmental agencies and in the profes- 
sion. Congress has at least eight bills 
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designed to force curtailment of stream 
pollution. Some are too drastic, while 
others have the endorsement and sup- 
port of such National technical groups 
as the American Water’ Works Asso. 
ciation, Federation of Sewage Works 
Associations and American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

Proper treatment of industrial 
wastes and conservation of water in 
industrial plants have been exemplified 
by Henry J. Kaiser’s industrial waste 
treatment plant at Fontana, Cal, 
Bethlehem Steel Company at Spar. 
row’s Point, Md., and others. 


Water Works 


Chief among public service activities 
of the municipalities is the establish- 
ment, operation and maintenance of 
public water supply systems. Water, 
as delivered by these systems, is a man- 
ufactured product, processed for uni- 
formity in color, hardness, odors, pur- 
ity, ete. 

Figures differ widely as to the num- 
ber of water works plants in the coun- 
try, because of varying interpretations 
as to just what constitutes a water 
works plant, but Water Works Engi- 
neering provides the following classif- 
cation: 

There are 12,000 water works plants 
in the U. S., of which 2,500, located 
in towns of over 2,500, constitute the 
major market for supplies and equip- 
ment. About 8 billion gallons, or 33 
million tons of water, are used every 
24 hours. 

Over 5,300 water works have puri- 
fication systems, serving about 74; 
000,000 people. However, water supply 
facilities are still behind requirements. 
It is estimated that $200 million in 
capital expenditures will be made an- 
nually after the war. 

The Department of Commerce re 
ports that all but eight of the 92 cities 
of 100,000 population now own and op- 
erate their water supply systems. The 
annual income of the water systems 0 
these 84 cities is $199 million. 

Men most influential in the selection J 
and purchase of maetrials and equip 
ment in this field are the water works 
superintendent or private water com 
pany manager, the city engineer and/or 
consulting engineer and the water com- 
missioner. 

In small cities, according to the Jour 
nal of American Water Works Assoc 
tion, the city engineer or a consultant 
may make water works plans. In cities 
over 7,500 population, the water works 
head or a consulting engineer develops 
such plans. 

For repairs, replacements, etc., the 
water works superintendent, the private 
company manager or the purification 
plant superintendent are usually the 
only buying factors of importance. 

Since July 1941, an exchange of I» 
formation has been in progress 
tween the American Water Works A* 
sociation and the War Producti? 
Board to determine the minimum 
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SEWAGE WORKS 


— 


THESE THREE 


nS OT S| 
a8 


~ Xt Fer 


WATER WORKS ENGINEERING— 
devoted exclusively to the water works 
profession—the only “all water works" 
magazine. It has served the water 
supply field since 1877. WATER 
WORKS ENGINEERING reaches 80°, 
of all places over 2,500 population. 
Its A.B.C. circulation among water de- 
partment heads in the communities it 
covers indicates a total population of 
more than sixty million served. The 
Editor is William W. Brush, formerly 
Chief Engineer of New York City’s 
water supply, and nationally recog- 
nized authority on water works. 
WATER WORKS ENGINEERING is 
far and away the most widely read and 
consulted magazine in the field of 
water supply. 


a 


FIRE DEPA 


TO SERVE 


FIRE ENGINEERING —the journal 


of the fire protection profession. Spe- 


cializing exclusively in fire protection. 


and prevention, it has served this field 
for 67 years. FIRE ENGINEERING 
reaches nearly every important fire 
chief and leading industrial fire de- 
partment head in the country. Over 
9,000 net paid (A.B.C.) subscribers 
read and consult FIRE ENGINEER- 
ING. It is edited by Fred Shepperd, 
recognized leader in the profession 
and author of many authoritative and 
widely used textbooks on fire engi- 
neering. Published expressly for the 
fire fighting and fire protection serv- 
ices, FIRE ENGINEERING is on the 
regular advertising schedule of the 
major fire equipment manufacturers. 





SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING— 
the leading magazine of municipal and 
industrial sanitation and wastes dis- 
posal. Its activities are confined ex- 
clusively to the special interests of this 
basic field. Morris M. Cohn, well- 
known sanitary engineering authority, 
is Editor. The A.B.C. circulation of 
SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING is 
principally among superintendents, en- 
gineers, and officials actively engaged 
in the planning, construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of waste disposal 
facilities. The most economical me- 
dium for reaching these key men in 
the sanitation and wastes disposal 
field is SEWAGE WORKS ENGI- 
NEERING. 





24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


pen Francisco 
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Chicago 
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amount of critical materials which 
must be allocated to water works to 
insure the health of the civilian popu- 
lation. The association’s survey de- 
veloped these outstanding facts: 

1. For each 1,000 persons served 
from public water supply, approxi- 
mately 300 tons of metal are required 
for construction of the works. 

2. For maintenance and repair needs 
of installed water systems, nearly 5 
tons of metal are required annually 
per 1,000 persons served. 

Based on these standards, the annual 
needs for metals for maintenance of 
public water supply for the 82 million 
urban or near-urban citizens of the 
United States are, according to the 
Journal of the American Water Works 
Association: Cast iron, 348,000 tons; 
steel, 42,600 tons; copper, 9,090 tons; 
lead, 5,735 tons; zinc, tin, aluminum, 
ete., 2,100 tons; nickel,~210 tons; rub- 
ber, 245 tons. These are maintenance 
and replacement, and not construction 
requirements. 

Water Works and Sewerage reports 
that buyers and managers expect some 
improvement in standard materials and 
equipment and some new applications 
of modern materials such as plastics, 
but there will be few radical depar- 
tures from proven standard material 
and design. The water works man is 
a conservative when it comes to inno- 
vations. 

A survey by the U. S. Public Health 
Service indicates that for approximate- 
ly 800 plants (largely in the smaller 
communities) $180,000,000 will be ex- 
pended. Extensions to present systems 
will require $500,000,000, and if the 
much needed water softening is in- 
cluded the total expenditures’ will 
amount to $80,000,000 a year for ten 
years. This does not include repair, 
replacement, and maintenance which 
have been deferred during the war. The 
total expenditure for water works 
materials and construction in the next 
ten years will be $200,000,000 a year. 

Water works projects (new) account 
for approximately 7 per cent of the 
total public works construction now on 
the designing boards, representing 
more than half a billion dollars. Nine- 
tenths of this amount is scheduled for 
16 states. 

Water and sewerage departments 
have been laying up surpluses during 
the war becausetof reduced expendi- 
tures for maintenance and repairs. 
One city is aiming at a fund of $1,- 
800,000 and has already impounded 
over half the amount. 


Parks and Public Grounds 


Total investment in the country’s 
public park property, according to gov- 
ernment estimates, is more than a bil- 
lion dollars. Under unemployment re- 
lief projects, many new parks have 
been added in the past few years. The 
annual expenditure for park equipment 
and maintenance is more than $100,- 
000,000. 
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South America 


In the water works and sewerage 
field, Ingenieria Sanitaria reports that 
Colombia has 34 water treatment plants 
whose service includes the six largest 
cities of the country. To serve towns 
of from 500 to 10,000 population there 
are either completed or under con- 
struction a total of 234 plants. Three 
to four hundred more plants are needed 
and are under consideration. 

In Peru studies have been made and 
plans prepared in whole or in part for 
the construction, enlargement or im- 
provement of 99 water and sewer in- 
stallations; 63 of these being major 
water projects, 29 sewerage projects 
and 8 minor water projects. 

Ecuador has 27 municipal water 
plants in operation and six under con- 
struction. 

The water plant at Cali, Colombia, 
represented an investment of $1,600,000 
(U.S.). The main distribution system 
has a length of 65 miles. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported sicte- 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


ments, lightface. 


American City, 470 Fourth Ave, New 
York 16. Est. 1909. Published by Amer- 
ican City Magazine Corp. Subscription, 
$2 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x 
10 Published list. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, none. N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request. Circulation (Sworn), 
15,333; paid 9,457; controlled, 4,209, Net 
rate 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $232.00 $128.00 3 82.00 
6 184.00 104.00 66.00 
12 160.00 92.00 58.00 
Standard red, $45; bleed, 15%. 


For additional data see page 441. 


@ 


American Municipalities, 21 W. Main St., 
Marshalltown, Ia. Est. 1911. Published by 
Municipal Pub. Co. Subscription, $1. Trim 
7x10. Type page, 5%x8. Published 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, 8634; (gross), 9,260, 
3,999; mayors, 808; city 
clerks, 1,554; fire chiefs, 542; water 
works supts., 576; others, 940. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 32.00 

6 90.00 50.00 
12 80.00 44.00 
Color, $35 


size, 
lst 
15-2 


Councilmen, 





The Borough Bulletin, Hanover, Pa. 
Est 1917. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
page, %x12. Published 30th preceding 
except Aug Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 20-0. Circulation, 3,200. Rates 
1 page, $40; % page, $25; % page, $15. 
Minimum order, 3 successive issues. 


Colorado Municipalities, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder. Published by Colorado Munic- 





ipal League. Est. 1925. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 64x10. Type page, 5% 
x8\& Published ist. Forms close22nd. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation 1,800. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 22.00 $ 12.00 
6 38.00 20.00 11.40 
12 36.00 19.80 10.80 





County Progress, P. O. Box 419, Brown- 
wood, Texas Published by Associated 


Pub. Co Est. 1923. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74%x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
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charge (while supply lasts) to advertises 
and agency executives. They may be ob 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Postwar Sales Opportunities in the 

Sewage Works Market. 

This handsomely illustrated booklet 
indicates types of equipment used in 
the sewage works field and the amounts 
required. Published by Sewage Works 
Engineering. 

Postwar Sales Opportunities in 

Sewage Works Market. 

This brochure outlines with words 
and pictures the extent of the water 
works industry. Published by Water 
Works Engineering. 


Associations 


American Water Works Assn., 22 E. 
40th St., New York. 


the 


National Assn. of River and Harbor 
Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York. 


National Fire Protection Assn., 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston. 


Water and Sewage Works Mfrs 


Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 





discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 
6 50.00 30.00 16.00 
12 40.00 25.00 14.00 


Color, 20%; bleed, 20%. 








Driller, The, 2018 11th Ave., So. Milwav- 
kee, Wis. Published by Excavating En- 
gineer Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Controlled 


Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%\%. Pub- 

lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 

discounts, none. Circulation, 6,856 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 96.00 $ 54.00 $ 30.00 
6 72.00 42.00 24.00 
12 60.00 36.00 21.00 


Standard green, $10; bleed, $5. 








Engineering News-Record. 


(See ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
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Plorida Municipal Record, Box 10! 
Jacksonville 1, Fla. Published by Munic- 


















ipal Record Pub. Co. Est. 1928 Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 75/16x10. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 72.00 
6 180.00 108.00 64.00 
12 160.00 96.00 60.01 
Plorida Public Works, 403 W. Mors 










Blvd., Winter Park. Published by Orang 
Press. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Publishee 
20th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 23.00 

6 65.00 35.00 19.00 
12 60.00 33.00 17.00 
aa 











Illinois Municipal Review, 537 S. ‘th © 








Springfield, Ill. Published by [ilino!s 
Municipal League, Est. 1922. SubscriP 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type pase 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close ae 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
567. Rates— ‘ 
Times" 1 Page % Page % Past 

1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 

6 65.00 35.00 20.08 
12 60.00 32.00 17.0 


Color, $40. 
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THE MARKET 

Independently-made estimates by 
the United States Public Health 
Service and the A.S.C.E.’s Commit- 
tee on Postwar Construction indicate 
that expenditures in the water and 
sewage works field will average over 
$400,000,000 each year for the next 
ten years or more. Allocation of 
funds between these two closely-al- 
lied public services will be approxi- 
mately on a fifty-fifty basis over the 
ten-year period, but with greater ex- 
penditures in sewage treatment ex- 
pected during the first two or three 
years. 

While normally the demands of 
these respective fields is fairly con- 
tant from year to year, the recent 
war has been responsible for the cur- 
ailment of plans for installing im- 
proved and more efficient equipment. 
With the war over and restrictions 
being lifted rapidly, these deferred 
improvements will create an abnor- 
mal demand during the next few years. 


The tremendous backlog of de- 
ferred residential housing (estimated 
at $10,000,000 for 1946-47 alone) 
will necessitate the expansion of 
many water supply and sewerage 
plants in the immediate future. 


READERSHIP 

The readership of Water Works 
and Sewerage embraces the impor- 
lant men, superintendents, managers 
and engineers responsible for opera- 
tion and maintenance of water works, 
‘werave plants or both. Because of 
the vitally essential character of these 
illied fields and the specialized na- 
lure of the equipment used therein, 
these men are almost solely respon- 


Also Publishers of 


ROADS « STREETS 


POWERS 
CATAL: MCAS & STREET 


“AMINOS Y CALLES 


MANUAL pD 
SANITARY INGENIERIA 


NEW YORK ° 





COVER 


sible for the planning and specifying 
of equipment for replacements and 
new installations. 


The quality and readership inter- 
ests of water works and sewerage 
engineers is graphically illustrated 
through a recent survey, made inde- 
pendently, entitled, “Publication Cov- 
erage in the Sewerage and Water 
Works Field.” A limited number of 


this report are still available. 


Subscription renewals in excess of 
70% over the past four years re- 
spectively, (war years) indicate the 
readership interest of Water Works 
and Sewerage subscribers. 


CIRCULATION 

The circulation of Water Works 
and Sewerage is ABC-audited and 
has maintained a healthy growth all 
through the war years. Ask for cur- 
rent ABC statement. 


GROWTH IN 
ADVERTISING VOLUME 

Because it adequately covers the 
allied interests of both fields, Water 
Works and Sewerage has shown a 
steady growth in advertising volume 
—over 300 percent in the past nine 
years. Many new advertisers are 
using WW&S exclusively today be- 
cause of its effective coverage in both 
markets. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 

Prior to his becoming’ Editor, Mr. 
L. H. Enslow spent 18 years in water 
and sewage engineering, including 
research, supervision, design, oper- 
ation and management. The respect 
in which he is held by Superintend- 
ents, Engineers and Manufacturers 


330 SOUTH WELLS STREET 


CLEVELAND »* 
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is reflected by his leadership in their 
associations. He is a director of 
American Water Works Association, 
Sewage Works Federation, member 
of the Board of Governors of Water 
& Sewage Works Mfg. Association, 
besides being chairman and member 
of many important committees in all 
three, as well as in the New England 
Water Works Association, and Amer- 
ican Society’ of Civil Engineers. 

Associated with Mr. Enslow is Dr. 
George E. Symons, now President 
of the New York State Sewerage 
Works Association, who is also a 
member and active in several engi- 
neering societies, and who has had 
many years experience in the water 
and sewage field. 


ANNUAL REFERENCE AND 
DATA NUMBER 

The April issue of WW&S, issued 
in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Water Works 
Association, is a special number 
carrying catalog-style manufacturers’ 
data, classified indices of products 
and manufacturers, a bibliography 
of textbooks, monographs, published 
articles, manufacturers’ publications, 
etc., in addition to numerous author- 
itative articles of permanent reader 
interest. 


Manual De Ingenieria Sanitaria 

This Spanish-language publication 
is the Latin-American counterpart of 
the annual Reference and Data issue 
of WWA&S. Reservations for space in 
the 1947 edition, (published in 
December, 1946) are now being 
accepted. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


- CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Iowa County Officer, 523 Flynn Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. Published by Iowa 
County Officers Assn. Est. 1933 Sub- 
scription, $1 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
Lst Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 


1,500 Rates—1 page, $85; % page, $50; 
% page, $25 Discount for 3 insertions, 
5 6 insertions, 10%; 12 Insertions, 


hot 
20% 





Iowa Sheriff, 523 Flynn .Bldg, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa Published by Iowa State 
Sheriffs Assn Est. 1928. Subscription, 
$1 Trim size, 9x12 Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th Forms close 15th. Agen- 
ey discounts 15-0 Circulation, 1,000 
Rates—1 page, $125; % page, $70; % 


page $50 


Kansas Government Journal, Capita! 
Federal Bldg., Topeka, Kans Published 
by The League of Kansas Municipalities. 
Est. 1914 Subscription, $3 Trim size, 
Su%xll& Type page, 74x10 Published 
Ist Monday Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 6,101; (gross), 
6,535. Rates 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50 40 $ 26.55 
6 81.00 45.36 23.90 
12 75.00 43,00 5.00 


Kentucky City, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 Published by Kentucky 
Municipal League Est. 1929 Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 


75/16x9% Published quarterly, Feb 

Forms close 5th Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 2,900. Rates 

Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 


MacRae’s Blue Book. 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 
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Manual of Sewage © Disposal Equipment 
and Sewer Construction, 316 FE. 45th St., 


New York 17 Published by Public 
Works Journal Corp Est. 1933 Trim 
size, 8%x11\% Type page, 7x10 Pub- 


lished Oct. Ist Forms close Aug. 31 
Agency discounts, 0-2 N. I. A. A. state- 
ment on request Circulation, Mar., 1945, 
5,176; (ross), 6,242. City engineers 
2.430: consulting engineers, 1,009; supts 
ewage treatment and supts. of sewers 
969 U. S. army engineers, 776; others, 
92 Rates—1/3 page, $70: %, $95: 1 page 
$170: 2 pages, $140; 4 pages, $115 


Mannal of Water Works Equipment and 
Materials, 316 E. 45th St., New York, 17 
Published by Public Works Journal Corp 
Est. 1926. Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11\% 
Type page, 7x10 Published June. Forms 
close May 1. Agency discounts, 0-2. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Circulation, 


8,000 Rates—1/3 page, $85; % page, 
$115; 1 page, $195; 2 pages, $150; 4 pages, 
$130 


Standard color, $75; bleed, 15% 


Michigan Municipal Review, 205 S. State 
St., Ann Arbor. Published by Michigan 
Municipal League Est. 1927. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, 8%4x11\%. Type page 
7x10 Published 15th. Agency discounts 


15-0 Circulation, 4,800. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 28.00 $ 22.00 
" 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 


Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University 
Library Bldg., Minnepolis 14. Published 
by League of Minnesota Municipalities 


Est 1916 Subscription, 2.50. Trim 
size, 6%x19% Type page, 5%4x8 Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 5,286 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 38.00 $ 22.00 
‘ 65.00 35.00 20.00 
12 60.00 32.00 17.00 
Municipal Index, 470 Fourth Ave, New 
York 4, Published by American City 
Magazine Corp Est 1924 Price, $5 
Published annually Trim size, 7x10 
Type page, 5%x8 Agency discounts, 
none Carries condensed catalog of 250 


leading manufacturers Circulation, 16,- 
000. Rates—1 page, $275; 2 pages, $195; 
} pages, $160; 6 pages, $115; 8 pages, 
$100; 16 pages, $85 
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Bngineer, § E. 4ist St., 
New York 17. Official publication Inter- 
national Municipal Signal Ass'n. Publish- 
Public Safety Pub. Co., 
Subscription, $2. 


Municipal Signal 


Public Works, 316 E. 45th St., 
Pubilshed yf Public W orks 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 


Forms close 
close 20th. N. I. A. A. 


Ser SE) gee 2. ge OG 


y engineers and city 
and state A ae 


sanitary engrs ; 
2, 35 


The Municipality, 30 East Johnson, Mad- 
Municipalities. 


Published ‘Ist. 





Roads and Streets. 





National Municipal ° g 
: j 7. Published by Nat’l Mu- 


Published 1st. 


Agency discounts, Sewage Works or) ae a — ~ 


Published 1st. 





Nebraska Municipal 
Shuntetnalities 


Agency discounts, 


Standard color, 





New Jersey Municipalities, 25 
; Published by 
» League of Municipalities. 
Published Ist, 
Forms close 25th. 


Sewage Works Journal, 32 
> Published by 
fr Sewage Works Ass’ns. 


. Forms close 25th preceé- 
Agency discounts, 


New York State Journal, 190 State St., Standard color, $40; bleed, $5. 


Published by Allen Eddy Pub 





ar es - City, 5 W 


Published aby Southern ‘Muntels 


Rates—l1 page, $300; Pub lished 15th, x13. close 1st 


Prison World, 
Published. by “Pub. 





Forms close 25th. Agency 
Circulation, 3,583. Rates— 


Sweet’s Catalog File for Power Plant. 
Thomas’ Register of American Manuf 
MANUFACTURING 
Virginia Municipal Review, P. O. Box It 


_Subscriptic ion, % 





Management, { 
37. Published by International 


Forms close 15th 








N Washer Drive, Chi- 


Public Safety, 20 
5 Published by National Safety 


Western City, 4 
Published by League © 


Published 16th 


Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


statement on request. 
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Currently Advertised in 


The American City 


Asphalt 
Asphalt plants 
Brooms 


Business machines — accounting, 
adding, addressing, billing, cal- 
culating, duplicating, photocopy, 


systems, tabulating 

Chemicals 

Conduit 

Diesel engines 

Electric generators 

Engines—diese!, gasoline 

Expansion Joints 

Farm and Park equipment—com- 
post shredders, tree pullers 

Fire alarm 

Fire apparatus 

Fire extinguishers 

Fire hose 

Fire hydrants 

Fire sirens 

Gasoline engines 

Incinerators 

Instruments 

Lighting equipment — fixtures, 
glassware, lamps, standards 

Lubricants 

Metals 

Meters 

Motors 

Pipe—asbestos cement, brass, cast 
iron, elay, concrete, corrugated, 


fibre, pre-caulked, sewer, welded 
steel 


Pipe joints 

Playground and plant fence 

Public carrier vehicles 

Pumps—centrifugals, fire, portable, 
sewage, vertical turbine, water 

Radio communications 


Road and street machinery—bitu- 
minous and concrete mixers, 
compressors, conveyors, cranes, 
crushing and screening plants, 
dredges, distributors, drills, fin- 
ishers, hoists, loaders, mud jacks, 
paving breakers, power shovels, 
rollers, spreaders, tar kettles, 
tractors, trucks 


Rust, corrosion and waterproofing 
materials 


Sewage and water treatment equip- 
ment—accelerators, feeders, fil- 
ters, flocculators, precipitators 


Signs—traffic, street name 

Snow removal equipment 

Sprayers 

Structural steel 

Sweepers 

Tanks 

Traffic signals 

Trucks—most types 

Uniforms 

Valves 

Water main and sewer cleaning 
equipment 

Water meters 
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Principal municipal services are water 
supply and purification, sewers and sew- 
age treatment, street lighting and power, 
traffic control and fire protection, parks, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, public 
housing. In addition to purchases for 
maintaining over 10 billion dollars worth 
of capital investment including 13,000 wa- 
ter systems, 5,600 sewage plants, 2,000 
electric systems, 2,000 airports, 250,000 
miles of streets, 100,000 public buildings, 
and thousands of public safety organiza- 
tions, there are many annual additions of 
new plants and systems throughout the 
country. The officials who make policy, 
approve appropriations, and make pur- 
chases for all these different services find 
in THE AMERICAN CITY and MU- 
NICIPAL INDEX the ideas and infor- 
mation to help their operations attain ade- 
quate capacity, efficiency and economy. 
Requirements for equipment and mate- 
rials of all kinds are steady with payments 
May we send you a 
free copy of our new folder “Sales Oppor- 
tunitics in the Municipal Markets? 


prompt and secure 


How city departments buy is told with figures in an 
inte ew presentation entitled “The Municipal Mar- 


a Life Line of Industry,” available on request 
THE ayy CAN CITY, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
N 


New York 16 


MUNICIPALITIES AND COUNTIES 


ee 





% Page 
43.00 
39.00 
35.00 


Page % Page 

$ 82.00 $ 
74.00 
65.00 
bleed, 10% 


Times 1 
, $145.00 
125.00 

12 110.00 

Standard red, $25; 





FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND 





WATER WORKS 


40th St., New 


Case-Shepperd- 


Pire Engineering, 24 W 
Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. Subscription, 


York 18. Published by 

2.50 Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 9,247; 
(gross), 9,843. Municipal fire depts. and 
officials, 6,669; industrial fire dept. 
heads, 334: mfrs., 516; fire prevention 
engineers, 303; others, 1,428. Rates— 
Time 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 

1 $160.00 $140.00 $ $0.00 

6 145.00 120.00 70.00 
12 135.00 108.00 63.00 
Sandard color, $30; bleed, 15% 

For additional data see page 437 


Plorida Fireman, Miami 32. Published by 
Florida State Firemen’'s ssn. Est. 1933. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page , 7% x10 Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 1,700 Rates—$1 per column 
inch 





Journal of American Water Works Asso- 
ciation, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18 
Published by American Water Works 
Ass'n Est. 1914. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Publish- 
ed 5th Forms close 65th preceding 
Agency discounts, none Circulation 
(Sworn), 5,768. Water works supts., 
engineers, specialists, 4,946; mfrs. water 
works equipment, 249; others, 573 
Rates 
Times 1 Page 
l $ 80.00 $ 
6 55.00 
12 50.00 
Color and bleed rates 


% Page % Page 
50.00 $ 35.00 
35.00 20.00 
31.00 18.00 
on request. 





Journal of Maine Water Utilities Assn., 
12 Williams St., Augusta. Published by 
Maine Water Util. Assn. Est. 1925. Trim 
size, 6x9 Type page, 4%x7. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan. 1. Forms close 25th 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 620. 
Rates 

% Page 

18.00 

18.00 

15.00 


Times 1 Page 
l $ 30.00 $ 
3 28.00 
25.00 


Quarterly of the WNat’l Fire Protection 
Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 10 
Published by Nat'l Fire Protection Ass'n. 
Fst. 1907. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
6x9 Type page, 4%4x7%. Published 
quarterly, Jan. 20. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, none. Cir- 
culation, 10,000. Rates—1l1 page, $125; 
4 pages, $100. 

Standard red, $25. 


Southwest Water Works Journal, 107 S. 
ist St.. Temple, Tex. Published by 
Southwest Section, American Water 
Works Ass’n. Est. 1918. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 1,775. Rates— 





% Page 
17.50 
14.00 


Page % Page 
$ 25.00 $ 
20.00 
bleed, 15%. 


Times 1 
1 $ 40.00 
12 32.00 

Standard red, 15%; 





Volunteer Fireman, 60 Batterymarch St., 
3oston, 10, Mass. Published by Nat’l Fire 
Protection Ass'n. Est .1933. Subscription, 
$1 in groups of 10 ($10 minimum). Trim 
size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th preceding. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2. Circulation 20,- 
388 Rates— 
Time 1 Page 
l $165.00 
6 150.00 110.00 
12 125.00 90.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Water Works and Sewerage, 330 S. Wells 
St.. Chicago 6. Published by Gillette 
Pub. Co. Est. 1877. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Discounts, 
none. Circulation, 5,949; (gross), 7,067. 
Supts. of water works and sewerage, 
2,148; city engineers, commissioners, offi- 
cials connected with water, sewerage, 
611; supts., engineers of treatment 
plants, 790; consulting engineers, 572; 
sanitary engineers, 595; others, 1,270. 
Rates— 
Times ¢ % Page 

1 f $ 95.00 

6 +5. 90.00 

12 55 85.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 439. 


1/3 Page 

$ 90.00 
80.00 
65.00 


2/3 Page 
$125.00 





Water Works and Sewerage Annual Ref- 
erence and Data Edition, 330 S. Wells 
St., Chicago 6 Published by Gillette 
Publishing Co Subscription, 50c. Trim 
size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
June. Forms close May 25. Agency dis- 
counts, none Circulation, 7,000. Rates 

1 page, $110; 2 or 3 pages, $100 per 


page; 4 pages, $85. 
Water Works Engineering, 21 W. 
St.. New York 18. Published by Case- 
Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp. Est. 1877. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8%x11%\. 
Type page, 7x10. Published every other 
Wednesday. Forms close 2 weeks pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 0-2. Circula- 
tion 4,076; (gross), 4,559. Water works 
supts. and megrs., 2,476; city engineers 
and other water works officials, 383; 
consulting engineers, 197; sanitary en- 
gineers, 140; mfrs., 409; others, 390. 
Rates—- 
Times 1 
$155.00 
141.00 
: 126.00 
26 110.00 ’ 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 15¢ 
For additional data see page 437. 


PARES, PUBLIC GROUNDS 
Parks and Recreation, Box 422, Rock- 
ford, Tl). Published by Am. Inst. of Park 
Executives. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 5%x8. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb Forms close 10th preceding. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,744. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ $ 40.00 
6 100.00 35.00 





40th 


1/3 Page 

$ 76.00 
67.00 
61.00 
55.00 


Page 2/3 Page 
$127.00 
116.00 


7] 
€ 





% Page 
70.00 
60.00 


Recreation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 19 
Official paper National Recreation Ass'p 
Est. 1907. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8xll. Type page, 6%x9. Published 10th 
Forms close 15th. Agency § discounts 
15-2. Circulation, 7,131. Rates—1 page 
$60; % page, $35; % page, $25. 

6 insertions, 5% discount; 12 insertions, 
10%. 





CANADA 





— 


Municipal Review of Canada, 12 Foundry 
St.. Lachute, Que. Est. 1905. Subscription 
2.50. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1g 
$ 60.00 BS 
52.50 
48.00 


Page 
22.00 
1.00 


Page 





—. 


World, 348 Talbot St.. St 
Thomas, Ont. Published by The Munici- 
pal World, Ltd Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page 
7% x10. Published 1st. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, 6,920; (gross), 7,037. Municipa! 
officials, 6,217; others, 743. Rates 
Times 1 Page 1%, Page 4 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 
4 50.00 30.00 
10 40.00 24.00 


La Revue Municipal, 4 Notre Dame St 
E., Montreal, Que. Published by Unior 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1923. Subscription 
$2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7\%x 
10. Published 20th. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 4 
504. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $ 50.00 

6 46.00 
12 40.00 
Standard color, $20. 


Saskatchewan Municipal Record, 1935 
Albert St., Regina, Saskatchewan. Pub- 
lished by Commercial Printers, Ltd. Est 
1930. Subscription, $0.85. Trim size, 6x9 
Type page, 4%4x8. Published 16th. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-5 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 35.00 $ 18.00 
6 32.50 16.20 


Standard red, 35%. 


Municipal 


Page 


20.00 





% Page \% Page 
$ 30.00 $ 20.00 
26.00 17.00 
20.00 12.00 





Page 
10.00 
9.00 





Water and Sewage, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Monetary 
Times Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Prim size, 8% 
11%. Type page, 65/6x95/6. Published 
15th. Forms close 24th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1944 
2,589. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 
1 $ 72.00 $ 
6 56.00 32.00 18.00 
12 52.00 28.00 16.00 
Standard red, $18; bleed, 15%. 


Page % Page 
42.00 $ 24.00 





Wetsern Municipal News, 222 McDermo 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by Will- 
son Stationery Co., Itd. Est. 1906. Subd- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
6%x9%. Published 15th. Forms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 $ 13.00 
6 36.00 22.50 11.70 
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New records in the production of 
ade-oil and in the manufacture of re- 
finery products were made the first half 
{1945 and if the war had not ended, 
production would have increased still 
more during the last six months. There 
were increases in most of the other oil- 
producing countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, with substantial gains re- 
sorted in the output of Allied sources 
of supply in the Eastern Hemisphere 
as new transportation and refining fa- 
‘lities were completed. Most of the 
nrease for the first half of this year, 
as in 1944, was accounted for by en- 
arged operations in the United States, 
but South America and the Middle East 
were beginning to gain even more rap- 
ily. All these records reflected the 
expanding military and essential civil- 
an requirements of the Allied nations. 










Crude Oil Production 


Domestic crude-oil production aggre- 
gated 869,980,000 bbl. the first six 
months of 1945, a gain of 56,440,000 
bbl. over the same period of 1944. To 
this half-year output for 1945 should 
be added approximately 61,500,000 bbl. 
f natural gasoline, condensate and as- 
sciated products, making a total out- 
put of liquid petroleum of 931,480,000 
bl. Four states showed important in- 
creases, while three had substantial de- 
On net balance, these seven 
states showed an increase of 56,541,000 
bl. which is almost the same as the 
total United States change. Texas, Cal- 
fornia, Oklahoma, and Wyoming, in 
that order. accounted for the big in- 
‘reases; Illinois, Kansas, and Pennsyl- 
vania dropped off. The increases were: 
Texas, 34.187,000 bbl.; California, 14,- 
823,000 bbl.; Oklahoma, 7.001,000 bbl.; 
Wyoming, 4,853,000 bbl. The decreases 










treases 






were: Illinois, 1,769,000 bbl.; Kansas, 
1,267,000 bbl.; Pennsylvania, 1,187,000 
bbl. 

Domestic crude-oil output expanded 
steadily the first six months and was 





averaging 4,900,000 bbl. daily in July. 
In the United States the production 
fcertain areas, notably West Texas, 
‘tan be further increased as additional 
Tansportation facilities are made avail- 
able owever, it is agreed that with 
many fields already producing at or 
















perhaps slightly in excess of their effi- 
lent productivity, the declines in the 
der felds will largely offset the in- 
Teases so that if the war had not 
‘nded, national output would have 
teache’ its peak at between 4,950,000 





bl. and 5,000,000 bbl. daily. 

As anticipated, the government sub- 
marginal producers and strip- 
wells had little or no effect on cur- 







rent production for war needs. There 
S ro for intelligent argument and 
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price system, or government subidy for 
marginal production of any irreplace- 
able natural resource. This may come 
before Congress in the postwar period. 
But as for increasing production of 
crude oil to meet the war demands, the 
effect was as futile as the industry had 
forecast. 


Demand 


The situation in regard to demand for 
petroleum in the United States can be 
briefly indicated by pointing out that 
despite the record production the first 
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six months of 1945, and increases from 
other Allied sources, it was necessary 
to draw on stocks 2,217,000 bbl. In- 
ventories of the three principal prod- 
ucts, gasoline, distillate (including die- 
sel fuels), and residual or industrial 
fuel, on net balance showed a reduction 
of about 10 million bbl. from midyear 
1944. Gasoline stocks increased 4,488,- 
000 bbl., distillates decreased 3,029,000 
bbl., and residual fuels decreased 11,- 
281,000 bbl. 


Maintenance of operations on a much 
higher level with lower stocks was 
accomplished only with the greatest 
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difficulty, but it was done. New and 
more efficient transportation facilities, 
tighter scheduling, and especially more 
skilled cooperation by the armed forces 
in their calls for deliveries, were the 
principal factors in this increase in 
efficiency of operation. 

The enormous task of expanding avi- 
ation gasoline manufacturing facilities 
continued through the first half of 1945, 
although on a smaller scale. Production 
of all grades of aviation gasoline was 
multiplied over 15 times during the war. 
Furthermore, with military secrecy 
lifted, it is possible to reveal that there 
were constant improvements in quality, 
necessitating in many cases, substantial 
changes in the product turned out by 
a plant. Thus plants originally designed 
for 100 octane production, turned out 
120 octane, or even 130 octane when 
completed and put on stream. 


The petroleum industry’s part in the 
synthetic rubber program had a slow 
start, due to top priority being given 
to other processes. By 1945, however, 
the mass production potentialities of 
the petroleum refining processes began 
to show their true worth. As the war 
ended, the proportion of synthetic rub- 
ber components furnished by petroleum 
was rising rapidly. The petroleum prod- 
ucts were far cheaper than those from 
other sources, and may make it pos- 
sible for synthetic rubber to compete 
with natural rubber. 


Refining 

To take care of these record demands 
refinery operations have been expanded. 
Crude runs-to-stills reached a wartime 
peak of 5 million bbl. per day, an in- 
crease of about 300,000 bbl. over the 
previous year. With their war pro- 
grams completed, construction work at 
refineries, as materials become avail- 
able, will center in the modernization 
and in the repair and maintenance of 
prewar plant facilities. The manufac- 
ture of war products was largely super- 
imposed on prewar refinery operations. 
Much of this prewar equipment now 
needs to be rehabilitated and supple- 
mented with the installation of new 
processes. Many of the war plants will 
be rebuilt to manufacture products 
required by civilians. Laregly the same 
situation applies to the 600 natural 
gasoline plants which with the cycling 
plants and associated operations are 
now producing approximately 6,000,000 
gal. of liquid petroleum products. 


Drilling 

A total of 12,820 wells were drilled 
in the United States the first six months 
of 1945, of which 10,765 were develop- 
ment wells and 2,055 were wildcat 
tests. Of the development wells, 6,641 
were oil wells, 1,251 gas wells and 2,873 
dry holes, counting input wells on sec- 
ondary recovery projects as dry holes. 
Of the wildcat tests, 270 were reported 
to have found new pools or new pro- 
ducing horizons, 64 were natural-gas 
wells and 1,721 dry holes. Inadequate 
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prices for replacement of depleted re- 
serves, lack of materials, manpower, 
and governmental restrictions in well 
spacing and other operations were fac- 
tors in drilling activities for the six 
months, which were 13 per cent greater 
than in the same period in 1944. 

With some easing in restrictions of 
the war agencies it is expected that 
drilling in the United States will ex- 
pand substantially the last half of the 
year. A survey made at the close of 
the first six-months showed that op- 
erators will drill 12,225 development 
wells the last six months of 1945 and 
2,559 wildcat tests provided the re- 
quired drilling equipment and man- 
power are available. If this program 
is carried out footage drilled the last 
six months of this year will total 60,- 
102,000 ft. which will compare with 
45,357,000 ft. the first six months. 


Transportation 


Expansion of pipe lines in 1945 con- 
sisted principally of looping existing 
crude oil systems, connecting crude 
oil producing areas in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Mississippi with trunk lines 
or refinery facilities and of enlarging 
natural gas systems by the construc- 
tion of feeder lines and loops as well 
as by the addition of compressor units 
on natural gas outlets from Texas. So 
far this year approximately 4,000 miles 
of lines have either been laid, are now 
under construction, or have been con- 
tracted to start within the next few 
weeks. With the ending of the war 
new projects for crude oil products 
and natural gas lines are being pushed. 


Marketing 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
241,858 filling stations in the United 
States, with sales of $2,822,495,000. 
This was a gain of 22.4 per cent in 
number, and 43.4 per cent in sales, over 
1985. There were 231,475 active pro- 
prietors of unincorporated businesses, 
and 235,527 employes who drew $198,- 
934,000 during the year. 


This retail volume was divided as 
follows: 


No. Percent 

Type of Outlet Outlets of Sales 
ERGOPOMGOMES caccccccccces 230,460 88.4 
I eo oe ale eas a 10,291 10.2 
Co-operatives ............. 1,017 1.3 
SD se beuespadednensecsen 90 0.1 


In 1939 independents got 88.4 per 
cent of sales; chains, 10.2 per cent; co- 
operatives, 1.3 per cent, and other types 
of outlets, 0.1 per cent. 

The census report on commodity sales 
covered 35,576 filling stations with 1939 
sales of $20,000 or more each, aggre- 
gating $1,309,871,000, a coverage of 
71.4 per cent; and 206,282 stations with 
sales of less than $20,000, aggregating 
$1,512,624,000, coverage of 75.8 per 
cent. 

The higher bracket’s sales were 
divided as follows: Gasoline, 75.3 per 
cent; oil, grease, 7.0 per cent; fuel oil, 
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es 





kerosene, 1.3 per cent; tires, batterig 
radios, auto supplies, 9.3 per cent: 
greasing, washing, and service receipt, 
5.0 per cent; cabin or tourist roo 
rentals, zero; other sales, 2.1 per cent 


Stations with receipts of less tha 
$20,000 a year had this division: Gay. 
line, 76.6 per cent; oil, grease, 6.8 pe 
cent; fuel oil, kerosene, 0.9 per cent. 
tires, batteries, radios, auto supplie 
5.2 per cent; greasing, washing, an/ 
service receipts, 4.3 per cent; cabin ¢ 
tourist room rentals, 0.5 per cent; mea} 
and fountain or bar, 0.7 per cent; bee 
and wine (bottled or canned,) 0.5 pe 
cent; other sales, 4.5 per cent. 





On the wholesale end of the busines 
the census reported 30,666 bulk station 
with sales of $2,670,358 (excluding 
taxes); 220 distributing terminak 
$272,624,000; and an unspecified nun. 
ber of general and district sales offices 
$462,788,000. 


These classifications were divided a 
follows: 


% of 
No Sales 
Bulk stations: 
Refiner-marketer ........ 21,237 71.1 
Gn ecausesneeddbdseewes 9,429 28.9 
Distributing terminals: 
Refiner-marketer ........ 185 87.8 
St cienekentedecadande 35 12.2 
General and district sales 
offices: 
Refiner-marketer ........ 95.0 
CE cau wesescunescasacasen 5.0 


Bulk stations sold 20,053,297,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline and napthas during 
1939, 73.7 per cent by refiner-markete 
stations and 26.3 per cent by other sts- 
tions. Distributing stations marketed 
2,086,630,000 gallons, 88.8 per cent by 
refiner-marketers, 11.2 per cent by 
other. 


The petroleum industry now serves 
about 30,000,000 motor vehicles, al» 
5,000,000 rural homes, 1,500,000 oi 
burners in homes, public buildings an 
factories, 7,000 oil burning locomotives 

In Illinois, the number of filling sta- 
tions dropped from 10,396 in 1939 t 
7,981 in May, 1943. In Oklahoma, there 
were 4,052 in 1939 and only 2,076 » 
June, 1943. In Illinois, dollar volume 
in 1943 was about the same as in 1939, 
after a sharp increase in 1942. h 
Oklahoma, 1942 saw a decline in do: 
lar volume, after which it increased 
about the 1939 rate. 


Fuel Oil 


Domestic consumption of fuel oil ™ 
1941 is estimated at 280,000,000 barrels 
This probably represents the peak fo 
some time to come, owing to shortag* 
of stocks in the Eastern seaboaré 
states. The number of domestic 0 
burners in use Jan. 1, 1942, was 2,500; 
000. Shipments for the first fou 
months of 1942 were 65,000, compare? 
with 75,000 in the corresponding 1%! 
period and with 55,000 in 1940. 


Final figures from the 1940 Censvs 
of Housing indicated that 3,396,212 0 
cupied dwellings, or 10 per cent of # 
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Here it’s the Operating Men... the Engineers, Superin- 


tendents, Foremen and Operating Officials 


who 


specify and buy 92.38% of all equipment and supplies. 


The Petroleum Engineer is devoted 
exclusively to the interests of these 
Operating Men. 


Serving as a forum for the ex- 
change of practical operating ideas 
and methods, The Petroleum En- 
gineer is read by engineers all over 
the world because it helps them 
solve operating problems. Each is- 
sue contains articles dealing with 
new methods and techniques em- 
ployed in the major divisions of 
the industry. For engineers con- 
cerned with Drilling and Produc- 
tion, there may be an article on salt 
water disposal. Construction fea- 
tures of a new pipe line might be 
offered for engineers engaged in 
the Transportation end of the In- 
dustry. In the same issue, Engineers 
in Refineries and Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturing Plants would find 
useful information in an article 
dealing with automatic controls. 


How to get your product 
on the “approved list’ in this 
$3,000,000,000 market. 


The Operating Men, whose respon- 
sibility for performance earns them 
the right to specify and buy, requi- 
sition 92% of all equipment and 
supplies that are purchased in all 
divisions of the Petroleum Indus- 
try. To get your product on the 
“approved list”, you have to give 
these Operating Men basic product 
information that points up details 
of construction in terms of advan- 
tages to them. Thus, they can de- 
termine whether or not they should 
request a field test, or place a 
requisition for the purchase of your 
product. Manufacturers who make 
equipment, materials or supplies 
used in the Petroleum Industry 
Stand to profit by the Operating 

an’s constant striving for im- 
provement, if they feed that inter- 
est through the use of informative 
Product edvertising in The Petro- 
leum Engineer. 


These Operating Men, whether in 
Venezuela, Iraq, or Texas, need 
TECHNICAL information and PROD- 
UCT information. 


A magazine devoted exclusively to 
solving operating problems is of 
particular benefit to engineers in 
foreign countries, who haven't the 
easy access to information and per- 
sonal service that engineers in our 
own country have. And there will 


be plenty of equipment bought in 
the next few years both for replace- 
ment of damaged wells and refin- 
eries, and for contemplated ex- 
pansion. 


(Incidentally, no matter what 
“lingo” they may use on the gang, 
top Operating Men in foreign lands 
almost invariably speak and read 
English ... many got their training 
right here in the Texas and Okla- 
homa fields.) 


Often, the operating engineer 
overseas hasn’t time to write the 
manufacturer for more informa- 
tion; often, a purchase decision 
must be made immediately on the 
basis of whatever information is 
available. 


So the manufacturer whose ad- 
vertisement describes and pictures 
basic information about his prod- 
uct will have a better chance of 
selling his equipment to the engi- 
neer overseas, and will do a better 
selling job at home, too. 





Buying Practices in the Petroleum Industry 








How the buying habits parallel 
operating functions. 


(Percentage of Equipment Bought by 
Each Groups 


Superintendents 


° 
all types 51.13% men [including drillers, 
Engineers, all types 27.32% toolpushers) 3,656 
les Engineers ce . 3,094 
Officials in charge of Officials in charge of op- 
operations 13.93% erations 799 
. Total 7,549 
Total 92.38% Contractors—Drilling, Pipe 
Managers, all types 5.51% Line and Refinery . 451 
All others (incl. chemists, 
Chemists, Geologists, field workers, company 
Geophysicists and subscriptions, manufac- 
other Specialists 2.11% turers, supply dealers . 3,506 
Grand Total 100.00% Grand Total 11,506 
From a National Study of Oi! Industry Buying Habits by T. Gaines 
Research, in cooperation with Hooper-Holmes 


Who Reads The Petroleum 
Engineer. 
(Business Analysis of Subscriptions: 
Based on June 30, 1945 ABC Statement, 
May issue.) 
Superintendents and fore- 

















Low-Cost Coverage of Operating Men 
You can run a full page in every issue of The Petroleum 
Engineer for a solid year for only $2340 . . . (13 issues 
including the Reference Annual). 


13 Times Rate 


1 page $180.00— Y2page $97.50— 4 page, $52.50. 


A Magazine of Methods for Operating Men 

Drilling & Production e 
Refining & Natural Gasoline 

New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., Roger Motheral. 

Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells St., E. V. Perkins. 

Huntington Park, Cal., 5905 Pacific Blvd., R.C. Wipperman. 


Pipe Line 


Dallas 1, Texas, Irwin -Keasler Bldg. e T. J. Crowley, Advertising Manager 
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in the United States, use fuel oil, kero- 
sene, or gasoline as heating fuel. The 
percentage for the 17 Eastern states 
in which use of petroleum products was 
restricted in 1942 was 16.4, compared 
with 5.9 for the remainder of the coun- 
try. (See Arr CONDITIONING, Etc.) 


Available Market Data 
Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business Pub- 
lications covering this field, are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to adver- 


tisers and agency executives. They may be 
obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Petroleum Refining Expenditure, 1945. 

A 36-page booklet outlining current 
and prospective postwar status of the 
petroleum refining industry, trend in 
technical developments of the industry, 
estimated construction and maintenance 
expenditures, location and operating 


capacities of refining plants and data 
on the market coverage of Petroleum 
Refiner. 


Oil Producing Industry Market Data. 


This booklet, profusely illustrated 
with charts, gives a quick picture of 
the oil producing industry. Published 
by The Oil Weekly. 


Associations 


American Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York. 

Gasoline Pump Mfrs. Assn., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. 

National Petroleum Assn., 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Truck Tank Assn., 120 S 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 
Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


Munsey 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


Allen’s Hand Book of the O11 Industry, 
1261 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philade}l- 
phia 2, Pa Published by H. D. Allen 
Est. 1922. Controlled Type page, 7x10. 
Published annually Forms close July 
I Circulation, 8,729 Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $125 00 $ 75.00 
150.00 90.00 50.00 
Standaré color, $25; bleed, no charge 


_ a E. Mechanical Cataleg and 
Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Bulletin of American Assn. of Petroleum 
Geologists, Box 979, Tulsa 1. Published 
by Amer. Assn. Pet. Geologists. Est. 1917. 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 6%x9% 
Type page, 4%x7. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,500. Rates—\% page, $20; % 
page, $30; 1 page, $50. Bleed, $2. 


% Page 


California Ot 
dustry, 117 W 
Published by 
Inc. Est. 1908. 

size, 8xll. Type 
5th and 20th. 


World and Petroleum In- 
9th St., Los Angeles, 15. 
Petroleum Publishers, 
Subscription, $1. Trim 
page, 7x10. Published 
Forms close 10 days pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 2,720; (gross), 3,065 Producing 
and developing, 1,736; marketing, 56: 
refining and natural gas, 539: mfg., 303; 


others, 103 Rates-— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $100. 00 $ 60.00 
6 135.00 0 40.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 
24 100.00 55.00 27.60 
Standard color, $20. 
Composite Catalog of Oll Field and Pipe 
Line Equipment, The, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston, Texas. Published by Gulf Pub- 
lishing Co. Established 1929 Single 
copies, $20. Trim size, 84%xll. Type 
page, 7x10 Published annually. Next 
edition date 1946-47 Forms close April 
17, 1946 Agency discounts, 15-0 Cir- 
culation, 10,000 Rates (one or two year 
basis)— 1 page, $275: 2 pages, $230: a 
pages, $180 8-11 pages, $160; 1: 
pages, $150 16-23 pages, $145 2 
pages, $130: 32 pages, $125 
Standard color. $75 
For additional 
149 


ere 1420 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1. Pub- 
lished by Associated Publishers, Inc. Est. 
1939. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 10th and Oct. 25. Forms close 
25th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, July 1945, 5.834; (gross), 
5.825. O11 well drilling contractors, 1,806; 
producers ope rating drilling equipment 
and fleld men, 598; toolpushers (con- 
tractors’ field men), 1,437; mi ijor pro- 
ducers (executives and field men in 
drilling depts.) 615; mfrs. and supplies, 
680; others, 479. Rates— 
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24-3 


data see pages 447 and 


% Page 
$ 95.00 


4% Page 
$ 55.00 
45.00 
40.00 


Times 1 Page 
1 $175.00 
7 145.00 80.00 
13 120.00 70.00 
Standard color (red), $30. 
The Drilling Contractor, 1408 G ulf States 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. Published by 
American Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
tractors. Est. 1944. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Feb. 15. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 2,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$125.00 $ 68.75 
55.00 


4 100.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $15. 


a 


$200. 
(red), 


Fractional pages pro 
$60; bleed, 124 


ee 


National Petroleum News (Technica) 
Section), 1213 W. 3rd _ St., Cleveland, 
13. Published by National Petr: oleum 
Publishing Co. Est. 1937. Subscr Dtion, 
$5 Trim size, 7%x1ll. Type page, 
Published ist Wed. Forms cl 
weeks preceding. Agency discounts 
Circulation, 4,487. ates—4 pages 

per page; 6 bases, $225 per pas 
pages, $200; 24 pages, $180. 

Standard color ‘red), $50; bleed, 12 


Ohio Gasoline News, 3134 N. Hig! 
Columbus 2, Ohio. Published by Ohi 
Gasoline News Pub. Co. Subscription, $2 
Type page, 10%x16. Published mo: thly 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates—20c per agate line. 


Oll and Gas E 0 Directory, 211 § 
Cheyenne St., + sa, Okla. Published by 
Petroleum Directory Publishing Co 
issue published ter the war. Con- 
trolled. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page 
7x10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula 
tion, 6,000. Rates—l1 page, $200; 3 pages 
$180 page; 6 pages, $150 page; 11 pages 
$100 page. 

Color, $50; 


more pages, 
rata. 
Standard color 








Next 


$30 page additional. 


@ @ 


Oll and Gas Journal, 211 S. Cheyenne St 
Tulsa, 1. For the production, refin- 
ing, natural gasoline and pipe line divi- 
sion of the petroleum industry. Published 
by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1902. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 8x1ll. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Saturday. Forms 
close 20 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 18,031; (gross) 
18,476. Producing, refining, natural gas 
line, pipe line, 14,273; equipment mfrs 
and supply dealers, 2,234; others, 1,637 
Rates— 
Times 
1 





% Page 1% Page 
$120.00 $ 60.00 
100.00 55.0 
90.00 50.04 


80.00 15.00 
bleed, $20. 


1 Page 
$240.00 
13 180.00 
°6 160.00 
52 140.00 
Standard red, $40; 





Gasoline Retailer. The, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Est. 1930. Subscrip- 
tion $1. Trim size, 11%x16. Type page, 
10%x15. Published every other Saturday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1944, 70,451. Rates 
(National Edition)— 

45 ins. 15 ins. 


Times 1 Page 
$504.00 $315.00 $113.40 
283.50 102.90 


13 451.50 
26 420.00 264.60 96.60 


Sectional editions and Nat'l Ed. including 
Oll Jobber, also published. Rates on re- 
quest. 

Standard color, 25%. 





Independent Petroleum Association of 
America Monthly, 706 Thompson Bidg., 
Tulsa 3. Published by Ind. Pet. Assn. 
of America. Est. 1930. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 10,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 

1 $120.00 

6 100.00 

.50 


12 87 
Standard color (red), $20. 





Montana Oil and Mining Journal, 518 ist 
Ave. S., Great Falls. Published by Mon- 
tana Oil Journal, Inc. Est. 1921. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 11x16%. Type 
page, 9%x15. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 2,900. Rates—$1.25 per inch; 
100-500 inches, $1; 500-1000 ins., .80. 


@ 


National Petroleum News, General Edi- 
tion, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 1%. Pubh.- 
lished by National Petroleum Pub. Co 
Fst. 1909 Subscription, $5. Trim size 
7%x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Wednesday Forms close 2 weeks pre 
ceding. N.LA.A. statement on request 
Agency discounts, 15-1. Circulation 
10,464; (gross), 11,416. Producers, 174; 
refiners, 2,258; marketers, 6,192; others, 
1,713. Rates—1 page, $325; 6 ages, at 
13 pages, $240; 18 pages, $220; 26 
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214 N. Franklin St., Mt 
Published by Petroleum 
1933. Subscription 


Oll & Gas News, 
Pleasant, Mich. 
Publishers, Inc. Est. } 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published Friday. Forms close week 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 

6 Hy 50 31.00 

13 0.00 28.50 at 
Standard ostea red, $15; bleed, $12.50 





Oll Jobber, The, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Gasoline Retall- 
er, Inc. Est. 1938. Subscription $1. Trim 
size, 11%x16. Type page. 10%x15. Pub- 
lished every other Saturday. Forms close 
Monday. Agency discounts, 15-2, Circula- 
tion, Dec., 1944, 10,053. Rates— 
Times 1Page 3 Cols. 1 Col. 

1 $147.00 $100.80 $ 37.80 $ B 
13 136.50 94.50 35.70 2.66 
26 126.00 88.20 33.60 2.52 
Standard color, 25%. 


1 Col. In 
$ 2.80 


— 


The, 1217 Hudson Bivd 
Published by Oildom Pub 
size, 
shed 
veek- 





oil 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Co. Est. 1929. Subscription, $2. Trin 
11x16. Type page, 10x15. Put 
every other Monday. Published bi- 
ly, Saturday. Forms close Wednesday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation. 
Jan., 1945, 32,282. Rates (nationa! edl- 
tion)— 
rimes 1 Page 
1 $400.00 
13 350.00 
26 300.00 
Sectional editions 


on request. Standard color, $60. 


@ © 


Oil Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, H 
Texas. Published by Gulf Pub. C¢ 
1916. Subscription, $2. Trim siz 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close 15 days _ pr ling 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circu ‘ation, 
12,182; (gross), 13,085. Produci: ane 
pipe lines, 9,552; manufacturers and SUP” 
ply, 1,674; 272. Rates— 

1945 


Marketer, 


we Page 
$275.00 
225.00 
200.00 

also published 


ston 
Est. 


§%x 


others, ete 
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nne St 
refin 
nr * 
ne divi 
biished Mt ADVERTISING IN THE OIL WEEKLY 
” ee UP - TO - THE - MINUTE er aT. a 
Forms MARKET DATA SERVICE & To pay dividends, your oil in- feature, every news item—is written 
~ ot sat ta: onieatiin ete dustry advertising must do for, and judged to be of interest and 
- iO assis you in vaiuating you : a 7 Be , . a a . “eee a ad one 
t ‘ars | markets, our representatives will sup- what your salesmen do: Concentrate value to, men directly and exclusive- 
1,637 | ply up-to-the-minute detailed data as on the men who buy and specify. in ly engaged in this specialized busi- 
- . oe —_ and — . the the particular division of the in- ness. 
0.00 drilling - producing - pipeline industry dustry in which your products or 
| market. Available for your inspection i a od “¢ lli h d ill The OIL WEEKLY delivers for 
" see te : le ord of services are used, Selling the drill- oa ‘ 
oe See See eee ; ee : your advertising the largest avail- 
| the buying and specifying personnel in ing-producing-pipeline industry is a : a o“ 
oe | this specialized market. Call or write “horse of a different color” from able coverage of men directly en- 
t+ | im he'll gl ‘ily furnish i ioe a selling the refining-natural gasoline gaged in the world-wide oil produc- 
roleum o- ne giadly turnish information as ° : : : ° os : . : i. 
ription | to what oil men say they want in your industry. By the same token, your ing industry. Bac ked by _ editor 
» | advertising copy addressed to oil men advertising to the specialized drill- ial content of recognized authority 
15-2 =p be = to assist Sv ing-producing-pipeline market has and geared to the needs of men in 
oll industry advertising, catalog ae . “the ° Be . . 
, Pag — saiileaal Ma > weg cee oe tes exclusive and inherent advantages this specialized business—resulting 
7 50 I 0 ° ° ° . . 7 2 . 
17.5 nal Cite i when it appears in a publication of in a concentrated reader-interest— 
+k EO \E ( KR (17 CHICAGO (4) . . ° ae i = . — 
we I = Nm | HG a, ae recognized authority specialized to vour advertising in The OIL W EEK. 
tob Cai So igan Ave . . 7 
—_ 570 Park Ave. Wabash 9330 that particular market. LY has a provable coverage of men 
. VELAND (15 TULSA ~~ ees . - eae 7 
R 3. 1. Carter The OIL WEEKLY is the one With buying and specifying author 
) wii ve ” . g . . ster 3 . . 1ec CC ; Te 
P... %, Telephone 3-1844 paper edited and published exclus- ity in companies accounting for over 
a ~~~ fe Week, ively for the drilling-producing- 89% of all drilling-producing-pipe- 
W. Wilsen Bide. 4*-—* pipeline industry. Every line of ed- line operations and expenditures. 
, 0303 Hadley 3141 itorial content—every engineering ABC and ABP. 














THE COMPOSITE CATALOG —the accepted method of cataloging 
for the drilling-producing-pipe line industry 































slvd 
Put x THE COMPOSITE CATALOG carries for more than 98% of the purchases 
-_ ; ~ approximately 3,200 pages which make made in this specialized industry, this 
eek- ; up the complete and condensed catalogs cooperative catalog is solving the cata- 
day t of over 400 leading manufacturers selling log ble f sien anal midi 
see ; ae to the drilling-producing-pipeline indus- oging problems Of 8 cven § 
edl- : > try. Reaching men with buying and speci- ber of manufacturers than ever before. 
age { fying authority in companies accounting The 1946-47 (15th) edition closes June 1. 
).00 ; 
1.90 ‘ C , 
co | A GULF PUBLICATIONS 
rates vy 
s te 
~ THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
j og 3301 Buffalo Drive — Houston 1, Texas 
ston so SELL A —Jpecita me OIL INDUSTRY... New York Cleveland Chicago Tulsa Los Angeles 
Est g > 
§ USE A Specialized OL PUBLICATION ! 
ng THE OIL WEEKLY and THE COMPOSITE CATALOG PETROLEUM REFINER and THE REFINERY CATALOG 
"a for the drilling-producing-pipeline industry for the refining-natural gasoline industry 
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d 0 65.00 ‘ 
Sts andard red, $30; bleed, $12.50. Combi- 
nation rates ‘with Petroleum Refiner. 

For additional data see pages 447 
449. 


and 








Petroleo Interamericano. 
(See EXPORTS AND IMPORTS.) 


Petroleum Engineer, 700 Irwin-Keasler 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A. report 
on request. Circulation, 10,943; (gross), 
11,555. Producing, 5,096; pipe lines, 1,259; 
refining, 3,011; natural gasoline mfg., 
618; mfrs. and supply, 933; others, 589. 


% Page 
$225.00 $112.50 
7 195.00 105.00 56.25 
13 180.00 97.50 52.50 
BSth insertion in Annual Reference num- 

er. 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 445. 





Rates— 
Times 
1 


% Page 
$ 56.25 


1 Page 





CCA 


—_ 
Equipment, 114 Liberty St. 
Published by Petroleum 
Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1938. 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published quarterly, Jan. Forms close 
25th preceding. Agency discounts, 15.2. 
N.LA.A. report on request. Circulation, 
July, 1945, 11,560; (gross), 11,860, Pro- 
ducing, drilling and pipe lines, 6,468; 
refining, 4,090; mfrs., agencies, etc., 
1,008. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
$190.00 $110.00 
4 160.00 95.00 
Standard color, 20% 


Petroleum 
New York 6 
Equipment 
Trim size, 


% Page 
$ 70.00 


55.00 


__— 
Petroleum Marketer, 624 S 
Ave.. Chicago 5. Published by 
Co. Est x6% Trim size, 5%x8%\% Type 
page, 4%x64% Published ist Forms 
20th. N.LA.A, statement on re- 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, July, 1945, 12,500; (gross), 13,367. 
Oll company executives, 2,809: jobbers, 
8,350; others, 1,551 Rates—1l1 page, $250 


12 pages, $175; 24 pages, $150. 


Standard color, red, $2 
Buffalo Drive 


Gulf Pub 


Michigan 
Shaw Pub. 


close 


quest 


Refiner, 3501 
Tex Published by 


Petroleum 
Houston 


Co Est. 1922. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 6,061; 
(gross), 6,925. Refining and natural gas- 
oline, 4,909; mfrs. and supply, 654; oth- 
ers, 568. Rates—l1 page, $210; 6 pease. 
160; 12 pages, $140; 24 pages, $110. 
tandard red, $30; bleed, $12.50. 

For additional data see pages 447 
449. 


and 





Petroleum Register, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. Published by Rex W. Wadman. 
Est. 1917. Single copy, $10. Type page, 
7x10. Published Aug. 1. Forms close 
May 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 2,500. manee—t Page, $250; % page, 
$150; \% page, $75 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 10%. 








Petroleum Technology, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18. Published by American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. Est. 1938. Subscription $6. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
alternate months from Jan. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 3,035. Rates—$90 per page. 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $10. 





Petroleum Transporter. 
(See AUTOMOTIVE.) 





wy 


Petroleum World, 412 W. 6th St., Los An 
geles 14, Published by Palmer Pup- 
lications. Est. 1910. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation April, 1945, 4,208; (gross), 4,550. 
Producers and pipe line, 2,796; market- 
ing, 108; refining and suppliers, 774; 
others, 564. Rates—7th or 13th inser- 
tion in Annual Review Number. 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $150.00 

7 175.00 100.00 

13 150.00 80.00 


Standard color (red), $35; bleed, 10%. 


% Page 





News, 1217 Hudson Blvd.. 
Published by Oildom Pub 
$3. Trim size 


Pipe Line 

Bayonne, N. J. 

Co, Est. 1928. Subscription, 

9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published ist 

Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15- 

2. Circulation, 3,057. Rates— 

Times 1 Page \% Page 
$225.00 $125. 00 

6 150.00 87.5 
12 125 00 75.00 


Color, red, $25; 20%. 


Producers’ Monthly, 69 Main St., Brad- 
ford, Pa. Published by Bradford Dist 
Pa. Oil Producers Ass'n. Est. 1936. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8x11. Type 
page, 7% x10. Published 18th. Forms 


% Page 
$ 65.00 
50.00 


bleed, 





close ist. Agency Goseunte, 15 15-2. 


Cir. 

culation (Sworn), 2,628, 
Times % Page % Page 
1 " $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
6 0. 35.25 20.00 
12 " 30.00 17.83 


Standard color, $10. 





— 


Refinery Catalog (Composite Catalog of 
Oil Refinery Equipment), 3301 Buffalo 
Drive, Houston, Tex. Published by Gulf 
Pub, Co. Est. 1930. Controlled. Distribu- 
tion in Oil Refining and Natural Gasoline 
Industry. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually; 15th edition, 
1946-47. Forms close, Sept. 15. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,000. Rates 
—1l page, $175; 2 pages, $150; 4 pages, 
$130; 8 pages, $120; 16 pages, $100. 





Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 


(See CHPMICAL PrROcESS INDUSTRIBEs.) 





Weekly Derrick, Center St., Oil City, Pa 
Published by Derrick Pub. Co. Est. 1871, 
Subscription. $3. Trim size, 11%x16\. 
Type page, 10x15%. Published Thursday. 
Forms close Monday. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 1,046. Rates—5c per 


line flat. 


World Petroleum, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. Published by Mona Palmer 
Est. 1930. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 
page, 9x12. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 7,764; (gross), 8,535. Exploration, 
drilling and production, operating man- 
agement officials and engineering heads, 
67; refining operating management 
and engineering heads, 2,588; others, 
2,070. Rates, consecutive insertions— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $235.00 $145.00 $135.00 
°7 205.00 126.00 110.00 
*13 175.00 105.00 90.00 
Color (red), $50; bleed, 10%. 
*Seventh insertion on a seven insertion 
contract and the 13th insertion on a 
yearly contract provides for space in the 
Annual Review issue, published July 16 
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CANADA 


The Financial Post, Survey of Oils, 48) 
University Ave., Toronto 2. Published 
by McLean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Trim 
size, 5%x8%. Type page, 4 13/16x7 13/16 
Published annually, Dec. Forms close 
Nov. 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 4,900; (gross), 5,016. Rates—! 
page, $75; 2 pages, each, $71.25; % page, 
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OIL. PETROLEUM 
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eee WITH 
ADVERTISING IN 





To assist you in evaluating your pos- 
sibilities in the petroleum refining, 
petro-chemical and natural gasoline in- 
dustry, representatives of The Gulf 
Publishing Company are prepared to 
supply you with latest data on the loca- 
tion, extent and nature of operations 
and activity in this world-wide market. 


Also available for your inspection 
upon request is a complete record of 
the buying and specifying personnel in 
this specialized market. Call or write 
our nearest representative listed below 

. he will gladly supply available 
data and will cooperate with you on 
any oil industry advertising, cataloging 
or promotional problem. 

NEW YORK (17) CHICAGO (4) 


Dick Swinsky— H. G. Fitzpatrick 
Bob Caird 332 So. Michigan Ave 


50 Park Ave. Wabash 9330 
E! Dorado 5-4012 
CLEVELAND (15) i ge 
Bt. arter 
les L. Haskins 
0 Euclid Ave. 1301 Hunt Bidg 
Main 2550 Telephone 3-1844 
LOS ANGELES HOUSTON (1) 
Jay Curts Charlie Wyatt— 
W wW. Wilson Bldg Bill Atcheson 
Huntington Park, Calif. $301 Buffalo Drive 
Jefferson 0303 HADLEY $141 








MARKET DATA AVAILABLE 
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TO SELL A Specialized OIL INDUSTRY... 
USE A Specialized OIL PUBLICATION ! 


say Ee ER 
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SELL THE 
READERS OF 
PETROLEUM 
REFINER... 

AND You 

SELL THE 

REFINING 
INDUSTRY 





PETROLEUM REFINER 


. To pay dividends, your oil in- 
dustry advertising must do 
what your salesmen do: Concen- 
trate on the men who buy and spec- 
ify in the particular division of the 
industry in which your products or 
services are used. Selling the re- 
fining-natural gasoline industry is a 
“horse of a different color” from 
selling the drilling-producing-pipe- 
line industry. By the same token, 
your advertising to the specialized 
refining-natural gasoline market has 
exclusive and inherent advantages 
when it appears in a publication of 
recognized authority specialized to 
that particular market. 
PETROLEUM REFINER is the 
one paper edited and published ex- 
clusively for the sideaneind 
gasoline industry, including petro- 
chemical engineering and petroleum 


synthetics. Every line of editorial 
content—every engineering feature, 
every news item—is written for, and 
judged to be of interest and value 
to, men directly and exclusively en- 
gaged in this specialized business. 

PETROLEUM REFINER delivers 
for your advertising the largest 
available coverage of men directly 
and exclusively engaged in the 
world-wide petroleum refining in- 
dustry. With an editorial content of 
recognized authority and geared to 
the needs of men in this specialized 
business — resulting in a concen- 
trated reader-interest — PETRO- 
LEUM REFINER consistently de- 
livers the largest paid subscriber 
coverage among men engaged in 
the refining industry, domestic and 


export. ABC and ABP. 


THE REFINERY CATALOG—basic source book for catalog data 
in the refining, petro-chemical and natural gasoline industry 


THE REFINERY CATALOG published 
annually, is a cooperative-type catalog 
with a high acceptance in this industry. 
With a distribution of five thousand 
copies to men of known buying and 
specifying authority (names furnished 
for this purpose directly by the refining 
companies and engineering-contracting 


organizations), THE REFINERY CAT 
ALOG has solved the essential cataloging 
problem of many successful concerns 
selling this worldwide industry. The 1945 
edition is a volume of 1,168 pages con- 
taining the complete or condensed cata- 
logs of over 400 concerns. The 1946-47 
(15th) edition closes in August. 


GULF Specialzed PUBLICATIONS 


THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Cleveland 





THE Ol WEEKLY and THE COMPOSITE CATALOG 
for the drilling-producing-pipeline industry 


3301 Buffalo Drive— Houston 1, Texas 
Chicago Tulsa 


Los Angeles 








PETROLEUM REFINER and THE REFINERY CATALOG 
for the refining-natural gasoline industry 
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When you want to reach the five billion dol- self-set task may best be judged by the fog 
lar packaging market, remember these facts: that it now enjoys the monthly readership of 





. 1180 in the Food industries, including 


MODERN PACKAGING "Bakers, Beverage mfrs, Canners on 


Preservers, Confectionery mfrs., Meg 


IS THE ONLY ABC packers, together with those responsibly 
for the merchandising of Coffee, Teo 
PACKAGING PAPER Spice, A sage 9 Bea pre = 
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For seventeen years Modern Packaging has proteus Tl 
been delivering consistent advertising results . «1205 in the Drug and Cosmetic industy Bis 
for the industry's leading suppliers of bottles, including those responsible for Cosmetic 18 
cans, cartons, boxes, paper, machines . . . it Toilet and Chemical preparations, Soap; 
has served as the gateway through which Drugs and Medical Supplies. ou 
those with new ideas and facilities have come in} 
to market. ...73 in the Giftwares fields including of 
ede <4 Jewelry, Novelties, Games, Sporting B bo 
Today, packaging is a specialized field . . . Goods, Silverware, Dolls and Toys 7 
one whose present hugeness will doubtlessly he 
be even larger after reconversion. ... 39 policy-making executives in the lo — ¥° 
bacco industries, comprising Cigarette: — ™° 
Reconversion is as important to packagers as Tobacco and Cigars. or 
their next meal. They want to know if their hee 
war-time packages will eat at the peace- . 180 in the Textile field. 0. 
Q eway table—whether population shifts will affect 711 tio 
consumer hunger for their products—what es Preccegpet an pend ag a wa 
new consumer buying habits will do to sales. —_ head = 7. ate ao gad - 
th Packagers are a group of industries with ah 4 ey aints, Oils, Tools, Ver mr 
to e common hungers and appetites. For suste- ae Se - 
nance, packaging executives digest Modern ... 102 readers among Retailers and Dis yon 
elle Packaging magazine every month. Here they tributors including Syndicate and De = 
find the particular news to fit their specific partment stores, Voluntary Chains, Mei cia! 
| ion 0 ar problems. For this reason, suppliers find it an Order Houses, Distributing Jobbers. det 
extraordinarily productive advertising aliy 
medium. ... 571 in the Paper products industries # put 
p k e including producers of Stationery, Tissue, B __ 
laying Cards, Sanitary Specialties and PR 
acKaging CIRCULATION wenn sa 
A B C—6-30-45 ... 740 Miscellaneous, but directly inter 
Market! Established 1927. Single copy .50; per year ested followers of packaging progres ( 
$5.00 
. Total net paid excluding bulk (6 mos. isles W774 Manufacturers of pomagne - 
chinery and supplies, printers, lithog e. 
aver.) + + ee ef} co h d disol Pn ie Met: 
Total net paid including bulk . . . 8,572 ye we ng: _ ede d — pers “h 
a SS ee ‘las 
Advertising Agencies eee 109 ...377 Exporters, importers, distribution .&" 
Samples to prospective advertisers . 329 jobbers, manufacturers, representative or 
All other unpaid distribution. . . 18 Milk 
Total distribution (6 months average) 9,181 . . . 484 Libraries, schools, colleges and gor Hoo 
ernment departments. Liqu 
(T, 
DISTRIBUTION ‘ups 
ADVERTISING RATES oot 
Modern Packaging, through its high sub- ” bet 
scription rate ($5.00 per year), reaches the Rates effective February 1, 1945 (Card No.) B Milk 
key men in the industries it serves. The phrase Agency commission 15% on space rates on! eye 
“key men” is used because Modern Packag- cash discount 2% 10 days; net 30 doys "Hp 
ing has sought, through all the years of its agency commission allowed on color, ine*# ton 
existence, to so pattern its editorial pages as ing or bleed charges: “Tt 
to attract, interest, inform and advise those Speci 
men in all industries who determine pack- General inc! 
i Advertisin 1 ti. 6 ti. 12t car 
aging trends and who control the purchase 3 Pa: 
of every product that goes into the creation lpage. . . $230.00 $215.00 $200.0 (Te 
of packages and displays. How successfully %page . . 130.00 120.00 Vola) 
Modern Packaging has succeeded in this “page .. 75.00 70.00 n ae 
Stee] 
uid 
T 
Naile; 
iywo 
ACK NA 
AGING MAGAZINA': 
(Mil 
Slack 
PUBLISHED BY BRESKIN PUBLISHING COMPAN'! Tight 
Text 
122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ‘Bac: 
Member of Chicago * Washington «* - Cleveland = Los Angel cor, 
tains 
Audit Bureau oad 
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Packaging 


As all industry faces the compli- 
eated problems attendant upon a return 
to competitive merchandising, packag- 
ing comes in for its share of troubles. 
The supply of materials for packaging 
is still very uncertain; for some time 
package users will be obliged to work 
out makeshift solutions whereby—us- 
ing available materials—requirements 
of protection and merchandising are 
both properly cared for. 


In the foregoing paragraph, the 
word “competitive” is probably the 
most significant. During the past three 
or four years, the only competition has 
been among buyers bent on obtaining 
goods and materials. Other considera- 
tions were largely pushed aside. This 
was especially true in the case of gov- 
ernment purchases, the main objective 
being to get supplies to the points 
where they were needed regardless of 
cost. But it was also true in commer- 
cial fields, because manufacturers were 
determined to keep their brand names 
alive and their merchandise before the 
public at any expense within reason- 





PRODUCTION OF CONTAINERS AND 
CLOSURBS, 1944 
(Index: 1940 = 100) 

in- 


Quantity dex 
Consumer containers and 


closures: 


Metal cans (Thous. tons of 

tt ~citpaccabncaneawnakaes 2 044 94 
Metal crowns (Thous. gross) .226,250 157 
‘ommercial closures, metal 

en MND sicssddeeswius 8,625 153 
Hass containers (Thous 

i. ctteadeehedeodeandeens 104,000 200 
Home canning seals (Thou 

SED. on06e060eR0 00006000601 23,500 235 
Milk bottles (Tons)............ 70,900 eee 
Hood and lid cover’ stock 

Dt sctsuubnatbaehsane’ ae meee 

Liquid tight cylinder cans 

DE «ticetvnetedssnetinkea a 32,500 

‘ups and round nested food 

containers (Tons) .......... 92,400 

lee cream, frozen food and 

butter cartons (Tons)....... 117,400 

Milk bottle plug caps (Tons). 27,900... 
Folding boxes (Thous. tons).. 1,773 127 
Set-up boxes (Thous. tons)... 498 81 
Fibre cans and tubes (Thous. 

PD § 6eb0660.660000066604600 360 
rocery and variety bags 

, SE ccscvktncadnns 317 52 
Specialty flexible containers, 

incl. hand-made bags and 

carton liners (Thous. tons). 126 
Factory pre-packing bags 

DG Sstusddeawasatseabanas 25 
Collapsible tubes (Thous 

Pte. > Cite neheehneer ab aew ke’. 5,565 . 148 

Shipping containers: 

Steel drums and pails (Thous 
SE PO aera ee 970 §=132 
‘ilid milk shpg. containers 

Yt fo ees 24,739 170 
mas | nders (Thous. tons of 

DED cicvackindnesnuiane tiie 243 
Baske and hampers (Mil. sq 

Jit ROGT) ccvcscsecesscesess 1,000 65 
Nailed wooden boxes (Mil 
Mn GED éxenncnzanéaetus 12,500 291 
“lywood boxes and drums 

rn: OU Meh waa ws 700 ©2133 
Wirebound boxes (Mil. bd. ft. 

CL ORR FEE PE PES 178 119 
(Mil. bd. ft. lumber)........ 262 119 
Slack operage (Thous. units) 32,460 93 
Nght operage (Thous. units) 6,450 92 
_— ags (Mil. yards)..... 1,816 122 
“etal strapping (Thous. tons 
INOUE ac ceveniecnnaneienee 305 = 305 
Wrugated and solid fibre con- 

tair (Thous. tons)..... 2° 4,12 132 
ore . eo eee 63,600 636 
aper ipping sacks (Thous 

SS pt eda ee 390 177 


Packaging Catalog. 


(See also Advertising and Merchandising; Paper, Paper Products) 





SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
1943—1944 
MONTHLY SHIPMENTS OF CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE 
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1944 


able bounds. In many cases when lack 
of materials prevented the manufac- 
ture of usual quantities of packaged 
merchandise, advertising themes were 
diverted from their accustomed pat- 
tern to keep product names in the 
minds of consumers even though the 
products couldn’t be put into their 
hands. 


One might jump to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the volume of packag- 
ing is considerably below normal. The 
contrary is true, as the accompanying 
table indicates. The figures were gath- 
ered by the Department of Commerce 
from the War Production Board, trade 
associations, trade journals, and indi- 
vidual companies. (Table published in 
the 1945 edition of Packaging Catalog, 
by permission of the Department of 
Commerce.) It will be noted that from 
1940 to 1944 every type of container on 
the list shows a consistent upward 
curve. With the year 1940 taken as the 
base of 100, the 1941 index average for 
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1944 
—Bureau of the Census 


the entire list of containers is 120.8; 
1942, 138; 1943, 162 and 1944 (esti- 
mate), 166.6. These are total produc- 
tion figures, including containers for 
the military, civilian, and export. 

The times have called for an extraor- 
dinary amount of standardization in 
packaging, and this has resulted in 
great materials savings, particularly in 
glass and metal. Salvage programs for 
tin and paper have likewise effected 
conservation in the use of materials, 
and re-use campaigns for metal drums, 
corrugated and fibre shipping contain- 
ers and other bulk packages have 
helped make a scant supply go much 
further. Packaging people are certainly 
entitled to credit for their work in 
conservation and preservation while 
most of the world has been wasting its 
precious substance. 

But, like the rest of the world, pack- 
aging people are weary of war’s re- 
strictions. Gladly they are beginning to 
make and execute plans for the new 
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Market 


PACKAGING PARADE is edited to fit the business needs of 
men concerned with the packaging operations that enter 
into production, design, merchandising, protection and 
shipping of America’s products—the men who are the 
final buying authority in the purchase of all types of: 


plastic packaging 
shipping containers 


packaging machinery 
and equipment 

glass containers adhesives 

tin cans tapes 

setup and folding boxes stitching equipment 

transparent packaging steel strapping 

flexible packaging stenciling devices, 


and all of the many other services and materials that go 
into proper packaging. These men are constantly turning 
to PACKAGING PARADE to keep apace with new trends, new 
packages, better ways to do old jobs or a more effective 
way to sell their products. 


It has been authoritatively estimated that the dollar value 
of the packaging market is as high as five billion dollars 
annually. This tremendous market becomes increasingly 
important in this postwar era as war needs have advanced 
packaging techniques by leaps and bounds. Rigid army- 
navy packaging specifications have made every manu- 
facturer package conscious, regardless of whether he 
packages tractors or toothpicks. 


Editorial 


The editorial inspiration of Packacinc PARADE comes 
from the need to keep packaging executives posted on 
trends and developments that may affect their business. 
The tempo of Packxactnc Parape is that of a newspaper 
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. .. no dull, long-winded generalizations but stories clear 
crisp and pointed, feature articles graphically illustrated, 
news paragraphs terse, informative and readable . . . all 
the news ot products, people, machines and materials that 
make up the packaging side of the industrial world. 


Feature stories are developed around new techniques, 
new methods or new packages in the industry. Technical 
subjects of timely nature are presented in easy-to-read 
non-technical style. 


PACKAGING PaRape’s entire editorial format centers 
around an honest, wide-awake reporting to the industry 
of all the current, worthwhile packaging news. 


Parad-E-Gram 


This unique handling of industry news was originated by 
PACKAGING PARADE, has won unanimous acceptance by 
readers. In this section, which introduces the editorial 
content of the magazine every month, are briefed the 
highlights of the packaging news covering the period he. 
tween issues. Terse, readable, and interesting, the reader 
has but to thumb through this section and, from the capi- 
talized headings, he can quickly locate the items of sig- 
nificance to his business and production and check them 
off for reading himself and referring to other interested 
members of his organization. If a subject requires 
lengthy detailed explanation, it is mentioned in this 
Parap-E-GraM section and the page number of article* 
location in the magazine is given. The sole purpose of 
this Parap-E-GraM section is to make reading easy and 
informative for the busy executive. 











Circulation 


The circulation of Packacinc ParaveE blankets the big 
package users who represent a major share of the bus: 
ness volume of the industry. In all of the 32 major pack: 
age-using fields, key executives in big firms read 
PACKAGING PARADE each month. Percentagewise, the cir 
culation corresponds closely to those plants shown by the 
United States Census of Manufacturers to be doing 79% 
or more of the business in each of the packaging «!ass! 
fications covered by PACKACING PARADE. 














The three major considerations in selecting and mail 
taining PACKAGING Parape readership are: 1. Volume of 
purchases of packaging supplies and equipment by com: 
panies; 2. Selection of the individual or individ: 
charge of packaging operations and the purch 
packaging equipment and materials in a company; 
3. Frequent reader checks to ensure that the e:itorial 
content of the publication meets the needs of package 
buyers. 
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ING PARADE 


Wi Magazine Of The Packaging Field 








— Every day names are added or removed as personnel ADVERTISING RATES 
- ‘i changes take place or new fields open up. A careful circu- 
y thet lation procedure assures the advertisers of reaching all the 


worthwhile users of packaging equipment, materials or 
supplies every month. Audited circulation (CCA) guar- 
iques, § amtees the accuracy of circulation reports. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


Rates for insertions used during any 1 year. 
onetime sixtimes 12 times 


hnical One page a need 240.00 $220.00 
, d Three Quarters .. eae 190.00 172.50 
ree Five eighths ............. 170.00 160.00 


GS TE vawanccss ‘ 125.00 115.00 
ete, Ges Sent 22002 joe $8.0 
enters 
Justry § Advertisers are leaders in their respective fields who use PREFERRED POSITION 
the pages of PACKAGING PARADE to concentrate their story Seinen teen . kite _..25% additional 
on worthwhile .companies who need their product and 
who buy in volume. The effectiveness of PACKAGING 


) ‘“ ‘ ‘ |< COVER POSITIONS 
PARADE is shown by a steady increase in advertising 


; : . . Inside Front Cover (2 colors)......... $300.00 
ed by volume both from new advertisers and increased sched- Soiie tne Gocer @ eae... shed 275.00 
. *k Cover (2 Siaiknieeh ' 400.00 
e by ules from old advertisers. Outside Back Cover (2 colors) 
iLorial 
x" - The newspaper makeup carried into a 10x13 saddle- COLORS 
stitched magazine allows great flexibility in makeup. It Publisher’s Choice .............-+.-- .. $40.00 per page 
reader ie h d - i - F © ef ote Standard red, orange. yellow, green or blue 50.00 per page 
“I gives the advertisers much higher normal visibility than Bleed borders (available on full pages only) .15% additional 
> Capl- . ° ° — ‘ se i 1 : t. 
f a. is possible in the traditional trade paper plus fine repro- Inserts and tipons and four colors, rates on reques 
them duction often necessary to effectively illustrate packages 
rested § Of materials. By interspersing news and stories from MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
quires § cover to cover even the smallest ad enjoys high reader Units . Bleed Borders 
: tr fh ; | : bei f : li : . . c ° Accepted Width Depth The trimmed page size of 
1 this afhe by being framed by live editorial material. Ipage 9% im. 12 Im. PACKAGING PARADE is 
ticle’s % page - 12 in. 10%4x13% in. Bleed plates 
ticle The full 54 page . = in. and inserts should mene. 
e -Dae ; 1Y, \% page > & n. ure 10% x13% in. Essentia 
ose of e full-page size offers ample space to effectively tell the = . ; "uate. choments aieeld be bape 
y and § most detailed story or to dominate and stop readers with 4 page aq its 12_ in. % in. within trimmed size 
, “ 4 . or . S&%in. to allow for variations in 
the effectiveness of a billboard. “page 2% 5% in. trimming. 
Page is 4 columns, each column 2% inches wide. 
Used alone or in combination PACKAGING Published 15th of month. 
e big PARADE makes a tremendous impact on this Casing Gate tet 68 men. 


bus J ™ulti-billion dollar market. PACKAGING PARADE my pg oo oe 
pack- is a MUST to any advertiser who would effectively not called for within one year after last use. 














read cover the packaging market. 
1e cit: 
by the 
, T5%o . " : 
lassi- For Further Information Consult Your Nearest Representative 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
aie 360 N. Michigan Ave. 101 Park Ave. 
- of Dearborn 6803 Murray Hill 3-5294 


ls i 


+ PACKAGING PARADE & 


jt THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE PACKAGING FIELD 


ckage 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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packages of peaceful commerce, and 
they welcome each new relaxation in 
the use of materials that have been 
long denied. The new packages show 
that many of war’s lessons will be re- 
membered. Particularly is it true that 
from now on packages will afford more 
protection than ever before. 

The new designs will be attractive, 
for two reasons: (1) decorative pack- 
aging has been shelved for so long that 
when restrictions are removed the 
trend will naturally react to word 
beauty; and (2) if competition is as 
severe as predicted, the struggle for 
consumer favor will result in a pleth- 
ora of packages with irresistible ex- 
teriors. 

What materials? All the old stand- 
bys, even including tin, though it will 
be awhile before that appears in full 


supply. And in addition will be many 
new types of films, laminations and 
coated materials. In all probability, 


more packaging will be done because by 
now the advantages—protectively and 
decoratively—are too thoroughly en- 
trenched to be abandoned. But selection 
of materials will be more discriminat- 
ing; technical information and testing 
methods have made such notable ad- 
vances that never again will the choice 
of a packaging material be left to 
chance. 

The development of new types and 
models of packaging machinery has 
been practically at a standstill during 
the war years. New models may be ex- 
pected soon, with the emphasis on speed 
and fully automatic action. The new 
competitive conditions will demand high 
speed production to cut costs. 


MILLIONS NUMBER OF STEEL 





BARRELS ANDO ORUMS PRODUCED: HEAVY TYPES 
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s s tion, $3. Trim size, 85%x11%. Type page 
Associations 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 23rd 
Agency discounts, aoc N.LA.A. state- 
¢ I s. stitute. 60 E. 42nd St. ment on request. ates— 

Can Mfrs Institute, , aa i Pa , Eee ‘ Page 
New York. 1 00.60 Hs 38.00 
Cup and Container Institute, 420 34. HH 


Lexington Ave., New York. 

Folding Paper Box Assn. of Amer- 
ica, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Glass Container Assn. of America, 
19 W. 44th St., New York. 

National Fibre Can and Tube Assn., 
100 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Packaging Institute, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Packaging Machinery 
tute, 342 Madison Ave., 

Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn., 
Salle St., Chicago. 


Mfrs. Insti- 
New York. 
100 N. La 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


Good Packaging, 260 California St., San 


Francisco 11. Published by Pacific Trade 
Papers Est. 1940 Controlled Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 5th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.1.A.A. report on request 
Circulation (sworn), 4,225; (gross), 4,400, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $190.00 $130.00 $ 90.00 
6 160.00 100.00 75.00 
12 130.00 85.00 65.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $10 


Modern Packaging, > E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Breskin Pub. Co 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8% x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th 
Forms close 10th, N.LA.A. statement on 
request Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 8,572; (gross), 9,181. Mfrs. of food 
and other packaged products, 3,959; mfrs 
of paper products, paper boxes, 1,176 
machinery, 931; printers and lithog- 
raphers, 470 advertising agencies and 
package design services, 373; others 
1,703 Rates 
Times 1 Page \% Page 
$230.00 $ 75.00 
215.00 70.00 
12 200.00 110.00 65.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, $10 page 
page 450 


‘or additional data se¢ 
Packaging Catalog, 122 E 42nd St. 


Page 
130.00 
120.00 


New 


York 17. Published by Packaging Cataloe 
Corp Est 1920 Subscription, $4.50 
Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished April. Forms close Nov. 15. Agency 
discounts, none. Rates- 

1 page, $225: 2 pages, $435; 3 pages, $630 
4 pages, $810 

Standard color, $50: bleed, $10 
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Packaging Parade, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by Haywood Pub. 
Co. Est. 1933. Trim size, 10%x13% 
Type page, 9%x12. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, Aug., 1945, 8,126; 
(gross), 8,474. Food products, 3,356; toi- 
let preparations, drugs, chemicals, 1,313: 
hardware and specialties, 346; paints, 
paper, 659; others, 2,398. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 3 75.00 
65.00 
60.00 


green or 


6 
12 200.00 


Standard red, orange, 
blue, $50: bleed, 15% 


oa % 


For additional data see pages 452-453 





Packaging Service, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Packaging Serv- 
ice Pubs., Inc. Est. 1945. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. worms close 25th. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. ‘irculation, 8,000. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
$230.00 $130.00 $ 75.00 
6 210.00 110.00 65.00 
12 170.00 100.00 60.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, $10 
Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 


PACKAGE PROCESSING 


American Box Maker, 111 W. W ashington 
St., Chicago . Published by Pack- 


aging Public ations. Est. 1910. Subscrip- 
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7:80 
sis: bleed, 10%. 


12 $6.00 
Standard color (red), 


@® 


Fibre Containers, 228 N. La Salle &t. 
Chicago. Published by Board aeeou® 
Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription 

Trim size, 9x12. Type page, Ty 210%. 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. N.LA.A 
statement on request. Agency discounts, 





13-2. Circulation 1,431; (gross), 1,772 

popervoare mills, 448; mfrs., 480; others, 
542. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $1 108 00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 

$5.00 60.00 35.00 

12 70.00 30.00 


50.00 
Standard color (red), $20: bleed, 5% 





CCA 


—— 


The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18. Published by Ogden Pub. ©0 


Est. 1921. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
18th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, Mar., 1945, 6,063; (gross). 7,060. 
Food mfrs., 2,834; drugs, cosmetics ane 
chemicals, 2,361; liquor bottlers 761 
other, 136. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $185.00 $110.00 3 80.00 
is 165. 00 95.00 70.04 
70 .00 60.00 


stanearé oolane "S40: bleed rate, $15 


— 





Official Container Directory and Packsst 
Advertiser, 228 N. La Salle St. Chicago 
Est. 1914. Subscription, $3 per copy. TyPét 





é 
age, 7%x10%. Published May 1 an 
Rev. 1 " Forms close 15th prec: ling 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Agenc 
discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 6 
Rates— iS 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Ay 
1 $ 75.00 $ 55.00 $ 35 90 
2 70.00 50.00 0. 
Standard color (red), $20; bleed, 5% 
Shears, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 


1. Published by Haywood ‘Pub = 
Est. 1892. For paper box manufacturs 


Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8% x1) 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. = 
close 5th Agency discounts, 15 ( a 
culation, 1,782; (gross), 2,228. Box ants 
1,416; machinery, 139; others, 243 ~ oa 
Times 1 Page ; Pag % Pas 
1 $120.00 80-0 $0 $ 40 P+ 
6 108.00 716.00 40 oe 
12 100.00 70.00 38. 


Standard colors, $15; bleed, 15% 
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Paint and Varnish 


(See also Chemical Process Industries) 





Despite the depression in the build- 
ing industry, the paint trade was able 
to find outlets for its products. The 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that employment in May, 1945, 
was 3 per cent above the 1939 average, 
and payrolls 68 per cent above 1939. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
1166 manufacturers of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers in 1939, with prod- 
ucts valued at $434,961,000, a decline 
of 4.2 per cent from 1937. The value 
added by manufacture, $189,390,000, 
was the same as in the previous census 
year. 

In 1939, the industry had 30,889 
wage earners with a payroll of $49,- 
388,000. Engaged in manufacturing 
were 22,334; distribution, 8,095; con- 
struction, 166; other activities, 294. In 
addition, there were 1,439 salaried offi- 
cers and 5,826 salaried employes, the 
total of salaries and wages being $70,- 
395,000. 

The cost of materials and supplies 
was $245,571,000, divided as follows: 
Materials, containers and_ supplies, 
$241,439,000; fuel, $1,854,000; pur- 
chased electric energy, $2,137,000; con- 
tract work, $142,000. Horsepower of 
prime movers was 25,261. 

Production in 1939 was broken down 
into these major classifications: Paints, 
$192,066,000; varnishes, $64,672,000; 
varnish stains, $3,584,000; nitroceilu- 
lose (pyroxlin) products, $64,317,000; 
enamels, $75,958,000; fillers, $1,655,000; 


putty, $3,811,000; bleached shellac, $3,- 
165,000. 
Paint production was divided as 
follows: 
Pounds Value 
(Thousands) 
Water paints and calci- 
mines, dry or paste...... 151,215 $ 8,005 
eS 11,960 928 
Paints in paste form.. 254,409 25,132 
Ready-mixed and _ semi- 
Tee 107,859 158,003 


Manufacturers and their output are 
divided as follows by states: 


No. of Value 
Est. $ (000) 
Kentucky ......... . 24 9,218 
Louisiana 13 2,084 
Maryland 22 3,838 
Massachusetts’ 47 11,705 
Michigs ae: suvece 62 ~s 276 
Minnesota ......... 23 316 
~~ =a aera peees: 46 14 999 
Nebraska ..... 4 23 
New Jersey ............. 101 62,585 
 &. Vaart 168 49,464 
Nort! Carolina ........ —— 1.590 
Renae = 105 49,858 
Oregon ........ 10 1.186 
Pennsylvania $8 37,090 
South Carolina ......... 5 423 
Tennessee ........... 4 3,279 
"ies ahepetpepee 25 4,457 
ease peerieiies: 9 1,420 
Washington .......... 16 1,520 
West i 4 274 
Wisconsin .......... 21 12,089 
ME ‘is ui ktheidi Winch vemetas 28 3,971 





*Alabama, 3; Arizona, 2; Delaware. 1; 
Kansas, 1; Maine, 1; Mississippi, 2; Mon- 
“na, 1; Oklahoma. 4: Rhode Island, 9; 
South Dakota, 1; Utah, 1; Vermont. 1: 
Wyon ng, 1. 


The 1939 census also reported 89 


establishments devoted to manufacture 
of colors and pigments. They had prod- 
ucts valued at $83,886,000, about the 
same as in 1937. Value added by man- 
ufacture was $40,498,000; horsepower 
of prime movers, 28,504; number of 
wage earners in manufacturing, 5,839; 
payroll, $8,114,000. The cost of mate- 
rials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy and contract 
work was $43,388,000. 

Establishments representing 87 per 
cent of the output of these two groups 
of manufacturers spent $8,309,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939. Expendi- 
tures for new machinery and operating 
equipment accounted for the major 
share, $5,461,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 46 manufacturers of wallpaper 
with products worth $24,954,000, a loss 
of 6.8 per cent from 1937. This indus- 
try, however, profited with paint manu- 
facturers from the building boom of 
1940 and 1941. 


Distribution 

The 1939 Census of Business found 
934 wholesalers of paints and var- 
nishes, with sales of $80,142,000, 20.8 


per cent above 1935. In addition to 
these distributors of more or less con- 


ventional type, the census reported 364 
sales branches operated by manufac- 
turers primarily for disposal of their 
products. Sales were $190,997,000, a 
gain of 13.6 per cent over 1935, 

There were 8,480 paint, glass and 
wallpaper stores in 1939, with sales of 
$152,673,000, a gain of 20.2 per cent 
over 1935. 

These dealers had 15,642 employes 
to whom they paid $19,495,000 in 1939. 
Stocks on hand at the end of the year 
were valued at $35,012,000. 


Associations 


American Bleached Shellac 
Assn., 65 Pine St., New York. 

Lead Industries Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. 

National Paint Salesmen’s Assn., 
2300 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Assn., 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ 
Assn., 1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America, Brown Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Wallpaper Institute, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York. 


Mfrs. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


iottetemedll 

CCA 

—_-__— 
American Paint 
Washington Ave., St. 
by American Paint Journal Co. 


and Oil Dealer, 3713 
Louis, 8. Published 
Est. 1908. 


Wholesalers and retailers of paint and 
related products. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th preced- 
ing. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, Aug., 1945, 22,363; 
(gross), 23,015. Retailers, 19,276; retail- 
ers and wholesalers, 2,298; others, 813. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$315.00 $165.00 $ 90.00 
6 280.00 150.00 $5.00 
10 260.00 143.00 80.00 


Color rates on application. 


@ 


American Paint Journal, 3713 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, 8. Published by Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Co. Est. 1916. For 
paint and varnish and lacquer mfrs., 
their chemists and production men. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5%x8. Type 
page, 45x6%. Published Monday. Forms 





close Thursday. N.I.A.A. statement on 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circu- 
lation, 2,376; (gross), 2,679. Manufac- 
turers, 1,029; superintendents and chem- 
ists, 318; wholesalers, 133; raw material 
mfrs., 368; brokers and agents, 160; 
salesmen, 106; others, 290. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page . Page 
$ 72.00 $ 36.00 20.00 
13 60.00 33.00 18.00 
26 54.00 30.00 16.50 
52 45.00 27.00 15.00 


Standard color, $20. 





CCA 
American Painter and Decorator, 3713 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, 8. Published 
by American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. 
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Trim size, 5%x8. Type pages, 4%x6%. 
Published lst. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. N.LA.A. statement on 
request. Circulation, Aug., 1945, €4,026; 
(gross), 64,771. Painting, paperhanging 
and decorating contractors, 58,680; in- 
terior decorators, 1,872; other, 3,319. 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $310.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
6 275.00 145.00 80.00 
10 260.00 140.00 76.00 


Color rates on application. 





Industrial Finishing. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


& Painting, Bond Bildg., 
hab mgr mg 5, D. C. Published by Hobart 
Pub. Co. Est. 1944. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly, July through Dec.; semi- 
monthly, Jan. through June. Forms close 


Maintenance 





days preceding. Agency discounts, 
15- 2. Cire ulation, 3, 000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $165.00 $ 95.00 $ 52.50 
6 140.00 75.00 40.00 
12 130.00 70.00 37.50 
18 115.00 60.00 32.50 
Standard red, blue, green, orange and 
purple, $25. 
National Paint Bulletin, Bond Bldg., 


Washington 5, D. C. Published by Hobart 


Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type sige, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 5t Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 1,339. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.50 
6 67.50 37.50 20.00 
12 60.00 33.75 18.75 


Standard color, $15; bleed, $15. 





National Painters Magazine, 59 John 8t., 
New York 7. Published by Schnell Pub. 
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PAINT AND VARNISH 





— 
Co., Ine. Est. 1874 Trim size, 8x11. Times 1 Page % Page - Times 1 Page 
Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 1 $300.00 $160. 50 1 $ 65.00 
close list Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 5 °75.00 140.00 ' 6 330.00 
culation, Mar., 1945, 57,000; (gross), ] 60.00 130.00 7a 12 600.00 
59,173. Painting and decorating con- Coior rates on request Color rates on request. 
tractors, 50,762; wholesalers, -- —_——— 
alesmen 1,985; lumber dealers : us - Western Paint Review, 2025 W. 41 
( re. 78% tates Paint Logic, 103 E. 125th St., New York . stage; egy > 
— > So ae 35. Published by Paint Dealers Associa- 0s Angeles 37, Cal. Published by 
‘mes 1 Page % Page tion, Inc. Est. 1928. Controlled. Trim ley Pub. Co. Est. 1920. Subscripti 
1 $440.00 $220 50 sise 7x10. ‘ = 4 1 - Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
ize, 7x10. ype page, 6x8%. Pub Lg , , . : 
6 415.00 210.00 lished monthly, except May July and Published Ist. Forme close 15th. Aj 
12 390.00 200.00 Nov Forms close 3 weeks preceding discounts, Pas Cire alate. by 500. Ri: 
Standard color, $80 Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, —_ S126 50 ? 76-40 
3 wr :, ~—y 7 1 page, Jan. issue, $100; 5 100.00 60.00 
; ill others, $6 12 90.00 50.00 
Paint Industry Magazine, The, 1524 - -————— - Standard color. $25 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2. Published peice ; 
by G. B. Heckel, Jt est 1885. Sul KABC) . a a 
scriptior $2.50 Trim size, 10%x13% CANADA 
Th alll ge : tet he a" - tp oA = Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 S. a 
16-2. Circulation 900 en: yo sco S, Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published by . 
snd irculation, 900. ates Trade Review Co, Est. 1883. For the CCAB 
rimes l Page e Page 4% Page paint, varnish and lacquer manufac- 
1 $ 78.00 $ 42.00 $ 23.00 turing industry. Subscription, $2. Trim Canadian Paint & Varnish Magazine, 
6 65.00 35.00 19.00 size, 8S%x11 i- page, 7x10. Published 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 
12 60.00 33.00 18.00 every other. irhoredas Forms close 10 Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co 
Color and bleed rates on application. days preceding. N.LA.A. statement on Ltd. Est. 1927. Subscription, $2. Trim 
request. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cirecu- size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. *ub- 
am . “ lation, 1,666; (gross), 1,988. Paint and lished 15th Forms close 8th Agency 
Paint and Varnish Production Manager, M4 ti = by na =e A materi: _ —. ya 3-8. Circulation, Mar. se 
’ , » TP — . . _ zal che ists and s its., 322: sale en, a>. Kates 
ae Bids A. ashington . D.C. Rat. 0: other, 349. Rates— Times 1 Page % Page % 
Forms close 15th. Trim size, 9x12. Type Times 1 Page % Page % Page 6 $ 78.00 ’ os ae 
page, 7x10. Agency discounts, 10-5. Cir- $ 85.00 $ 51.00 $ 30.50 9 + 
ulation, 1,000. Rates 13 80.00 48.00 12 99.0 40.00 
culation, sates ry 70.00 42.00 Standard color, $30 page; bleed, 1 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page ee er . — - 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 3 5 Standard red, blue and green, $35. The Painting and Decorating Contractor, 
70.00 42.00 00 - ’ _ —— 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Car 
12 65.00 39.00 -00 Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co 
— _ eae turers. Ltd Est. 1939 Subscription, $1. Trin 
(See UFACTURING INDUSTRIES size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Put 
Painter and Decorater, 217 N. 6th St., FANUFACTURING INDUGERERS. ) lished 6 times a year. Forms close 6th 
Lafayette, Ind Published by Brother es ee ee Ye oves of publication Agency discounts 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- Weekly Naval Stores Review, 2 West Bay N. I. A. A. report on request. Cir 
hangers of America. Est 1887. Sub- st Savannah, Ga. Published by Re-_ tion, 5,100. ~~ s— 
scription, $1. Trim size, 7x10 Type view Co Est 1890. Subscription, $5. Times 1 Ps 
page, 56% x8 Published list Forms close Trim size 7%x10%. Type page. 7x9 ] 
15th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- Published ‘Saturd: iy. Forms close Thurs- 6 f 
ion, 114,500 Rates day Agency discounts, 10-2 Rates— Standard re d, $30; bleed, 10% 
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Our Service Has Not Ended 





The market information service of INDUSTRIAL 






MARKETING does not end with the delivery of 






this Market Data Book Number. 








A vast amount of additional and more detailed 






information is available in our files, and requests 


for later or more complete information about any 







field of trade or industry, or any business publi- 


cation, are cordially welcomed. 







We may not be able to give you the specific 







information you require, but frequently we are 






able to direct you to one or more sources where 


the desired information may be obtained. 






Write to the editor for additional information. 
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Published at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago ... New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St. 
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PAPER. PAPER PRODUCTS 





PAPER AND PULP MILL 


KEEPS BUYING INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR _— ss. 
_’*“ PRODUCTS CONSTANTLY BEFORE PRODUCTION “.* © 


ts kind—goes t 


EXECUTIVES and BUYERS oe sone S 


the U. S. and Canada 


HE Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
book is specifically designed 


and Engineering Hand 
production. It 


men responsible f 
jraphs, figures, engineering an 
sal data, tables, a very comprehensive buyer’s inde 
stion ond 


macify machinery 
pe y 


for 


contains 


yether with product 


catalogue matter con 
piled and furnished by suppliers t 


the 
; oe “ag buying facts and referenc 
ae 


Industry. It keer 
n matter in concise, ready-to-refer 
farr tar } =} stimnisicy 


tes its use by mill men for a full 


"lifetime in the Industry CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION | 


or 


20r 


ve 
1 yea 


Distributed t ne or more key executives in every operating 

: mill man’s magazine, eighty-three per cent t , 
tion of The Paper Industry and Paper World goes 
. fficia manacder inten 


n the United States and 
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Canada, and 
superi! 


™, 
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- - nen wk buy y snecify for ¢ 
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r their respective mills, givin 
I 1 nis ‘ you inside representation four j 
nthly serving the Ind 4 


our products or services—a foot 
~ spent n the door, so t 
tll of its sub 


1 cannot be achieved by per 
sorrespondence 


THE MARKET espe the war's end, paper continue to be on th 
critical” list because of con d military requirements ir 

the scupied territories in addition to peace-time channels. 

yrams of expansion and modernizati ] mnounced by some of the mill 

sate that the entir y ig conditioned to meet unprecedented deman 

for pulp and paper 

A + Yr e ther 


her ill be great activity in the Pulp and Paper Industry for ma: 
Advertising to th ctin market holds great possibilities for t 
f machinery chemicals and supplies Consult us on t 
ise of any pr 2r manufacturing field. 
For a thorougl 


I the Magazine and Catalogue in 
: the Catalogue you can reproduce your special bulletin to the Inc 
or use any number of pages. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. [iigetememm 


dedicated to pul 
59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Paper, Paper Products 


See also Advertising: Chemical Process Industries; Packaging: Printing, Publishing) 


Production of paper and paperboard 
in 1944 was 17,182,804 tons, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. This was 
again of 0.9 per cent over 1943. Pro- 
duction was divided as follows: 

Tons 


(000) 
720.8 


% Gain 
» 

Newsprint —11.2 

Groundwood 

specialty 

Book 

Fine papers 

Wrapping paper 

Special industrial 

Sanitary 

Tissue 

Absorbent 

Building 

Boards 

Container 

Tube stock st eeeeeee | 

ee eT re 3 

Set-up 

Cardboard 

Building boards 

All other 


printing 


' 
oo 
cw 
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PRODUCTION BY STATES IN 


_ 

J} 
_ 
w 


Tons (000) 
New York . 1,538 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Maine 
Louisiana ... 
New Jersey 
Virginia 
Illinois waa 
Washington 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota ... 
South Carolina 
Mississippi 
California 
Indiana 
Oregon 
PME. scccreseceos 
North Carolina , 
New Hampshire ...... 
Tennessee 
Delaware 
West Virginia ........ 
Other Southern states’... 1,32 
Other Northeastern states? 
Other Central states*.... 


to I DMmOwA10 


| 
| 


or 


| i 
| | | | | ' 
ts to 
BP ONWMAOWWOWUIHM-I1HRoONMwrHOO: 
i 20 BN Sm St oS 


—s> _ 
uIin na 


188 
iMaryland, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Florida, Arkansas and Texas 


*Rhode Island and Connecticut 
lowa, Missouri, Kansas and Colorado 


These figures indicate that the South 
increased its production from 26.5 per 
cent of the total in 1943 to 27.8 per cent 


in 1944, 


Wood pulp production in 1944 was 
divided as follows by leading states: 


Tons 
(000) 
... 1,256 
. 1,048 
929 

R58 

655 


Was 
Mair nie 
Louisiana 
Wisconsin 
Florida a 
New York ... 
Miss sippi 
[eors , 
Minr 
Penr 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
ON ea eeaer epee exo 
Other Southern states'............. 2, 
Wher Pacific states®.......scccscscces 
Northeastern and Central 


ington .. 


vivania 


'@ 10,108 


North and South 


‘Maryland, Virginia, 
it Alabama, Arkansas, 


a, Tennessee, 


"Oregon, California. 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, Illi- 
Nois 

















Pulp and Paper Mills (1944) 
Paper Pulp 
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Wood pulp production by processes in 
1944: 


Tons 
(000) 
Mechanical 
Sulphite: 
OS Pee rere eT eet 
Pree ea ‘ 
Sulphate: 
Bleached . 
Unbleached 
Semi-bleached 
Soda (bleached and unbleached) 
Semi-chemical, off - quality, screen- 
ings and miscellaneous............ 
Defibrated, exploded, asplund fiber 
and similar grades... 663 


10,108 
fhe 1939 Census of Manufactures 


gave the following picture of the paper 
industry : 


9° 
ee 


3 
63 


. 665 
3,740 
144 
413 


540 


Value of 
No. of Products 
Est. 
Pulp mills 194 
Paper and paperboard mills. 638 
Converted paper products. ..2,433 
Paperboard oontainers and 
boxes not elsewhere classi- ons. 930 


86,776 
84,387 


fied 
Paper bags, 
made in paper 
Coated and glazed paper... 
Converted paper products 
not elsewhere classified... 161,306 
Envelopes 50,118 
There were 99 manufacturers of pa- 
per mill, pulp mill and paper products 
machinery in 1939, with an output 


valued at $32,420,000. 

The converted paper products indus- 
tries had a total output valued at $1,- 
030,287,000 in 1939. Some leading 
products: Kraft bags, $75,886,000; 
corrugated shipping containers, $187,- 
282,000; cartons and folding boxes, 
$126,873,000; set-up paper boxes, $73,- 
941,000; fiber cans, $14,806,000; coated 
book paper, $37,978,000; waxed paper, 


384 
169 
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$57,403,000; gummed paper tape, $8,- 
280,000; round paper cups, $12,933,000; 
facial tissues and handkerchiefs, $12,- 
118,000; paper napkins, $10,420,000; 
paper towels, $15,352,000; toilet paper 
(converted), $39,017,000; wallpaper, 
$24,954,000. ° 

Paper and paperboard mills spent 
$37,502,000 for plant and equipment in 
1939. The major portion, $26,113,000, 
was for new machinery and operating 
equipment, and $9,759,000 for new con- 
struction or major alterations. Pulp 
mills spent an additional $9,310,000, of 
which $6,105,000 was for new machin- 
ery and operating equipment. 

Paper and board mills employed 110,- 
575 wage earners in 1939. The cost of 
materials, fuel, electric energy and 
contract work was $532,261,000, and 
the value added by manufacture, $400,- 
755,000. 


The paper industry employs large 
boiler capacity to produce steam for 
processing as well as for machinery 
operation. The making of pulp and 
paper demands both heavy machinery, 
and a great deal of water. Auxiliary 
equipment necessary includes a variety 
of power transmission equipment, 
pumps and piping, materials handling, 
ventilating, machine shop and mainte- 
nance equipment. 


The combined aggregate housepower 
of prime movers in paper and paper- 
board mills and in pulp mills of the 
United States in 1939, according to the 
figures, totaled 2,745,059. This prime 
mover capacity was made up of 1511 
steam engines with a total horsepower 
of 396,515; 1411 steam turbines with a 
total horsepower of 1,593,097; 17 Die- 
sel and semi-Diesel engines with a total 
horsepower of 3,209; 22 other internal 
combustion engines with a total horse- 
power of 4,078; 1146 hydro-turbines 
and waterwheels with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 748,160 horsepower; genera- 
tors with a total kilowatt rating of 
1,517,966, and electric motors (39,592 
driven by purchased energy, 8,931 
driven by plant energy) with an aggre- 
gate horsepower of 3,213,637. The kilo- 
watt hours of electric energy generated 
by the mills was 6,297,943,284. Of this 
amount, 210,499,793 kilowatt hours 
were sold. Purchased electric energy 
amounted to 2,972,958,641 kilowatt 
hours. 


The combined fuel consumption of 
the paper and paperboard mills and 
the pulp mills of the United States for 
1939 was as follows: 


Coal (anthracite) 
Coal (bituminous) 
Coke 

Fuel oils 

Gas (natural) 

Gas (manufactured) 
Gas (mixed) 


993,635 tons 
8,723,849 tons 
22,544 tons 
6,212,788 bbl. 42 gal. 
28,913,336 M cu. ft. 
....1,841 M eu. ft. 
121,642 M cu. ft. 
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Distribution 

The paper industry is divided into 
two major branches—printing and 
writing papers and mechanical, or 
coarse papers. Printing and writing 
papers are usually trade-marked and 
distributed to printers through jobbers 
holding exclusive franchises. 

The 1939 Census of Business listed 
2,898 jobbers, with sales of $574,973,- 
000, divided as follows: 

Type 
Wrapping or 

and products 
Printing and writing papers. 
Stationery and supplies 
Wallpaper 

After the surrender of Japan, restric- 
tions were removed from consumption 
of book paper. Supplies were expected 
to be short for some time, however. 
Newsprint continued to be rationed. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 
that 1944 sales of wholesalers were 56 
per cent above the 1939 level. During 
the first half of 1945 a further gain of 
2 per cent was made. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information published by Business 
Publications covering this field are available 
without charge (while supply lasts) to ad- 
vertisers and agency executives. They may 
be obtained through INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. 


Unpublished Data 
Paper Industry. 


Sales 
(000) 


$297,438 
210,261 
46,551 
20,723 


No. of 
Est. 
coarse paper 
sneuseééoveces 1,675 
427 
515 


on the Pulp and 

A copyrighted study of annual pur- 
chases of repair, maintenance, replace- 
ment and processing materials by the 
paper industry. This is the first large- 
scale compilation of its kind. General 
industry classifications are listed alpha- 
betically, with a break-down of type 
of material and amount bought listed 
under each. 

Many photographs 
operations are included, together with 
a flow chart of the paper industry 
showing where commodities purchased 
are consumed. A brief report cover- 
ing the paper industry in the South 
together with graphs and charts, com- 
plete the study. Prepared by Southern 
Pulp and Paper Journal. 
Associations 

American Paper and Pulp Assn., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Gummed Industries 
44th St., New York. 

National Paperboard Assn., 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

National Paper Trade Assn., 220 E. 
2nd St., New York. 

Paper Bag Mfrs. Institute, 
ington Ave., New York. 

Paper Shipping Sack Mfrs. 
370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Paper Stationery and Tablet Mfrs. 
Assn., 527 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Tag Mfrs. Institute, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. 

U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York. 
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of paper mill 


Assn., 19 W. 


80 E. 


369 Lex- 


Assn., 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statement, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown ar 


e for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Box Maker. 
(See PACKAGING.) 





Converter, Conway 
Published by Howard 
Pub. Co Est. 1927. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type poms. 7%x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2 Circulation, 1,965. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 82.50 $ 49.50 $ 30.00 
“s 75. o° $3. 00 ty +4 


66.0 50 
gtandaré color — $10; bleed, 10%. 


American Paper 
Bldg., ee & 





American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. Published by How- 
ard Publishing Co. Est. 1920. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published ist. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 


3,502. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 40.00 
8 90.00 50.00 37.00 
12 80.00 45.00 35.00 

Standard color (red), $20; bleed, 10%. 





Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and 
Allied Trades, 15 W. 47th St., New York. 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co. Est. 1873. Subscription, $7.50. Trim 
size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Pub- 
lished Nov. 1. Forms close Sept. 1. 
Agency discounts, none. Rates—l page, 
$100; % page, $60; % page, $40. 
Official Board Markets, 228 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago 1. Subscription, $12. Trim 
size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Wednesday. Other 
information on request to publisher. 
Official Container Directory and Package 
Advertiser, 

(See PACKAGING.) 








Paper and Paper Products, 41 Park Row, 
New York City 7. Published by Walden 
Sons & Mott, Inc. Est. 1884. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 12%x17%. Type page, 
11%x15 Published 5th and 20th. Forms 
close ist and 15th. Agency discounts. 
none. Circulation, 3,064 Inch rates—1l 
time, $2.75; 12 times, $1.65; 24 times, $1.40. 





Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5. For paper and 
pulp mill officials and production exec- 
utives. Published by Fritz Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim 
size, 84%xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
annually in Sept. Forms close May 31. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
2,770. Rates—1 page, $150; 3 pages, $355; 
6 pages, $600; 10 pages, $900. Special one- 
time (1 page, $125) when combined with 
a minimum of six half pages (or its 
monetary equivalent) in The Paper In- 
dustry and Paper World. Special rates 
for furnished inserts. 
For additional data see 


page 458. 





Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway. 
New York 23. Published by Paper & 
Twine Journal Publ. Co. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10 Published 15th. Forms close 12th 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 
4,944. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 40.00 
6 96. 00 35.00 
12 90.00 
Standard color, $35. 


@ 





@ 


The Paper Industry and Paper World, 59 


E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. Published 
by Fritz Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7xt0. Published 10th. Forms close 
lst Agency discounts, 15-2. N. IL. 
statement on request. Circulation, 4,993; 
(gross), 5,777. Paper and pulp manufac- 
turing companies, officials, production 
executives and operators, 4,138; others, 
794. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 50.00 
6 137.50 45.00 
12 125.00 40.00 
Standard red, $40; 
For additional data see 


% Page 
$ 87.50 $ 
76,00 
65.00 
bleed, $15. 
page 458. 


@ 


The Paper Mill 
New York 18. 


News, 1440 pageey ray, 
Published by L Post, 
Inc. Est. 1878. Subscription, $4. ‘Type 
page, 7x10. Trim size, 8%x11\%. ad 
lished Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 2,359; (gross), 3,421. Paper and 
pulp manufacturing, 1,561; converters, 
59; sales depts., 50; jobbers and ex- 
porters, 84; machinery, 336; other, 27 
Rates— 


Times 

1 $ 95.00 $ ry 00 
6-13 76.00 

26 70.00 40. 00 


52 65.00 35.0 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 5%. 


1 Page % Page 





Paper Sales, 22 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 
1940. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8% x 
11%. Type page, 7x10. Published i0th. 
Forms close 28th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Circulation, 4,250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 135.00 ha + 


12 5.00 
Standard color rate, $30; bieed rate, 


@ 


Paper Trade Journal, 15 W. 47th St., New 
York 19. Published by Lockwood Trade 
Journal Co. Est. 1872. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, %x11%. Type page, 7x9 
Published Thursday. Forms close Mon- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.LAA. 
statement on request. Circulation, 5,221; 
(gross), 5,874. Paper and pulp mfrs., 
2,240; paper merchants, etc., 367; con- 
verters, 555; machinery, 946; other, 1,205. 
Rates— 


rr 





% Page % Page 

° 75.00 $ 50.00 

13 ’ 60.00 35.00 

26 t 55.00 30.00 

62 50.00 28.00 
Standard color, $50; bleea, 15%. 


Chi- 
Pub 
Pub- 





Paper Year Book, 22 E. Huron St., 
cago 11. Published by Davidson 
Co. Est. 1942. Type page, 7x10. 
lished annually, Feb. Forms close Jan 
10. Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation, 3,000. Rates—1l1 page, $150; 2 
pages, $250; 3 pages, $325; 4 pages, $400; 
additional pages, $50. Standard color, $40 





rost’s Paper Mill Directory, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York 18. Published by L. D. 
Post, Inc. Est. 1884. Price, $3. Sales- 
men’s issue, $4. Type page, 4x6%. Pub- 
lished January. Forms close Nov. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-9. Circulation, Jan. 
1945, 1,723; (gross), 2,029. Pulp and paper 
mills, 769; allied industries, 385; con- 
verters, 104; others, 266. Rates— 

% Page % Page 
$ 40.00 $ 25.00 


Pulp and Paper Industry, formerly [4 
cific Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 C0 
lumbia St., Seattle 5, Wash. Published by 
Miller Freeman Publications. Est } 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%x! 
Type page, 7xi0. Published 15th. Forms 
close ist. May issue is the Annual! Re- 
view and Statistical Number. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 1.669; 
(gross), 2,007. Paper and pulp tg 
914; others, 684. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00 $ 60.00 
6 130.00 85.00 )0 
12 110.00 70.00 00 
Standard red, $35; bleed, $15. 


$ 75. 
Color, $30 extra. 





1% 





Source .of Supply Directory, Co Wy’ 
Bldg., Chicago 2. Published annua!ly bY 
Howard Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- 
Trim size, 4%x6%. Type pas® 
Agency discounts, 10-2. Circu- 
lation, 3,000. Rates—1 page, $55; % pas® 
$30; 1 inch, $15. 
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Those aro a fow of tho NATIONAL TRADE MARKS 
THAT ADVERTISE REGULARLY IN 
“=| Southean PULP and PAPER JOURNAL 


rand 

a COLUMBIAQEHEMICALS [Ky 
Page 

45 : . : 

$0.00 SACL SYSTEMS 








Westinghouse 


ANTS i 25 CNS OFPMCES EVERY winter 


x 00 


MT. VERNON 
sroad- WOODBERRY 
L. D MILLS, INC. 








paper It is more important than ever to maintain brand preferences with Southern pulp and 
. paper manufacturers since the eyes of this industry are on the South where about 50% of 
25.00 the total United States output is now manufactured. SOUTHERN PULP and PAPER 
_ JOURNAL is nationally read because it carries a full, informative story of a large portion 
of paper and pulp mills activities. Advertising in this medium will take your message to 

the key men in the industry whether they are located north or south, east or west. 


a The Federal Reserve Bank tells why the pulp and paper industry must continue to move 
re South. Write for folder which gives their “reasons why.” 


: vom feel Na PULP and PAPER JOURNAL 


way : VINCENT F. WATERS, Editor 
rip One of the 10 Business Papers of Ernest H. Abernethy Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1925 
rcu- 


past 75 Third Street, N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 
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Southern Pulp and Paper Journal, 75 
Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published 
by Ernest H. Abernethy Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1938. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 30th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 1,081; (gross), 1,624. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 
7 100.00 60.00 35.00 
13 *90.00 55.00 30.00 


*The seventh insertion of a 7-time in- 
sertion contract and the 13th insertion 
ofa qoasty contract appear in the An- 
nual Review Number. 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 461. 





Shears. 
(See PACKAGING.) 





Sweet's Catalog File for the Process In- 
dustries. 
(See CuHBeMICAL Process INDUSTRIES.) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers, 
(See 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 








41 Park Row, 
annually by 
Est. 1887. 


Walden’s A. B. C. Guide, 
New York 7. Published 
Walden Sons & Mott, Inc. 
Price, $2. Type page, 5x7%. Published 
Jan. ist Forms close Nov. 1. Rates—l 
page, $55; % page, $33; % page, $20. 


CANADA 
National Directory of the Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Industries, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by National Business Pubs. 
Price, $3. Type page, 44%x6%. Published 
November. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
1 page, $50; % page, $30; 4% page, $20. 








CCAB 


Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Published by National 
Business Pubs., Ltd. Official organ Tech- 


nical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. Est. 1903. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x19 
20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
15-2. Circulation, Mar., 1945 
Rates— 

1 Page 

$125.00 


Published 
discounts, 
1,360. 
Times 

1 


% Page % Page 
$ 75.00 $ 00 
*7 90.00 54.00 35.00 
*13 75.00 45.00 25.00 
*Seventh or thirteenth insertion is for 
the convention number, published imme. 
diately after the annual convention of 
ae Canadian Pulp and Paper Ass'n, in 
eb. 

Color, $25; bleed, 10%. 





—- 


Pulp & Paper Manual, Canada, Garden. 
vale, Que. Published by National Busi- 
ness Pubs., Ltd. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished September. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1 page, $100; 2 pages, $180; \ 
page, $55; % page, $35. 

Standard color, $20; bleed, 10%. 
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Photography 






















A age Bf Gee also Motion Picture Industry, Amusements) 

25.00 

20.00 

is f 
tmme. Professional photographers were en- Aggsociations Photographers’ Assn. of America, 
on $f Bf joying a boom in 1945, despite shortage mh Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 15. 

of film and sensitized papers. Commer- Master Photo Finishers & Dealers 

ma jal studios, on the other hand, were ASSn., 103 W. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Photographic Manufacturers & Dis- 
ae confining their activities chiefly to war Mich. | . . tributors Assn., 299 Broadway, New 
jarden- industries. Photo finishing was down National Photographic Dealers’ Assn., yor, 

Pub- to 25 per cent of normal volume. 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. P y : 
8, 15-2, ; National Photographic Mount Mfrs. Photographic Society of America, 10 
180: Production of photographic film in Assn., Leader Bldg., Cleveland. Park Ave., New York. 





1943 was 546,093,000 sq. ft., 67 per cent 

f shipments being for commercial pur- 

poses, Publications 

[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state 

ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1945.] 






Manufacturers of photographic ap- 
paratus and materials and projection 
apparatus included 160 establishments 
with total production valued at $133,- American Annual of Photography, 353 Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


$99,000, in the 1939 Census of Manu- Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. Published oS. Corpenaeen, — (gross). — 
Th} . by American Photographic Pub. Co. Est. tetailers, ’ ; Salesmen, ; others, 
factures. This compares with products 1886. Paper, $2: cloth, $3. Type page, 488. Rates— 


valued at $115,888,000 manufactured 514x8. Published Nov. 1. Forms close Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 











ite j i : July 15. Agency discounts, 15-2.  Cir- 1 $168.00 $112.00 $ 56.00 

by 109 units in the industry in 1937, a culation. 13,280. Rates—1 page, $120: 6 151.20 100.80 50.40 

gain of 15.5 per cent. 4 page, $70: % page, $40. 12 134.40 89.60 44.80 
a Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 

















A breakdown of the principal output american Photography, 353 Newbury St., 
of the industry is gi : Boston 15. Published by American Photo- 
¥ given as follows graphic Pub. Co. Est. 1889. Subscription, @ 
$2.50. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type page, 
PRODUCTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 7x10. Published 18th preceding. Forms photographic Trade News, combined with 



















































APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 1939 close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- photographic Retailing and American 
Cameras (including motion-pic- culation, 33,815. Rates— Camera Trade, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
BOE one oe arate es $17,346,300 Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page york 16. Published by Photographic 
Projectors, total value............ 8,413,900 1 $300.00 $200.00 $100.00 trade News, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscrip- 
Motion-picture: on ; as ha es eer ae ae tion, $1. Type | page, 9%x13%. Pub 

tandard-gauge mm): ~ «69 JU. 0 lished 25th preceding. Forms close th. 
wember DOS AI IES AEP a settee Standard color, $125; bleed, $30. Agency » eatnenr ay & 16.2 * Srdulation, 
RED ceceseccecscectesesees ° i, 4 z ss e é § - 
Substandard-gauge (less than The Camera, Baltimore Life Bldg., Balti- rr pg poe ge MA. A. R 
5 mm): more 1. Published by The Camera, Inc. 4 a9. manufacturers importers export- 
a ate tile ie 134,515 Est. 1899. Subscription, $3. Trim size ¢rs ‘and wholesalers of photographic 

. » Value pushanhehkones a babenaa $6,302,700 6 7/16x9 7/16. Type page, hay Agen gee goods, 206; others, 324. Rates— 
ther: 20th preceding. Forms close 25th of sec- Menem ; ‘ ] ” ” 
NuMbDOr ......eseceeceecees 36,780 ond preceding Agency discounts, 15-2. ee gss000 3 Coste 1 oli 
, WED scccsecncsscesssesoces $823.660 Circulation, (Sworn), 30,142; (gross), 6 297.00 124.00 75.00 
rime ee ee en ae, nan 30,338. Rates 12 268.00 110.00 66.00 

clusive o -ray films)...... 492, ‘imes 1 Page % Page \% Page aii tT: ‘ P 
PES: sccenncueheanns -. . $10,237,000 — $140.00 $78.00 $45.08 Standard red, 26%. 
te a paper. ...$15,150,090 6 125.00 68.00 40.00 

=COpy paper: 12 115.00 63.00 35.00 

DEE. cciesivskbanensewetss $3,229,000 a Se CS @® 
Brown, or black and white.... $2,738,000 ax E 
Sensitized plates and slides...... $868,000 eerie One published by Char. Popular Photography, 185 N. Wabash 
Other photographic apparatus and les Abel. Inc. Est. 1925. Subscription, Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Ziff-Davis 
TRSGEENED cov ccccacncsercecesess $12,951,000 5 “Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 5%x Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3. 

———— § Published 1st. Forms close 22nd, Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 

BR: WD: adedesdtvacssincci $126,513,000 Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation Published 10th preceding. Forms close 

‘ (Sworn), 5,822; (gross), 5,97& tates— ith of second preceding month. Agency 

Th . Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1944, 

e following figures from the 1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 180,393; (gross), 181,409. Rates, effec- 

records of Charles Abel Incorporated, 6 85.00 55.00 35.00 tive Jan., 1946—1 page, $700; % page, 
12 70.00 45.00 30.00 $409.50: % page, $204.75. 


Color, $100; bleed, 15%. 





give some indication of the size of the _ = —_ i 
various branches of the pre-war photo- Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
graphic industry: wood 28, Calif. Published by Ver Halen Professional Photographer, 520 Caxton 
Pi sis he Publications. Est. 1934. Subscription, Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published by 
$2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10, Charles Abel, Inc. Est. 1907. Subscrip- 

: tion, $2. Trim size, 6%x10. Type page, 



























PHOTOGRAPHIC UNITS -ublished lst. Forms close 10th. Agenc 

pester on 15-2. Circulation, 16,079. 54%x8. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Portrait photographers .............. 11,579 Rates— ° Agency discounts, 15-2. “a= 
Commercial photographers .......... 7,376 Times 1Page % Page 1/3 Page (Sworn), 6,645; (gross), 6,859. tes— 
Portrait and commercial photogra- I $275.00 $150.00 $100.00 — s10080 4 Goo Ph 
Phers (duplications eliminated) ... 14,789 12 0 225.00 9126.00 84.00 6 88.00 55.00 24.00 
Photo finishers ..............sss+ess. (an Cee, ca ae 82.00 50.00 31.00 
Portrait and commercial photogra- - ~ 
phers and photo finishers (duplica- ® Universal Photo Almanac, 10 W. 33rd St., 
EONS GUMMMRUOR) 6 ccnccsecccccseses 16,333 : New York 1. Published by Falk Pub. Co. 
llustrative and advertising photog- Minicam Photography, 22 FE 12th. Cin- Ine. Est. 1936. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
POE ccucudaandscabeaeaksecueaaes 1,612 cinnati 10, Ohio. Published by_the Auto- size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7. Pubblished 





Photographers in industrial, educa- mobile Digest Publ. Corp. Est, 1937. October. Forms close Sept. 15. Agency 
tional, actentific and similar estab- Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 51/6x8. discounts, 15-0. Rates—1 page, $150; % 






















lishments or institutions .......... 66g Published Ist. Forms close 6th. Agency page, $90; % page, $50. 
Newa ; discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec. 1944, ———— ~~ 

and press photographers...... 1,609 70,962; (gross), 72,047. Rates— 
Blue-printers and photo-copyists Times “1 Page % Page % Page @® 
ee of Photostat, Rectigraph 1 $260.00 $135.00 $ 67.50 
> SE CET « 1000000209 2.506 6 247.00 128.25 64.13 vy. §. Camera, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
ecognized dealers in photo supplies 2,677 12 234.00 121.50 60.40 York 17, Published by U. S. Camera 
Recognized dealers in photo supplies ici vr mel Ee ai _  4aPeo Corm Est. 1938. Subscription, 
and photo finishers (duplications &® $1.25. Trim size, 10%x14. Type page, 
PND Gndivecnintaseuseckenten 7,246 9%x12%. Published 15th preceding, ex- 





National Photographic Dealer, 35 Park cept Jan, July, and Sept. Agency dis- 


The 1939 Census of Service Estab- Ave.. New York 16. Published by Na- counts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec. 1944, 
i Co. Est. 165,872; (gross), 167,786. Rates—1l page, 


lish s tional Photographic Deler Pub. 
ome en 10,957 photographie 153°" subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x $740; % page, $475;'% page, $260. Dis- 
los with receipts of $64,185,000. 11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. count for 9 issues per year. 
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. the 


Meeting 


Place 
of 
Plastic 


Minds 


Modern Plastics magazine is the meet- 
ing place of plastic minds . . . and 
where minds meet, decisions are made 
.. . @ fact that is as beneficial to the 
advertiser as it is helpful to the reader. 

In the Modern Plastics’ family of 
advertisers, currently more than 400, 
there are those who, for twenty years, 
have made this active meeting place 
their profitable market place. They, 
with the newer comers, can attest 
Modern Plastics’ reader-leadership 
and responsiveness. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


In an industry as rapidly growing as 
plastics, editorial vigilance and under- 
standing are priceless assets. The 
years of experience have proven to 
Modern Plastics’ subscribers that this 
magazine is dependable for factual 
information. The editorial policy of 
the publication is aimed at plastics 
users and is largely devoted to new 
applications, new techniques, new 
advances and the surveying of im- 
portant trends. At the same time, and 
with like emphasis, it is the editorial 
policy to also point up the technical 
advances in plastics, so important to 
both users and to the industry itself 

. molders, extruders, fabricators, 
laminators and manufacturers—more 
than 95% of whom pay $5.00 per 
year to read the monthly issues of 
Modern Plastics. 


SUBSCRIPTION ANALYSIS 


Manufacturers (including employees) of: Ad- 
vertising novelties, premiums, office and school 
supplies 197; air conditioning, cooking and 
refrigeration equipment, plumbing equipment 
92; railroad, automotive and aircraft indus- 
try, marine industry 645; electrical goods 680; 
furniture and musical instruments, floor cover- 
ings 111; hardware, tools and house furnish- 
ings, metal products 289; jewelry and silver- 
ware, luggage and leather goods 133; ma- 
chinery and machine parts, heavy steel prod- 
ucts 335; optical goods and scientific instru- 
ments 357; builders’ supplies and equipment 
217; toilet articles, including cosmetics, food 
products 243; apparel accessories and notions, 
novelties 294; games, toys, sporting goods, 
pipes and smokers’ articles 127; plastic manv- 


Wl ovens 


. .. the only ABC plastics paper . . . the 


LASTICS MAGAZIN 


facturing machinery, materials and chemicals 
1,208; paper specialties, printers 344; display 
fixtures and signs 62; other manufacturers 74 
Architects, engineers, designers, chemists, in 
ventors, machinists, interior decorators, re 
searchers 704; department and chain stores 
stationers, gift and art shops, women’s wear 
72; advertising agencies 30; libraries, schools, 
colleges and publications 686; molders, lami 
nators and fabricators 1,476; producers and 
processors of rubber, oil, steel, metals, glass, 
coal, paints, etc. 313; exporters, importers, 
distributors, jobbers, manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives and salesmen 312; military service 
formerly classified above 83; miscellaneous 
326; government departments 346; unclassified 
499. 

Unpaid distribution (6 months average—not 
analyzed) 620. 


CIRCULATION* 
A. B.C. 6-30-45 


Established 1924. Single copy .50; per year 
$5.00. 


Total net paid excluding bulk (6 months 
CE 
Total net paid including bulk... 10,553 
Advertisers - 223 
Advertising agencies 144 
All other unpaid distribution... 181 
Total distribution (6 months average)... 11,101 








TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Based on total net paid of November 

1944 issve ............... 10,548 

(Mail 10,498; single copy sales 50) 

New England ....... woe 934 
PT MINNIS ccscistsisnsiiitiinnistnineinceeniaiiatiiain © 
South Atlantic 
East North Central......... 
East South Central... 
West North Central... 
West South Central . 
Mountain States ........... 
Pacific States ....... 
Canad ........... al wipiionen 
PROD .senacecricnncsniinenininininaneinimnsentonanasiti 
a 











ADVERTISING RATES 


Genera! Advertising 1 Th. om. 


Rates effective January |, 1946 (Card No. 8) 


Agency commission I5% on space only, 
allowed to recognized agencies; cash discount 
2%—!0 days—net 30 days from invoice date. 
No agency commission allowed on color, In- 
serting, or bleed charges. 


*15,000 circulation (minimum) guaranteed as 


of October 1945 issue. 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 


PUBLISHED BY MODERN PLASTICS, INC. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Chicago + Washington - Cleveland + Los Angeles 


—-> 


field's established institution . . . one 
ef America’s great industrial publicotions 
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Plastics 





Now that the war is over, the ques- 
jons of continued plastics production 
nd use are uppermost. The demands 
f war caused a tremendous increase 
in plastics development and produc- 
“on. For instance, the 1945 Plastics 
‘atalog says “50 years of progress 
wlescoped into the past five years estab- 
shes a record of which any industry 
may well be proud. The unprecedent- 
ei wartime demands which drained the 
resources and energies of every major 
\merican industry presented a chal- 
knge which plastics met unflinchingly, 
winning for themselves a firmly en- 
trenched position which is stabilizing 
with every new achievement.” 

The tremendous advances and growth 
» plastics which were accelerated by 
the war will be channeled back into 
















See also Chemical Process Industries) 
ee 


peacetime industry to result in a con- 
stantly rising tide of plastics applica- 
tions by all fields of industry, both 
heavy and light. 

The percentages of growth in raw 
material production are of less im- 
portance than the fact that this growth 
will probably result in production econ- 
omies and consequent lowered prices of 
plastics materials, which, together with 
their physical and chemical versatility 
and production advantages, should give 
them an ever widening production base 
in American industry. 

Modern Plastics estimated 1944 pro- 
duction of synthetic resins at 700 mil- 
lion pounds and predicted that peace- 
time production will exceed this figure. 

“A survey of the materials and ma- 
chines used in compression, transfer 





and injection molding revealed that in 
1942-1944 there was a 44 percent in- 
crease in the number of compression 
presses as compared to a 23 percent 
increase in thermosetting molding com- 
pound,” said this publication. 


“The 165 per cent growth in thermo- 
plastic molding powder production since 
1941 has been accompanied by an 85 
percent increase in the number of in- 
jection and extrusion machines, with 
the capacity of these new machines far 
exceeding that of the older and smaller 
machines. These figures give ample 
evidence of the ability of the plastic in- 
dustry to handle the volume of business 
that will accompany resumption of 
civilian production. A tally of the 
molding industry showed that plans 





Production of Cellulose Plastic Products 

















Yar and Month 








Nitrocellulose production 





Cellulose acetate production 


Cellulose plastics, 














’ total production 

















8,929,257 | 4,280,853 
3,662,075 


3,979,588 








1942 10,422,370 





10,892,557 


















1940 8,154,492 | 2,852,477 
1939 9,551,548 | 3,001;397 
1938 6,616,787 | 2,237,395 
1944 | 

January 791,671 409,823 











February 920,565 | 450,050 





March 931,996 459,720 








April 947,496 431,395 





May 882,587 | 484,628 





Jun 907,405 448,191 
381,927 


396,356 





July 726,664 





894,642 








7,003,026 
5,702,184 
7,463,270 


2,776,426 



























10,163,467 
7,453,307 


832,238 | 14,042,348 





1,044,381 | 15,128,826 


| 16,499,019 


1,626,874 6,218,151 








908,321 | 11,915,290 8,887,237 

820,227 | 13,373,172 9,140,907 

| 633,744 | 9,487,926 6,830,506 
> | 
| 
| 

73,625 | 1,275,119 798,925 





72,486 | 1,443,101 721,952 
76,604 
95,746 
89,640 

113,085 


89,527 


1,468,320 646,137 





1,474,637 676,416 
762,307 


704,136 





1,456,855 





1,468,681 
1,198,118 
1,382,746 








736,111 
730,922 











11,167,577 5,776,906 
9,030,781 


10,903,971 






552,171 6,978,735 


4,585,254 







































| Sheets | Rods Tubes Total | Sheets, rods and | Molding Total 
| tubes composition 

eS! eee OS aes ee: 
| pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 


44,222,714 | 54,386,181 68,428,529 





40,792,518 | 48,245,825 63,374,651 


30,716,617 | 36,934,768 53,433,787 











14,962,813 | 23,850,050 35,765,340 
11,654,928 | 20,795,835 34,169,007 
« 7,394,291 | 14,224,797 23,712,723 
| 
| 
4,040,660 4,839,585 6,114,704 





4,935,740 


4,213,788 6,378,841 





4,482,339 5,128,476 6,596,796 





5,554,749 7,029,386 
7,424,030 


7,032,945 


4,878,333 
5,204,868 
4,860,128 





5,967,175 
5,564,264 | 








5,253,717 
5,738,753 


4,517,606 
5,007,831 


6,451,835 
7,121,499 











54,150,036 
43,818,674 
43,118,069 


42,981,459 
34,787,893 
82,214,098 


27,809,158 
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PLASTICS 





ESTIMATED OUTPUT 
PLASTICS MATERIALS IN 


OF 


THE U. S. 
1944 


PHEROLIC RESIN AND 
SOLOING COmPOURDS 


44.1% 


Castin oO.e% 
POLYETHYLENE 1.1% 
POLYSTYRENE 1.1% 
“MITRO CELLULOSE | 6% 
CTHV. CELLULOSE 1.5% 





COVMARONE-INOERE 4.4 % 


aceyviics 444 





CELLMLOSE ESTER PLASTICS 10.2% 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 





COUMARONE-INDENE ..... 
MITRO CELLULOSE... 
ETHYL CELLULOSE 
POLYSTYRENE 
POLYETHYLENE 

CASEIN PLASTICS 
ACRYLICS - ACRYLATES 
AND METHACRYLATES 


TOTAL 796 


PHENOLIC RESINS AND 
MOLDING COMPOUND 
UREA AND 
MELAMINE RESINS 
VINVE. RESING ......... 
CELLULOSE ESTERS 

LACQUER BASE 

SHEETING ANDO --.~ 81 (Flete) 

MOLDING POWDER 


. 35! 


ESTIMATED USE PATTERN FOR 
PHENOLIC RESIN AND MOLDING 


COMPOUND 


PLYWwoOoo 
RESING 
1o% 


PROTECTIVE 

; ATINGS MOLOING 

See POWOERS 
34% 





LAMINATING 
VARNISH 
27% 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS 





MOLDING POWDERS 
LAMINATING VARNISH 
SPECIALTY RESINS 
PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
PLYWOOD RESINS 


TOTAL 351 


—War Production Board 





have been made for postwar expansion 
of over 20 per cent.” 

Soldiers, sailors and marines are con- 
sumers in peacetime and these fighting 
men have had the opportunity of see- 
ing plastics close-up, under the tough- 
est conditions. They have seen plastics 
in gas masks, raincoats, bayonets, 
fuses for mortar shells, hand grenades, 
helmet liners and in literally thousands 
of other large and small pieces. 

Industry turned to plastics even more 
widely during the war than before. 
With many strategic materials in short 
supply, plastics were at first called upon 
to play the role of substitute. Later, 
after meeting them under pressure, 
industries began to explore their ob- 
vious utility, economy and efficiency. 
A survey about a year ago indicated 
that more companies were planning to 
use plastics in their peacetime produc- 
tion than any other new material. 

Some of the newer developments in 
plastics are interesting. The Silicones 
are an important new group of resins. 
These organo-silicon oxide polymers 
combine an organic with an inorganic 
material to form thermoplastics which 
are highly heat resistent. They have 
been used for everything from lubricat- 
ing to insulation for electric motors, 
making possible a considerable reduc- 
tion in the size of such motors. 

The huge plant capacity built for 
the production of styrene, which is an 
important component of synthetic rub- 
ber, but which can also be turned into 
a plastic on its own account, stimulat- 
ed the development of several superior 
types of styrene with high heat re- 
sistence. Another form of styrene has 
been developed in the form of extreme- 
ly fine fibers which make possible low 
pressure bag molding of large thermo- 
plastic parts. 
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Because vinyl production increased 
440 per cent between 1941 and 1944, 
much research in this type of resin 
was also stimulated and several new 
forms were discovered. A number of 
other resins were developed to combine 
with glass fibers, bonding the latter 
into sheets or into molded sections. 
These were adopted in military aircraft 
production because of their great 
strength and light weight. 


Another aircraft development which 
has peacetime overtones, is the use of 
sandwich materials. The sandwich 
construction of stiff, dense faces sep- 
arated and stabilized by thick light 
cores of foamed plastics, have found in- 
creasing use in the manufacture of high 
speed aircraft and have probable pre- 
fabricated housing uses after the war. 


Resorcinol formaldehyde resins have 
been used with much success in the 
manufacture of plywood and laminated 
parts, as well as in the bonding of 
plastics, rubbers and metals. The po- 
tential fields of application for these 
resins in the post war market include 
laminating, molding, casting, coatings 
and grinding wheel production, as well 
as bonding of parts for marine use, air- 
craft, furniture and building construc- 
tion. 


A number of important developments 
in the processing of plastics had time 
saving, cost cutting, size increasing ef- 
fects. The use of high frequency pre- 
heating equipment has tremendously 
speeded up curing time in compression 
molding of thermosetting materials and 
insured more thorough cure of thick 
parts. Another important development 
is the adaptation of injection and ex- 
trusion molding processes to thermo- 
setting plastic materials. Modern 
Plastics says “this represents a poten- 


tial shift of the favorable price factor 
for small molded parts, in which molé- 
ing costs bulk high, back to the thermo- 
setting materials which lost it 10 years 
ago to the injection molded thermo- 
plastics.” 


The increase in productive capacity 
projected by plastics molders is based 
on tangible needs in plastics manufac- 
ture. Huge backlogs of peacetime or- 
ders will probably carry the industry 
in high gear through the reconversion 
period. Plastics reconversion should 
be swift and painless. 


Plastics raw materials manufactur 
ers expect a constantly rising market 
for their goods in this country and 
abroad. Plastics machinery manufac 
turers likewise have a huge pent-up 
demand for their wares. The plastics 
industry believes it will see no slacken- 
ing in its continued expansion and that, 
as a market, it will be of even greater 
importance in the future to manufac 
turers of chemicals, equipment, machin- 
ery and providers of necessary services 


New Users 


The mere cataloging of manufactur 
ing industries which have used plastics 
in steadily increasing volume is im 
pressive, says Industrial Plastics. The 
list includes the automotive, radio, elec: 
trical appliances and fixtures, electric@ 
and electronics, hardware and builders 
supply, novelty, toy and games indus 
tries, furniture, optical goods, women’s 
apparel and accessories, food proces* 
ing, refrigeration, musical instruments, 
sporting goods, precision instruments 
and metal machine and parts makers. 

New users include new uses by estab- 
lished users. Such would be the use of 
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COVERAGE IS VERTICAL 
AND HORIZONTAL 






saturates the 


WORLD 





PLASTICS 





plastics industry, from top executives 





lown. It penetrates all the industry’s 





nany branches—molders, extruders, 






labricators, laminators, plastics ma- 





trial manufacturers. 






Scores of progressive industries use 





ilastics. Many more are studying 


PLASTICS WORLD 






their uses. 






reaches the most powerful buying in- 





luences throughout the broad fields 






f industrial plastics applications. 






PLASTICS WORLD is read by engi- 





neers and executives responsible for 






management, engineering, design, 






production, purchasing, installation 






and operation. 







= . . 
©.00) copies are mailed monthly to 





an estimated 70,000 readers. Circu- 





lation 500 a 





is increasing about 






month with a total of 30.000 in view 





for ] 16. 
























NEWSPAPER STYLE 


PLASTICS WORLD is exclusively a 
newspaper—factually reporting new 
products and developments in the 
field of plastics in concise, illustrated 
articles. Only fundamental engineer- 
ing and production news and data 


are covered. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


PLASTICS WORLD is 


and edited by engineers. The Man- 


published 


aging Editor, George W. Rhine, is 
an engineer who has spent many 
vears in plant production work and 
gives a practical flavor to the edito- 
rial columns. Herbert R. Simonds, 
Technical Editor, is one of the fore- 
most plastics consultants of the coun- 
trv. Colonel George R. Brady, Con- 
sulting Editor, is an outstanding au- 
thority on industrial materials. PLAS- 
TICS WORLD’s sources of informa- 


tion are broad and authoritative. 


NO ADVERTISING DOMINATION 


Advertisements in PLASTICS 
WORLD are restricted to 1/9 and 


2/9 page units. Black and white only. 


PLASTICS WORLD 


... The New-Products, New-Applications Publication 
CLEWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES 

















MoreThan25,000 CirculationtoT hose 
Who Make and Use Plastic Products 


Several units may be used to adver- 
tise different products. All advertise- 
ments are next to editorial. There is 
no competition with color, spreads 


or inserts. 


PROVED RESULTS 


Manufacturers of general industrial 
equipment and supplies—in price 
ranges from under $10 to more than 
$15,000 — have found PLASTICS 
WORLD outstanding as a producer 
of live inquiries that result in sales. 
We have case histories and compara- 
tive studies which we will be glad to 
interested advertiser or 


show to any 


agency. 


LOW COST — EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 


1/9 page units in PLASTICS WORLD cost 
76—$88 a month. 

$148—$176 a month. 
3%4x4% inches. 2/9 page units, 3%4x9% 
inches. A complete, 12 time campaign in 
PLASTICS WORLD is low enough in cost 


to fall within the most modest advertising 


2/9 page units cost 
1/9 page units are 


budget. Yet there is no way you can spend 


your advertising dollar more effectively. 





Publishers also of: The Plastics Buyer ® Plastics News Letter 


a SAN FRANCISCO 
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PLASTICS 


























new synthetic filaments and fabrics by 
the women’s apparel industry (and by 
men’s apparel makers too in such prod- 
ucts as non-wrinkling trousers, non- 
shrinking wool, raincoats of impreg- 
nated natural fibres that shed water, 
and grease-resistant shirts), and the 
use by the paint industry of synthetic 
components for building new protective 
properties in its products. 








Associations 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Society of Plastics Engineers, Fisher 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Plastics Materials Mfrs. Assn., Tow- 
er Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


Industrial Plastics, 2460 Fairmount Blvd., 
Cleveland 6 Published by Huebner Pub- 
lications. Est. 1945. Controlled. Trim 
size, 6%x8%. Type page, 5x7%. Publish- 
ed ist. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Sworn) 8,357; 
(gross), 9,210. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 
l $150.00 $ 83.00 $ 
6 135.00 75.00 42.00 
12 125.00 70.00 39.00 
Standard color, blue or yellow, $50; 
bleed, $15. 


For additional data see page 


@ 


Plastics, 122 E. nd St.. New 
Published by w. -A Plastics 
1924. Subscription, $5. Trim size. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
10,553; (gross), 11,101. Air 
cooking and refrigerating 
electrical goods, 686; hard- 
289; ma- 


% Page 
46.00 


red, 
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Modern 
York 17. 
Inc. Est 
S%x11% 
Forms close 
Circulation, 
conditioning, 
equipment, 92; 
ware, tools, house furnishings, 
chinery and parts, 335; toilet articles, 
243; R. R. automotive and aircraft, 650; 
optical goods, scienfific instruments, 
357; plastic mfg. machinery, materials, 
chemicals, 1,234; molders, laminators and 
fabricators, 1,496; schools and libraries, 
714; others 4,402 Rates, effective Jan., 
1946— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $180.00 $100.00 
6 275.00 160.00 90.00 
uJ 


Li 250.00 140.00 80.00 


Standard color, $50; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 464. 


Modern Plastics 2. 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 117. Published by Plastics 
Catalogue Corporation. Est. 1941. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Feb. 1. Forms 
close Sept. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 1944 edition, 14,518; (gross), 
15.457. Rates—1l page, $350; % page, 
$210; % page $120. 

Standard color rate, $50; bleed rate, ‘$10. 


Pacific Plastics Magazine, 126 Ww. 4th St. 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. Published by Miller 
Freeman Publications. Est. 1943. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 2,500 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 70.00 
6 165.00 100.00 60.00 
i2 135.00 80.00 50.00 
Standard color, $50;.bieed, $10. 


Plastics, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
[ll Published by Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co. Est. 1944. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close list preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
paid, 7,744; controlled, 6,560; gross, 15,- 


780. Rates— 

Times % Page % Page 
1 5. $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 eese eee 
12 eeee 

Standard color, $35; bleed, 15% 

The Plastics Buyer, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Published by C. W. Cleworth. 

Est. 1945. Type page, 7x10. Published 

Aug. 1. Forms close July 1. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 7,500. Rates 


mt page, $250; % page, $135; \% page 


Standard red, orange, green, blue, 


low, $50; bleed, $10. or yel- 





—— 


Product B&B 
(See DEsIGN ENGINEERING. ) 


Plastics and Resins, formerly Plastics 
and Resins Industry, 299 Madison Ave, 
New York 17. Published by Generaj 
Business Publications. Est. 1943. Syp. 
scription, $3. Trim size, 54%x7\%. Type 
page, 4%x6%. Published 5th. ‘orms 
close 23rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir. 
culation, 8,114. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $115.00 $ 70.00 

6 105. Po 62.50 

12 90. 55.00 
Standard color, ° 525; bleed, $15. 
Plastics Reporter, 1214 Hyde Park Ave 
Boston 36, Mass. Published by Tribune 
Publications. Est. 1944. Subscription 
$2. Type page ,10x15. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Circulation, es Rates— 
Times 1 Page 0 In 30 In 

1 $330.75 $204. 00 $153.00 

8 276.75 172.00 135.00 
12 249.75 164.00 129.00 
Color, $55. 


Plastics World, 551 
York 17. Published 
Co., Inc. Est. 1943. 
Published lst. Forms 
discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 

Times 





Page 
15.00 





Fifth Ave., New 
by Cleworth Pub 
Adv. unit, 34x44 
close 15th. Agency 
Circulation, 25,000 


2/9 Page 
$176.00 
6 152.00 
12 148.00 
For additional data see page 467. 


Sweet's Catalog File for Product Design- 
ers. 
(See DesiIGn ENGINEERING. ) 


1/9 Page 
$ 88.00 
80.00 
76.00 


Thomas’ Register of ‘American Mant- 
facturers. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 





CANADA 
Canadian Plastics, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by The Mone- 
tary Times Printing Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Est. 1944. Controlled. Type page, 6% 
9%. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 2,- 
743. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 35.00 
6 85.00 47.50 5 
12 75.00 42.50 
bleed, 10%. 


Standard color, $25; 
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SPACE BUYERS’ CHECK LIST 


Check INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS against the field on these 
points: 


CHECK 1—EDITORIAL POLICY: INDUSTRIAL PLAS- 
TICS is the “shop magazine” of the plastics and allied 
industries. It concentrates editorially on techniques of 
“how to do it more economically, better, faster” as applied 
to tooling and production; it places everyday, practical 
problems of the industry first; it caters to the needs of 
tooling and production engineers and executives, heretofore 
without their kind of publication. Jndustrial Plastics 
leads the field. 


CHECK 2—READER ACCEPTANCE: INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS’ editorial policy was developed 
through five years’ try-out as a department in Tool & 
Die Journal. Thus, it was carefully balanced against 
readers’ likes and dislikes before /ndustrial Plastics 
was launched as a separate publication. Continuing 
readers comments following the appearance of Vol. I, No. 1 
say, in effect: “Industrial Plastics is just what we needed 

- - packed with information that was new to me... 
very valuable contribution to the plastics and allied indus- 
tries.” Industrial Plastics leads the field. 


CHECK 3—READER RESPONSE: INDUSTRIAL PLAS- 
TICS is regularly receiving direct from readers, and pass- 
ing on to manufacturers, inquiries in excess of 10% of the 
magazine's circulation on products and services discussed 
editorially. Industrial Plastics leads the field. 


CHECK 4—CIRCULATION: INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
circulation was built up in advance by eleven months’ 

















CBI means Cycle of Buying Influence. It is an un- 
usually effective system of circulation-control developed 
and used exclusively by Huebner Publications. 


It operates continuously, month in, month out, to send a 
copy of INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS every month, individually 
addressed by name and title, to tooling and production 
engineers and executives in every significant plant in 
America that works with plastics; to the one, two, three. 
four or more men in each plant, depending on its size, 
certified by a responsible plant official as being in posi- 
tion to recommend, specify and buy. Often these men are 
“unapproachables”—men not ordinarily accessible to 


Plastics and Allied Industries 


GD 


WHAT IT IS — HOW IT WORKS 




























intensive effort following the same method responsible for 
Tool & Die Journal’s remarkable sales making power 
in the metalworking field. (See CBI—What It Is—How It 
Works). Industrial Plastics leads the field for adver- 
tisers of machinery, equipment, accessories, expendable 
tools and supplies for plastics working. 
















salesmen—yet they are all vitally important in the Cycle 
of Buying Influence. 

CBI is sensitive. It responds quickly to changes in plant 
personnel. This CBI advantage has been most significantly 
demonstrated by INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS’ maintenance of 
effective buying circulation during the cutbacks following 
VJ day. 

CBI takes your advertising message straight to the men 
whose job it is to decide what their plant must do, and 
have, to step up production efficiency—the men who 
really buy. CBI means more sales per advertising 


dollar. 
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POWER PLANTS 


—— 





Jips for advertising and sales managers, adver- 
tising agency executives based on 319 reader visits 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING has 
a real responsibility we believe, in help- 
ing manufacturers make profitable use of 
its advertising pages. To set up some 
guideposts to good copy—as well as help 
keep our editorial content on the beam 

-our field staff in the last three years 
has made 319 visits on engineer-readers 
in 28 different classes of industries and 
service establishments. 


In these on-the-job chats we have said 
to the reader: What operating and main- 
tenance problems are you up against P— 
What types of power service equipment 
do you like or don’t like, and why ?— 
What sort of information would you like 
to see in our advertising and editorial 
pages? Following are excerpts from an 
interview with D.O.J., Plant Engineer of 
a Pulpwood Mill in Illinois. 


Where Can We Get 
Slower Speed Pumps? 


“For nearly a year now, we've been 
fussing around with various manufactur- 
ers to get a suitable centrifugal pump to 
handle “white water’ (water after it 
leaves paper machine). This pump needs 


to handle 150 gpm against a 231 ft. head. 


Most standard pumps work at a speed of 
3,600 rpm which is too fast. The proper 


speed for this job is 1,200 to 1,800 rpm. 


“Our expanded peacetime power plant 
will probably include two new 325 hp. 
boilers and a 4,000 kw. non-condensing 





bleed turbine, plus a lot of new piping, 
wiring and instruments. We are working 
on an idea to enable us to switch over to 
the new power system without any shut- 
down in pulpboard production.” 


Among other power service problems un- 
covered in recent personal interviews are: 
How can we protect our fans from fly- 
ash erosion? ... What causes our engine 
oil to turn black and thick? . .. How can 
we keep sludge out of our ammonia 
compressor jacket? What's a good 
remedy for wire-drawn valves? ... Why 
do some fluorescent lamps flicker? . . . 
How can we keep paint on ammonia con- 
denser heads? . Should modernized 
power wiring be 440-v or 2300-v? 


You can help answer these questions— 
just as our editors are doing each month 
with practical, field-suggested articles— 
by passing along basic engineering infor- 
mation in your advertising. 


Power Engineers Go For 
How-To-Do-It Headlines 


The ads read and acted upon, so POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING readers tell 
us again and again, are the ads with news 
or tell-how application data. These power 
plant men are hungry for information on 
speed ranges, capacities, performance, 
space required, operating advantages; 
also hints on maintenance, hookups and 
sectional views to show where the equip- 
ment goes, what it looks like inside. 


ENGINEERING 


Recent “Aditorial” headlines such gg. 
“7 Ways To Use Lumnite in Powe 
Plants,” “Patch Floors Without Halting 
Traffic,” “How to Care for V-Belts,” “T, 
Help You Avoid Deposits In Compre. 
sors,” “How to Plan Oil Burner Connee. 
tions,’ “What Do You Want to Know 
About Turbine Oil?”, show how adver. 
tisers are gearing their copy to the work. 
aday needs and interests of engineer 
readers. 


Which Power Product Reports 
Would You Like to Have? 


One significant trend revealed by our 
field work is that the broadened operat. 
ing and buying responsibilities of the 
power engineer have moved him from the 
power house—where many power facili. 
ties are generated—out into the factor 
or service establishment where motor 
pumps, blowers, piping, conveyors, belt. 
ing, wiring, control panels, heating and 
refrigerating units are put to work. Also 
that his expanded duties have often 
changed his title; he may be power su. 
perintendent, chief engineer, plant engi. 
neer or vice president in charge of 
operation, 


For the convenience of advertising and 
sales managers and advertising agency 
executives, we've gone through our hun. 
dreds of engineer-reader interview report 
and grouped their comments by products 
Here are the 16 major classifications 


Boilers and Accessor- Motors and Gener- 
ies ators 
Coal and Fuel Oll Packing and Mainte 
Diesel and Gas En- nance 
gines Piping, Valves, 
Electrical Supplies Fittings 


Heating and Venti- Pumps and Com- 
lating pressors 


Instruments and Refrigeration 


Controls Steam Engines and 
Lubricants and Lub. Turbines 


Devices 3 - 
Mechanical Trans- Water Treartmen 
Wire & Cable 


mission 


These POWER PLANT ENGINEER. 
ING field reports highlight the questions 
customers and prospects are asking about 
your power equipment and services; suf: 
gest copy slants that will make your ad 
meaty, informative, resultful. Just ind- 
cate the reports in which you are partic: 
larly interested and copies will be sem 
you without charge. Ask also for free 
copy of our latest field-call bullets 
“Where engineers need help.” 


aD 


53 W. JACKSON BLVD. e CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Representatives 


CHICAGO 4 
53 W. Jackson Bilvd., Harrison 0824 
PHILADELPHIA 


Charles 8S. Clarke 


NEW YORK 17 ..John A. Kersha* 
Graybar Bldg., Caledonia 5-5779 
-H. G. Wilds 


121 Waverly Road, Wyncote, Pa., Ogontz 1066 


CLEVELAND 14 ....4, H. Van Duyn 
Cherry 1377 
Roy M. McDonald & Co. 


681 Union Commerce Bidg., 
LOS ANGELES.. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, Roy M. McDonald & Co 
564 Market St., Garfield 8966 


Madison 6272 


541 S. Spring St., 
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One must clearly understand what 
he power field is and what are its 
wace-time objectives intelligently to 
waluate the market. 

First comes the utility—the privately- 
wned central station generating elec- 
icity by steam and hydro, and to a 
sser extent, by diesel and gas engines. 
To these must be added a sizable chunk 
f government owned power plants 
mostly hydro) and a moderate amount 
{ city-owned power plants (mostly 
team and diesel). 

Next come the power plants of in- 
ustry—plants representing in the ag- 
gegate a far greater dollar investment 
than all central-station plants com- 
bined, whether privately or publicly 
wned. 

This statement may seem enigmatic 
n light of the well-known fact that 
apacity of all industrial electric gen- 
ators, plus the power of all industrial 
prime movers not connected to gener- 
ators, is less than half that of the cen- 
tral-station generators. 

There is, however, a basic difference 
tetween central stations and industrial 
power plants. Central stations are de- 
signed to produce electricity and noth- 
ng else. Industrial plants, on the other 
hand, generate enormous quantities of 
seam for process and heating, besides 
producing electricity and mechanical 
power. That is why industrial plants 
urn 100 per cent more steam fuel than 
entral stations, yet generate less than 
half as much electrical and mechanical 
power. 

For lack of any other source, they 
must produce their own process and 
heating steam. In the case of elec- 
tricity they have the choice of making 
their own or buying from utilities, and 
more often buy, unless the process- 
steam load makes it particularly easy 
to generate power on the spot. 

To put it another way, the boiler 
house is much more important rela- 
tively in the industrial plant than it is 
n the central station. This applies 
whether the test be made on the basis 
of relative floor space or relative dollar 
investment. 


Throughout industry it is customary 
for each industrial to hire one power 
engineer (known by that name or by 
the title of “Chief Engineer,” “Plant 

ngineer,” “Power Engineer,” or some 
tther name), who is responsible for all 
of the so-called “power services.” These 
are steam, electricity, mechanical 
Power, compressed air, refrigeration, 
tot and cold water, heating, air-condi- 
toning, and elevators. 

All of these except the last are fluid 
services, pumped in at one end of the 
line (a wire, shaft, belt, pipe or duct), 
and tapped off at will at the other end. 
The expression “turn on the juice” can 
% applied to any one of them. They 


























































Power Plants 


See also Diesel Industry; Electrical; Coal) 















_ Estimated Mineral-Fuel Reserves of U. S. 


a -~- COAL—— 
wi 2 a wn L v y 
Data presented 2) © o 2.6 55 S} < = r 
before Senate — sa”- sa* =~ we — o# a 
War Minerals 23 a@50 S55 ES 3 ES ge 0 
Subcommittee o » Sem Len Sw So = uv. =ee 
. we Se Se r= Se o- Se Qe coche 
by A. C. Fieldner ES "ES LES =6 =6 Ss as 5S. 
=F I Boss wSS 2= i pri =a += 0 
c= c== p= fT oe a ve — TS ew 
<4 weeoMm sm mn Pa To Ay AQ On ZES 
Original reserve ..... 22 56 1379 819 940 5 92 135 
Reserve, Jan. 1, 1942.. 15 53 1353 818 939 20 92 85 
Exhaustion, % ....... 32 5 1.9 0.1 0.1 56 0 38 
Production, 1941 ..... 0.056 0.101 0.398 0.012 0.003 1.404 0 2.770 
Equivalent tons of 
bituminous*: 
Reserve, Jan. 1, 1942 15 57 1405 598 484 4.5 21 3.2 
Production, 1941 .... 0.055 0.109 0.413 0.009 0.002 0.324 0 0.107 
Recovery, % ........- 65 70 70 70 70 100 100 100 
Life at 1941 rate of 
production®® ....... 177 366 2381 14 65 30 


*13,000 Btu. per lb. Heating values used in conversion to equivalent coal: Anthracite. 


12,700 Btu. per Ib.; low-volatile bituminous, 14,000 Btu.; high-volatile bituminous, 13,500 
Btu.; subbituminous, 9,500 Btu.; lignite, 6,700 Btu.; crude petroleum, 6,000,000 Btu. per 


bbl.; natural gas, 1,000 Btu. per cu. ft. 


by per cent of recovery and dividing the result by 1941 production. 


**Years’ life computed by multiplying reserves 


Although without 


direct significance, years’ life serves as a useful index. 








come under one man because they are 
all services to production, and because 
they are all intermingled throughout 
the plant, all considerably centralized 
in generation, and all requiring a simi- 
lar mentality and training, yet one 
very different from that required for 
production itself. 


Transmission and 
Application 


For these very practical reasons the 
industrial power field includes the gen- 
eration, transmission and application 
of all the power services. Generation 
involves boilers, steam engines, diesel 
engines, gas engines, water turbines, 
service water pumps and heaters, air 
compressors, refrigeration compressors, 
tanks and heating coils, plus a great 
variety of associated equipment (in- 
cluding instruments, meters, pumps, 
fans, condensers, feed heaters, water 
softeners, etc.). 

In transmission the services fall into 
two broad classes. One class is pure 
energy, requiring wires, cables, shafts, 
pulleys, gears, chains, sprockets, etc. 
The other is energy in material form, 
requiring ducts in the case of condi- 
tioned air, and pipes for the others— 
steam, hot water, cold water. refrigera- 
tion and compressed air. With the pip- 
ing goes a vast array of fittings, valves, 
hangers, insulation, traps, instruments, 
flowmeters, etc. 


In the industrial plant the responsi- 
bilities of the power engineer follow 
these conveyances from the point of 
service generation or purchase in the 
factory to the point where it is applied 
to a motor, a production machine, a 
process kettle, a lamp, a unit heater, 
etc. 

The step-by-step definition of the 
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power field is approaching completion. 
It is necessary only to add the power- 
service equipment of large buildings 
and institutions, where the services 
closely parallel those found in manu- 
facturing establishments. A large hotel 
in New York, for example, contains 
pulverized-fuel-fired boilers, steam 
engines, diesel engines, refrigeration, 
hot and cold water services, compressed 
air, air-conditioning, elevators, etc.— 
all the responsibilities of the power 
engineer. 


Peace-Time Objectives 


This picture of the power field is the 
most valuable contribution that can be 
made to any subsequent discussion of 
the subject. Next should come a brief 
summary of the normal peace-time ob- 
jectives of power engineers. The first 
is to maintain uninterrupted service. 
The second is to render service of good 
quality (constant voltage and fre- 
quency, constant water pressure and 
temperature, well controlled air-condi- 
tioning, etc.). 

Finally comes the matter of cost. The 
up and coming engineer figures the 
unit cost of each service. He works 
to keep the unit cost low. If he is an 
industrial power engineer he works also 
to reduce the number of service units 
consumed. Fewer units at less cost 
per unit means much lower yearly 
power-service cost. 


The unit cost is compounded of fuel, 
labor, repairs, maintenance, etc., plus 
the fixed charges on the investment. 
Logically, the engineer considers exist- 
ing equipment obsolete when it reaches 
the point where the higher efficiency of 
modern equipment would “pay its 
keep,” which simply means saving 
enough to pay a good return on the 
new investment. 

47] 








CATALOG SERVICE 


for sellers and buyers in the POWER PLANT market 


Sweet's Catalog Service is a product information system for sellers and buyers in American industry. Its 
elements are (1) FILES of specially designed catalogs on the products of hundreds of companies having 
common markets, and (2) SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION of these files to qualified buying factors. Reversing 
the procedure by which catalogs are distributed with the request that they be filed, the Sweet's system 
“pre-files” them before distribution. This simple and effective control assures their instant accessibility at all 


times in each recipient's office. 





Sweet's File 


SWEET'S FILE for POWER PLANTS 


This file, one of seven Sweet's Files (see opposite page). 
serves the power plant operation and maintenance 
field. The 1946 issue of Sweet’s File for Power Plants 
will contain essential information on the products and 
services of 168 companies. Their catalogs, totalling 
approximately 1,300 pages, are filed in 6 sections and 33 
sub-sections as follows: 

Power Generating Equipment refractories 
steam generating rooting 
flooring 


fuel burnin 
. paints, finishes, waterproofing 


prime movers 


heat transfer Structural Equipment 


standard buildings 


Mechanical Equipment 
structural systems 


material handling 

power transmission 

electrical 

pumps and compressors 
pipe and fittings 

valves and traps 

measuring and controlling 
miscellaneous equipment and 


supplies 


Materials 


metals 
masonry 

gloss 

heat insulation 


doors 

partitions and fences 
ventilators 

chimneys 

plate construction and tanks 


Plant Utilities 


water conditioning 

air conditioning and refrigeration 
lighting 

protection and communication 


Contractors and Special Services 


general contractors 
specialty contractors 


Distribution 


Annual distribution of this file is directed according j 
current conditions and needs of the market and i 
reported to clients in detail in a confidential printed 
list. Offices and individuals who receive Sweet's Fil« 
are selected primarily on consideration of function an 
buying importance, rather than of title. 


Sweet’s File for Power Plants is distributed to eng. 


neers and executives, by whatever titles they are known 
in charge of the power departments of leading industria 
plants, of important central stations, and of min, 
railroad and other power plants. 

Total distribution — 7,000 files. 


Issuance 


Sweet’s File for Power Plants is scheduled for issuane 
early in the year. The time required for its compilation 
and production necessitates the settlement of plans ani 
the receipt of orders well in advance of the distributin 


date. 


How to Get the Best Results 
From Sweet's Catalog Service 


Prospective buyers consult manufacturers’ catalogs i 
Sweet’s to study and compare the advantages of com 
peting products, to determine which of them best met 
their specific requirements — to select those which ap 
pear to be worth further inquiry or, as is often the ca* 
to decide at once which shall be specified or ordereé 

Having in mind the particular kind of buying actie 
you want your prospects to take, you should make sur 
that the catalog you will file and distribute in Sweet! 
contains information of the kind and amount that wi 
prompt them to take it. Your catalog in Sweet's shoul 
anticipate questions most likely to be asked by you 
prospects regarding product forms, characteristics. pe 
formance and use. It should contain more than brit 
allusions to these important subjects. It should mak 


all necessary use of text, tables, illustrations and dia: 


grams to demonstrate them convincingly. 

Expert advice on effective organization and design @ 
essential product information which is to be distribute! 
in the Sweet’s Files may be had through members @ 
Sweet’s consulting staff. Their services are available 
clients without extra charge. 
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y Sweet's is Preferred 


thousands of offices, Sweet’s Files have been votea 
most useful sources of product information. Buyers 
fer to receive manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s, 
piher than in individually-bound form, because any of 

hundreds of catalogs in Sweet’s can be located 
tantly, whenever wanted. Catalogs in Sweet’s can’t be 
din the — place. Catalogs in Sweet's, being auto- 
tically up-to-date, prevent the specification of obsolete 
ems and consequent delay and annoyance. Catalogs in 
weet’s Save time, trouble and money for all concerned. 


harges 


uniform scale of charges applies to all of the seven 
weet’s Files. Total charges are calculated by adding to 
base charge for a catalog (or catalogs) of given size and 
cifications, a charge for the desired amount of distri- 
tion in one or more of the files. Total charges range 
om two and a half cents per catalog page per office, to 
slittle as half a cent, depending on the catalog’s size, 
« of color, and distribution required. See listing under 
Publications,” this section of Market Data Book. A 


‘Bharge scale will be sent on request. 
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weet’s Charges Include 


atalog design — or such assistance or supervision as 
may be desired. 

stalog printing — PYO service excepted (see below). 
atalog fin and distribution. 

v of confidential distribution lists — excepting Sweet’s 
File for Builders. 


weet's Charges do not Include 


otographs, drawings or cuts. These will be made, if 
sired, at client’s order at prevailing rates. 


pecial Services 


or information and charges on special requirements 
volving special stock, chip work, varnished covers, 
, communicate with Printing Department, Sweet’s 
atalog Service, New York office. 


inting Specifications 


atalog sizes — multiples of 4 pages (4, 8, 12, 16, ete.). 
rim page size — 834 x 11 in. 
tock ~- white coated. 
ypography — as desired. 
Cuts — client to supply. 120 screen recommended. 


Pre-Prints and Reprints 


ndividually bound copies of clients’ catalogs may be 
ordered at any time in advance of the issuance of the 
fle (s) in which they are to be distributed or not later 
than 6 »nonths after their appearance in such file (s) un- 
‘s covered by subsequent renewal contract. Charges on 


Bequest 


“ PYO (Print-Your-Own) Service 


Special harges, lower than those for the complete service, 


Pipply io catalogs ey by clients and delivered to 
fili 


I ibuted 
ibers 
lable to 


weet’s ready for filing. Charges on request. 


Nore Obtain complete mechanical specifications from 
weet's and submit layout for checking before printing. 
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Responsibilities orm 


POWER-ENGINEERING STAFF 


services. as diagrammed at the left. forms the basic job of 
the power engineer and his staff. This responsibility usually 
extends to include transmission of the services throughout 
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the entire establishment. center of chart. and may imclude 
the final application. right. Note: For detailed comments 
on these responsibilities see discussion on back of this sheet 


High Pressure Steam 


intermediate Pressure 


Mechanical Power 


m= 76 





In peace-time the activities of the 
power engineer consist, in part, in de- 
termining when such modernization of 
equipment (and the buying of meters 
and other accessories) will pay divi- 
dends, and, also, he pays constant at- 
tention to ways of operation and main- 
tenance to get more out of fewer tons 
of coal. 

For example, the plant may be buy- 
ing water. If water bills are high, the 
engineer will study the cost and output 
of a drilled well on the property and 
the cost of equipping it with pumps 
and power. He will.estimate the power 
consumption. If all the operating and 
fixed charges show a substantial sav- 
ing over city water, he will propose 
the new project to his management. 

By the same process of investigation 
and economic reasoning he will decide 
whether to make or buy his electricity, 
whether to install his air compressors 
in the powerhouse or out in the factory, 
what type of air-conditioning to use, 
and so on, 


Into War and Out Again 


War changed all that, said Power. 
Orthodox economics was scrapped. All 
management asked of the power engi- 
neer was that his power never fail war 
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production—never mind the cost. This 
was a tough assignment in many plants 
where productive facilities were multi- 
plied with no corresponding increase 
in boilers and generating equipment. 
Existing units had to carry bigger 
loads. Meanwhile single-shift plants 
went to two and three-shift operation, 
putting further strain on equipment 
with corresponding less time for main- 
tenance. 

To top it all, there developed a series 
of shortages and bottlenecks in every 
conceivable type of small equipment 
and supplies—piping, fittings, valves, 
rubber hose, bearing metals, ball and 
roller bearings, brass and bronze parts, 
etc., etc. 

Engineers everywhere met this situ- 
ation with Yankee ingenuity. Fancy 
peacetime standards of operation and 
maintenance were forgotten. Makeshift 
“baling-wire” repairs and homemade 
gimcracks kept many a wheel turning. 

Meanwhile the utilities did them- 
selves proud. Despite early predictions 
of power shortages, and despite cut- 
backs in generating units that had 
been ordered, they met all essential 
loads. War production has never failed 
for lack of power—almost the only es- 
sential war “material” that has never 


been a bottleneck. Even its civilian 


use has been unrationed. 

Peace, like war, requires long prep- 
aration. Those who run America’ 
power plants, both utility and indus 
trial, have been looking ahead to 4 
time when normal ideas of service 
profit and investment may preva 
again. How will the step by step re 
turn of peace affect utility and indus 
trial power plants? 

Contrary to common belief, the util 
ity power plants were not overbuilt t 
carry war loads. Comparing 1943 with 
1940, both the Federal Reserve Inde 
of industrial activity, and industri! 
sales of kilowatt hours rose about & 
per cent. The amazing thing is thet 
this 85 per cent increase in energy 
sold to industry was accomplished wit? 
only a 19 per cent increase in capacity 
less than normal growth for the three 
year period. 

This startling accomplishment, § 
helpful in releasing urgently needed 
new power equipment for the merchant! 
marine and battleships, and so favor 
able to postwar position of utili) 
equipment buying, is the result of # 
combination of factors: the fact that 
industrial load is only part of the total, 
the two and three-shift operation ° 
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war industries, reduction of peacetime 
safety margins. 

All estimates of future load must 
make some assumption regarding the 
general level of American business. If 
the postwar period levels off at about 
45 per cent above 1940, as the studies 
of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment suggest, the need for added 
central station capacity will be almost 
immediate and many plants will start 
new units as soon as they can be built 
and installed. 

How about industrial power plants? 
Was not industry overpowered for war 
production? Here several factors must 
be considered. First is the fact that 
the greater part of the industrial war 
load increase was carried by the util- 
ities. Still, some plants extended their 
equipment beyond peacetime require- 
ments, and others (powder plants, for 
example) put in power equipment for 
war alone. 

Here one must remember that the 
total need for the industrial power 
services cannot be balanced nationally, 
or in a single community, against the 
total capacity installed for generating 
those services. The boiler plant in the 
powder factory that is shut down by 
peace won’t fill the needs of a candy 
factory or brewery two miles away. 

Right through the war some war 
plants, as well as most of those mak- 
ing consumer goods, have been forced 
to limp along with aging and over- 
worked power equipment. A flood of 
modernization orders, particularly for 
steam generating and steam using 
equipment, awaits the easing of 
priorities. 


Stationary Plants 


Although the application of power 
to the work of man is ages old, the 
limits of its possibilities have never 
been reached and today it is the appli- 
cation of power generated by fuel or 
falling water to manufacturing tools 
that has made possible the enormous 
expansion in industrial products used 
for war and peacetime pursuits. Each 
year new uses of power are being 
found, and accompanying these uses 
engineers are continuously developing 
ways in which services that are by- 
products of power generation can be 
made of economical use to industry. 


Stationary power plants consist of a 
variety of machinery so designed and 
chosen as to supply not only power in 
the form of electricity, as in a utility 
plant, but a number of other services 
which are so closely allied with the 
process of power generation that the 
highest combined economy is obtained 
when the entire assembly of necessary 
equipment is placed in one department 
in charge of men specialized in these 
services. Thus we find power plants 
furnishing steam, water, compressed 
air, refrigeration, heat and other serv- 
ices in addition to electric power at a 
combined cost considerably less than 
if each service were furnished sepa- 
rately. 
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As to the services performed, sta- 
tionary power plants are classified as 
follows by Power Plant Engineering: 


Public Utility 
Electric power 
Steam 
Water works and sewage pumping 
Electric railway 
Factory or Industrial 
Metal working 
Wood working 
Textile 
Foods 
Paper 
Electrolytic 
Chemical 
Service Institutions 
Hotels & apartment buildings 
Hospitals 
Prisons 
Schools & Colleges 
Laundries 


Buildings 
Office buildings 
Public buildings 
Stores 
Theaters 


Mines 
Metals 
Quarries 
Coal 


The plants in every one of thes 
classifications have been develope 
around groups of equipment that rf 
quire operating engineers of similar 
talents and qualifications. They mus 
be familiar with modern methods o 
energy conversion, mechanical «djust 
ments, maintenance methods, e:onoml- 
ical methods of operation, working 
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ELECTRIC UTILITY EXPENDITURE SURVEY 
planned Outlays of Privately Owned and Municipally Owned Electric Utilities in the Twelve Months’ Period Following the End of the European War 


(Thousands of dollars) 
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Revenues Gross Additions to Utility Plant 
from Sales Structures 
Geographic to Ultimate and ' 

Divisions Consumers Improvements Equipment. Total 
UNITED STATES $3,105,530 $119,713 $409,009 $528 R12 
New England 233,720 9,148 28,450 37,598 
Middle Atlantic 795,097 20,775 81,465 102,240 
East North Central 763,598 24.791 99,965 124,756 
West North Central 248,648 9,647 35,249 44,896 
South Atlantic 357,230 12,597 57,455 70,052 
East South Central 100,653 9,225 12,028 21,253 
West South Central 199.434 14,478 32,075 46,553 
Mountain 86.642 2.584 10,247 12,831 
Pacific 320,508 16,468 52,165 68,633 


Increased 
Inventories Total 

of Materials Planned 

Maintenance and Supplies Outlays 
$207 972 $23,883 $760,667 
15,997 2,205 55.800 
61,582 1,924 165,746 
51,575 8,895 185,226 
13,337 3,638 61,871 
23,460 3,090 96,602 
5,366 952 27,571 
13,472 1,025 61,050 
4,602 310 17,743 
18,581 1,844 89,058 


—Federal Power Commission 
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principles of modern instruments, gen- 
eration and control of electricity, fluid 
fow, exchange of heat, lighting prin- 
ples, certain chemical changes, qual- 
ities of materials, design of equipment 
ysed, and other principles in the prac- 
tial application of the physical sci- 
ences. The work of the power plant 
engineer is therefore not so much that 
of a tradesman whose services are 
measured by the number of units he 
turns out in a day, as that of a pro- 
fessional man or “scientist in overalls” 
whose knowledge of his equipment and 
processes enables him to produce de- 
yndable services at lowest possible 
ost. His is a “know-how” occupation. 

In nearly all industries it is custom- 
ary to depend upon the power depart- 
ment for the services of the plant up 
to the machine or equipment where it 
is used, leaving to the operator only 
the manipulation of the controls on the 
equipment itself. In many cases the 
power engineer is the coordinator of 
the program for the use of services in 
various departments of the establish- 
ment. He also supervises maintenance 
and repair work. The accompanying 
ganization chart is typical of large 
industrial plants. 

So far as the stationary power plant 
is concerned the source of energy is 
tained either from fuels or falling 
water. Animal power, wind power, 
tides, waves, and direct heat from the 
sun are so little used today in power 
plants that they may be neglected in 
astudy of possible markets for power 
generating equipment. Fuel, consisting 
of coal in its several forms, oil, gas, 
wood and factory wastes, constitutes 
the main source of energy. The en- 




















































Total production of electric energy 
for | iblic and industrial uses in the 
United States in 1944 was 280 billion 




























INDUSTRIAL USE OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 
1939-1945 
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ergy these fuels is converted into — 

electric power either through the me- 

dium of steam or more directly by rr) 

burning in internal combustion engines, —— 

such as Diesel and gas engines. Fall- 

ing wate j - senas 

tricity ie pst | br hr bee at = kw-hr. Electric utilities produced 228.2 
eating units. This source of power billion kw-hr, or 81.6 per cent. From 
is limited by nature to flowing streams 1940 to 1944 total electric production 
and today is responsible for about one- in the United States increased 73.3 per 
third of the electric power generated cent. 

for publie use in the United States. In terms of kilowatts of capacity 
While there are many industrial plants there was practically no change in the 
that generate power by hydraulic relative position of utility and non-util- 
means. the power so secured is a very ity producers during this period, though 
small percentage of that generated by capacity increased from 49.4 million 
stean kw in 1939 to 62.1 million in 1944. 


During 1944 the use of electric en- 
ergy by manufacturing and extracting 
industries amounted to 158.8 billion 
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kw-hr, or 57 per cent of the total pro- 
duced. 

Despite expansion in capacity during 
the war, further additions are expected 
to take care of new industries expected 
to develop. More important, however, 
will be improvements in existing plants. 
Since European countries can use an 
unlimited amount of power plant equip- 
ment, surpluses are not expected to play 
a role in the economics of the industry. 

Utility companies spend annually 
about $150,000,000 for maintenance and 
$100,000,000 for replacements. In addi- 
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tion to the amount spent by the utili- 
ties, there are some 32,000 industrial 
and service power plants whose needs 
are as great as, if not greater than, the 
requirements of utilities. The power 
they produce and use themselves is one- 
third the production of all utilities and 
in addition they furnish heat, steam, 
water, compressed air and other serv- 
ices required by great quantities of 
manufactured equipment. 

Class 5 industrial stokers sold during 
the first half of 1945 numbered 582, 
compared with 402 in the same 1944 
period. 

Orders for stationary power boilers 
during the first five. months of 1945 
numbered 2,768, compared with 2,091 
for the 1944 period. 


Expenditures 


The Federal Power Commission re- 
ported that only minor reductions are 
expected in the revenues of the electric 
utilities for the next year at least, and 
expenditures planned by this industry 
are estimated at $529 million. For 
maintenance, the estimate is $208 mil- 
lion, and expenditures to increase de- 
pleted inventories of materials and sup- 
plies are placed at $24 million. 

Expenditures for plant improvement 

and expansion are estimated at about 
the 1941-42 rate. Maintenance ex- 
penses are expected to exceed the cur- 
rent rate by a small amount. About 
87 percent of the contemplated ex- 
penditures will be made by privately 
owned companies, which receive 91 per 
cent of the revenues from sales to ulti- 
mate consumers, and 13 per cent by 
municipally owned utilities. The ac- 
companying table shows the geograph- 
ical distribution of the estimated ex- 
penditures, 
"A report by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development indicates that ca- 
pacity of primary power in manufac- 
turing establishments will have to be 
increased from 50,452,000 hp in 1939 
to 92,606,000 hp in 1947, the primary 
horsepower being the sum of the ca- 
pacities of the prime movers plus that 
of the motors driven by purchased 
electricity. 


While power not a 


generation is 
manufacturing industry, its product 
materially affects the well-being of 
every man in the country, the pressing 
of a button or the throwing of a switch 
being a demand for service to be an- 
swered immediately by some power 
plant. This survey, therefore, although 
dealing with the probable output of 
manufactured goods can be extremely 
useful to the power industry in plan- 
ning power generating and distributing 
facilities to meet load demands of the 
manufacturing industry of the country. 

Power plant engineers are very much 
alive to new materials. Various forms 
of plastics are being incorporated in 
newly designed equipment; glass that 
will withstand higher temperatures and 
fiber glass for electrical insulation are 
gaining acceptance; synthetic rubber 
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Electricity Purchased and Generated by Major Industry Groups 





PURCHASED 


GENERAT 





INDUSTRY 1939 


1944 1939 
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Food 
Tobacco 
Textiles 


Appare}! 
Lumber 
Furniture 


Paper 

Printing 

Chemicals 
Petroleum and Coal 
Rubber 

Leather 


Stone, Clay and Glass 
Iron and Steel 
Nonferrous Metals 


Electrical Machinery 
Machinery 


Automobiles 


Transportation Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


+ % 
UFACTURING 


43 
32 
38 


19 
36 
25 


64 
35 
69 


70 
54 
27 


51 
53 
§2 
37 
26 
40 


22 
52 





Total 


52 





Meta! Mining 
Coal Mining 
Nonmetallic Mining 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


EXTRACTING 


56 
42 
3! 
66 





Total 


45 





Shipbuilding 
Arsenal and Ordnance 
Miscellaneous Manufacturin 


GOVERNMENT 


3! 
16 
39 





Total 


28 








United States 
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in various forms is being used exten- 
sively; alloy steels and non-ferrous 
metals are being tested; electronics are 
being applied extensively; water treat- 
ment has been further extended; cor- 
rosion inhibitors are growing in use; 
improved lubricants are being promot- 
ed; and in all lines of machinery, de- 
signs have been improved so greatly 
that few of the older plants can com- 
pete in economy with a plant designed 
for post-war service. 


Engineers are also fully aware of 
the possibilities of the gas turbine and 
the likelihood that atomic energy will 
soon be harnessed to the extent that 
it will be useful to industry. Time 
alone will tell to what extent these new 
processes will be made economically 
available to the power industry. 


Available Market Data 

Copies of the following pieces of marke 
data information are available withow! 
charge (while supply lasts) to advertises 
and agency executives. They may be he 
direct from the publishers, or through INDUS 
TRIAL MARKETING. 
A Yardstick on the Fast Moving Power 

Market 

This gives market data on 
by the twelve leading industries, show 
ing the distribution of boiler horse 
power by major divisions of the powé 
field, and gives a list of what the 
power plants purchase in the way o 
equipment. Published by Power Plan' 
Engineering. 
Power Market and Media File 

This folder contains the salient facts 
about the power market and its cover 
age by Power. 


power 
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oups Electric Requirements of Major Industries by Geographic Divisions 
>A (Kilowatt-hours in Thousands) 
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43 Tobacco 917 | 24,722 | 9,215 | 4, 523 108, 369 1%, 268 | 221 | 4 1, 657 163, 896 
Textiles 1,767, 628 1,035, 661 174, 373 | 21,572 | 4,787,098 872,032 | 111,748 828 | 44, 946 8,815,882 
19 Apparel 35, 416 282, 730 79, 338 30, 630 44,560 | 30,140 | 12,865 | 1,202 | 22,089 | 538,970 
39 Luaber 23, 882 43,716 172, 835 36,328 | 63,902 124, 867 143, 223 91,439 | 761,326 | 1,481,518 
29 Furniture 72, 520 165, 847 295, 985 37, 443 123, 602 55, 559 34, 595 4,913 76,914 | 867, 388 
Paper 2,037,209 | 2,058,308 | 2,511, 45) 325,032 | 1,760,017 455,505 | 679,785 5,232 | 1,204,948 11,037, $27 
69 Printing and Publishing 74,935 298, 268 355, 722 70,927 85,625 55,899 | 49,643 26, 234 | 83,583 | 1, 100,836 
30 Chemicals 302, 770 5,682,722 6,144,458 | 1,204,730 | 5,532,142 3,825,137 | 3,471,735 | 1,165,892 | 1,833,769 | 29, 163, 354 
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63 Stone, Clay and Glass | 123,199 | 1,451,666 | 1,081,633 | $40,655 | 478, 585 433,783 | 351,237 | 125,937 552,834 | 5,099,529 
29 Iron and Stee! 882,792 | 8,146,202 | 9,791,437 | 346,730 | 1,533,937 | 1,343,719 | 224,796 | 283,728 776,572 | 23,289,908 
Nonferrous Metals | 780, 631 3,976,738 | 1,576,852 | 82,058 931,630 | 4,019,309 | 1,379, 796 | '5 682, 422 | 6,395,846 | 20,755,278 
| 
47 Electrical Machinery | SI,O4F | 1,662,281 | 982,169 | 113,485 314,433 21,324 9,548 | 3,423 | °37,532 | 3,658, 196 
64 Machinery | 668, 202 1,202,748 | 2,861,585 | 299, 157 256,573 77,721 173,008 | 16,881 | 305,440 5,861, 275 
64 Automobiles 9, 679 424,772 | 4,081,929 86,730 34,019 | 28, 266 | 9,737 | 308 26,315 | 4,661,755 
Transportation Equipment 601, 689 1,584,909 | 2, 26,962 | 422,566 | 840,333 | 383,482 | 709,725 | 32, 749 | 2.146, 243 | 8.908, 688 
55 Miscellaneous 157,816 510,771 195, 690 1%, 366 | 11,382 | 7,670 | 2, 661 | 1, 187 15,972 | 917, 445 
40 $$ $_$_______— +— + . — —__—_—__+ —_ - — + - -— - — ——- —+ —— t — 
Total | 8,808,092 | 31,943,121 | 37,525,342 | 5,469,256 } 17,864,160 | 12,454,318 | 10, 383, 230 | 3,752, 454 16, 118,995 | wae 
61 — -—-- —- + - + —— ) —+ —_———} — - & _ ~+ + ——+ — — 
| j 
38 | 
58 EXTRACTING 
= 6) | | | | 
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The Pre-Peace Power Market. Atomic and Gas Turbine Progress, 2 W. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
Power : ; 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Published 1 $ 45.00 $ 24.50 $ 12.50 
ro In this booklet, Power delineates the by Rex Wadman. Est. 1945. Subscrip- 6 35.00 19.00 10.50 
f . . tion,. $5. Trim size, 10%x13%. Type 12 27.50 15.00 8.25 
nou tactor governing 1944 and later sales page, 8%x1l1. Published ist. Forms — —— - —— 
pee ‘power plants and power departments close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- —_ 
sho in industry, commerce, institutions and ¢¥!@tion, 15,663. Rates— CCA 
10rse- Utilities Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page — 
nower ane 1 $330.00 $220.00 $130.00 Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York 
the 6 295.00 190.00 120.00 16. bgt by Combustion Pub. Co., 
Wher . r 12 265.00 160.00 105.00 Inc. Est. 1929. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
way of Engineers Need Help. Standard red, 2007; bleed, 10%. page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
ae The . - . _ 25th. Agency discounts, 15-0. N.I.A.A. 
Plant Ys ~ 11th in a series of bulletins pub —— — _ statement on request. Circulation, Aug., 
om ed by Power Plant Engineering In Chief Bngin 1618 Orri ‘ A E pe —— (gross), 10,325. Engineering 
whi ‘ . e ngineer, | rrington ve., Ev- officials and executive engineers and en- 
“y are compiled the reports of field anston, Ill. Published by Chief Engineers gineers, 6,756; consulting engineers, 719: 
facts calls y ade on engineers by the publi- Assn Rg Chicago. = an a perenne agentts i others, 1,773. 
iil tation 7 tion, $1. Trim size, 54%x8%. ype page, Rates—l page, 45; pages, $135; 12 
cover whic to . define the problems with 414x7 he. Published Ist. Forms close pages, $125. 
Ich engineers need help. 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and 
Buyers Guide, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1. Published by Rockwell F. Clancy Co. 
Est. 1934. Controlled. Trim size, 7%x10. 
Type size, 5%x9%. Published Sept. 1. 
Forms close June 15. Agency discount, 
5-2 Circulation, 6,600. Rates—l1 page, 

25; % page, $75; 1/3 page, $60; 4 page, 











New York 18. 


Power, 330 W. 42nd St., 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ine. Est. 1884. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
17th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. 1. A. A. 
statement on request. Circulation, 25,- 
194; (gross), 26,639. Engineering dept. 
heads, 10,439; firms and general execu- 





—— 


Rates—Less than 3 pages, $200; 6 pages 
$180; 12 pages, $160; 24 pages, $150. ' 
Standard red, $50; bleed, $30. 

For additional data see page 4. 


Sweet’s File for Power Plants, 

40th St., New York 18, N. Y. Compileg 
and distributed by Sweet's Catalog Sery. 
ice, division of F. W. Dodge Corpora. 
tion. Est. 1914. A bound file of many. 
facturers’ catalogs, used as a source of 
buying information by engfneers and ey. 





























tives, 3,189; plant operation and engi- ecutives in charge of operation ang 
Industry and Power, St. Joseph, Mich. neering staffs, 6,738; others, 4,981. Gross maintenance of power plants—industria) P 
Published by Maujer Pub. Co. Est. 1920. rates—-Space used within year, less than central station, mine, railroad and oth. ents 
Trim size, 7%x1l. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 3 pages, $350; 6 pages, $320; 12 pages, ers. Revised annually and lent to quali. h 
lished ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- $300, 18 pages, $285; 24 pages, $275; 36 fied offices for one year. Distribution The 
counts, 15-0. N.LA.A. statement on re- pages, $260; 48 pages, $245. Mid-Dec.— (Sworn), 7,000, to power plant operating I offsé 
quest Circulation, March, 1945, 34,387; at rate earned in regular issues. Frac- officials, purchasing officials, govern. r 
(cross), 35,183. Metal working 7,285; tional space can be used in the following ment procurement offices and buying erp 
public utilities, 3,123; process industries, units: 2/3 page, % page, 1/3 page, % agencies. Catalogs in Sweet's Files con. § erat 
2,758; woodworking, 2,007; food products, page, 1/6 page. sist of multiples of four pages. Typog- The 
3.796; textiles, 2,091; institutions and Standard color, $60; bleed, $50 extra. raphy and color printing as deisred. Trim | 
bldgs., 2,978: others, 10,656. Rates— OT ———_—_—_——— page, size, 8%x1ll. Charges include cat. of a 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page alog design, or such assistance as may be # muc 
1 $310.00 $155.00 $ 77.5 @ deisred, printing, filing, distribution and ] 
6 285.00 150.00 "7.50 use of confidential distribution lists. No ™ °™ 
12 245.00 142.50 75.00 Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson %sency commission. No cash discount. @ plan 
Standard color, $35; bleed, $25. Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by Technical For catalogs in Sweet's File for Power & unt 
For additional data see page 475 Publishing Co. Est. 1896. Market in- Plants, including one — color on first #. 
- - cludes all i t ¢ lies used 2nd last pages, complete service charges @ lave 
International Engineer, 1003 K. Street, i. eS ee eS are as follows: 4-page catalog, $676; 8 Hf have 
N. W., Washington 2, D. C. Published by 4¢ power. Subscription, $2. Trim size, Page catalog, $1,051; 12-page catalog # 
Int'l Union of Operating Engineers. Est. ..114% Type page, 7x10. Published 1st. $1,426; 16-page catalog, $1,801; 20-page cent 
1903. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%xX (ony requiring proofs must be submitted catalog, $2,176; 24-page catalog, $2,551; Mil p 
L1% Type page 7x10. Published 15th. by 10th preceding. N.I.A.A. statement on 258-page catalog, $2,926; 32-page catalog If 
Forms close 25th Agency discounts, request Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- $3,301. Charges for other specifications ° 
10-2. Circulation 103,000. Rates— culation, 18,780; (gross), 19,756. Engi- ©n request. Note: combination charges & indic 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page neering dept. heads, 8,697; firms and gen- for catalogs distributed also in other @ on 
l $144.00 $ 82.00 3 50.00 eral executives, 1,989; plant operating Sweet's Files and for two or more cata-@ 
S 112.00 66.00 43.00 and engineering staff, 5,806; others, 2,- logs in any number of files. (See Build- @ “an 
12 100.00 60.00 49.00 3298. Rates— ing, Engineering Construction, Power #1, ; 
Color, 50% Less than 3 pages, $230; 6 pages, $205; Plants, Design Enginering, Manufactur-. ind 
—_—- 12 pages, $190: 24 pages, $170; 36 pages, ing Industries and Chemical Process In- @ MU) 
MacRae’s Blue Book. $165; 48 pages, $160; 60 pages or more, dustries sections of Market Data Book.) “two 
See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) $155 Branch offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chi- will 
Minimum space % page. Rates based on ago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los #” 
A. S. M. EB. Mechanical Catalog. total space used within one contract year. Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St nw 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) Standard colors, $50 per page flat; bleed, Touis. tion 
$35 per page flat. For additional data see pages 472-473. sant 
Mechanical Engineering. For additional data see page 470. iia the 
ee ee ee eee Public Power, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- ee 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Mod- turers. 2 se ih ove 
Midwest Power Plant Directory, 4247 W. ern Power Publishing Co. Est. 1942. (See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) itse 
Division St., Chicago. Published by Chi- Controlled. Trim size, 8x11. Type : Tc 
cago Power Plant Directory Co., Inc., Est. page, 75/16x9%. Published 20th preced- 
1930. Controlled. Type page, 4%x7%. _ ing. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- tivel: 
Published Jan. 1. Forms close Dec. 1. counts, 15-2. Circulation 4,300. Rates— xely 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Times 1 Page % Page / P 
9,400. Rates—l page, $85; % page, $50; 1 $150.00 : r 1 Ce 
1/3 page, $35; 1/6 page, $20. 6 135.00 é . sts. 
Color, $10. 12 120.00 65.00 a oi 
- Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. Modern Power and Engineering, 481 Uni- SS, | 
™ tae cesseotubedialemasiial versity Ave., Toronto. Published by Mac- @ in th 
dd lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1906. Sub- 
@® @ scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type “T 
NWational Engineer, 176 W. Adams &t., page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 
Chicago 3. Published by Nat’l Assn. of Southern Power and Industry, Grant close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir J ploy. 
Power Engineers. Est. 1897. Trim size, Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by W. R. culation March, 1945, 6,062. peop! 
8$%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ©. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Subscrip- Times 1 Page % Page . 
ist Forms close 15th. Agency dis- tion, $2. Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 1 $ 93.50 $ 51.00 27.7 celpt 
counts, 15-02. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 14,- 7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 6 85.00 46.75 25. ously 
693; (gross), 15,733. Mfg. & Mining, 6,786; Agency discounts, 15-2. N.1.A.A. state- 12 77.00 42.50 have 
utilities, 1,242: service establishments, ment on request. Circulation, 11,949; Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. save 
4.702: others, 2,020. Rates—1 page, $210; (gross), 15,006. Engineering dept. heads, Annual Directory Issue, published Dec pros] 
6 pages, $170; 12 pages, $150 6,281; general executives, firms, 2,416; Type page, 8xll. Rates—2 pages, $190 an 
Standard red, $50; bleed, 10%. operating staffs, 2,175; others, 1,061. 1 page, $100; % page, $55; % page, $40. al 
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Printing, Publishing 


See also Advertising and Merchandising; Paper, Paper Products) 


Postwar printers will offer their cli- 
ents a choice of two printing processes. 
The trend toward the installation of 
offset lithography departments in let- 
trpress plants will be sharply accel- 
erated after the war, a survey made by 
The Inland Printer shows. An increase 
of at least 100 per cent and possibly as 
mich as 145 per cent in the number of 
embination (offset and letterpress) 
jants is indicated. At present, 20 per 
ent of the commercial printing plants 
have offset departments. Of those who 
have not yet added the process, 25 per 
ent expect to add offset, while another 
ll per cent are undecided. 

If this trend continues at the rate 
indicated, the complexion of the com- 
mercial printing industry will be 
hanged considerably in a few years. 
Tl) use an anology from politics, the 
industry will lose its “two party” or 
‘wo process” system. Instead there 
wil be a large “party of the center” 
1 which both processes form a coali- 
tion under one roof. Numerically, at 
least, this will be the largest group, 
athough the dollar volume of letter- 
press will probably outweigh that of 
fset for some time to come. 

To the left of center will be a rela- 
twely smaller number of plants devoted 
xclusively to offset, and to the right 
fcenter will be the letterpress special- 
sts. At some future date a third proc- 
es, gravure, may make its weight felt 
in the coalition. 


‘The graphic arts industries em- 
ployed more than a third of a million 
people in 1939, and products and re- 
telpts exceeded $2,500,000,000. Obvi- 
ously, any industry of this size can 
have a tremendous effect on future 
prosperity, but the graphic arts exerts 
an influence even greater than the 
volume figures indicate,” according to 
he Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Lommerce. 

“Practically all procedures of gov- 
‘mment, business, and education in- 
volve the use of printing. Newspapers 
and other periodicals act as the bal- 
ance wheel in our democratic system 
of government and also, through ad- 
vertisi g, enter into the distribution 
* merchandise. If these industries 
ae to maintain their place and ad- 
vance with the others, their postwar 
‘argets must be set up and hit. 

“To provide a definite base for plan- 
ting, the year 1946 has been assumed 
0 be our first full year of employment 
after the war and the immediate re- 
‘version period. The existence of 
Meductive jobs for all who seek em- 
ployment is the first requirement for 
4 prosperous country. 

“Some 10,000,000 more jobs will be 
Needed then than were available in 
1940. To provide these jobs, consumer 








1939 


Value of 
Products 
(000) 


Printing and Publishing, 


Type No. 
Newspapers — publishing 
without printing 
Newspaper — printing and 
publishing 6,879 
Periodicals publishing 
without printing 1,958 
600 


11,964 
898,225 
266,832 
202,015 
109,579 

39,517 

87,656 
516,436 


431 $ 


Periodicals—publishing and 
printing 

Books—publishing without 
printing 

Books — 
printing 

Books — printing without 
publishing 

General commercial print- 
ing 

Greeting cards 

Lithographing 

Gravure and rotogravure. 

Steel and copperplate en- 
graving 

Photoengraving 

Electrotyping and stereo- 
typing 

Typesetting 

Bookbinding 
industries 


publishing and 


and related 


102,691 
$2,578,464 
Employment in 1945, was 0.6 per 
cent below 1939 book and job 
printing field, it was per cent above 
1939, and in bookbinding 5.2 per cent 
higher. 





U. S. 





expenditures for goods and _ services 
(the gross national product) must be 
around $165,000,000,000 at 1942 price 
levels, a dollar increase of 86 per cent 
over 1939. However, the increase in 
physical production would be consid- 
erably less, because of a higher price 
level. 

“For 11 years, 1929 to 1939, the 
relationship between the volume of 
graphic arts industries and the gross 
national product was very close. It is 
reasonable to believe this will continue. 
Hence, based upon a gross national 
product of $165,000,000,000, total vol- 
ume of the graphic arts would reach 


$4,516,000,000, 75 per cent above 1939 
and 43 per cent above the previous 
peak of 1929.” 

Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals reported 1,857 daily news- 
papers at the close of 1944, with cir- 
culations of 47,004,000, a gain of 1 
per cent over 1943. The American Press 
Association’s Directory of Country and 
Suburban Town Newspapers reported 
8,727 weeklies at the close of 1944, a 
loss of about 2 per cent from 1942. Cir- 
culations aggregated 14,156,000, a new 
peak, 


Associations 

American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
115 E. 40th St., New York. 

American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., 370 Lexington Ave., New York. 

American Photo-Engravers. Assn., 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

American Press Assn., 225 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

Assn. of North American Directory 
Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave, New 
York. 

Book Publishers Bureau, 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

International Assn. of Printing 
House Craftsmen, 55 Pine St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Lithographers National Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

National Assn. of Photo-Lithograph- 
ers, 1776 Broadway, New York. 

National Assn. of Printing Ink 
Makers, 1440 Broadway, New York. 

National Editorial Assn., 188 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago. 

National Printing Equipment Assn., 
140 Nassau St., New York. 

United Typothete of America, 719 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Inkmaker, 254 W. 3ist St., New 
York 1. Published by MacNair-Dorland 
Co., Ine. Est. 1922. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 1,388. Rates— 
1% Page 4 Page 
50.00 3 .50 
40.00 
35.00 


Times 1 Page 2 
$ 90.00 $ 
nh 70.00 
12 60.00 
Standard color, $20. 


Pressmen’s Home, 
Intl. Printing Press- 
Union of N. A. Est. 
1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Circulation, 37,716. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $190.00 $106.00 

6 173.00 96.00 
12 160.00 89.00 


American Pressman, 
Tenn. Published by 
man & Assistants 
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American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New 
York, 16. Published by Robbins’ Pub. Co. 
Est. 1885. Subscription, 32. Trim size, 
81%4x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 6,600; (gross), 
6,850. Printing, 5,134; mfrs., 473; schools, 
libraries, 371; others, 618. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $170.00 $ 90.60 Py 

6 137.50 75.00 

12 125.00 68.75 
Standard red, $35; bleed, 10%. 


age 





The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page 5%x8%. Published 
20th. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—l1 page, $66; % page, $34; 
% page, $17.50. Time discounts, 10% for 
6 issues, 20% for 12 issues. 








PRINTING, PUBLISHING 









































































































































Bookbinding and Book Production, 50 close 25th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- MNWewspaper Management, 306 W. Maj ( 
Union Square New York 3 _ 1925. ulation, 16,040. Rates— St., Mascoutah, IIl Published by Arthy 
Subs ription $2 Trim size, 8%x11%. Times 1 Page % Fage % Page D. Jenkins Est. 1938. Subscript $] 
=70e page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms l $120.00 $75.00 $45.00 Trim size, 6%x9%. Type page xTh f 
lose 25th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 6 100.00 60.00 35.00 Published 15th. Forms close 10th. ency 
‘ ul ition, 5,735 Rates 12 90.00 50.00 30.00 discounts, 15-2 tates. , 
I ‘ 1 Page % Page A Page Standard red, $50: bleed, $15 Times 1 Page ly age 1 Page - 
1 $140.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 : ee : 1 $ 22.00 $ Ay 00 $ 7.00 
€ 95 75 ) 5 8.80 8 R ce 
S§ aaa ae ins. yoo «= Magazine World, 40 E. 49th St. New “3 +47 Sas a 
. a ; York 17 Published by Magazine World, gtandard color, 50¢ bleed, 509 ' 
- me : Inc., Est. 1944. Trim size 8%x11%. Type ~~ “ . ee ‘ : 
California Publisher, Pacifi Electric page, 7x10 Published 10th Forms close 1 de 
Bl dg Los Angeles 14 Published by 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Circula- 
Cc Newspaper Publishers’ Ass'n. Est tion, 3,138 Rates— ar 
1918. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 9x12 Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page Pacific Printer and Publisher, tialt : 
Type page, 64x10. Published Ist. Forms 1 $150.00 $125.00 $ 70.00 Bldg., San Francisco 5. Publis i by in 
lose 20th Agency discounts, 15-0 Ci 3 125.00 105.00 60.00 Charles McIntyre. Est. 1908 Ss rip. pk 
ulation, 1,018 Rates 6 100.00 85.00 45.00 tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% Type page 
Time 1 Page % Page 4% Page ‘olor rates on request; bleed, 10° 65/6x10. Published 15th. Forn al 
1 £100.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 — . 80th. Agency discounts, 12-3 Cireu 
f 90 00 45.00 27.50 Missouri Press News, 220 Walter Wil- tion, 1,306; (gross), 1,714. Compa Pp 
12 85.00 $2.50 9.00 liams Hall, Columbia, Mo. Published by Owners, officials, 986; supt., foremer 
Mo. Press Ass’n. Inc. Est 1928. Sub- megrs., 21; manufacturers, distr itors c 
Circulation Management, 431 So. Dear- scription, $1 Type page, 6 5/6x10 Pub- ind jobber Ss of Printing equipme! et \ 
born St Chicago. Est 1935 Subscrip- ished I1S8tl Forn s close 15th Agency 00; others, 140. Rates - : 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x105/16. Published discounts, 15 Circulation, 500. Rates Times l Page 2 ae M4 E Age ts 
ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 . $ 42.5 . 
15-2 Rates 1 $ 37.80 $ 18.90 $ 11.25 1: ye y- an 
Ts» a — t — 6 30.00 15.00 9.38 ~ VU. oo. o1.0 : 
x te 1 cote Sisto ook a5 Standard color, $12.50; bleed, $15 ie 
12 150.00 34.50 50:00 Photo-Engravers Bulletin, 166 W. Vani con 
Bleed. 10¢ ogg - 2 —- ago : I ee Be Ar er pri 
c < o rravers ASS Nn. “St 9 
ar zéthography, “’ Ws, =e St. Subs ription, $3 Trim size, 6x9 Typ = 
Colorade Editor and Intermountain Press, New York 1. i ublishe d by. rhe E hoto- page, 444x7%k. Published 15th. Formsamy ™ef 
University of Denver, University Park Lithographer, Inc. Est. 1933. Subscrip- close 4th Circulation, 1,500. Rates- shor 
Campus, Denver 10, Colo Published by tion, $3 Trim size, 9x12. Type page, page, $85.00; % page, $45.00; % page $13 
Colorado Press Assn. Est. 1926. Sub- 7X10. Published 15th. Forms close 25th.  ¢95 99. . 
scription, $2. Type page, 6 13/16x10. Pub Agency discounts, 10-0 Circulation, a sgl 
lished ist Forms close {0th Agency 2,638; (gross), 3,000. Offset plants, 1,749; Print, 24 Elm St., Woodstock, Vt Pu gu 
discounts, 15-2 Rates—$1.50 per inch manufacturers jobbers or dealers’ in lished by W. E. Rudge Pub., Inc. Est the 
lithographic equipment and _ supplies, 1940 Subscription, $7.50. Trim six 
7 287; libraries, schools and _ instructors, 7144 x10. Type pag 5144x8 Publishe we 
por my oy and Stereotypers Bulletin, 118: others, 497. Rates quarterly. “Agency discounts, 20 c vise 
Leader ldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio Pub- Times 1 Page % Page % Page ulation, 2,000 ‘Rates—1 page $ 
lished bs International Ass'n of Electro- 1 $110.00 $70.00 $40.00 fractions pro rata a RE 
typers & Stereotypers, In Est. 1915 6 90.00 50.00 20.00 , oe 
Subscription, $5 Trim size, 6x9 Type 12 80.00 40.00 25.00 — A 
page, 4144x7\% Published 15th Forms Standard red, $25: bleed, $15 CCAI mR 
l th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- aS AEs - —_ 
culation, 600 tates Printed Selling, 22 FE. Huron St., g terrr 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 11 Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Es lette 
I $ 35.00 $ 20.00 $ 12.50 1937 Trim size, 5%x7%. Type page plan 
6 31.50 18.00 11.25 4%4x6%. Published Ist. Forms clos 
12 28.00 16.00 10.00 National Lithographer, 11 Park Place, j2th Agency discounts, 15-0. ¢ near 
New York, 7. Est. 1894. Subscription, $3. tion, Mar., 1945, 19,241; (gross), 19,78 INL 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 74x10. Pub- printers, publishers, letter shops now 
— lished 10th. Forms close Ist. Circulation, advertising managers and _ pro 1 
CCA 2,185; (gross), 2,637. Offset and direct men. industria ind commercial ett 
— , . Puce 2 ; , ™ ~— | 
litho plants, 1,411; mfrs., 318; others, others. 2.997 Rates pian 
Graphic Arts Monthly and The Printing jif5 Rates— Times aoe » ine ae * 
4 : a J . ‘ 1es 1 Page % Page 1, Pag as it 
Industry, 608 S. Dearborn St., ( hicago Times 1 Page % Page % Page 1 $270.00 $145.00 e100 Of had 
Eat 1929 Published by Graphic Arts 1 $110.00 $60.00 $40.00 6 290 00 "120 00 85 i 
Pub. Co. Trim size, 5x7 Type page, 6 100.00 55.00 35.00 12 180.00 85.00 es. me ey 
{Xo%G Published 10th Forms close 21st 12 70.00 20.00 0.00 Standard color $30; bleed, 10% not 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 46,- Standard color, $25; bleed, 10¢; wits = a a ; : : : big 
557: (gross), 49,047. Operating plants . 
39.911; key executives, 6,531. Rates— ae reget ca tor ( 
Tit 1 Page % Page % Pag ational oo +. W _ St 
e900 00 110 00 $ 63.00 Chicago *ublishec yy Nat’ “ditoria ‘ ss ‘ : 
} “180.00 ee 00 57.00 Ass'n. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. Pub Dr 
12 170.00 on 00 54.00 page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close [ished by Walden ee ~ Mott, inc ~ Th 
Standard color, $55 page Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim size 8 2x14 
Sta d « » Sor é . an Rates Type page, 7x10 Published 10th. Forms THE 
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ONE OF THE FIRST FIVE INDUSTRIES 
BEGINS ERA OF LARGEST EXPANSION 





= 


dollar's business a year. 


(ONG TERM BOOM 


As the national economy has shifted into 
is peace-time gears there has already come 
an unprecedented flood of orders for print- 
ing. As printing paper becomes more abun- 
dant and as the nation's selling efforts be- 
come more competitive, the demand for 
printing will increase. As early as 1943, 
an INLAND PRINTER survey of 10,544 com- 
mercial, book, and greeting card printers 
thowed that these plants planned to spend 
$34,761,996 in the first peace-time years 
br new machinery and construction. That 
figure was four times the purchases in 1939, 
the last “normal” year. In light of subse- 
quent developments this figure must be re- 
vised upward. 


REVOLUTION IN PROCESSES 


A survey, conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER recently, showed that the long- 
term trend toward the production of both 
kHerpress and offset printing in the same 
plant had speeded up so as to become 
nearly revolutionary. Compared to 1703 
INLAND PRINTER subscribing plants which 
now have offset equipment, 1500 other 
letHterpress-only" plants said they definitely 
planned to install offset equipment as soon 
uit was available. Other letterpress plants 
had not made final decisions, but 684 said 
they "might add offset" and 349 others "did 
not know." For complete details on this 
big NEW INLAND PRINTER market, write 
for Offset Survey. 


EDITORIAL 


The leading printers’ magazine since 1883, 
THE INLAND PRINTER is the field's author- 
ity. It is several publications in one—a 
business and management quide, technical 
handbook to use in the plant, a monthly 
news digest, a specimen review for design- 
#s, and an idea library for creative men. 
THE INLAND PRINTER reports, inter- 
prets and anticipates trends, as it deals 
vith specific problems of the time. It gives 
readers advanced methods, improved tech- 
niques, printing specimens, tested ideas, and 
the news. A helpful series—continuing now 
for more than a year—explaining the prob- 
ems and solutions in the setting up of a 
combination letterpress-offset plant, is typ- 
cal of its helpful originality. Many exclusive 
ttures appear monthly with the regular 
partments: Specimen Review, The Idea 
File, News and Views, Typographic Clinic, 
Salesman's Corner, Proofroom, Pressroom 
tnd Offset Technique. 

Practical authorities work together under 
the direction of Editor J. L. Frazier, who 
has quided THE INLAND PRINTER for 
e years, to deliver vital informa- 
executive readers. All of this is 
practical dollar-and-cents value to 
ers that they pay $4.00 a year— 
three times the cost of other 
journals—to read THE INLAND 
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N 1939 the graphic arts industry was composed of about 20,000 
lrated printing and publishing plants doing more than two billion 
The 1939 census ranks the industry high 
among all manufacturing: FIRST in number of establishments; FIRST 
in value added by manufacture; FIRST in number of salaried em- 
ployees (executives, department heads, and office workers) and sal- 
aries paid them; FIFTH in number of wage earners; THIRD in wages 
paid; FIFTH in value of products and SIXTH in cost of materials. 


A.B.C. A.B.P. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 











READERSHIP 
Because THE INLAND PRINTER is cram- 


packed with new information on how to 
do the job better and at greater profit, it 
is read studiously by the men who plan 
and supervise plant operation and control 
purchasing. 

Larger plants employ foremen in the com- 
posing room, proofroom, pressroom, bindery 
and shipping department. Their acceptance 
is vital to sales because they report to the 
plant superintendent. He, in turn, gets 
company officials to approve and place or- 
ders. In smaller shops, owners or partners 
buy equipment and supplies. They read 
advertising facts with the same confidence 
they place in the authoritative help found 
in editorial pages. Because of the wide 
range of its informative features—and part- 
ly because of its high subscription price— 
THE INLAND PRINTER "goes the rounds” 
in plants of all sizes. A recent survey of 
readership shows that an average of 4.29 
print shop owners, foremen and employees 
read each copy [excluding schools, libraries 
and associations, which average more than 
15 readers per copy). Your INLAND 
PRINTER representative will explain details 
of this study. Write for your copy. 


CIRCULATION 


Greatest net paid circulation of any print- 
ing publication—8,265 (average for six 
months ending June, 1945) sold at $4.00— 
double or more what the others cost! Re- 
newals more than 77%. 

All over the nation, its readership closely 
parallels printing production zone by zone; 
82°%, of its U. S. circulation is concentrated 
where 87% of printing volume is produced. 


WRITE 


Please send me the following: 

[) Fact Finder File, analysis of printing-pub- 
lishing market 

(] Survey of 50 Major Equipment Items needed 
by printers today 

[] Survey and interpretation of new position 
of Offset Printing 

[J] Survey of Readership of THE INLAND 
PRINTER 


THE INLAND PRINTER @ @ 


POR MARKET BAT Anweeeeeesenesece 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 West Jackson Blvd., 






















Its big lead in mail subscriptions in the name 


of firms, owners, executives and foremen 
guarantees Quality with Quantity! 


ADVERTISING 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a basic medium 
for all major manufacturers of printing 
equipment and supplies. It has many ex- 
clusive advertisers. Some of the advertisers 
in its first issues more than 60 years ago 
still use regular monthly space today. Re- 
sults achieved over the years for both small 
and large advertisers guarantee its value 
as a vehicle for your advertising. 


ANNUAL DECEMBER 
CATALOG AND DIRECTORY 


An issue that builds direct sales all year 
long. Your condensed catalog of your line 
will appear in the same issue with a com- 
plete Classified Buyers’ Directory in De- 
cember. The Directory will give interested 
prospects your address, if you have regis- 
tered for free listings in it. However, it is 
up to you to tell them about your products. 
It is easier to sell them then—at the exact 
moment when buyers are seeking informa- 
tion. (No premiums for Catalog space). 

Take a tip from the established, experi- 
enced printing machinery and supply manu- 
facturers: Concentrate your advertising in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. You'll get more 
for your money and be counted among the 
"Who's Who" of the industry. For best 
results, use all twelve issues—to build good 
will, prestige and sales. Let's talk it over. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Name 
Firm Name 


Street 


City, Zone, State. 


_—— ee eae ae ee 


4 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ® Joseph J. O'Neill, Advertising Representative 


New York 18—William H. Thorn, 522 Fifth Avenue x Pacific Coast—Don Harway & Co., 816 West Fifth St., 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Printing Year Book and Almanac, 1 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. Published 
by Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc. Type page, 
4%x7% Published July 1. Forms close 
May 20 Agency discounts, none. Circu- 
lation, 9,000 tates—1 page, $120; add'l 
pages, $100; % page, $70; 4% page, $40 


Color, $40; bleed, $15. 


Publisher’s Weekly, 62 W. 45th St., New 

York 19. Published by R. R. Bowker Co. 

Est. 1872 Subscription, $5 Trim size, 

6%x9% Type page, 5%x8. Published 

Saturday Forms close Tuesday. Agency 

discounts, 15-0 Circulation, (Sworn), 

16,507. Rates 

Front section (pages only): 1 page, $125; 

26 times, $110; 52 times, $100 

Back Section 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $110.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 

26 95.00 55.00 32.00 


52 85.00 50.00 29.00 


Quill, The 35 E Wacker Drive , “‘hicago 
1. Ill. Published by Sigma Delta Chi. Est 
1912 Subscription, $2 Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type size, 7x10 3/16 Published 
bi-monthly ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, »-2 ‘irculation ».664. Rates 
Times ag % Page 1/3 Page 

1 ‘ $ 75.00 $ 53.50 

) 67.00 47.50 
12 105.00 60.00 42.50 


Southern Printer, 75 Third St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga Published by Ernest H 


~ 


Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Subscrip- Correspondence School. Est. 1913 

tion, $2 Type page, 74x10 Published scription, $2. Trim size, 54x74 

10th Forms close 30th. Agency dis- page, 4x6. Published ist. Forms 

counts, 15-2. Rates— 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Flat 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page —1 page, $35; ™% page, $18.50; } 
1 $85.000 $48.00 $28.00 $10. ? ie 
6 78.00 45.00 24.00 = 

12 67.50 40.00 22.00 CANADA 

Standard red, $25; bleed, $10 SEE 


Writer, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. rc AB 


Published by A. S. Burack. Est. 1887. 
Subscription, $3 Trim size, 7%x10%. Canadian Printer and Publisher, 45 
Type page, 6x8%. Published 25th. Forms versity Ave., Toronto 2. Publis! 
close 20th of 2nd preceding month. Agen- Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est 
ey discounts, 15-2 tates—1 page, $100; Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12 
% page, $50; 4 page, $25. page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 Cc 
Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- tion, March, 1945, 1,763. Rates 
nati 10. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Type Times 1 Page % Page 
page, 5%x8. Published Ist. Forms close 1 $ 88.00 $ 49.50 
5th Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 6 77.00 44.00 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 12 66.00 38.50 
| $130.00 $ 65.00 $ 32.00 Standard color, $20; bleed, 109 
6 123.50 61.75 30.50 —_—_—— . 
12 117.00 58.50 28.80 Printing Review of Canada, 11! 
: : —— Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. 
Writers’ Journal, ll W. 42nd St, New lished by Canada Printing Reviey 
York 18. Est. 1940. Subscription, $1.50. Ltd. Est. 1925. Subscription, $2 
rrim size, 11% x16% Type page, 10%xX size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pul 
15. Published Ist . Forms close 14th. 20th. Forms close 5th Agency disc 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 20,- 15-2. Circulation, 1,800. tates 
rate Open, 25c_ per line 1,000 Times 1 Page 4, Page % 
»,000 lines, 22« l $ 67.00 $ 40.00 $ 
6 49.00 31.00 


Writer’s Monthly, 29 Worthington St., 12 45.00 27.00 
Springfield 3, Mass. Published by Home Color, $25. 
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Purchasing 


See also Commerce and Distribution; Industrial Distribution: Manufacturing Industries; Railroads) 


Purchasing of materials, supplies 
d equipment is the first step in pro- 
etion. Centralized purchasing is the 
frm of industrial organization in 
hich the function of procuring ma- 
erials and supplies is vested in a 
special equipment department, set up 
for that purpose, under the direction 
of a responsible purchasing executive. 
The responsibility of such a department 
‘s broadly summarized as procuring the 
right material, at the right time, from 
the right source, at the right price, in 
geordance with production, use and 
inventory requirements. 

Centralized purchasing is essentially 
, development of big business, where 
the volume of purchases is sufficiently 
great to warrant specialized attention 
and control, and to occupy the full time 
of a purchasing department. Former- 
ly regarded as an incidental responsi- 
bility of management, the purchasing 
function received its first great impe- 
tus during World War I, when sharp- 
ly increased industria! requirements, 
sxcompanied by material shortages, 
gave special emphasis to the problems 
of procurement. 

Since that time, centralized purchas- 
ing has become standard procedure be- 
cause (1) it permits other executives 
and department heads to focus atten- 
tion on their other specialized respon- 
sibilities by relieving them of trouble- 
some and time-consuming purchase 
negotiations; (2) it permits the re- 
quirements of all departments to be 
standardized, consolidated into quan- 
tity purchases, and scheduled for de- 
livery when and as needed; the func- 
tions of receiving, inspecting, storing, 
material handling, inventories and in- 
bound traffic are controlled, checked 
and supervised in the process; and (3) 
it can secure the requirements of the 
wrganization more efficiently and more 
teonomically, through trained personnel 
and concentration on its job. 


Central Buying 


The great majority — about 80 per 


tent—of industrial companies exclusive 
of public utilities, municipalities, in- 
‘stitutions, ete., employing 100 or more 
workers and having an annual output 
of $1,0 10,000 or more, have centralized 
their purchases. This group, number- 
ing about 9,000 plants, according to 
the U. S. Census of Manufacturers, 
represents more than two-thirds of the 
‘ountry’s industrial output. It is cur- 
rently estimated that the cost of 
materials is 59.4 per cent of the man- 
ufacturing dollar, this figure embrac- 
ing raw and semi-manufactured ma- 
terials, fuel, tools and equipment, 
materials and supplies for mainte- 
hance 


shipping and office use. 
Centralized purchasing is likewise 
the epted method of organization 


and procurement in the larger public 
utility companies, railroads, education- 
al institutions, banks and insurance 
companies, municipalities, states, and 
other governmental units. 

The number of purchasing depart- 
ments coming within the above groups 
is estimated as follows by Purchasing, 
with 64.9 per cent of the rated com- 
panies in this group coming within the 
AAAA and AAA classifications: 
CENTRALIZED PURCHASING DEPART- 

MENTS 


General industrial 
Railroads, steamship companies, and 

public utilities 5 
Mining, smelting and refining........ 592 
Educational institutions 5 
Banks, insurance and commercial 


eee eee eee eee ee eee | 


DD 64 cn nt onenenhseetkeretebunseehe 150 
Federal departments, state and mu- 
nicipal governments ............+.. 230 


9,082 


In the typical purchasing depart- 
ment, the purchasing executive is di- 
rectly responsible to the managing 
head of the company, and is frequent- 
ly designated as_ vice-president in 
charge of purchases. A survey made 
by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents among its more than 
7,200 members shows that 37 per cent 
of purchasing agents are responsible 
to the president, 27 per cent to the 
general manager, 25 per cent to the 
vice-president, 11 per cent to some 
other officer; 17 per cent hold an offi- 
cia] title in their company, the offices 
of secretary, treasurer and assistant 
secretary being most numerous. The 
typical purchasing staff includes from 
one to eight or more buyers or assist- 
ant purchasing agents, specializing in 
particular product groups. Within the 
past few years, most purchasing de- 
partments have expanded the staff of 
buyers substantially because of greater 
volume of purchases and greater dif- 
ficulty in purchasing materials; many 
industries directly connected with war 
production have doubled their purchas- 
ing personnel, Branch plant purchas- 
ing offices generally report to the pur- 
chasing executive directing the cen- 
tralized purchasing department, and 
are considered a part of that depart- 
ment. 

An analysis of industrial purchasing 
made by the R. O. Eastman Company 
shows that the number of persons in- 
volved in a purchase ranges from one 
to 19. The average number of indi- 
viduals who functioned in buying was 
3.5 in small companies, 4.8 in medium 
size companies, and 5.3 in large com- 
panies. This covers the total transac- 
tion from the original need or requi- 
sition to the consummation of the pur- 
chase. 

A study by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents shows that 41 
per cent of purchasing departments 
have sole responsibility for stores and 
inventory control, and that 39 per cent 
share this responsibility. In these 
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eases, the requisitions for staple and 
recurring materials kept in stores orig- 
inates from within the purchasing de- 
partment itself. In the other cases, as 
well as on all special and non-stores 
items, the requisition originates in the 
operating departments. 

An analysis of 1,750 requisitions, 
made by Purchasing, indicates that in 
76.3 per cent of the cases no brand or 
source was specified, the selection of 
make and supplier being entirely a re- 
sponsibility of the purchasing depart- 
ment. In 96 per cent of the companies 
using centralized purchasing, the pur- 
chasing department has authority to 
question quality, grade or make of all 
products requisitioned, regardless of 
type. 

Management generally (87 per cent) 
requires the purchasing department to 
maintain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual procedure 
is to develop a list of “approved 
sources” for each item. This list in- 
cludes the names of from two to eight 
suppliers capable of supplying a prod- 
uct satisfactory for the company’s use 
and meeting its specifications. The se- 
lection of a source of supply for each 
order is made in the purchasing de- 
partment, from this list; or, if com- 
petitive bids are sought, these are the 
companies to whom the invitations to 
bid are sent. It is common practice 
to secure the assent of operating de- 
partments as to the acceptability of a 
product before adding the supplier’s 
name to the “approved list” of sources; 
once this has been done, the decision 
as to selection of a supplier for a par- 
ticular order is the responsibility and 
prerogative of the purchasing depart- 
ment. There is a growing trend in pur- 
chasing to invite suggestions from sup- 
pliers as to possible alternative ma- 
terials. 


Buying Motives 


An analysis of buying motives in the 
purchase of industrial goods was made 
by Prof. Delbert J. Duncan of North- 
western University, and published in 
the Harvard Business Review. It de- 
veloped such topics as the following: 
Do buyers of industrial goods base 
purchases on logical reason, cold judg- 
ment, or on emotion? What sales ap- 
peals have the greatest influence? What 
general influences cause a decision to 
buy or not to buy at a particular time? 
The results of this study, classified as 
to type of material, and also as to 
“product” and “patronage” (supplier) 
motives, are as follows: 


I—Heavy Machinery 
A—Product Motives 
1, Economy 
2. Productivity 
3. Dependability 
4. Time or labor saving 
5. Durability 


B—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
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2. Cooperation 
3. Low prices 
4. Quick repair service 
5. Past services rendered; 
factory relationships 
Il—Raw Materials 
A—Product Motives 
1. Right quality 
2. Uniformity 
3. Dependability 
4. Purity 
5. Ability to increase salability of 
user’s product 


satis- 


B—Patronage Motives 
1. Reliability of seller 
2. Continuous supply 
conditions 
3. Accessibility of seller 
4. Low 


under all 


prices 
5. Quick and reliable delivery of 
product 


[1I1—Supplies 
A—Product Motives 
l. Right quality 
2. Dependability 
3. Uniformity 
4. Economy 
5. Durability 
8—Patronage Motives 
l. Reliability of seller 
2. Continuous supply 
conditions 
3. Accessibility of seller 


under all 


4. Low prices 
5. Quick and reliable delivery of 
product 


addition to the negotiation of or- 
auers and selection of sources of supply, 
a particular function of the purchasing 
department is to serve as the point of 
contact with supplier organizations. 
This carries through from the sales- 
man’s initial] call to the issuance of the 
purchase order; it generally includes 
the responsibility for all correspond- 
ence and adjustments relating to pur- 
chases. 

The purchasing department has other 
auxiliary duties. The N.A.P.A. study 
lists the more important of these duties 
as follows: Disposal of salvage ma- 
terial, 88 per cent; reclamation of ma- 
terials, 31 per cent; control of traffic, 
51 per cent; control of stores—raw 
material, 40 per cent; maintenance 
stores, 37 per cent; production stores, 
34 per cent; marketing division sup- 
plies, 29 per cent; obtaining informa- 
tion used in research, 74 per cent; de- 
veloping costs on contemplated prod- 
ucts, 67 per cent. 

An indication of the growth in the 
importance of purchasing as a profes- 
sion and as a factor in management is 
the tremendous increase in the number 
of courses offered by colleges and 
schools of business administration on 
the subject. In 1933 only nine schools 
offered separate courses in purchasing 
as compared with more than thirty at 
present. Only 25 schools included a 
consideration of purchasing in other 
courses on marketing, production and 
management, as compared with the 
present list of more than 65. The total 
number of actual courses of college 
grade on purchasing, on record today, 
is 127. 

The increasing responsibility of the 
purchasing function is also reflected in 
a correspondingly higher standard of 
requirements in personal qualifications 
and experience for those engaged in 
purchasing work. In several of the 
larger organizations like the du Pont 
Company, U. S. Rubber Company, and 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
an engineering degree or training is a 
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prerequisite for a purchasing position. 
In the latter company, the Director of 
Purchases is also the Chief Engineer. 
An overall survey of the field, covering 
large and small companies, shows that 
48.4 per cent are college graduates, and 
that 61.9 per cent have had production 
or engineering experience, or both, the 
average experience of this type being 


Publications 

[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported stctemen, 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month perig 
ending June 30, 1945.] 


light face. 


Buyer's Register, 226 William St., New 
York 7. Published by Smith Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Ine. Est. 1905. Controlled. 
Trim size, 5x7%. Type page, 3%x6%. 
Published 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 





discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 72,000 an- 
nually. Rotational circulation. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 

2 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 

6 72.00 40.00 

12 60.00 35.00 
Catholic Directory, The Official, 12 Bar- 


clay St., New York 8. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Est, 1822. Per copy, $5, 
$6 and $7. Trim size, 7x10%. Type page, 


5%x8%. Published April 15. Forms close 
March 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation (Swern), 12,145. Rates—Front 
section, 1, 2, 3 or 4 colors, 1 page, $250; 


rear section, black and one color, 1 page, 
$200; space discount: 10% on 2, 3, or 4 
pages; % page, $135. Bleed, $35. 

The Chicago Purchasor, 134 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, I Published by Pur- 





chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Chicago. Est. 
1922. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x 
11%. Type page, 6%x9%. Published 
5th Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation (Swern), 3,387. 
tates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 35.00 23.00 
12 50.00 30.00 20.00 





Genesee Valley Buyer, % M. C. William- 
son, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter 2, N. Y. Published by Purchasing 
Agents Ass'n. Est. 1924. Controlled. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 6%x9%\. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 560. Rates— 
1 page, $23; “% page, $14.50; % page, 
$7.50. 





MacRae’s Blue Book. 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 





Mid-Continent Purchaser, 104 Tulsa Bldg., 


P. O. Box 1767, Tulsa 1, Okla. Published 

by Purchasing Agents’ Ass'n of Tulsa. 

Est. 1920. Free. Trim size, 8x1l. Type 

page, 7x10. Published ist and 15th. 

Forms close 25th and 10th preceding. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 $ 17.50 
6 55.00 30.00 15.00 
12 50.00 25.00 12.560 


Standard color, $10. 


Midwest Purchasing Agent, The, 645 Pen- 





ton Bldg., Cleveland 13. Published by 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Cleveland. 
Ine Est. 1933. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Circulation, 3,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

| $130.00 $75.00 $60.00 

6 110.00 65.00 50.00 
12 100.00 60.00 45.00 


Standard color, $30; bleed, 25%. 
New England Purchaser, 80 Federal St., 
Room 434, Boston 10, Mass. Published 
by New England Purchasing Agents 
Ass'n, Inc. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 1,600. Rates— 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 55.00 $ 35.00 $ 25.00 
6 50.00 30.00 18.00 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 





Oregon Purchasing News, 711 S.W. 14th 
Ave., Portland 5, Ore. Published by Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Ass'n of Oregon. Est. 

























7.2 years. The average length of gery. 
ice in purchasing work is 17 years, ang 
the average length of service wy 
present companies is 18.2 years. 
Associations 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York 
N. Y. 


1927. 


x11%. 


Subscription, $1.50. Trim size 84 
Type page, 74x10. Published 1loy 


Forms close ist. Agency diseount, 15.) 

Circulation, 1,132. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.1 
6 52.50 30.00 17.51 
12 45.00 25.00 15.0 

Color rate, $15. 





Pacific Purchasor, 519 California St., Sa 
Francisco 4, Cal. Published by Purchas. 
ing Agents Ass’n of Northern Californi, 
Inc. Est. 1918. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
84%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published ix 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 1j-/, 








Circulation, 2,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 76.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 67.50 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard red, $15. 








The Philadelphia Purchasor, 1700 Walnw 


St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Published t 
Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Philadel- 
phia, Ine. Est. 1926. Subscription, $1 

Type page, 7x9%*. Published month) 

2nd Tuesday. Forms close 15th preced- 

ing. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 2,279. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
3 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 25.0 
6 65.00 40.00 22.56 

60.00 35.00 20.00 


12 
Standard color, $15. 





Plant-Production Directory. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES) 





iy 


Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St, New York 1! 
Published by Conover-Mast Co Est 
1915. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 84 
115. Type page, 7x10. Published Is 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts 


15-0. Circulation, 8,878; (gross), 9,681 

Purchasing executives, 7,458; compan) 

subs. and officials, 797; others, 8 

Rates— : 
24 pages within 1 yr.. $21 
18 pages within 1 yr........... el 
12 pages within 1 yr.......... - 
S DROS Weems 3 Whos cucecs “! 
6 pages within 1 yr.. «f 
4 pages within 1 yr. 


Less than 4 pages ...... <i 
Color—Standard red in regular co 
form, $35 per page extra; standard bie 
green, orange, yellow in regular ¢ 
forms, $50 per page extra: other colo 
$75 per page extra. Bleed $25 per pat 

For additional data see page 351. 


— 









Southwestern Purchaser, Southland Lif 
Annex, Dallas, Texas. Est. 1921 _Free. 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th. Forms 
close 5 days preceding. Agency discounts 


15-2. Circulation, 2,057 (non-deductibdle 

from dues). Rates— J 

Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
6 85.00 45.00 22.50 
12 75.00 40.00 20.00 


Standard color, $25. 





Southwestern Purchasing Agent, ‘12 W. 
6th St., Los Angeles 14. Published DI 
Purchasing Agents’ Ass’n of Los A® 
geles. Est. 1921. Controlled. Tr size, 
814x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Publishee 
5th. Forms close 20th. Agen dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 2,000. Kates— 
Times 1 Page Page te Page 
$ 75.00 $ 55.00 $ = 

5 65.00 50.00 30.00 
12 60.00 45.00 sc 


tse" (red or orange), $17.50; all 
25. 
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—_ 
h of sery froma’ Register of American Maau- Times 1 Page Page ronto. Ont. Published by Fullerton Pub. 
1 $ 70.00 . Co., Ltd. Est. 1921. Controlled. Trim 

0.00 a size, 8%x11%. Type. page, 7x10. Pub- 


rs (SEE Mrc. INDUSTRIES.) 











tptiph Purchasing A am 12 
vice ith Washing rom 100 rifth Ave gonttie 1 Pub. Standard red, $15. lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
ars. oy by Purchasing Agents’ Ass’n of discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,011. Rates— 
ton. Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. CANADA Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 


m size, 7%x10%. Type page, 6%4x8%. 
myblished 15th. Forms close 10 days pre- Wm 6 45.00 27.50 
-urchasingll eding. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 12 40.00 25.00 
ew York fon, 1,670. Rates— Canadian Purchasor, 175 Jarvis St., To- Color, $20. Bleed, 25%. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Radios, Phonographs, 
and Musical Instruments 


(See also Electronics and Radio Industries: Communication Services) 





The country’s radio manufacturers 
ceased production of civilian products 
in 1942 and devoted their activities ex- 
clusively to production of equipment 
for the armed forces. They did not 
cease laboratory work, however, and 
both new and improved products await 
only reconversion before going into 
mass production. 


Among these are frequency modu- 
lation receiving television sets 
and Walkie-talkie The Federal 
Communication Commission has set 
aside the 460-470 megacycle band for 
walkie-talkie handie-talkie communi- 
‘ation which ranges from three to 
five miles, and which is expected to be 
widely used. 


sets, 


sets. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
224 manufacturers of radios, tubes and 
phonographs in 1939, with products 
valued at $275,870,000, virtually the 
same as in 1937. The value added by 
manufacture was $130,020,000. The 
value of the same lines made as sec- 
ondary products of other industries was 
$20,446,000, bringing the total to $284,- 
476,000. 


The number of receiving sets pro- 
duced in 1939 was 10,352,865 with a 
value of $158,965,000. This was a gain 
of 108 per cent in number and a loss 
of 37 per cent in value in comparison 
with 1929, the peak year. 


Some classifications from 
duction: 


1939 pro 


No 
(000) 


Value 
$(000) 
Radios covering standard 
broadcast band 4 
Extending beyond standard 
band ‘a y 
Radio- phonograp yh 
nations : 
Automobile sets 
For general use 
For police use 
Aircraft sets .. 
Television sets or kits 
Commercial receiving se 
Home receiving sets 
Consoles .... 
Table models 
Battery-operated 


208.6 


combi- 


sets 


Radio Homes 


The 1940 Census of Population found 
28,052,160 occupied dwellings with ra- 
dio, 82.8 per cent of the number re- 
porting on this item, as contrasted with 
12,048,762, or 40.3 per cent of all homes 
in 1930. The proportion of homes with 
radio was highest in the urban areas, 
in which 91.9 per cent of the reporting 
units had a radio, as compared with 
79.0 per cent in rural non-farm areas, 
and 60.2 per cent in rural farm areas. 


Distribution by regions and states 


was as follows: 
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Radio, Radio-Musical Instrument Stores, 1939 


Radio Stores 


Z 
° 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware ... 
District of Columbia 
Florida +? its 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


w 
bobo GO bo 
DBeORMs &-1ON Oto 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michiga 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana ... 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York ..... 
North Carolina .. 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington : 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


U. § 


*Consolidated with sales of radio stores. 
*+Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


volume of a small number of 
Bureau of the 


8 per cent from 


The 1944 
ing to the 


a loss of 1943 


radio 
Census was about the 


Sales 
(000) 


183 
79 
115 
3,497 
108 
264 
144 
401 
844 
252 
35 
,539 
324 
301 
81 
149 
168 
113 
215 


,215 


$22,901 


Radio-M 
Instrument 


No. 


“~e bo 
C100 CO & OT 4 OT DS Do > 1 ee 


. — _. —— a) 
Nwwo- 


— 


4 
7 
1 
55 
10 
1 


— 
oon 


to 


eo 
ew A IWc ne whos CI 


—- 


o 
So 
bv 


Bureau of the 


and musical 


same as in 1939, 





instrument 
with the 


stores 


year 


sical] Cé 
Stores 


Sales Bh 


saowre 


| 


~ p> we eet ew oe tf 





Radio 
Homes 
2,020,238 

184,348 
116,809 
80,253 
1,044,830 
176,739 
417,259 
8 ,672, O82 
. 3,385,703 
1,020,459 
2,265,920 
2,740,481 
59,921 
396,338 
158,377 
409,978 
326,347 
471,863 
209,542 
381,668 
326,447 
1,406,433 
444,416 
434,733 
321,671 
205,613 


% of 
Total 
94.4 
86.5 
90.0 
88.6 


NEw ENGLAND 
Maine . 
New Hampshire 
Vermont . _ 
Massachuse tts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
SoutH ATLANTIC 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Dist. of Coh 
Virginia ° 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
East SoutH CENTRAL.. 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


i=) 
mr) 
to 


g-h?-] 
. . . 6 . . . . . . Py . . . on 
DOimNiwte DUAMWHHIMOS MOEN ~I-3i 


a OCwCwe < 
“ID wore a» 


imbia 


BAA HIP M-1D Ooo 
© OCT OT & bo Wr O1-3 60 


_ 


West SoutH CENTRAL. 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

East NorTH 
Ohio 


CENTRAI 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Wesr Nortuw CENTRAL. 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ie 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
MOUNTAIN... 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


2,048,429 
244,586 
307,883 
405,754 

1,090,206 

6,517,321 

1,701,701 
827,200 

74,147 


411,984 

76,034 
134,503 
118,824 
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— 
PACIFIC. coccccscccesescccecs 2,696,22: 92.0 
Washington ...........+. 72,552 90.6 
SOMO sanacescceeecsaces 290,641 88.7 
California .....ccseseeess 1,933,030 92.9 
foraL UNITED STATES. ....28,052,160 82.8 


The accompanying table shows the 
sumber of radio dealers and radio-mu- 
sical instrument dealers in the United 
States in 1939. There were, in addi- 
tion, 6,907 radio-household appliance 
stores with sales of $190,180,000. A 
breakdown of this total is not avail- 
able. Many other types of stores listed 
under the heading of “Furniture-House- 
hold-Radio Group” sell radios and musi- 
cal instruments. 


Musical Instruments 


There were 193 manufacturers of 
musical instruments and parts in 1939, 
their products being valued at $40,238,- 
000, slightly below 1937. There were 
85 piano manufacturers, $20,493,000; 
$4 organ manufacturers, $3,421,000; 23 
manufacturers of piano and organ ma- 
terials and parts, $4,772,000; and 101 
manufacturers of musical instruments 


and parts, not elsewhere classified, 
$11,552,000. 
The number of pianos produced 


gained about 8,000 to reach 111,245. 
The number of uprights declined from 
27,370 to 18,658. The number of ver- 
tical or console models increased from 


15,467 to 29,847 and the number of con- 
sole models with flat top, drop action, 
from 32,000 to 47,000. The number of 
grands declined from 28,000 to 16,000. 

Production of electric musical instru- 
ments, including electronic and instru- 
ments with electric tone amplification, 
amounted to $2,096,000, no comparable 
figures being available for 1937. Pro- 
duction of wind instruments, except or- 
gans, was $6,035,000. 


Associations 


National Association of Band Instru- 
ment Manufacturers, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 


National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Manufacturers, Inc., 45 W. 
45th St., New York. 


National Association of Musical Mer- 
chandise Wholesalers, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York. 


National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, 45 W. 45th St., New York. 


National Association of Sheet Music 
Dealers, 498 Boylston St., Boston. 


National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., 45 W. 45th 
St., New York. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, 


circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


¢ Q, The Radio Amateurs’ Journal, 342 








Madison Ave., New York 17. Published 
by Radio Magazines, Inc. Est. 1945. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 6144x9%. Type 
page, 5%4x81/3. Published list. Forms 
close Ist preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 10,000. Rates—Less 
than 3 pages, $170; 3 pages, $160; 12 
pages, $130; 24 pages, $120. 

Bleed, 15%. 

Music Trade Review, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20. Published by Kolbe Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1879. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 84%4x1l. Type page, 7x10. Publish- 
ed 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. Circulation, 4,500. Rates— 
Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $180.00 $100.00 $ 55.00 
6 165.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard color, $55; bleed, 15%. 








Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. 
Published by Music Trades Corp. Est. 


1890. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 

Type page, 7 5/6x10%. Published 15th. 

Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 

hone. Rates— 

Time 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 138.00 74.00 46.00 

12 125.00 65.00 40.00 

Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 





Musical Merchandise Magazine, 1270 





Sixth Ave., New York 20. Published by 

Kolbe Publications, Inc. Est. 1924. Sub- 

Scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 

page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 

Ist. Agency discounts, 13-2. Circula- 

tion, 4.850. Rates— 

Tim: 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 42.00 
6 135.00 70.00 38.00 
12 125.00 65.00 35.00 

Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 

New England Applicance & Radio News, 
176 Federal St., Boston 10. Est. 1944. 

Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\. 
ype page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 

close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 4,024. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $118.00 $ 79.00 $ 49.50 
6 107.00 68.50 42.25 
12 100.00 61.50 37.50 
Bleed, 15%. 





The Parts Jobber (formerly Radio Elec- 
tronic Parts Journal), 1270 Sixth Ave., 





New York. Published by Kolbe Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published 10th. Forms 
— 1st. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
tates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $145.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
ti 130.00 70.00 35.00 
12 115.00 65.00 30.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 
Piano Trade Magazine, 20 FE. Jackson 
Blvd. ,Chicago 4. Published by Waite 
Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Subscription, $1.50. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/6x10%. 
Published 1st. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, none. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $152.00 $ 89.00 $ 50.00 
Hi 138.00 81.00 45.00 
12 126.00 74.00 41.00 


Bleed, 10%. 





Radio, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Published by Radio Magazine, Inc. Est. 
1917. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8x11. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 12,153. Rates—1-3 pages, $190; 
4 pages, $175; 12 pages, $145. 
Standard red, blue, orange, 
15%. 


$40; bleed, 





Radio & Appliances, 185 N. Wabash A.ve., 
Chicago 1. Published by Ziff-Davis Pub. 
Co. Est. 1945. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 8th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates—l1 page,*$475; % 
page, $273; %4% page, $136.50. 

Standard color, $60; bleed, 15%. 
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— ij 
ch cay’ 
Radio & Blectronic Jobber News, 524 


E. Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. Est. 1937. 
Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 9%x14. 


Published 15th. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Mar., 1945, 3,820; (gross), 3,911. Radio 
jobbers and buyers, 2,168; radio jobbers’ 
salesmen, 1,086; radio and parts mfrs. 
and salesmen, 509. Rates—1 page, $250; 
% page, $135; 4% page, $70. 5% discount 


on 6 insertions, 10% on 12 insertions. 


Standard red, $35. 





Radio and Television Journal, 1270 6th 





Ave., New York 20. Published by Kolke 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, i5-2. Circulation, 17,500. 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $300.00 $160.00 $ 85.00 
6 270.00 144.00 76.50 
12 243.00 130.00 69.00 
Standard colors, $65; bleed, 10%. 
480 Lex- 


Radio & Television Retailing, 
ington Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Caldwell-Clements, Ine. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
Forms close 


page, 7x10. Published Ist. ’ 

15th. Agency discounts, 15-2.  Cirenia- 
tion, 19,942; (gross), 21,079. Retailers, 
17,525: wholesalers, 1,128; mfrs., 748; 


others, 1,092. Rates—A—sets, tubes, bat- 


teries and appliances. 

Times 1 Page %, Page \% Page 
1 $357.00 $178.00 $ 89.25 
6 316.00 165.50 89.25 
12 306.00 158.00 82.78 
Rates—B—Service, sound and _ indus- 

trial equipment. 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $326.00 $163.00 $ 81.50 
6 280.00 150.50 81.50 
12 270.00 140.00 75.25 


Standard red, blue, green or yellow, $70; 
bleed, $40. 





Radio and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson 
St.. New York 13. Published by Phono. 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 10%x14%. Type page, 9%4x 
Forms close 


12. Published Wednesday. 
1 week preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $205.00 $134.00 $ 72.00 
13 187.00 108.00 54.00 
26 139.00 87.00 46.00 
10.00 69.00 35.00 


52 1 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 


Radio Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Published J Radio Daily Corp. 
Est. 1937. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
91%4x12%. Type page, 8%4x10. Published 
daily, except Sat. and holidays. Forms 
close day preceding. Agency discounts, 





13-2. Circulation, 6,503. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $220.00 $125.00 $ 65.00 
13 200.00 110.00 55.00 
26 180.00 95.00 - §0.00 
52 160.00 85.00 45.00 


Standard color, $60; bleed, $15. 


360 N. Michigan 
Published by Radio 
Est. 19465, 





Radio Market Guide, 
Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 

Market Guide Publishing Co. 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 8%x1l. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 3,000. Rates—1 page, $180. 


Radio Service Dealer, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Cowan Pub. 





Corp. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 75%x10%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, — 
(gross), 10,162. Service men and dealers, 
7,370; jobbers, 206; others, 1,572. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % vege 

1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 70.0 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A Cc k io wle dgm en [ MARKETING acknowledge, 


with sincere appreciation, the 





assistance given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 
plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 


These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 
in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 
trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 


nent data on their respective fields. 





In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 
original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 
collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 





or group. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 





relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 
the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 
mation on internal industry problems and practices which 
is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 


the industry. 





ee 
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Railroads 


(See also Transit Industry) 


Railroads of the United States under- 
went in 1944 the severest performance 
test of all time. They succeeded in meet- 
ing the record-breaking demand for 
transportation service. In doing so, 
they again demonstrated their vital 
character as an arm of the military 
establishment, while satisfying civilian 
requirements. 

Class I railroads in 1944: 

1. Handled 740 billion 
freight traffic, breaking 
records. 


ton-miles of 
all previous 


2. Handled 96 billion passenger-miles, 
another peak. 

3. Collected gross revenue of $9.5 bil- 
lion, an all time high, but showed a 
decrease in net earnings from the two 
previous years. 

4. Gave employment to more men and 
women than in any year since 1930 
and carried the highest payroll in their 
history. 

Actually, the railroads handled fewer 
tons of freight in 1944 than in 1943, 
but they hauled them farther. Revenue 
tons in 1944 were 3,029,226,000, the 
average haul per ton being 243.5 miles. 
The result was that net ton-miles han- 
dled increased from 772,425 million in 
1943 to 785,509 million in 1944 for an 
all-time record. Passenger _ traffic 
reached a new peak of 96 billion rev- 
enue miles. 

Freight cars owned by railroads at 
the end of 1944 numbered 1,777,099, 
a gain of about 10,000 over 1943. This 
figure compares, however, with 2,289,- 
755 in 1930. 

This record was achieved in spite 
of a personnel shortage of almost 100,- 
000 men. On February 15, the roads had 
1,400,000 employees, of whom 50 per 
cent had no railroad experience prior 
to Pearl Harbor. 


Fixed Property 


Representing an investment of $30 
billion, the railways of the United 
States, as of Jan. 1, 1943, comprised 
1,259 companies, owning 229,174 miles 
of road, 376,267 miles of track and 
operating a total mileage (all tracks) 
of 408,153. The railways operate 2,812 
miles of road, comprising 6,681 miles 
of electrified track. Operating com- 
panies are divided into line-haul rail- 
roads and switching and _ terminal 
companies. 

For statistical purposes, operating 
companies are classified by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by oper- 
ating revenues, those of Class I each 
having annual revenue of more than 
$1,000,000; Class II above $100,000; 
and Class III below $100,000. Switch- 
ing and terminal companies include 
local switching railways, industrial 
railways, port railways, stockyard rail- 
ways, bridge and ferry companies, 
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Annual Purchases of Materials and Supplies (Excluding Equipment) 1923-1944; 
Class I Railroads 


Forest 
Fuel Products 

(000) (000) 
$617,800 $232,511 
471,656 180,872 
459,465 170,305 
473,354 186,291 
438,821 175,729 


384,608 160,794 
364,392 
306,500 
224.200 
178,250 


180,526 
217,294 
232,723 
272,270 
294,293 


243,783 
257,273 
273,556 
349,765 
426,335 


$27,296 
$85,832 


Year 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 
1929 
1930° 
1931° 
1932° 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


56,968 
69,971 
82,185 
103,771 
115,227 


150,255 
158,957 


1943 
1944 


Iron & Steel 


$464,955 
365,610 
419,255 
$07,302 
432,604 


397,544 
437,840 


100,550 


120,446 
172,094 
156,914 
273,753 
359,409 


152,176 
273,968 
315,048 
456,147 
433,089 


410,803 
$26,608 


Total 
Less Fuel 
(000) 
$1,120,903 
871,399 
932,578 
1,085,678 
957,107 


Total 
(000) 
$1,738,703 
1,343,055 
1,392,043 
1,559,032 
1,395,928 


1,271,341 


Miscellaneous 
(000) 


$423,437 


348,774 


328,395 
369,752 965,143 
167,700 732,000 
175,300 A 470,800 
114,000 445,000 266,750 


122,436 465,850 
146,565 600,224 
146.021 593,025 
180,715 803,421 
207,974 966,383 


130,355 $83,282 
168,102 769,314 
183,674 854,463 
251,591 1,161,274 
285,160 1,259,811 


305,927 1,394,281 
339,132 1,610,529 


886,733 


866,985 
1,024,697 


t As compiled by Association of American Railroads. 


* Railway Age estimates. 





union station companies and others not 
engaged in line-haul operations. 

On Jan. 1, 1948, there were 132 
Class I line-haul railways owning 174,- 
681 miles of road and 277,612 miles of 
track; 36 Class I switching and ter- 
minal companies owning 3,083 miles of 
track; 172 Class II line-haul companies 
owning 8,068 miles of road and 10,135 
miles of track; 103 Class II switching 
and terminal companies owning 1,966 
miles of track; 194 Class III line-haul 
railways owning 2,631 miles of road 
and 3,087 miles of track and 70 Class 
III switching and terminal companies 
owning 353 miles of track. The total 
also includes 552 companies with 80,031 
miles of track which, for the most part, 
are leased by operating companies. 


Track and Structures 


On Jan. 1, 1943, 67,286 miles of road 
and 98,369 miles of track were pro- 
tected by automatic block signal sys- 
tems; 2,974 miles of road and 3,592 
miles of track were protected by cen- 
tralized traffic-control systems; 7,857 
miles of road and 14,352 miles of track 
were protected by automatic train-con- 
trol systems and 4,170 miles of road 
and 8,555 miles of track were protected 
by automatic locomotive-cab signal 
systems. 

Of the 251,880 miles of main track 
in service on Jan. 1, 1943, 716 miles 
were laid with heavy rail weighing 140 
lb. or more per yard; 27,235 miles were 
laid with rail ranging from 130 to 139 
lb.; 5,369 miles, 120-129 lb.; 548 miles, 
115-119 lb.; 33,031 miles, 110-114 Ib.; 
8,154 miles, 105-109 lb.; 37,665 miles, 
100-104 Ib.; 53,259 miles, 90-94 lb., and 
the remainder, or 85,846 miles, with 
lighter rail. 

According to Railway Age the rail- 


ways of the United States and Canada 
own and maintain 211,000 bridges with 
a total length of about 4,250 miles. 
There are also 16,000 overhead bridges 
and 640,000 culverts. There are more 
than 1,500 railway tunnels in _ the 
United States with an aggregate length 
of 320 miles. More than 400 are 1,000 
ft. or more in length. 

Imagine a huge city, larger in area 
than Chicago, and having more than 
360,000 buildings of more than 100 
different types. Such a city would rep- 
resent the total number of railway 
buildings, and its population would 
represent the 669,000,000 passengers 
carried every year, as well as more 
than 1,350,000 regular employes on the 
railways of North America. The build- 
ings include 70,000 freight and pas- 
senger stations, 10,400 locomotive and 
ear shops and engine houses, 19,000 
company dwellings, 6,000 storehouses, 
13,700 pump houses, 5,000 office build 
ings, 8,000 locomotive coaling plants, 
1,500 piers and warehouses, and 45,000 
section tool houses. 


Rolling Stock and Equipment! 


On July 1, 1944, Class I railways 
had 42,759 locomotives, 1,755,987 
freight train cars, 35,509 passenge? 
train cars, 2,752 passenger rail motor 
cars (May 31, 1944), and approxi- 
mately 1,967 steamboats,  tugboats, 
barges, car floats and other floating 
equipment (Jan. 1, 1943). This equip 
ment does not include aproximately 
7,766 passenger cars owned by the 
Pullman Company (Dec. 31, 1943). 
The locomotives include 39,817 steam, 
785 electric, and 2,157 Diesel and gas0- 
line. The freight cars comprise 626; 
957 box cars, 111,302 automobile box 
cars, 107,776 refrigerator cars, 315,448 
gondola cars, 514,099 hopper cars, 53, 
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483 stock cars, 62,071 flat cars, 8,268 
tank cars, and 11,631 freight cars of 
other types. 

On Jan. 1, 1943, approximately 3,685 
seam locomotives were equipped with 


















































posters; 6,701 with oil burners; 14,663 
——————= “@ with mechanical stokers, and 35,644 
923-1944; 9 with superheaters. The total tractive 
dfort of steam locomotives owned by 
Lents, ff the railways on July 1, 1944, was 2,091,- 
(000) 990,000 Ib., that of electric locomotives 
$1,120,903 § 48,734,000 Ib., and that of Diesel and 
4 gasoline locomotives 144,772,000 Ib., 
1,085,678 while all freight cars had an aggregate 
957,107 Bf capacity of 89,233,011 tons. 
886,733 On Jan. 1, 1943, the railroads had 
33314 92607 highway vehicles, including 
470,800 ff trucks, tractors, buses and trailers in 
“©6750 Hf revenue and non-revenue service, ex- 
try dusive of 45,000 trucks and 13,000 
360.302 automobiles owned by the Railway Ex- 
531,181 press Agency, a wholly-owned agency 
—— of the railways, and also excluding 
Hy those owned by trucking companies 
cao’, = operating under contract with steam 
Ht 4 railroads. 
ices [| Revenue 
Operating revenues, non-operating 
income and new capital in the form of 
—_—_ bank loans or other credit are the 
— basis for railway purchases of equip- 
a with ment, materials and fuel. Total oper- 
) ‘aan ating revenues of Class I railroads in 
brid “i 1944 were $9,482 million, or $427 mil- 
ze mi lion more than in 1943. The increase in 
ae operating expenses was $731 million, 
+ bale net operating income declining to about 
‘ . $1,095 million and net income after 
re 1,000 B fixed charges, to $696 million. 
; Accumulation of cash in excess of 
in ares liabilities has continued for several 
re = years and in Sept., 1944, was estimated 
ad - at $1.1 billion. 
railwe) F Purchases 
sengers Purchases of materials, supplies and 
» more fuel, excluding new locomotives and 
on the cars, by Class I railroads of the United 
» build- States in 1944 totaled $1,610,529,000, 
id pas- an increase of 15.5 per cent compared 
ve and with 1943, and greater than for any 
19,000 year since 1923, when purchases 
houses, reached $1,738,703,000, according to the 
build- Association of American Railroads. 
plants, Gross capital expenditures for new 
45,000 equipment, for improvement to equip- 






ment in service, for additions and im- 
provements to roadway and structures, 
























ment by Class I railroads in 1944 totaled 
sails $560,112,000, which was $105,830,000 or 
59 ORT 23 per cent more than for 1943 and 
onal the greatest for any year since 1930. 
nail Las year’s increase in purchases was 
oui due in part to higher prices, which av- 
on traged about three per cent greater in 
on 1944 than in 1943, but by far the great- 
equip- er part of the increase was due to the 
nately greater volume purchased. Purchases 
the of materials and supplies from manu- 
943). facturers amounted to $1,024,697,000, 
pias or 18 per cent more than in 1943, the 
ani. greatest amount spent for manufac- 
626. tured products in any year in the last 
ned two decades, 
5.443 the A. A. R. compilation of pur- 
53, chas s represents the delivered cost of 
- materials received from commercial 
l 



















ross Capital Expenditures. (In Thousands) on Railway Property—1944t 


Class I Railways in the United States 




















Unexpended Additional Total amount Amount Carry-over 
authorizations authorizations authorized expended ° 
Item brought during including during unexpended 
over from year carry-over year authorizations! 
1943 1944 from 1943 1944 to 1945 
C=A+B D E=C-D 
Equipment: 
Oe scpscces $125,015 $131 410 $256,425 $178,017 $78,408 
Freight-train cars .. 73,409 137,005 210,414 134,533 75,881 
train cars ..... 2,925 24,743 27,668 1,921 25,747 
Other Equipment ..... 5,830 18,668 24,498 13,760 10,738 
Total Equipment ...... $207,179 $311,826 $519,005 $328,231 $190,774 
Roadway and Structures: 
Additional main track* ..... $10,096 $26,278 $36,374 $20,616 $15,758 
Yards and sidings ........... 26,046 29,832 55,87 36,666 19,212 
ED OD ogc aeads ct bse¥ she 13,774 46,441 60,215 35,720 24,495 
Additional ballast ............ 2,337 8,146 10,483 6,997 3,486 
Shops and engine housés (includ- 
ing machinery and tools)... 13,853 43,530 57,383 28,131 29,252 
Station and buildings and 
other station facilities ...... 7,857 14,353 22,210 13,433 8,777 
Bridges, trestles and culverts ... 25,888 26,275 $2,163 25,088 27,075 
Signals and inter tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, au- 
e tomatic train control, etc. ... 20,939 28,611 49,550 22,091 27,459 
All other improvements ....... 36,813 49,572 86,385 43,139 43,246 
Total roadway & structures . $157,603 $273,038 $430,641 $231,881 $198,760 
Gea We... 0b. hese 000i $364,782 $584,864 $949,646 $560,112 $389,534 





compiled by Association of American Railroads. 


t As 
* Additional track includes rail and tie fastenings and other track material. 








firms and includes materials obtained 
by Class I railways to build new lo- 
comotives and cars in railway shops, 
but not the value of new equipment 
purchased from commercial builders. 
All figures are restricted to the rail- 
ways of this country and exclude all 
purchases by war agencies or military 
forces for building, rebuilding and op- 
erating railways in this and other coun- 
tries. Moreover, these purchase figures 
do not include the cost of equipment, 
materials and machinery purchased by 
contractors for railway construction 
and neither do they include the ex- 
penditures railways make for heat, 
light, power and other utility services. 
Locomotives ordered in 1944 includ- 
ed 74 steam, 670 Diesel and 3 elec- 
tric. Freight cars ordered numbered 
44,825, divided as follows: Box cars, 
23,860; hopper, 12,695; gondola, 7,- 
224; flat, 550; refrigerator, 3; air- 
dump, 137; caboose, 56; other, 300. 


Postwar Prospects 


Railway executive, freight and pas- 
senger officers are determined to do 
everything within their power to retain 
and promote as much traffic as possible 
after the war. Their unanimity of 
purpose has been revealed by two sep- 
arate nationwide surveys conducted by 
Railway Age. In the course of these 
surveys, Railway Age interviewed 20 
presidents and traffic executives of out- 
standing freight-carrying railways and 
the executives and chief passenger 
traffic officers of lines handling the 
largest volume of passenger traffic in 
every section of the country. Inter- 
views covered the entire field of freight 
and passenger service, emphasizing 
(1) competition, (2) equipment, (3) 
rates, (4) postwar service, and (5) 
the merchandising of railway service 
in the postwar period. 

The results of these surveys are 
predicated upon a gross average an- 
nual national income of approximately 
$166 billion after the war, and annual 
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freight traffic ranging from 500 to 550 
billion revenue ton-miles (compared to 
475 billion ton-miles in 1941 and 443 
to 447 billion revenue ton-miles in the 
1926-29 period). The surveys reveal 
the following salient features regard- 
ing the possibilities for postwar freight. 

1. Competition. Confident of their 
ability to cope with truck competition, 
railway executives do not anticipate 
that it will be more formidable than 
before the war. Coastwise and trans- 
continental waterway competition via 
the Panama Canal is the subject of 
concern. Airway freight is not being 
overlooked, but it is believed that costs 
will limit competition from this source 
for some years to come. 

2. Equipment. The majority of rail- 
way executives are actively interested 
in lightweight freight equipment and 
are studying developments closely. 
While they feel that present cost dif- 
ferentials between carbon steel and 
newer alloys make the use of light- 
weight equipment uneconomical at 
present, they look to wartime metal- 
lurgical impetus to reduce these differ- 
entials materially in the near future. 
Moreover, these officers are unanimous 
in their opinion that the increased 
speed planned for freight movements, 
plus the pounding that equipment is 
taking now, will require large replace- 
ment programs. 

3. Rates. Opinion among railway 
executives is about equally divided as 
to whether the present rate structure 
is to be preserved. Many new ideas, 
including trainload rates, dual-mini- 
mum rates, part-carload rates, etc., are 
being studied. The opinion is prac- 
tically unanimous that greater flexi- 
bility in railway rate-making and a 
simplification of tariffs and classifi- 
cations are necessary. 

4. Postwar Service. Overnight fas’ 
trains are being planned for both car- 
load and merchandise traffic, as well 
as faster long-distance schedules. A 
large expansion in co-ordinated rail- 
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highway service is envisaged by prac- 
tically all executives to increase speed 
and flexibility of service, particularly 
to local points. A greater study of 
shippers’ needs is also planned. 

5. Merchandising the Service. Care- 
ful selection and better training of 
railway sales forces is indicated after 
the war. A continuation of the pres- 
ent institutional advertising is also 
expected. Development of traffic by 
study of industrial, agricultural and 
mineral possibilities of territories 
served will be emphasized. 

Plans for holding passenger traffic 
gained in wartime are now in formula- 
tion or already have been completed 
by practically all of the railways in- 
terviewed by Railway Age. The fol- 
lowing five points present the prac- 
tically unanimous opinion of those in- 
terviewed: 

1. Railways are determined to fight 
with every weapon at their command 
to hold as large a share as possible of 
postwar passenger traffic. Without 
minimizing in any way the seriousness 
of the competition they will face, the 
railways are optimistic about their 
chances of success. 

2. Recognizing that most of their 
present passenger equipment is out- 
moded, railways are planning to re- 
place it with modern lightweight equip- 
ment just as soon as possible after the 
war. Many roads plan to buy up to 
the limit of their financial ability. 

3. A majority of railroads favor a 
reduction in passenger fares immedi- 
ately after the war, and would like to 
make the cut at once, in order to capi- 
talize on the advertising and publicity 
value. 

4. Many railways plan to expend 
their fleets of coach streamliners to 
add frequency of service to the exist- 
ing advantages of comfort and speed 
as compared with highway competition. 

5. In some cases, postwar plans in- 
clude participation in air transport, 
if permitted. 

Railway Age said that recent studies 
have convinced it that the future mar- 
ket is going to be determined to an im- 
portant degree by manufacturers them- 
selves. 

There is an imperative need for new 
tools and machines to cut costs in con- 
struction and maintenance—indeed, in 
some cases to permit carrying out of 
large programs of work that cannot be 
undertaken at the present time because 
of the high costs involved in attempting 
them with available equipment. To 
mention only one such need—equipment 
to replace manual handling of the mil- 
lions of newly-cut crossties into cars for 
movement to treating plants and for 
their subsequent handling and rehandl- 
ing. In this one area alone lies a mar- 
ket for hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of equipment for the build- 
er with the ingenuity to produce equip- 
ment which will do the job more cheap- 
ly than manual labor, and with the mer 
chandising ability to “sell” his achieve- 
ment to the railways. 
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Classified Purchases of Fuel, Materials ont Setaiies Cientgment Excluded) 
Class I Railways—Years 1944 and 1943 


Item 
Fuel: 
Bituminous coal 
Anthracite coal 
uel oil 
Gasoline 
All other (coke, wood, 


Total Fuel 


fuel fur illumination) 


Forest Products: 
Cross ties (treated & untreated) 
Switch and bridge ties (treated & untreated) 


Lumber, including timber oe & building, equipment, 


& finished lumber) 
Other forest products 
Total Forest Products 
Irom and Steel Products: 
Steel rail (mew & second hand except 
Wheels, axles & tires 
Frogs, switches & crossings & parts of same 
Track fastenings, track bolts, spikes, etc. 
Iron bridges, turntables & structural steel, all 
Bar iron steel, spring steel, tool steel, unfabr 
wire netting & chain except light cuil, 
sheet iron & steel, all kinds 


Forgings & pressed steel parts for locomotives | 


Car forgings, iron & steel and fabricated o 
passenger & freight cars 

Flues & tubes for locos. & stationary boilers 
Interlocking & signal material 
Telegraph, telephone & radio material 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, lag screws, 
Springs, helical & elliptical, 
Locomotive & car castings, beams, couplers, fr 


pins 


scrap) 


boiler, firebox, 


all kinds for locomotives & 


1943 I 
(000) 


$375,398 
3,715 
136,905 
5,782 
5,496 


$527,296 


1944 
(000) 


$429,497 


er Cent 





$585,832 


33,402 
9,469 


85,202 
13,174 

rough 
47,623 
9,761 


$150,255 


52,288 
8,293 





$158,957 


$75,763 $60,074 
48,791 
26,114 
55,229 
kinds 4,348 
icated rolled shapes, 
tank, & 
36,044 
4,933 
for 


r shaped steel, 


& studs 
cars 


ames & ‘car roofs 49 440 


Track & roadway tools all kinds, miscellaneous track material & 


wire fencing. Motor, hand, push & velocipe 


same 
Machinery & repair peste, including all 
chinery 
Machinery, boilers, repair ‘parts & all other ir 
Pipe, iron & steel & fittings, all kinds 
Hardware, all kinds, including nails 
Hand & small machine tools, such as drills, 
chasers, including air tools & parts 
Air brake material 
Standard & special mechanical appliances for 
Automotive equipment & supplies 


Total Iron and Steel Products 


Miscellaneous 
Cement 
Lubricating 

waste 
Non-ferrous metal & non-ferrous metal prods. 
Ballast 
All electrical materials 
Stationery & printing 
Commissary supplies for dining cars, 
Rubber & leather goods 
Glass, drugs, chemicals, 
ment, painters’ supplies 
Arch brick for locomotives 
Passenger car trimmings 
Locomotive, train & station supplies 
All other miscellaneous purchases 


Total 


oils & grease, 


camps 


including chemicals 


Miscellaneous Purchases 


Total 


Grand 


power 


illuminating oils, 


de cars & parts for 
8,440 


shop ma- 
4,383 


driven 


on & steel products 


taps, reamers, dies, 
13,821 
29,248 
21,206 


16,679 


locos. 
10,158 


$410,803 





$526,608 


3,613 3,026 


boiler compound, 

30,468 
29,544 
19,509 
19,783 
20,258 
56,417 


30,913 
15,853 

20,582 
27,338 
22,314 
59,373 
7,899 


& 


restaurants 


for timber treat- 
40,100 
3,966 
8,443 
24,782 


$3,956 
$339,132 
$1,610,529 $1,394,281 





+ 10.8 


+ 15.5 


$305,927 





Other searcely-touched opportunities 
for the application of work equipment 
include that for grading equipment and 
for equipment to stabilize the roadbed 
by grouting or other methods. 

Modern grading equipment may af- 
ford the key to extensive programs of 
curve reduction which appear to be nec- 
essary for higher train speeds, elimin- 
ating or shortening existing bridges 
over ravines, “daylighting” tunnels, and 
solving the problems of washouts and 
slides. One railroad, taking advantage 
of lower cost of earth-handling with 
modern equipment, has filled in more 
than 300 bridge openings since the be- 
ginning of 1942, eliminating more than 
32,000 linear feet of bridge structure 
with its high maintenance and repair 
costs. 

This type of equipment affords a 
splendid example of the opportunities 
which manufacturers may make for 
themselves through ingenuity in design 


and other technological developments- 
creating huge markets for their prod- 
ucts in entirely new fields. 


Organization 


ver- 
op- 
eral 


Because of the magnitude and 
sity of its activities, a railroad 
erations are divided among s 
distinct departments, including 
tive, legal, financial and acco 
traffic, purchases and _ stores, 
portation, mechanical, engineerin 
naling and electrical, ete. Th 
neering department is subdivid 
tween the construction and maint: 
departments. Since the work 
transportation, mechanical, el 
and signal and engineering 
ments is so intimately connect« 
are frequently designated the 0} 
department. The operating dep: 
may also include either the pur« 
or stores department, or both 


ecu- 


ing, 
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xcluded) 
7 Railway 
hange 
Q #Stores 
-|Purchases #Sto 
ee (Established 1908) 
| The Gateway to a $2,000,000,000 Market — 
91 ARKET CONDITIONS in °46 will be vastly different from 
$8 those of recent war years. Uncle Sam—the big buyer and 
— ff coordinator—will have left the scene. Buyer and Seller will again 
be on their own, with the Buyer in the driver’s seat. Industry will 
+61 Bf have again reverted to fundamentals. 
20 § This will mean J/ntensified Competition Plus—competition be- 
‘** tween your company (or your clients) and other companies and 
+28 ff between commodities . . . steel vs. aluminum alloys: wood vs. steel: 
: pi plastics vs. metals, ete. 
1332 & Intensified Competition, in turn, only means that purchasing 
' {32 § officers and supply officers are, more emphatically than ever before. 
433 I the key figures in the railroad buying picture and in your own 
railroad selling setup. They need Jntensified Cultivation by you. 
“* TF You owe it to yourself to keep purchases and stores men of the 
+49« § railroads fully informed of all that your company—or your clients 
+ 11.3 may have of a new and useful nature. They are the ones who 
345 will or will not invite you to bid on their needs. If properly 
+ 148 approached, they can spearhead most effectively the introduction 
— of your company and its products to their railroads. It is their 
fer specific function to weigh and decide upon all competitive con- 
+ 19.3 siderations—quality, service, price and other commercial factors. 
+ 14 They can protect and advance—or retard—your competitive 
: Fe progress on their railroads. 
+ 101 RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES represents the main avenue 
+ 23.2 via which you can deliver your full sales story to these men quickly, ef- 
32 fectively and at small cost. It does a specific job. Your sales story in it is 
- sure to receive close, friendly and thorough consideration. 
+ 10.3 
——s EDITORIAL SCOPE AND STAFF: 
‘J’ | RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES has been 
se for over twenty years and continues to be the only publi- 
— cation devoted exclusively to the specialized interests of 
purchasing officers and supply officers of the railroads of 
pi this continent and those in over thirty other foreign coun- 
ie tries. with ever-increasing and valuable coverage of the 
railroads of South America. Its coverage is complete— 
not merely a part of more extensive coverage of the field. 
It is a magazine—but a magazine almost entirely different 
from what is generally understood by that term. To its 
- readers it is like a friend, a counsellor and a forum, to 
Bt which they can always turn for help. It is their personal, 
sik intimate working tool. 
ng. | RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES is edited 


ins- 


































A personal service business 
paper that is different from 
almost any other you have 
known. Created, designed 
and edited to be of service 
to its readers, its success is 
demonstrated by the fact 
that year after year over 
85‘ of the readers of Rail- 
way Purchases and Stores 
renew their subscriptions. 
Subscription Renewal Rate 
was 92.62% for the 12- 
month period ending April 


30, 1945. 
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not only for—but by—its readers. Every issue carries a 
preponderance of material personally written by them— 
all are practical railroad men who are glad to exchange 
their experiences, impressions and ideas with each other 
through this personalized forum. 


RAILWAY PURCHASES AND STORES has the 
sori of market coverage that is possible only through a 
publication which is so close to its readers that it is truly 
“a member of the family.” The large and ever-increasing 
nun.ber of leading manufacturers that use space in it 
regi larly is evidence of its effectiveness. 
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THE STEAM RAILROAD MARKET: 


Steam railroads buy and use regularly between 75,000 
and 100,000 different items of material and equipment. 
We cannot list even an infinitesimal part of these items, 
but if you have almost anything for sale, the chances are 
greatly in favor of your finding an outlet in this great 
railroad market. Information now on your new products 
and devices, new methods or new ideas will open the 
door for you to a market that can be made to become 
yours for many years. Let us tell you more about it 
write for full information today. 












Sell All BUYERS 
of ALL Railroads 








| 
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visits THE New KIND OF PUBLICATION 
yoRms \ Weceded and Demanded by Key Rattroad Wen Sueryuhert 


6% sai "ves, we want Modern Railroads” 


Ad 
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To get orders froma 
railroad, you must 
influence more than 
one man. You must 
sell (1) the depart- 
mental USER, (2) the executive APPROVER 
and (3) the purchasing-stores ORDER 
PLACER. 


You can reach all 3 of these buying factors 
by placing one advertisement in Modern 
Railroads. It is no longer necessary to place 
an ad in 3 or more magazines. Modern Rail- 
roads is different. Through its circulation 
of 20,000 it reaches all railroad departments 

. Mechanical, Electrical, Construction, 
-« 9 Maintenance, Operating, Executive, Pur- 
chasing, Stores. 





e~ 


ARTICLES SELECTED BY 
PRACTICAL RAILROAD MEN 








¢. & Active reader interest in the editorial con- 
-% § tent of Modern Railroads is assured .. . be- 
oa | cause the selection of what is new and of 
“4 # genuine interest to railroad men will be de- 
s cided by two consulting editors—one a me- 
chanical officer and the other an engineering 


and maintenance-of-way executive in col- 
laboration with the editor-in-chief. 


HIGH VISIBILITY OF ADS 


brief, concise, illustrated editorial items. 
> Thus, a high degree of visibility is assured. 


2 Your advertisements will appear adjacent to 





FOR OLD PRODUCTS... and NEW 


Manufacturers of established products, 
as well as new ones, will find Modern 
Railroads a means of stimulating in- 
terest of railroad men in all depart- 
ments ... at low cost. 






20,000 CONTROLLED 
CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 


Individually addressed to men of known 
function, MODERN RAILROADS will 
provide coverage, as follows: 
Purchase and Stores Department. ..1,576 
Administrative, Financial and 
Operating Executives...........+. 2,520 
Mechanical Departments and locomotive 
GAG COL DUMIGOES o.oo cided eciac sensas 8,007 
Engineering, Bridges and Roadway ..7,897 
Miscellameous .....ccccccccccccccccces 750 


RAILROAD MEN “ASKED FOR IT” 


Before Modern Railroads was launched a 
very thorough and careful survey was made 
among 3000 key railroad men in all depart- 
ments. With amazing unanimity they said, 
“Yes, we want Modern Railroads.” 


GET YOUR COPY OF 
THIS BOOKLET 
gEnDing WAP 


16 pages of facts from a - 
readership survey .. . att gaitrond ™ 
vital to every industrial ose . 
advertising man selling 

to railroads. 


RMACDERN RAILROADS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Executive 


The chief executives of the railroads 
and the directors to whom they are re- 
sponsible for the management of the 
properties determine the policies of the 
companies and direct operations. Deci- 
sions and details in connection with 
the selection of materials and equip- 
ment are delegated so far as possible, 
and judgment regarding the technology 
of materials is almost always delegated. 
The executives, however, personally 
initiate many investigations and experi- 
ments with new materials and frequent- 
ly make final decisions regarding the in- 
troduction of materials and equipment 
which involve large expenditures or re- 
quire departures from standard prac- 
tice or policy. 


Accounting 


The accounting department performs 
or directs all auditing and accounting 
of the income and expenses of the rail- 
roads, and prepares statements and 
records required by the government. 
stockholders, creditors, and manage- 
ment. The directing officer is usually an 
executive of the railroad. The accounting 
details are complex and extensive and. 
to an increasing degree, these depart- 
ments have been compelled by condi- 
tions to mechanize the clerical work by 
installing calculating, sorting and tabu- 
lating machines and almost all kinds 
of office appliances and other equip- 
ment, including modern bookkeeping 
systems, filing cabinets, etc. 


Traffic 

While the traffic departments do not 
use materials other than the materials 
and equipment for their offices, their 
direct interest in obtaining business for 
the railroad causes them to keep a close 
watch on the services available to ship- 
pers and the traveling public, with the 
result that traffic officers are important 
factors in registering the demand for 
and determining the kind of new and 
improved types of freight and passen- 
ger equipment for rail or highway 
service. They are interested in the 
modernization of freight and passenger 
stations and warehouses, as well as in 
the modernization of trains and are 
invariably consulted in planning these 
improvements. 


Purchasing and Stores 


The purchasing and stores activities 


are combined on most roads and are 
under the jurisdiction of an executive 
officer, often a vice-president, Railway 
Purchases and Stores points out. 
Purchasing departn.ents receive 
requisitions from the originating de- 
partments, obtain prices, negotiate con- 
tracts, issue orders, and otherwise ob- 
tain the materials to the best advantage 
consistent with established policies. 
They are interested in prices, market 
trends, freight rates, warranties, speci- 
fications, deliveries and the maintenance 
of a dependable and competitive mar- 
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ket. They share the _ responsibility 
with other departments for economy 
and conservation. The purchasing de- 
partment is a clearing house where the 
trade can go for direction and consulta- 
tion. 

The purchasing officer is usually the 
direct superior of the storekeeper and 
the stationer, and ‘often of the fuel 
agent and commissary agent, according 
to Railway Purchases and Stores. Many 
requisitions for staple or specification 
materials for replenishment of run- 
ning stocks are originated by store- 
keepers, and it is their duty to stock 
and distribute much of the materials 
and equipment used regularly by the 
various operating departments. The 
railroad stationer is depended upon to 
keep all office workers supplied with 
items of stationery and often certain 
types of office equipment. 


Mechanical Department 


The railroad mechanical department 
is concerned with the design, construc- 
tion and maintenance of locomotives, 
cars and their auxiliary equipment, to- 
gether with the shop equipment needed 
for their maintenance. Railway Me- 
chanical Engineer points out that this 
department is under the immediate jur- 
isdiction of a superintendent of motive 
power or general mechanical superin- 
tendent whose staff consists of district 
mechanical superintendents, master 
mechanics, general foremen, shop su- 
perintendents, mechanical engineers, 
production engineers and others. 


Engineering Department 


The engineering department is re- 
sponsible for the construction and 
maintenance of tracks, buildings, 
bridges and water supplies and all 
other fixed railroad facilities. This de- 
partment is in charge of a chief engi- 
neer, while directly under and report- 
ing to him are an engineer of construc- 
tion and an engineer of maintenance of 
way. The engineers of bridges, of 


buildings and of water service report 
directly to the chief engineer, as well 
as to the engineers of construction and 
of maintenance of way on matters re- 
lating to their particular work. Dis- 
trict engineers, who have jurisdiction 
over several divisions, report to gen- 
eral supermtendents and also to the 
engineer of maintenance of way. The 
division engineer is in charge of engi- 
neering work of the division. Under 
him are supervisors of tracks, of 
bridges, of building and of water 
service, according to Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance. 


Railway Signaling 

Increased traffic and higher train 
speeds have emphasized the importance 
of signaling construction and rehabil- 
itation during recent years. New de 
velopments in signaling facilities are 
continuing. The signal department, ac- 
cording to Railway Signaling, is re 
sponsible for the installation and main- 
tenance of all devices and facilities 


‘employed in connection with railway 


and signaling and interlocking systems. 
This department is in charge of 4 
signal engineer, under whom there are 
signal supervisors, inspectors, signal 
maintainers and others. 


Associations 

Allied Railway Supply Assn., Box 
5522, Chicago. 

American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Assn., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

American Railway Engineering 
Assn., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

American Short Line Railroad Assn. 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Wood Preservers’ Asst. 
1427 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. ©. 

Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washingtom, 
D. C. 

Master Boiler Makers’ 
Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assn., 29 
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FIRST ISSUE MAILED 
SEPT. 15, 1945 
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Accepted! For Five Basic First Features 


Advertise in 


feclaimed! Approved! 


lway Supply News is the first railroad product paper published. The first issue 


main- L. 
ilities ailed on September 15th. Here are just a few reactions re flecting that this new Railway Supply News 
swar important unduplicated editorial service has been acclaimed, approved, and ‘ ‘ 
: accepted by railroad readers all over the country: Railway Supply News is the first in presentatior 
stems of a new editorial service to the all-important 
railws rdus 8 at a tablok PW SIDa » 
of a enter . . interest ir at 5 like your Sentemtx , Railway Supply News — industry Its format i abloid newspaper 
5 epared i ay pp vs will be o 4 good idea 
‘e are ‘ ay offices . , - Mid-West Railroad ice-President, Operations Railway Supply News is the first railroad product 
: ! ul y npat oo o paper published by a publishing group with a 
signa: tur 1€s : : weessful record of forty years in transportation 
tailroad "re ‘ eptember 1e looks % good. Please s¢ publishing It is affiliated with Traffic World 


Supply News 
Railway Supply News is first in complete coverage 
Advertis Agency 4 x , 

iver ing Agen of the railway fleld—25,000 copies each montl 


Railway Supply News is first in penetration of 
lirect and indirect buying influences in the railway 
market 


Please send then 

Box quipment anufacturing é Eastern Railroad Offic 
e 5. Railway Supply News is first in low cost coverage 
ler request cards continue to pour into publishing headquarters. 25,000 Standard ninth page unit but $100, on twelve tim 


\ ° basis 
id men received the September issue of Railway Supply News and their favor- = 








Chi- able reaction is based on actually seeing and reading Vol. 1-—-No. 1. Railway Supply News is published 
complete details on advertising write, wire or call... ........ 00sec eee eee eeee for advertising results. 

ring 

‘ago. 

ssn, 


a)0UlC RRailway Supply News 


418 S. Market St., Chicago 7—Wabash 2882 
640 Mason St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Douglas 7233 


i ae ee ee, Cn ee 
29 Murray Hill 3-5520 
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National Railway Appliance Assn., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Business Assn., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Railway Electric Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., 624 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Assn., 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Assn., Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Railway Telegraph and Telephone 


Appliance Assn., 30 Church St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Railway Tie Assn., Shell Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Assn., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Signal Appliance Assn., 30 Church 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Western Railway Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, 105 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 
New York, 7. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1879. Published 
triennially. Next edition, 1946. Price, $5. 
Trim size, 8xll1%. Type page, 64x10. Cir- 
culation, 2,500. Rates—1l page, $300; 4 
pages, $225; 12 pages, $190; 16 pages, 
$165; 32 pages, $150. 





Institutions 
(See INSTITUTIONS.) 





Locomotive Cyclopedia, 30 Church St., 
New York, 7. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1905. Price, $5. 
Trim size, 8x11%. Type page, 6%x10. Pub- 
lished triennially. Next edition, 1947. Dis- 
tribution, 2,500. Rates—1l page, $300; 4 
pages, $225; 12 pages, $190; 16 pages, 
$165; 32 pages, $150. 





rn Rallroads, 326 W. Madison S8&t., 
} een 6, Ill. Published by Modern Rail- 
roads Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Trim size, 
11%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
i5th. Forms close ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation (sworn) 20,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4% Page Page 
1 $375.00 $195.00 $ 95.00 
6 300.00 160.00 85.00 
12 290.00 150.00 80.00 
Standard red, orange, blue, yellow and 
green, $75; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 496-497. 


@ 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 424 W. 
23rd St., New York 1. Published by Rail- 
way Equipment & Publication Co. Est 
1895. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 4x5%. 
Type page, 3% x5. Published quarterly, 
last week in Jan. Forms close 20th pre- 
ceding mo. Circulation, 11,263; (gross), 
12,545. Executive financial and legal, 418; 
operating, 431; purchasing, 1,169; me- 
chanical, 2,749; engineering and signal, 
3,753; others, 2,501. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 

2 80.00 42.50 

4 56.25 31.25 
% page accepted only on yearly contracts. 





% Page 





Proceedings—The Journal of the Pacific 
Railway Club, P. O. Box 458, San Rafael, 
Calif. Published by Pacific Railway Club 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. Trim _ size, 
6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 15th. 
Forms close list. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 1,000. Rates—Per year, 1 
page, $200; % page, $110; 4% page, $60. 





Purchasing. 
(See PURCHASING.) 





Railroad Equipment, 20 Vesey St., New 
York 7. Published by John C. Broderick. 
Est. 1945. Trim size, 11x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 10,000. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 16 
1 $190.00 $1 
6 170.00 90.00 50.00 
12 150.00 80.00 45.00 
Standard red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 
$60; bleed, $20 


500 


Page 


% Page 
00.00 $ 55.00 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 
7. Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1856. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 12 days preceding. 
Annual numbers, 18 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation, 8,710; (gross), 9,444. 
Executive dept., 876; operating dept. 
1,477; traffic, 615; mechanical dept., 813; 
engineering dept., 657; signal and elec- 
trical dept., 116; banking houses, con- 
tractors, railway supply companies, mfrs. 
of buses, trucks and accessories, 2,559: 
others, 1,546. Rates—l page, $340; 6 
pages, $300; 13 pages, $275; 26 pages, 
$250; *52 pages, $220; *104 pages, $200; 
*156 pages, $195; *208 pages, $150; bleed, 
$35 per page. 
*15% discount on three year contract. 
Standard color (red, blue green, yellow, 
and orange), $65. 

For additional data see insert between 


pages 492-493. 


Rallway Engineering and Maintenance, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3. Published 
by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. Bst. 
1884. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. ‘orms 
close 20th. N. I. A. A. statement on re- 
quest. Agency discounts, 15-2, 10 days. 
Circulation, 6,219; (gross), 6.560. Execu- 
tives and superintendents, 329; engineers, 
chief and others, 1,057; roadmasters, 
1,555; supervisors and inspectors, 486; 
foremen, 1,926; others, 867. Rates—1 page, 
$300; 6 pages, $225; *12 pages, $200; °24 
pages, $190; *36 pages, $180. 
Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange), $53. Bleed, $30 per page. 
*15% discount on three year contract. 
For additional data see insert between 
pages 492-493. 








Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Cyclopedia, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1921. Price, $5. Trim _ size, 
8xll%. Type page, 6%x10. Published tri- 
ennially. Next edition, 1948. N.1A.A. 
statement on request Distribution, 2,500. 
Rates per page—l1 page, $300; 4 pages, 
$225; 12 pages, $190; 16 pages, $165; 32 
pages, $150. Color rates on application. 


Rallway Maintenance, 3623 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. Published by Indus- 
trial Maintenance Pub. Co. First issue, 
Jan., 1946. Published Monthly. Forms 
close 5th. Adv. unit, 1/9 page, 3%x4%. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
25,000. Rates— 


Times 





2/9 Page 
$240.00 
220.00 
200.00 


1/9 Page 
$12 


12 
Standard red, $125. 


Railway Mechanical Engineer, with which 
is incorporated Railway Electrical Engi- 
neer, 30 Church St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Simmons-Boardinan, Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1832. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 





— 


8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 2nd. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-3 
N.LA.A. statement on request. Circulg. 
tion, 5,260; (gross), 5,769. Superintendents 
of motive power, master car builders 
master mechanics, etc.. 1,065; inspectors 
271; miscellaneous in mechanical dept. 
609; executives, 187; foremen and super. 
visors, 2,116; others 1,045. Rates— 
1 page, $280; 6 pages, $210; °12 
$190; *24 pages, $170; *36 pages, 
Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange), $50. Bleed, $30 per page. 
*15% discount on three year contract. 
For additional data see insert betwee 


pages 492-493. 


Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 S. Clip. 
ton St., Chicago 6. Published by Edw 
Wray. Est 1908. Subscription, $2. Trin 
size 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Issued Ist 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 13-2 
N.LA.A statement on request. Circula. 
tion, 1,605; (gross), 2,107. Purchasing 
agents, 188; storekeepers, 691; other off}. 
cials 59; supply, etc., 412; others, 25); 
Rates—Less than 3 pages, per page, $130 
6 pages, $110; *12 pages, $100. 
*15% discount on three year contracts 
Color rates on request; bleed, $15. 

For additional data see page 495. 


@ © 


Railway ' 105 W Adams S&t. 
Chicago, Ill., 3. Published by Simmons. 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1908. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 
7x10. Published ist Thursday Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. NIL 
A.A. statement on request. Circulation, 
3,854; (gross), 4,016. Signal engineers, 
207; supervisors and inspectors, 1,006: 
maintainers, 1,741; engineers, 93; execv- 
tives, 66; supply companies, 480; others, 
250. Rates—1l page, $250; 6 pages, $199: 
*12 pages, $170; *24 pages, $155; °3 
pages, $150. 
Standard color (red, blue, green, yellow 
orange), $36. Bleed, $25 per page. 
*15% discount on 3-year contract. 

For additional data see insert between 
pages 492-493. 


Railway Supply News, affiliated with 
Traffic World, 418 So. Market St., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. Published by Railway Supply 
Corp. Est. 1945. Controlled Standard unit, 
1/9 pge.; 3%x4%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N.I 
A.A. report on request. Circulation 25,000 
Rates—1/9 page, $110; 6 units, $103; 12 
units, $100; 24 units, $97; 36 units, $94 
48 units, $90. 
For additional data see page 499. 


Signalman’s Journal, 4849 N. Western 
Ave, Chicago 25. Published by Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America 
Est. 1920. Subscription, $150. Trim size 
8xll. Type page, 7%x10. Published 10th 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 0-2 
Circulation (Sworn), 11,774; (gross) 13,- 
092. Foremen, asst. foremen, signal 
maintainers, signalmen, assts, and help- 
ers, 11,638; others 1,454. 
Times 1 Page 

1 $144.00 

6 112.00 

12 100.00 
Color rates on request. 


Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries 


(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
(See MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) 


Canadian Transportation, 70 Bond St., To 
ronto 2. Published by Acton Burrows 
Company. Est 1898. Subscription, $? 
Trim. size, 8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 165th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1,722; (<ross) 
2,170. Officers and companies, 406; oF 
erating officials, 377; traffic officials, 
278; mechanical officials, 176; engineer 
ing, 125; others, 372. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 95.00 $ 5250 $ 37.50 
6 80.00 44.00 31.75 
12 70.00 40.00 29.00 
Standard color, $30; bleed, 15% extra. 
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Suggestions to Users— 





Publication Data 


In looking for informa- 
tion about a publication 
refer first to “Index to Pub- 
lications’ on page Il. 


Market Data 


In looking for data re- 
garding atrade, industry or 
profession, refer to “Index 
to Markets,” on page 5. 


- Canada 


Canadian publications 
are indexed separately 
immediately following the 
“Index to Publications” on 
page 17. 
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rhe Bureau of 
212 establishments engaged in the man- 
ufacture of refrigerators, refrigeration 
machinery and equipment, and complete 
air-conditioning units in 1944, compared 


the Census reported 


with 309 in 1939 and 295 in 1940. Value 
of their products declined from $278,- 
646.000 in 1939 to $236,400,000 in 1944. 


During 1944 the industry shipped 142,- 
O11 inits of 
air-conditioning unitary equipment, 


commercial refrigeration 
and 
compared with 338,796 units of simila 
items 
fo 
industry 
11,051 


system 


hipped during 1940, the last yea 
which for the 
addition, 
units and 
shipped for military pur- 


complete statistics 
collected. In 


refrigeration 


were 
spe cial 
were 
poses 
Refrigeration is essential 


an process 


in many war industries and during the 
war years sales of equipment for all 
except military and naval use were 
drastically curtailed. The figures for 
1939, therefore, give a more accurate 


picture ofl 
pent 


normal conditions, although 
for refriger- 


conditioning units and othe 


up civilian demand 
ators, 


items 


ail 
may be expected to show a vast 


increase over pre-war sales 


Ice Manufacture 


Increased demands for fresh foods 
along with the increased value of foods 


have expanded the demand for ‘ice 


to 
protect these foods against deteriora 
tion. Enlarged output by industrial 


plants increased their ice consumption. 
The consumption of ice in stores, res- 
taurants, taverns and hotels has grown 
the of 
business. 
By 1944 the 
had reached 50 
plants. 


along with 


their 


mounting volume 


annual 
million 


ice production 
tons in 6,500 
This represented a 50 per cent 
over pre-war production and 
the value of it had reached 350 million 
dollars. Consumption of ice is as fol- 
lows, according to best estimates of the 
market: commercial establishments. 20 
million tons; domestic, 12 million tons; 
refrigerator car and truck transporta- 
tion, 11 million tons; industrial plants 
five million tons: armed 
million tons. 


increase 


services two 


Frozen Foods 


The consumption 
of frozen foods has been outstanding. 
During the past five years production 
of frozen fruits and vegetables has in- 
creased from 200 to 550 million pounds 
annually. Undoubtedly the rate of in- 
crease was considerably accelerated by 
consumption among the armed forces 
and by war created civilian demand. 

Continued increase, however, is amply 
indicated in the future. Relatively few 
retail stores are equipped with proper 
facilities for merchandising frozen foods 
but most of them have expressed desire 
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recent increase in 
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eee 





for such equipment as soon as it can be 
obtained. Merchandising of cooked 
frozen foods is in its infancy but has 


already demonstrated excellent possi- 
bilities. 

The freezing of seasonal crops such 
as strawberries for later processing Is 
not new but it is showing further in 
crease. The handling of poultry, meat 
and seafood in the frozen state has 
sharply increased in recent years and 
vill continue. 

Wartime conditions accentuated the 
value of frozen food lockers and home 
freezers. Millions of people are now 
acquainted with the convenience and 
economic benefits their use provides. 


The availability of lockers and freezers 
in coming years will bring about a great 
increase in 


usage. 


According to Ice and Refrigeration, 
there are 6,200 refrigerated locker 
plants in the United States with an 
average of 350 lockers each. These 


plants, catering primarily to farmers 
and others who raise their own 
supplies, provide means for storing and 
preserving millions of pounds of fresh 


food 


foods. 


Refrigerated Warehouses 

Refrigerated warehouses in the United 
States on October 1, 1943, had 651,266,- 
000 cu. ft. of gross refrigerated space 
and 466,569,000 cu. ft. of net piling 
space in all types of refrigerated ware- 
houses meat packing planis, ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 


and 


ment of Agriculture. This does not 
include Army and Navy installations. 
Of the total gross space, 201,767,000 


cu. ft. were in freezers and 449,509,000 
cu. ft. were in coolers. 

The net expansion of gross freezer 
space in refrigerated warehouses dur- 
ing the two year period 1941-43 
amounted to 11,928,000 cu. ft. and 
cooler space increased by 11,675,000 cu. 
ft. Public storage space had an 
overall expansion of 21,703,000 cu. ft. 
gross space, an expansion of six 
cent over 1941. 

Wartime pressure for cold storage 
space led to an expansion of refriger- 
ated space and a more intensive utili- 
zation of existing space. From the time 
the United States entered the war to 
Oct. 1, 1943, an intensive program for 
using all available space made possible 
the storage of 69 per cent more com- 
modities by average weight than were 
stored on an average during the five 
years prior to the war. 


Associations 

Air Conditioning and Refrigerating 
Machinery Assn., Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Institute of Refrigeration, 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, 44. 


cold 


per 


American Society of Refrig« 


Engineers, 40 West 40th St., New Yor} 
18. 

Farm and Home Freezers Associa 
tion, 1706 L St., N. W., Washing 
D. C. 


National Assn. of Ice Industri« 70 


L St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. ( 
National Assn. of Ice Refrigerat 
Mfrs., 1706 L St., N. W., Washingt 


Se 2. &. 

National Assn. 
ating Engineers, 
Chicago 44. 

National Assn. of Refrigerated Wai 


of Practical Refrigey 
i835 N. Waller Ave 


houses, 1706 L St., N. W., Washingtor 
Mb 
National Frozen Food Locker As 


ciation, 212 Old Colony Bldg., Tenth & 
Grand Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa 
National Refrigeration Supply Jol 
bers Assn., 920 East McMillan St., ( 
cinnati 6, O. 
Refrigeration 
turers Assn., 
burgh, Pa. 
Refrigeration Service Engineers S 
ciety, 433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44 


Equipment Manufa 
1107 Clark Bldg., Pitt 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements 


light face. Unless otherwise stated, circulc- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe 


riod ending June 30, 1945.| 


@ 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News. 
formerly “Electric Refrigeration News 


5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2. Published t 
Business News Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Sub- 
scription. $4. Trim size, 12%x17\%. Type 


page, 11%x16. Published Monday. Forms 


close 2nd Friday preceding. Agency dis 
counts, 15-0 Circulation, 9,100; (2: 

OA37. Distributors and dealers 942 
manufacturers, 1,297: engineering ar 


service companies, 2,806: others 999 
Rates—1 col., 1 inch, 1 time, $6.50; 12 
times, $6; 26 times, $5.50. 

Standard color, $75; bleed, 20%. 








Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller / 


Ave 
Chicago 44. Published by Nickerson & 
Collins Co. Est. 1891. Subscription. $ 


Trim size, 84%x11%\%. Type page, 7x10. Pul 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency dis 





counts 0-2. N. I. A. A. report on request 
Circulation, 4.834 Official pape c I 
American Institute of Refrigeration, Na- 
tional Ass’n of Ice Industries, Natio! 
Ass'n of Practical Refrigerating £ 
neers, Cold Storage Division, Americal 
Warehousemen’'s Ass‘n, and 40 other 
tional or state ass’ns. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $133.33 $ 73.33 $ 33.33 
6 113.34 60.00 21.67 
12 100.00 56.67 $0.00 
Standard color, $35: bleed, 25%. =: 
Locker Operator. 1421 Walnut St.,_ Des 
Moines 9. Published by Locker /['U 
lications Co. Est. 1939. Subscription 
$2.50. Trim size, 8%x105. Type pas 
6%x9%. Published 15th Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
5.500. Rates , 
Times 1 Page % Page 1%, Page 
1 $160.00 $ 85.00 SS ov 
6 144.00 76.50 ) 
2 128.00 68.00 of 
Color rate, $50. Se — 
Quick Frosen Foods. = 
(See Foop MANUFACTURING AND PR°CES 
ING.) 
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gefrigerating Data Book and Catalog, 


w. 40th St., New York 18 Published 
»y American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. Est. 1932. Price, $4. Type 
ace, 5x7%. Issued biennially. Vol. II, 
Refrigeration Applications, published 
Nov 1945. Agency discounts, 0-2 Cir 


n, 10,000. 


Rates 


1 page, $190 


Refricerating Engineering, 40 W. 40th 
St ew York, 18. Est. 1905 Official 
publication, American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers. Subscription, $ Trim 
, 844x11%4 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
tl eding Forms cl 18th 

ad ! 15 Circulation 

Rate 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$167.51 . im O0 Oo of 

142.50 78.01 12.50 

130.01 71.00 40.04 


Refrigeration, 1070 Spri 


ng St., N. W., At- 


lanta, Ga. Published by O. J. Willoughby. 
Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
6%. Type page, 10%44x15. N.LA.A 


report on request 
Monday. 


Forms close Monday 


Published every other 


preceding 


15-2. 
Rates- 


6,300 


discounts, 
8,583; (gross), 9,075. 
1.050 lines, $0.34; 
13,600 lines, $0.30 


Agency Circulation, 


lines, $0.32 


IE | 


The Refrigeration Industry, *12 Huron 
Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published by 
Industrial Publishing Co. Est. 1944. Sub 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10. Published 


ist. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts 
15-2 Circulation, 17,516; (gross). 18,487. 
Contractor 931; dealers 5,452; ice 
cream mfgs bottlers, 1,013; others, 5,924 
Rates 
Times 1 Pagé % Page 
l $265.00 $175.00 
6 250.00 150.00 
12 235.00 135.00 


$50; bleed, 10% 


Standard color, 
Refrigeration Service Engineer, 435 ! 
Published by 


> N 


Waller Ave., Chicago 44. 
Nickerson & Collins Co. Est. 1933. Officia 
organ, Refrigeration Service Engineer 


Society. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x% 
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Line, $0.35; 


report on 
close Ist 


Type page. 44%x7%. N. IT. A. A 
request. Published 10th. Forms 


Agency) discounts 15 Circulation, 
8.880 Rates 
Times -Page Page 4% Page 
| $100.00 5.00 $ 23.75 
6 S500 15.00 23.75 
2 75.00 12.50 22.50 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 25°‘ 
CANADA 
CCABG 
Canadian Refrigeration Journal, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Canada. Published by 


Natl Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1935. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Mat 1945, 1.685. Rates 
rimes 1 Page \% Page % Page 
l $ 90.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
6 70.00 40.00 25.00 
12 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10% 
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THIS u i, ANSWER 
RESTAURANT FIELD 














The reason American Restaurant 
Magazine is the foundation me- 
dium for so many schedules in the 
restaurant field is simply because 
this publication is now, and has 
always been, the unquestioned 
leader in editorial service. 


Restaurants are, of course, the 
largest single factor in the entire 
quantity food service field. Res- 
taurants are style leaders in food 
for the home. Restaurants are 
huge buyers of kitchen equipment, 
building and remodeling mate- 
rials, interior decorating, air con- 
ditioning, lighting, tableware, 
uniforms and a score of other 


necessities. 


Restaurants have their own in- 
dividual problems, entirely differ- 
ent and apart from the problems 
of other quantity food service 
field components. Recognizing 
this, American Restaurant Maga- 








THESE EDITORIAL FEATURES 


ARE SALES MAKERS 


Layout Patterns 
A regular monthly feature that shows 
restaurant operators how to plan 
kitchens and dining rooms and how 
to buy equipment. 


. 
Food Styling 
Each month American Restaurant 
Magazine readers get the finest food 
styling information in the world from 
Leonore D. Freeman, Jessie Alice 
Cline, and other top authorities. 


a“ au 
How” Stories 
How other restaurants become suc- 
cessful ... back-of-the-scenes studies 
of restaurant procedure that provide 
inspiration and guidance. 


News 
News from Washington and every- 
where... news about new equipment 


and food products... about personal- 
ities and associations. 


J 
Architecture 
Help and guidance in planning and 
remodeling ... expert coverage of 


all building and decorating problems. 


These are only a few of the scores of 
reader services, especially designed for 
restaurants, that mean sales for ad- 
vertisers in the industry’s foremost 
publication. 








zine has specialized its entire at- 
tention to these problems and has 





built a staff whose sole job it is 


to publish a magazine directed 


only at restaurants. 


The result could be nothing other 
than editorial leadership with re- 
sultant reader response for adver- 
tising that keeps American Res- 
taurant Magazine in the founda- 
tion position for top advertisers 
year after year. 


If your product is used in restau- 
rants. American Restaurant Mag- 
azine has a special market study 
service to help you determine 
your possibilities. If you want 
to explore the restaurant market 
for a new product this same serv- 
ice will save you time and money. 


Whatever your question about 
restaurants, American Restaurant 
Magazine has the answer or can 
get it quickly. Before you make 
any move in the restaurant field, 
consult us. 








NW Wnt | 





SPECIALIZED MARKET STUDIES! 


American Restaurant Magazine has no stock answers to market 
questions for its field. The swift movement of conditions today 
makes it necessary to offer advertisers and agencies a specialized 
market study service that gets the facts for each individual prod- 
uct—that simplifies sales work—that makes for greater copy 
effectiveness—that insures sales success. Write us about this 


service today! 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


MAGAZINE . 


5 S. WABASH: AVENUE 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Restaurants 


(See also Hotels, Institutions) 





The restaurant business is important 
from the standpoint of dollar volume, 
number of persons served and people 
employed. But it has also a far-reach- 
ing influence on American eating 
habits. Restaurants and hotels set 
styles for home demand. In some of 
our large cities 30 to 40 per cent of the 
adult inhabitants eat out at least once 
a day. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 
generally two types of restaurants— 
the hash house and the deluxe dining 
room. Today there are a dozen types 
for all classes and purses. Even in the 
worst days of the depression, restau- 
rants were increasing in number and 
quality. From 1920 to 1942 the indus- 
try showed an annual net gain of 3,000 
to 5,000 units. Today, even in war, the 
business is one of the fastest growing 
of all industries, for while expansion is 
retarded by priorities among commer- 
cial restaurants, great impetus has 
been given to industrial feeding. 


The Bureau of Census reported 169,- 
792 restaurants in 1939, with sales of 
2,135,020,000. There were also 135,554 
“drinking places,” many of which serve 
sandwiches or light lunches, with sales 
of $1,385,032,000. About 30,000 of 
these units do $20,000 and more an- 
nual volume and account for 68 per 
cent of the total sales. Annual sales of 
restaurants in the latter “worth-while” 
group are $1,500,000,000. 

There are today approximately 4,500 
industrial restaurants, which continue 
to provide an active market for needed 
equipment, and which they can obtain 
in most instances through the war 
plant’s priority numbers. 

Restaurants employ 1,250,000 people, 
serve 6,500,000,000 meals annually to 
guests, and 345,000,000 meals to em- 
ployes. There are approximately 5,175,- 
000 restaurant seats. 

Restaurants normally feed 20 million 
people daily, but under stress of the 
war, the figure has jumped to over 30 
million, according to American Restau- 
rant Magazine. 

The average restaurant costs around 
$200 per seat for complete decoration, 
furnishing and equipment, including 
kitchen. The smart operator today 
plans decorations that can be written 
off and changed completely every five 
years. The public demands variety. 
These costs do not include building or 
structural changes. 

Restaurants buy a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies, although the 
principal item is food and beverages. 
Several thousand restaurants are air- 
conditioned and unbiased surveys have 
shown this to be the No. 1 market for 
air-conditioning. It is estimated that 
about 12,000 restaurants have some sort 
of butcher shop with one or more meat 
slicers, scales, ice boxes and refrig- 
erators. 
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Restaurants Lunch Counters 
Sales Sales 

No. (000) No. (000) 
NS ce ot ln a rp cin els a 1,000 $ 12,326 1,009 $ 2,589 
RE EER CR i icon SA ee aa 464 6,674 350 1,700 
Arkansas 887 7,922 958 1,884 
California 8,562 168,574 5,939 34,745 
Colorado 1,113 17,113 442 1,677 
Connecticut 1,657 33,607 873 7,158 
Delaware 223 3,171 173 699 
District of 889 31,196 132 1,335 
EE ann ardebte gai bd heen e abn as 2,017 29,262 1,243 5,391 
Pt inecesiscnieneseaseauswtiinws 1,673 18,076 1,752 5,413 
te idan cage aes aaa we 385 5,479 209 1,212 
EE iin ir ccean wi Keen hae wien 5,684 113,063 3,276 15,20¢ 
ES kad 6d 05h Oh ae we km NG 2,938 37,395 1,766 8,153 
Teka cade kk es Cece PRnRNeNeeess 2,061 27,197 1,055 4,619 
DEN, Mile ciGé csc nkeneaneeninkeods 1,704 15,491 1,068 3,498 
ES eh conkers abba ceeeemet 1,323 15,001 1,256 4,341 
I icc des x ain ch keel done akan 1,318 17,139 897 2,636 
eet oc ace wish aenatain waka eek Re 639 8,509 421 1,925 
EE EERE SE Se NES rs I 1,344 25,475 758 3,429 
ry ere 3,473 96,399 1,542 13,912 
PE cinch aseknednsaweeews inn 3,745 54,828 1,636 9,038 
NS koe ti acl ah tacts thigh a aD 2,331 37,052 1,200 6,576 
ot cae ace winter ghee oe a Ow me 866 6,847 987 1,684 
i be oe Coes Seba aaaees 3,133 38,246 2,114 7,413 
enh os henna Wale «aie ae 507 7,121 336 2,066 
Pt ic: vernecnees ba hencensres 1,183 13,392 645 2,582 
DE. whb66 66060 0005660666 b060004 154 3,676 71 493 
FOO TOES ccicccccesccccceses 495 8,110 220 1,409 
SO == See 2,656 52,315 1,938 15,178 
i ED ok sh cn ncnbaenndsh be 66s 367 4,388 270 523 
"2 | eGR eE Se 11,973 379,854 6,657 69,130 
er 1,321 13,699 1,276 4,848 
SOE. cevcdenntesesatceasee 414 4,762 237 862 
ee oie bso 6enckeaeeseateeekn 4,453 86,516 500 15,206 
SL, cdicektdnebiasdg eiewsaked 1,766 15,347 1,405 3,427 
ee eee eee 1,242 19,100 668 3,913 
PUNE, cccccceeccesesesooses 5,812 112,071 3,746 18,975 
eee 488 10,362 36 2,129 
PE SUE, vc ccevsccvcesteueses 681 6,524 799 2,875 
i  ..  .cceecaeecanennesen 528 5,337 306 950 
_ RE EE 1,768 21,531 1,323 5,720 
a chs tua dy sap ae ekwese ius 6,891 76.485 4,669 15,325 
| Se 370 5,670 261 1,649 
ek Oe oe a es abr lae irtito I 263 4,118 136 7166 
Li: .. QPERERTESEREEIITI 1,544 20,873 1,119 4,629 
WE iivas scceccsevececuscese 1,749 26,820 1,132 6,327 
CN ccc anc ceocnduaenen on 1,023 11,607 618 2,587 
arr 1,723 25,187 777 4,081 
errr Tr 268 3,947 144 404 
Ih. ic ecncdGnee eda ceneeeninesatn 99,068 $1,764,854 62,673 $332,295 


—Bureau of the Census 


About 1,000 restaurants reporting to the Bureau of the Census had a 1944 gain of 


104 per cent over 1939. 
over the 1944 period was registered. 


For the first seven months of 1945 an increase of 6 per cent 








Food cost is the most important part 
of restaurant operation. Around 40 
per cent is ideal, but the average res- 
taurant cannot keep it there unless it 
makes menus that feature something 
besides ham, steaks and chops. The 
food purchase dollar is broken down as 
follows: 


Per cent 
a ee ie ak ed ee 
ASE eae rere erie 11 
Fruits and Vegetables.............. 18 
DO <a ceedcsanetsctencepees sue 7 
ee OD GOR, 6 icc ccavsceucens Se 
EE Rene cach dbaeshney O4GEKGse shu 6 
re rr en. . aves encmenabas 9 
ED ete ns cute se ehee news bneeh 3 
Dt Cieehekeecatete ne ewes teenehes 2.5 
dene ieee ebasenehe eens oun 5 
Cocoa and Chocolate................ on 
CE bck eee ea ee ees eae heed tes 3 
tt sede tetieietctcnevwusearenehens 2 
Ce, Oe OO, sco tatccenacusnsacse 2 
Syrups, Vinegar, Sugar............. 1.1 
Miscellaneous Groceries ............ 7.5 
WE ccd ccwewsadeeseaetanbectece Gan 100 


Gas is used as the important fuel in 
about 90 per cent of the recognized res- 
taurants, wood in about 3 per cent and 
electricity in 2 per cent. For specialty 
cooking, electricity is used in about 65 
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per cent of the kitchens. This includes 
waffle irons, toasters, broilers, etc. 

The kitchen is the most important 
part of the restaurant. If it isn’t well 
planned and efficiently equipped, food 
cannot be produced economically nor 
speedily. Usually kitchens occupy from 
25 to 33% per cent of the total space 
in the entire restaurant. 

The tendency is toward percentage 
leases—from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
gross, depending on local conditions 
and the kind of a deal that can be 
made. Rentals should average around 
7 per cent of the gross. 


There are approximately 1,200 res- 
taurant chain organizations, with an 
average of nine units per chain. 


The restaurant owner or manager is 
almost always the buyer of supplies 
and equipment, and in a majority of 
instances of food as well. In some of 
the larger independents and chains a 
food supervisor, purchasing agent, chef 
or steward, engineer and other depart- 
ment heads have buying delegated to 


them. 
505 
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Restaurant Costs 


Restaurant Management gives these 
cost percentages for the average res- 
taurant offering table service: 

Food, 40 per cent; payroll, including 
manager, 27 per cent; rent, 7 per cent; 
advertising, 2 per cent; cookery fuel, 2 
per cent; light, power, signs, air con- 
ditioning, 2.5 per cent; menu printing, 
1 per cent; laundry and uniforms, 2 
per cent; office supplies and printing, 
1 per cent; replacements, 2 per cent; 
cleaning supplies, 1 per 


cent; insur- 
ance, taxes, licenses, 3.2 per cent; water 
and ice, 0.8 per cent; interest and 
depreciation, 4.1 per cent; miscellan- 
eous, 1.9 per cent; profit, 2.2 per cent. 

The figures vary slightly according 
to the type of operation. 

A group of managers gave the same 
company the following estimate of 
the relative value of various factors in 
popularizing a restaurant: Good food, 
cent; price, 30 per cent; service, 
cent; location, 10 per cent; va- 

per cent; atmosphere, 5 per 


35 per 
15 per 
- riety, 5 
cent. 


Associations 
National Restaurant Assn., 


Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 


Available Market Data 


Copies of the following pieces of market 
data information are available without 


666 N. 








High-lights 


Capital invested in restau- 
rants .. .375,000, 000 
Do own baking. 22% do ali—ss »% do some 
Number of restaurants with soda 
fountains 
Sq. feet of dining room area 
Restaurants that sell retail baked 
goods 
Restaurants that make ice cream 
Restaurants that make candy.... 
Restaurants that sell tobacco.... 
Restaurants that do delicatessen 
business ‘ 
Number of tea-rooms....... 
Number of cafeterias....... 
Number of lunch rooms, stands, 
box lunch, etc. 
Number of soda 
tains 
Number of 


36,000 
206,500,000 


17% 
14% 
91% 
12% 
20,000 
23,000 


63,000 
grills and foun- 
36,000 


service restaurants 28,000 





charge (while supply lasts) to advertisers 
and agency executives. They may be ob- 
tained through INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Layout Patterns 


A series of plans for restaurants 
with lists of equipment reprinted from 
American Restaurant Magazine with 
sales and market data for advertisers 
and agencies. (Limited supply). 
Specialized Market Data 


Restaurant Magazine 
makes specialized studies for manu- 
facturers and agencies on foods, bev- 
erages, equipment and supplies used by 


A ne) ica ” 


restaurants. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


Restaurant Magazine, The, 
Ave., Chicago 3. Published by 
Publishing Co. Est. 1919. Sub- 
$3. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published list Forms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2 N.LA.A 
statement furnished on request. Cuircu- 
lation, 16,065; (gross), 17,398. Commer 
cial restaurants, including service and 
self-service lunch rooms, coffee shops, 
etc., 12,576; hotels, hospitals and clubs 
1,461: equipment and food jobbers He 
ndustrial cl and colle@we restaurants 
and mess officer of armed forces 1,199 
others 1.648. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page 

i $310.00 $165.00 ; 

6 75.00 145.00 75.00 

12 50.00 135.00 70.00 
Standard red, $70; bleed, 10% 

For additional data see page 54 
Culinary Review, 349 W. 48th St.. New 
York 19, Published by American Culinary 
Fed., Inc. Est. 1932. Subscription, $1.50 
Type page, 6%x9. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th Agency | 


discounts, 15-2 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Fy Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 


30 00 
6 90.00 50.00 7.00 
12 80.00 


45.00 24.00 
Standard color, $30 


American 
S. Wabash 
Patterson 
scription, 


% Page 
4 R500 


Hotel and Restaurant News, Park Square 
Bidg., Boston 16. Published by Hotel 
Service, Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 15%x22. Type page, 13%x20 
Published Saturday. Forms close 
Wednesday Agency discounts, 15-2 
tates 1 line, $0.30: 5.000 5 
10,000 lines, $0.20. 


} 
lines $.25 


Institutions Magazine, 


1900 Prairic \ve 
Published by Domestic Engi 
neering Co. Est. 1937. Trim size, 11% x 
13%. Type page, 10%x13%. Published 5th 
Forms close 27th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 35,074; (gross), 36,723. Ho- 
tels, 8,414; hospitals, 5,219; schools and 

eges, 2,663; restaurants, 8,107; indus- 
tri ‘afeterias, 2,657: wholesalers, sup- 
ply agents. 862; engineers and archi- 
tects, 666: others, 6,526. Rates 

1 $950.00 $560.00 

in 845.00 

12 715.00 150.00 
Standard color (red), $150; bleed, 

For additional data see pages 322-323. 
Mid-West Restaurant. News, i11 Ww 
Washington St., Chicago 2. Published by 
Chicago Restaurant Ass’n. Est. 1939. 
Subscription, $2 Trim size, 12%x16%. 
Type page, 11%x15. Published 15th. 
Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Circulation, 3,045. Rates— 


Chicago 16. 


320.00 
280.00 


500.00 
50.00 
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Times 1Page % Page 2 Cols.x71 
$187.50 $121.88 $ 60.09 * 
178.12 115.7 57.00 

1: 168.75 109.69 54.00 





Merchant-Restaurateur, 
Market St., Newark 2 Publishe 
Diran A. Kurk,. Est. 1931. Subscri 
$2. Trim size, 84%x11%. Type pag: 
10. Published Ist. Forms 
Agency discounts 5-5 *ire 
3,200. Rates— 
Times l Page 
$ 60.00 
6 57.00 33.2: 
12 54.00 31.50 
Standard color, $25 z bleed, $25 


New Jersey 





Pacific Coast Record. combined 
Western Restaurant, 510 W. 6th St 
Angeles 14, Calif. Published by |! 
Coast Record, inc. Bot. 1910. Sub 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type 
7 1/6x10. Published ist. Forms clos¢ 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 75.00 
6 110.00 65.00 
12 100.00 60.00 


Standard color, $35: bleed rate, 10° 


% Page 
$ 4 


‘s Directory, 71 
York. Publishes 


Restaurant Buyer 
derbilt Av« New 
Ahrens Pub. Co. Trim size, 8&8%x 
Type page, 7x10. Published as Oct. 

of Restaurant Management. Circulat 
18,000, which includes ABC net pa 
cluding bulk circulation of Resta 
Management. Rates l page 

page, $160; 4 page, $80 

Broadway 
Restaura 


Subset 


Restaurant Man, The, 1457 
New York 18. Published by 
Man Pub. Co., Ine. Est. 1925 
$2. Trim size 9x12 Type page 
P ublished 5th. Forms close 25th 
discounts, 15-2 Cc tion, 
tates— 
Times 
1 


ircula 


1 Page % Page 
$100.00 $ 60.00 
6 85.00 50.00 
12 75.00 40.00 


free: bleed, $25 


indard red 2 


@® ARP 


Management, J. Vand 
Ave., New York City 17 *ublishes 
Ahrens Publishing Co., rm Est 
Subscription, $3. Trim size 8x11 
page, 7x10. Published 5th. For 

20th Agency discounts, 15-2 N.T.A.A 
statement on request. Circulation, 17,70 
(zross), 18,041. Commercial restaut 
13,368: hotels, hospitals and clubs 
industrial, school and college re 
rants and mess officers of armed 
624; others, 2,191. Rates l page, 
page, $160 % page, $80 Discounts base 
on space used in Hotel Management an 
Restaurant Management: 6 pages, 5% 
12 pages, 10%; 24 pages, 20%. 
Standard red, $75: bleed, $30. 


St 





Restaurant 


$3 





Western Hotel and Restaurant Reporter 
323 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif 
Published by S. P. Barash & Co. Est 
1876. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%%x1! 
Type page, 6 5/6x10. Published | Ist 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts 
15-2. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 35.1 
6 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 85.00 51.00 

Standard color, $25.00. 


Wisconsin Restaurateur, 6148 
Bidg., Milwaukee 3, Wis. P 
Wisconsin testaurant Assoc. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8'%x11 
7x9. Published 15th. Forms 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu 
Rates—1l1 page, $65; page 
Page, $20. 
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Schools 


OO 


The $3,200,000,000 school market is 
made up of three major divicions with 
the following approximate annual ex- 
penditures : 


$00,000,000 
240,000,000 
620,000,000 


Put schools . eT $2, 
Private and parochial schools. 
es and universities 


Public Schools 


Over 24,000,000 boys and girls attend 
school in 222,660 public school buildings 
in the United States. They are housed 
in 900,000 classrooms of which 107,692 
were, in 1942, one-room school byild- 
ings. The remaining 115,000 school 
buildings range from two-room schools 
to metropolitan high schools of over 
100 classrooms. They average seven 
rooms each. 

The most recent statistics published 
by the U. S. Office of Edneation which 
cover the 1941-42 school year, are as 
follows: 

alae 


Elementary 
High schools 


18,174,668 
6,387,805 


Total ery 24,562,473 


schools 





Number of schogl buildings 222,660 

Value of school property $7,801,417,262 

Re) (1941-42 school year): 

ed “s .$ 34,305,190 

State . ' ; 750,992,998 
nty : 150,223,047 

1,472,058,334 





Total , $2,416,579,569 


year) 

General control $ 101,463,403 
nstruction 1,457,876,554 
Operation .. 209,788,468 
Maintenance 78,862,199 
Auxiliary agencies 138,951,113 
Fixed charges ‘ 80,718,650 
Interest 108,781,446 


Capital outlays 137,552,326 


Expenditures (1941-42 schoo 


Total .$2,313,994,159 

The U. S. Office of Education further 
reports that America’s schools are ad- 
ministered in 115,384 school districts 
which have 399,330 school board mem- 
bers. However, approximately 50 per 
cent of the students and 60 per cent 
of the annual expenditures are con- 
centrated in 3,251 city school systems 
in cities of 2,500 population and over. 


Private and Parochial 


Enrollments in America’s 2,300 pri- 
vate and 9,000 parochial schools total 
2,400,000—approximately 10 per cent 
of the public school enrollment. Overall 
covering revenues and ex- 
penses are not available but it is prob- 
able that they, also, would approximate 
a per cent of the figures for public 
schools, 


Statistics 


Colleges and Universities 


For the 1941-42 fiscal year, the U. S. 
Office of Education reports the enroll- 
ment of 1,403,990 students in 1,751 in- 
Stutions of higher education as fol- 


] 
OWS: 


No. Students 


Colleges and universities..... 994 1,117,773 
Teachers’ colleges .......... 289 144,945 
Junior colleges ...... . 468 141,272 


Income (as reported by 1,628 
institutions) 
Student fees nse eehkiendie 
Endowment earnings ........ 
Federal government 
State government 
Local government 


$201,364,783 
74,074,813 
58,231,545 
166,531.881 
27,057,483 





Private gifts 45,916,372 
DEERE o6 Sie esd acecenndowes 40,308,019 
EE EE 12,810,925 

Total $626, 295,821 


<xpenditures 
Administration 
Instruction 
Research 
Libraries nua ua 
Operation and maintenance 
Miscellaneous 
Capital outlay 


$ 66,968,127 
298,557,519 
34,286,841 
19,762,502 
72,594,486 
80,295,962 
50,201,751 


.$622,677,188 








Pen: eed cen Wa 
(Statistics for 
Reporting in 1940) 
$1,686,282,767 
49,536,799 
28,784,189 
2.303,302,488 


450,477,675 


Value of College Property 
1,440 Institutions 
Endowment funds 
Annuity funds ..... ; 
Student loan funds.. 
Physical plant 
Equipment 








Total $4,518,383,918 


Building Program 


School and college construction which 
averaged over $300,000,000 annually 
from 1920 to 1940 has been curtailed 
drastically during the past five years. 
In this period, school plant needs have 
been accumulating steadily and plans 
for post-war projects have been carried 
forward widely by the schools and col- 
leges. To determine the present state 
of public school building programs, a 
survey recently was undertaken jointly 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators and The American 
School and University. The following 
table summarizes the findings of this 
survey with regard to the building pro- 
grams of city school systems. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Total 
Number Estimated 

Towns of Cost 
(Population) Towns (Projected) 
5,000 and less ...... 4,632 $ 700,000,000 
5,000 to 25,000 . 1,630 500,000,000 
25,000 to 50,000 is 213 160,000,000 
50.000 to 100,000 ...... 107 160,000,000 
Over 100,000 ......... 92 380,000,000 
Totals .. 6,674 $1,900,000,000 


The building needs of rural schools, 
not covered in this survey, should pro- 
vide $750,000,000 in additional con- 
struction. 

A survey of new construction planned 
by the colleges and universities also 
was undertaken by The American 
School and University. Projecting the 
data obtained from 259 colleges and 
universities to the colleges as a whole, 
a building program involving $1,690,- 
000,000 is indicated for institutions of 
higher education. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED VOLUME OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


City schools ....... ......$1,900,000,000 
Rural schools . ‘ 750,000,000 
College buildings 1,690,000,000 

Total . .$4,340,000,000 


The foregoing figures represent only 
those educational building projects for 
which plans are either completed or in 
preparation. 


Associations 


National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington. D C 

National School Service Institute, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

State Teachers Assns. of U. S., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Publications 
.audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


@ 


American Cookery, 11 E 
York 17. 


44th St., New 
Published by Whitney Publish- 


ing Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 8%x11\. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 25th, except July and Aug. Forms 
close 1st preceding Agency discounts, 
15-2. Cireulation, 23,873; (gross), 27,- 
058. Educational group, 5,329; cookery 
group, 3,047; housewives, 10,179: others, 
4,385. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
$350.00 $255.00 $135.00 
Standard color, $90; bleed, 10%. 


American School & University, 470 4th 


Ave., New York 16. Published by Ameri- 
can School Pub. Corp Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8%x1l. Type 
page, 7x9%. Published April Forms 
close Feb. Discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, 2,750 Rates—-1 page, $275; 3 
pages, $480; 6 pages, $690; 16 pages, 


discount on catalogs 8 
ready for bind- 


$1,360 33 1/38% 
or more pages furnished 
ing. 
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American School Board Journal, 540 N. 


Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1. Published 
by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9%4x12. Type page, 


7%x10. Published ist 
Agency discounts, 13-2. 
762; (gross), 12,343. 


members, 5,721; administrative 


Forms close 10th. 
Circulation, 11,- 
Board of education 
officers 


of public schools, 4,633; others, 1,365 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $210.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
6 170.00 88.00 48.00 
12 150.00 80.00 42.00 


Color, $65; bleed, 5%. 

American Sociological Review, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Published by American Sociological So- 
ciety. Est. 1936. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 4%x7% Published bi-monthly 
from Feb. 10. Forms close 20days pre- 


ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 2,004 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 40.00 $ 23.00 $ 13.00 
3 110.00 63.06 36.00 
6 200.00 115.00 65.00 
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American Teacher, The, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. Published by the Ameri- 
enn Federation of Teachers. Est. 1916. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 74%4x10% 
Type page, 6%x9. Published 10th Oct. to 
May. Forms close 10th preceding. Agen- 
v discounts, 15-2 Circulation, 33,142 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 42.50 
6 135.00 $8.25 
8 127.50 36.13 
Standard color, 


% Page 
$ 80.00 
72.00 
68.00 
$7.50: bleed, $3. 
American Vocational Journal, 220 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17. Published by Amer- 
ican Voeational Assn., Inc. Est. 1925. 
Subscription. $2. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly, except July and August. 
Forms close 5th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Circulation, 25,716, Rates-— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/3 Page 
1 $325.00 $165.00 $110.00 
6 312.50 157.00 105.00 
10 200.00 150.00 100.00 
Standard color, $65: bleed, 10%. 


Booklist, The, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
igo 11. Published by American Library 
Ass'n. Est. 1905. Subscription, $3. Trim 
ize, 6%x9%. Type page, 5%x8. Pub- 
lished ist and 15th, except August and 
Sept., 15th only. Advertising In 15th only. 
Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ulation. 10,131 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
¢ 90.00 54.00 31.50 
12 80.00 48.00 28.00 


Cire 


Dusiness Education World, 270 Madison 
New York 16. Published by Greeg 
Fst. 1920. Subsbcription, $2. 
1x8% Published 1st, except 
Forms close 15th of 2nd 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1l1 page, $100; 
page ,$2 


> Me Co 
Type page, 5 
July and Aug 

preceding month 
Cirenlation, 13.065. 
% page, $50; % 


Catholic Buyers.’ Guide, 53 Park Pl., New 
York 8 Published by Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, Ine Est. 1936 Trim size, 7x9%. 
Type page, 5%x8%. Published annually. 
Forms close Oct. 1. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 13,232. Rates—1l1 page, 
» page, $125: % page, $75. 

10% 


eocn 1 
Rleed 


Catholic School Journal, 540 N. Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee 1. Publishei by Bruce 
Pub. Co Est. 1901. Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size, 9%x12. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 25th preceding except July and 
Aug. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15:2 Circulation, 7,140 Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 

1 $150.00 $ 98.00 $ 46.00 

F 125.00 80.00 38.00 
10 115.00 74.00 34.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 5%. 


Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., N 

Washineton 6, D. C. Published by 

for Childhood Education. Est. 

scription, $2.50. Trim size, . 

page, 5%xS8. Published 30th preceding, 
xcept June, July and August Forms 
lose ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 

culation, 10,624. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 63.75 88.25 
9 60.00 36.00 


% Page 

$ 25.00 
21.25 
20.00 


State St., Columbus 15. 
Published by Design Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1899 Subscription, $3. Trim ‘size, 9x12. 
Type page, 8x11 Published list, except 
july and August Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,738. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 
40.00 25.00 


5 70.00 
10 65.00 35.00 20.00 


Design, 131 FE 


Bducational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 1. Published by Educational Screen, 
Inc. Official paper Dept. of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education Assn. 
Est. 1922 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
S%x11% Type page, 7x10. Published 
15th (except July and Aug.) Forms 
close 25th Agency discounts, 15-2. Cuir- 
ulation, 7,060 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page A 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 
6 90.00 54.00 
10 85.00 51.00 
Standard red, $40; bleed, 10% 
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Page 
35.00 
$1.50 
29.75 


Educator, The, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 
8 Published by Zaner-Bloser Co. Est. 
1895. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 8x 
ll. Type page, 6%x9%. Published Ist 
except July and August. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, none. Circula- 
tion, 1,500. Rates— 

% Page 


Times 1 Page 
$ 25.00 $ 15.00 


$ 45.00 
10 36.00 20.00 12.00 


CCA Gy 


-_- 

Forecast for Home Economists, 6 F. 39th 
St.. New York. Published by Forecast 
Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Type page, 7x 
103/16. Published ist except July and 
Aug. Forms close ist preceding. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 25,213; 
(gross), 26,054. Home economics teach- 
ers, 21,191; home demonstration agents, 
2.377; home service directors and li- 
braries, 1,209; others, 288. Rates—1 page, 
$495; 2/3 page, $355: % page, $270: % 
page, $195. 

Standard color, $75. 


@® 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Ednuca- 
tion, 540 N .Milwaukee St., Milwaukeke 1. 
Published by Bruce Pub. Co., Est. 1914. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 9%x12 
Type page, 7%x10. Published 15th, ex- 
cept July and Aug. Forms close ist. 
Agency discounts, 13-2. Circulation, 
11,163; (gross), 11,642. Supervisory 
groups, 2,549; instructors, 3,229: schools, 
8.800; others, 1,465. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $215.00 $110.00 
5 170.00 88.00 
10 150.00 80.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 


CCA 
Institutions Magazine, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic En- 
gineering Co. Est. 1937. Trim size, 
114x113. Type page, 10%x13%. Pub- 
lished 5th. Forms close 27th Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 35,074, 
(gross), 36,733. Hotels. 8,414: hospitals, 
5.219; schools and colleges, 2,663: res- 
taurants, 8,107; industrial cafeterias, 
2.657: wholesalers, supply agents, 862: 
engineers and architects, 666: others, 


6,526 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $950.00 $560.00 $320.00 
6 845.00 500.00 280.00 
12 715.00 450.00 250.00 

Standard red, $150: bleed, $60. 
For additional data see pages 322-323. 


Instructor, Dansville, N. Y¥ Pub- 
lished by F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Est. 1891. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10x14. Type 
page, 9%4x12% Published 10th pre- 
ceding except July and August. Forms 
close 10th second month preceding. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation 101,730; 
(gross), 105,630. Flate rates—1 page, 
$720: % page, $360; % page, $180. 
Bleed, 10%. 


% Page 


% Page 
$ 60.00 
46.00 
42.00 
5%. 


The 


Journal of The American Ass’n of Uni- 
versity Women, 1634 “I” St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Est. 1882. Subscrip- 
tion, $1 to non-members. Type page, 
5%x8. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close 5th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Circulation, 85,680. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 
4 180.00 99.00 54.00 


Journal of Applied Physics, 57 E. 55th 
St.. New York 22. Published by Amert- 
can Institute of Physics. Est. 1937. Sub- 
scription, $7. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type 
page, 6%x8\4%. Published 25th preceding. 
Forms close. 6th. Agency discounts, 
10-2. Circulation, Sworn), 3,800. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 28.00 

6 65.00 40.00 24.00 
12 60.00 27.00 22.00 
Discount for use teview of Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


with 


Journal of Business a, aS 512 
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The Nation’s Schools 
» FIRST zu the Public School Market 


WHERE THE SCHOOL MARKET IS: 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MARKET of 
the U. S. is made up of 115,384 separate 
autonomous school administrative units 
usually called “school districts”). Many 
thousands of these operate single one- 
room schoolhouses and thousands more 
have fewer than five hundred pupils each 
under their jurisdiction. Only 6,356 U. S. 
public school administrative units have 
an enrollment of more than 500 each 
and in this small group are enrolled 
more than 75° of all public schoo! 
pupils. This group of over-500-pupils 
spends between 85% and 90% of all 
public school dollars. 


WHO BUYS FOR SCHOOLS: 


EDUCATION, in the American concept, 
is a state function. Authority is delegated 
locally to school districts. The modern 
U. S. public school district (administra 
tive unit) elects or appoints a transient 
lay board of education which determines 
broad policies and accounts to the state 
for discharge of minimum obligations in 
regard to educational standards and re- 
ports on disposal of tax funds under its 
jurisdiction. This board, when the size of 
the unit justifies (the break usually oc- 
curring at about 500 enrollment), em- 
ploys a full-time professional school 
administrator. To him is entrusted com- 
plete administrative authority, almost 
precisely as the president of a business 
organization administers its affairs. The 
administrator and his assistants perform 
the task of running the schools and the 
buying function centers in the admin- 
istrative office. 


WHO SAYS SO: 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS of ad- 
ministrative responsibility are excerpts 
from several authorities. They represent 
typically the modern attitude toward 
school board*and school administrative 
function: 

National Education Association: “A 
recent study of school board practices in 
1,000 cities ranging from 2,500 to more 
than 100,000 in population, however, 
hows that, in a large majority of cases, 
the modern school board delegates ad- 
ministrative functions to the superintend- 
ent. The superintendent is—either di- 
rectly or indirectly—a business manager. 
-.. The board should decide what is to 
be done, instruct the administrative offi- 
cer to see that its plans are carried out, 
and hold him responsible for getting the 
work done in an efficient manner” 

U. S. Office of Education: “The fol- 
‘owing are some of the powers and duties 
that should be conferred upon city school 
iuperintendents: 1. To serve as the chief 
executive officer of the board of educa 


tion. 2. To have general supervision of 
the operation and maintenance of the 
school plant and equipment and the pur- 
chase and storage of textbooks and other 
supplies. 3. To approve and direct all 
purchases and expenditures within the 
limits of the detailed budget approved by 
the board”’ 

The school system of Muncie, Indiana: 
"It is the duty of the board to see that the 
schools are properly managed, and not to 
manage them itself. Its job is not to ap- 
point and supervise teachers, but to see 
that they are supervised; not to build 
buildings, but to see that they are built” 


HOW TO REACH THE BUYERS: 


UNTIL The NATION'S SCHOOLS was es- 
tablished 18 years ago there was no mag- 
azine giving full and major attention to 
the professional needs of the professional 
public school administrator. This maga- 
zine came into being in recognition of 
the need of the administrator for a 
journalistic service undiluted by the con- 
cerns of the lay board member. In the 
past two decades the professional admin- 
istrator has become the dominant factor 
in the public school market. By serving 
his needs exclusively with an alert, ag- 
gressive and useful magazine, The NA- 
TION’S SCHOOLS has become top maga- 
zine in paid subscription circulation to 
the top professional group and has main- 
tained and increased this leadership stead- 
ily over a period of years. 


EDITORIAL PLAN, AUTHORITY: 


THE ENTIRE editorial plan of The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS is designed to exert a 
strong leadership on the professional ad- 
ministrative group responsible for the 
designing, maintenance and operation of 
the school’s physical plant, for the super- 
vision of curriculum and instruction, for 
the administration of the educational 
function. In a typical nine month period 
there were 516 signed articles. Of these, 
135 were on school planning, operation 
and maintenance; 133 on instruction; 93 
on administration, and the balance on 
such administrative matters as personnel 
management, social interpretation, school 
law, transportation, finance, community 
schools, philosophy, research, etc. With 
the exception of the annual report issue 
on the convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, all 
articles were original material written to 
the editors’ specifications. 


THE EDITORIAL PROGRAM: 


IN ADDITION to feature articles by se- 
lected leaders in educational thinking, 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS lays special em- 
phasis on featured departments. Among 
these are the editor's vivid and provoca- 
tive editorials; a regular Portfolio on 


Schoolhouse Planning, featuring articles 
and plans by leading architects and 
others; a section on Plant Operation and 
Maintenance; a monthly School Opinion 
Poll reflecting the thinking of representa- 
tive school administrators on timely ques- 
tions; sections on school law, audio-visual 
aids, school cafeterias. Special emphasis 
is given to news from all parts of the na- 
tion having a bearing on educational ad- 
ministrative procedure. This is supple- 
mented by the on-the-spot reporting of 
the news by a Washington correspondent. 
Questions from readers are answered by 
selected experts in a thorough and 
thoughtful manner each month. “What's 
New” is a special feature introducing 
new products of interest to schools, im- 
provements on well-known products and 
new catalogs and educational material. 


CIRCULATION: 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS has the largest 
paid circulation of all school administra- 
tive magazines among professional school 
administrators. It has been gaining con- 
sistently in this classification for many 
years—and each year from 1939 through 
June 1945 has established a new all time 
high among all comparable magazines 
For the period ending June 30, 1945, 
(out of a total of 9363 net paid) sub- 
scription circulation to _ professional 
school administrators and business off- 
cials stood at 5905—compared with 4546 
for the same period in 1939. Subscrip- 
tion renewal percentage now stands at 
77.47%. All subscriptions are sold en- 
tirely on the merits of the magazine, 
without premiums, short term or cut rate 
offers or any other special inducement. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP: 

IN DECEMBER 1942 The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS was a close second in adver- 
tising volume. Early in 1943 The NA- 
TION’S SCHOOLS moved into first place. 
Since that time it has been steadily in- 
creasing its advertising leadership. The 
then second magazine has dropped into 
third place. But The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
has maintained and increased its lead 
over all other comparable magazines 
Total advertising volume in 1942 was 
just over 300 pages. For the twelve 
months ending with October 1945, the 
total was 772 pages. 

The trend of The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
is steadily upward—in editorial quality, 
in the purchasing importance of its spe- 
cific audience, in circulation to this audi- 
ence, in subscription renewals and finally 
in advertising value and hence advertis- 
ing leadership. All things considered, 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS is, by the widest 
margin in its history, top magazine for 
reaching and selling the public school 
market 
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Building Good Will Through 
Editorial Leadership 


The School Executive and School Equip- 
ment News seek to discharge their collec- 
tive obligation as a professional journal by 
1) Timely and authoritative coverage 
of educational news 
2) Live reporting of successful school 
administrative practices 
3) Forthright handling of educational 
issues and policies 
4) Providing fundamental aid in the 
planning of educational programs 
During the past two years this editorial 
policy has brought about the most solid 
growth in our history. Circulation gains 
have been paralleled by a steady rise in 
the percentage of renewals from our sub- 
scribers. 


Advertising has grown, too (more than 


SALES BUILDING SERVICES. 


The many fact gather- 


School and College Building Reports... 


TIONAL MARKET 


ADVERTISERS CHOOSE: 


doubled in two years), helping to provide 
the resources for increased editorial serv- 
ice which in turn will give our advertisers 
a greater return. 

We believe that editorial leadership is the 
backbone of a professional magazine. 
Reader confidence in the magazine builds 
good will for the products advertised in it. 


Market Coverage Through Key Buyers 


Second only to editorial prestige in its 
importance to advertisers is the penetra- 
tion of all major buying and specifying 
groups that comprise the far-flung educa- 
tional market. 

Although this market embraces 30,000,000 
students, housed in 260,000 public school, 
private school and college buildings, pur- 
chasing and specifying responsibility is 
largely centered in the hands of the fol- 
lowing numerically limited groups: super- 


intendents, principals, business officials, 
private and parochial school heads, college 
administrators and architects. 

School superintendents and principals are 
served by The School Executive. To meet 
the needs of the other four key buying 
groups who are principally concerned with 
the design, construction, operation and 
maintenance of educational buildings, 
School Equipment News was developed. 
There is no duplication in their circula- 
tions. Between the two, effective coverage 
is provided of all the major groups com- 
prising the $3,100,000,000 educational 


market. 


Quality Inquiries in Quantity . 


A professional magazine of editorial vital- 
ity with a circulation that covers its field 
should produce consistent inquiry returns. 
This is a service in which we believe The 
School Executive and School Equipment 
News are setting new records for their 
advertisers. 

We invite inquiries by binding a reply card 
in each issue for this purpose. And our 
readers, several hundred of them each 
month, use this card to request informa- 
tion concerning products in which they 
are interested. According to the records 
of our service department, our advertisers, 
large and small, received an average of 
19.7 inquiries each per month during the 
past twelve months. This record, of 
course, does not cover the many inquiries 
our readers address direct to our adver- 
tisers. 

Some advertisers who key their copy tell 
us they receive as many additional in- 
quiries direct as clear through our service 
department. 

The quality of these inquiries should be 
emphasized equally with their quantity. 
The School Executive and School Equip- 
ment News serve only the administrative 
groups in the schools and colleges—men 
of important buying and specifying author- 
ity. In this connection the uniquely thor. 
ough coverage which School Equipment 
News provides of college executives, pub- 


architects, is delivering especially big 
dividends for our advertisers. 


be school business officials and school 
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ing channels we have developed to cover educational news for 
our readers also enable us to keep our advertisers posted on large 
numbers of new school and college building projects. Our weekly 
News Letter follows the progress of building projects from first 
news of contemplated construction through to the awarding of 
contracts. Calls for bids and inquiries concerning equipment, 
materials and supplies are also included in our News Letter. 


School and College Mailing Lists . . . Circulation work on The 
School Executive and School Equipment News requires the 
maintenance and continuous correction of extensive lists of 
school and college officials and architects. Our mailing lists total 
over 35,000 individual names in thirty-one separate classifications. 
Their accuracy is kept at a high standard. We supply the lists 
to our advertisers and we render complete mailing service includ- 
ing the addressing of advertisers’ envelopes, multigraphing, col- 
lating, enclosing, stamping, etc. 


Over 300 manufacturers of a wide diversity of products are now 
using The School Executive news letter and mailing list services 
to help build their sales to the schools and colleges. 


THE $4,250,000,000 EDUCATIONAL BUILDING PROGRAM IS MOVING RAPIDLY 
AHEAD. WRITE FOR A COPY OF OUR RECENT SURVEY OF NEW CONSTRUC- 
TION THAT IS NOW BEING PLANNED BY THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
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LO% Type page, 6%x8%. Published 
Friday Forms close Monday. Agency 
discounts 15-2 Circulation, 18,857; 
(gross), 19,229. Chemistry, 3,285; zoo- 
logical 2,014; botanical, 1,359; medi- 
eal, 3,447; libraries, educational, research, 
1,708; physics 1,158; others, 6,140. 
Rates 


Published 20ht preced- 

Forms close 
15-2 Circula- 
(gross), 21,367. 
1,327; shop 


% Page 
$ 80.00 
72.00 
64.00 


rimes 1 
1 $88.00 
13 70.40 
°F 66.00 
61.60 


Page % Page % Page 

$48.40 $27.50 
38.70 00 
36.30 65 


2° 
33.90 9.25 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Includes 42 
tate papers issued monthly during the 
school year: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Calif., Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachus- 
etts, Michigan Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia Wyoming Foregoing have 7x10 
type Following have 5%x8 type 
page Missouri, New York, 
(‘tah Forms close 10th pre 
ceding Subscription, $1 to $3 
Trim size ) magazines, 7x10; others, 
Six11 Agency discounts, 15-2, except 
Mo., N. C., and Wis. Circulation (Sworn), 
731,381. Rates—-1 page $3,385; 9 times 
$3,106 \% page, $1,939.40; 9 times, $1,- 
779.15 % page, $1,132.90; 9 times, $1, 
028.06 


pares 

Kentucky, 

Wisconsin. 
month 


Survey Midmonthly, 112 E. 19th St., New 
York 3 Published by Survey Associates, 
Im Est. 1912 Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 744x10% Published 15th Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, 17,502. Rates—1 page, $120; 
1 col., $40; 1 Inch, $3.75. 





Vocational Instructors’ School Shop 
Handbook, Box 909, Grand Central Annex, 
New York Published by Vocational- 
Arts Pub. Co. Est. 1942. Controlled. Trim 
size, 6%x 9. Type page, 5x7%. Publish- 
ed semi-annually. Forms close June and 
Nov. 22nd. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, (Sworn), 15,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $290.00 $155.00 $ 85.00 
ie 250.00 135.00 76.00 


Washington Education Journal, 77 Low- 
man Blidg., Seattle 4, Wash. Published 
by Washington Education Assn. Est. 
1921 Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
84%x10%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
lst Form close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, (Sworn), 11,827; 
(gross), 12,000. Rates—l1 page, $60; % 
page, $35; % page, $20. 


Western Journal of Education, 609 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco 5, Cal. Published 
by Wagner Pub Co. Est. 1895. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50 Type page, 8x10%. Publish- 
ed 15th Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
ounts, 16 2/3-0. Circulation, 3,000. 
Rates—1 page, $72; % page, $40. 


What's New in Home Economics, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Published 
by Harvey & Howe, Inc. Est. 1936. Trim 
size, &8%x11\%. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close list preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, July 
1945, 31,141; (gross), 33,000. Home eco- 
nomics teachers and supervisors, 24,919; 
home demonstration agents, 2,924; home 
service directors, 1,207; others, 1,869. 
Rates— 
Flat 1 1/3 Page 

$185.00 
10%. 


2/3 Page 
$335.00 
bleed, 


Page 
$465.00 
color, 


Standard $100; 


Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 

Ave., New York 52. Published Ist, ex- 
ept July and August. Forms close 

Sth. Agency discounts, 15-0 Circula- 

tion, 16,055 Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $110.00 $ 60.00 
5 99.00 54.00 
8 93.50 51.00 


% Page 
$ 30.00 
27.00 
25.50 





CANADA 


Canadian Teacher, 36 Shuter St., To- 
ronto 1 ,Ont. Published By Educationa! 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1897. Subscrip- 
Trim size, 6%x10. Type page 
Published list, except July and 
Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 
1 Page 
$ 40.00 
5 35.00 
10 30.00 





tion, $2 

5 xs 

Aug. 

counts, 

Times 
1 


des Institutions Reli- 
gieuses, 1306 St. Catherine St., E. Mont- 
real. Que. Est. 1935. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th. Forms clIvse 5th. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Mar. 
1945, 1,782. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 
6 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
12 70.00 40.00 
Standard color, $25; bleed, 10%. 


Le Fournisseur 


% Page 
$ 28.00 
23.00 


Modern Instructor, 1935 Albert St. 
Regina, Sask. Published by School Aids 
Text Book Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x 
7%. Published 15th except July and 
August. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-5. Circulation, 6,200 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

] $ 35.00 $ 18.00 $ 10.00 

6 32.50 16.20 9.00 


School, The, 371 Bloor St., W., Toronto, 
5, Can Published by The Ontario Col- 
lege of Education. Est. 1912. Two edi- 
tions, elementary and secondary. Sub- 
seritpion, $1.50 for one edition, $2.25 for 
both editions. Trim size, 6%x9%. Type 
page, 44%4x7. Published Ist, except July 
and August. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 30.00 $ 15.00 $ 8.00 
13.0 


5 25.00 0 7.00 
(CAB 


School Progress, 57 Bloor St., W., Toron- 
to, Ont., Can. Est. 1932. Subscription 
$1. Trim size, 84%x11\%. Type page, 7x1 
Published quarterly, March. Forms clos 
20th preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Sept., 1944, 3,00Q% Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page % Page 
1 $ 65.00 $ 50.00 $ 35.00 
4 55.00 40.00 30.00 
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The editors of INDUSTRIAL 


A Cc k if} O Ww le d g AL} e rn f MARKETING acknowledge, 


with sincere appreciation, the 


assistance given in the prepara- 






tion of this volume by the hundreds of sources which sup- 





plied market data and statistical material for inclusion in 


its pages. 








These sources include scores of bureaus and departments 


in the United States Department of Commerce, Department 





of Agriculture, Treasury Department, Bureau of Mines, and 
other executive government departments; virtually all of the 






trade associations and industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions in the United States; and more than 100 business pub- 
lications whose research and statistical staffs supplied perti- 








nent data on their respective fields. 











In presenting the primary data on trade and industry, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING makes no attempt to perform 


original research. Instead, it confines itself solely to the 






collection, correlation and interpretation of existing data. 
Because of this editorial policy, The Market Data Book 
Number contains a complete and correlated picture of every 
field, rather than the statistical findings of one individual 


or group. 














INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is particularly grateful to those 
business publications which supplied the essential data, out- 
side the realm of statistical compilation, which is an impor- 
tant portion of each market study. The data in question 
relates to the buying and selling organization of each field, 







the trade practices peculiar to each industry, and the infor- 





mation on internal industry problems and practices which 





is often of vital importance to all who attempt to sell to 






the industry. 
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SHOES AND LEATHER 











MARKET 


The shoe and leather industry has been 
under tremendous pressure due to wartime 
conditions. Operating under limited man 
power and prewar equipment, the industry 
has produced for the war and home fronts 
in greater quantities than ever before in its 
history. Each year during the war betwee 
162 and 496 millions of pairs of shoes were 
produced. Every available hide and skin 
unprece 
produced for the 
(Ameri 


was tanned. Leather goods in 
dented quantities were 
military forces, lend-lease and for 


can civilians 


Now that the war is over, the industry is in 
urgent need of materials, supplies, and 
equipment to meet the pent-up demands of 
a peacetime economy. Old, wornout equip 
ment must be replaced to speed up produc 
tion. Plants will be rehabilitated, calling 
for new designs, factory layouts, and mod 
ern equipment. Materials, denied the in 
dustry because of wartime shortages and 
restrictions, will again be in demand. 


It is estimated that between 550 and 600 
million pairs of shoes will be produced 
each year during the next five vears at 
least. Leather luggage, leather upholstery, 
ind many other leather products, denied 
consumers during the war. are coming 
back. This means that every hide and skin 
produced in America and all those which 
tanners are able to buy in foreign markets 


l 


will be tanned into leather 


rhus, greater quantities of shoes, leathers, 
leather goods (and materials, supplies and 
equipment used in making such goods) 
will be 


Ml than at any time in the past 


produced during this postwar pe 


CIRCULATION 
Industry Penetration 


HIDE AND LEATHER AND SHOES is 
a member of the ABC. It has the highest 
suodscription price n ts held ($5.00 a 
year). It has 50 per cent more NET PAID 
CIRCULATION among manufacturers of 


shoes, leather, and leather goods than the 


‘ CONCISE DATA ON : 


HIDE and LEATHER and SHOES 


AND HOW IT PENETRATES THE 2 BILLION DOLLAR SHOE and LEATHER INDUSTRY 


next publication in this field whose sub 
scription price is only $4.00 a year. In the 
tanning industry it has 68 per cent more 
paid subscribers than the second publica 
tion; in the shoe manufacturing field it has 
12 per cent more subscribers; and in the 
leather goods field it has 840 per cent more 
Its TOTAL WEEKLY DISTRIBUTION is 
ll per cent higher (3,912 compared to 


Ii). 


its TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION is 

also 11 per cent higher (3,450 compared 

to 3,098). Its percentage of renewed sub- 

scriptions is also higher (85.6% compared 
19.6°°). 


The above figures reveal a strong leader 
ship, but when a study of the character 
and penetration of this circulation is con 
sidered it is even more revealing. Surveys 
show that there is an average of five “key” 
men reading H&L&S in each subscribing 
shoe factory and an average of four “key” 
men in each subscribing tannery—thus 
deep penetration is assured by a reader 
ship of approximately 8,000 readers among 
the owners, officials, buyers, and important 
executives in the shoe and leather indus 
try (the men who request, select, buy, and 
sign checks for everything necessary in the 
making of shoes and leather). 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Because of its editorial performance—thor- 
ough news coverage, reliable market re 
ports, forceful editorials and its many fea 
tures—HIDE AND LEATHER AND 
SHOES has become the reading habit of 
the industry. It is read and respected bv 
the men who do the industry’s buying and 
planning. H&L&S publishes at least 52 
weekly issues a year, which are equal to a 
book of over 2,100 pages, each 7x10 inches, 
and includes: over 3,000 news stories: 
2,100 market reports; over 3,000 new firms, 
financial and business changes, and deaths: 
many new inventions: about 250 feature 
articles and at least 52 vigorous editorials. 
It carries approximately 25 per cent more 
editorial 


content than its nearest com 


pe titer 


SOME H&L&S FIRSTS 


Bel we give you a record of FIRSTS fo: 
H&L&S—rare mplishments and contribu 
t s for y ONE business paper to make 
it was the firet ¢ publish an Encvyecl 
pedia of the shoe and leather industry—the 
niy one ever published in an industry 30 
years 1 (Sept. 30, 1941—496 seven by te 


t was the first to publish a Postwar 


St f the shoe industry (Oct. 30, 1943) 
it was first to make a study of the need 
irket for Women’s Work Shoes (f 
Tune, 1942 to April, 1943, and Summar 
Sept. 4, 194 
was the first and it is the only paper 
t l igh Review and Pr 
w » shoe and leather 
try nually at the end of each year 
nd only paper to make 
a tl f Wartime Footwe 
Cue 1944 
publication to iss 





! n the part leather played ir 
t var (LEATHER—STRATEGIC WAR 
MATERIAL NUMBER 7, Sept. 27, 1944 


€ 


1¥44 





vas the first magazine in the field t 
ssut special edition entitled WAR AND 
SHOES the shoe industry’s contributior 
to the w ffort (April 28, 1945) 

as the only publication in the shoe 

eather industry to issue a VICTORY 

AND RECONVERSION NUMBER (N 
ember, 1945). 


ADVERTISING 


H&L&S has the largest 
ertising in the shoe and |! 


LEADERSHIP 
] 


llar volume of ad 
eather manufact 
ng field. It has many exclusive advertisers v 
ng the largest and most reputable firms 
lustry. It also has many firms wh 






ey for advertising in H&L&S 
! t medium in this held 
If r pr t or services are needed in the 
e- and leather industry, you can best re 
rket throu 


this great n ugh the advertising pages 
f HIDE AND LEATHER AND SHOES 


H&L&S BLUE BOOK 


st ac 


The largest and 


rate directory and ref- 


. e sects 
erence guide of the indus ioe ee B008 
Has ¢ ht sections BLUE hee 
7 } . 2 tentf or var sees O° 
eavd K if elt 
I b indexed. Used b 
lreds of ¢ erns t 
keep their names on the 


sks of shoe and leather 
executives every working 
day of the year. Pub 
lished bi-ennially 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 
WE 
300 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
- 
OFFICES IN 
Boston * New York * Philadelphia * 5t. 
Louis * Cincinnati * Rochester * Gt. Britain 





Drying Equipment Factory Trucks 





USE H&L&S TO REACH THIS LUCRATIVE MARKET FOR: 


Abrasives Dyes, Oils, Etc. Fibreboard Machinery Seating 

Blowers and Fans Fabrics Finishes Marking Devices Shipping Supplies 
Chemicals Factoring Heating Appliances Motors Tags and Tickets 
Conveyors Factory Equipment and Heating Units Office Equipment Tanning Materials 
Dies Supplies Insulation Material Power Equipment Ventilating Equipment 


Labels 
Lighting 


Racks 


And many others 
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Shoes and Leather 





The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 1,070 manufacturers of non-rub- 
ber footwear, with products valued at 
$734,673,000, a loss of 4.4 per cent from 
218,000 wage 


1937. They employed 
earners, paying them $183,658,000. 


Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, etc., 
was $388,439,000. Leading production 
centers are Massachusetts, New York, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
yania, Illinois, Maine and Wisconsin. 

Production of civilian footwear in the 
first quarter of 1945 was estimated at 
108,917,000 pairs; of military, 15,432,- 
000. Total production during the first 
quarter of 1944 was 117,450,000. 

Establishments tanning leather or 
currying and finishing it numbered 446 
in 1939. Their products were valued 
at $346,438,000, a loss of 12.3 per cent 
from 1937. They employed 47,252 men. 
Of the total, 335 were regular factories, 
the other 11 contract plants. Another 
520 manufacturers of cut stock and 
findings had an output of $129,399,000, 
2.5 per cent below 1937. 


Other manufacturers engaged in 
production of leather products were re- 
ported as follows by the Bureau of 
the Census in 1939: Gloves and mit- 
tens, 213, $56,992,000; suitcases, brief- 
cases, bags, trunks and other luggage, 
330, $36,488,000; women’s pocketbooks, 
handbags and purses, 285, $55,654,000; 
small leather goods industry, 118, 
$14,334,000. 


Distribution 


The 1939 Census of Business reported 
2,472 men’s shoe stores, with sales of 
$78,770,000; 15,280 family shoe stores, 
$384,156,000; 2,735 women’s shoe stores, 
$154,1388,000. The total was 20,487 
stores, with sales of $617,064,000. This 
was a gain of 9.9 per cent in number, 
1939 


and 20.7 per cent in sales, over 
This figure is incomplete, however, as 
it does not include shoe sales of de- 


partment stores. 


Independent shoe stores numbered 
19,091 and accounted for 41.2 per cent 
of sales, compared with 43.4 per cent 
in 1935. Chain stores numbered 2,880 
and had 49.7 per cent of sales, against 
50.0 per cent in 1935. Other types of 
shoe stores were only 29 in number. 
Their sales were $3,877,000, or 0.6 per 
cent of the total. 

There were 50,115 shoe repair shops 
in 1939, with receipts of $106,737,000. 
Comparable 1935 figures are not avail- 
able. 


Associations 
American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion, 143 W. 20th St., New York. 
Luggage & Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of America, 220 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


Sales of Shoe Stores, 1939 





No. of Sales 
State Est. (000) 
Alabama 156 $ 5,418 
Arizona ‘ a 38 1,301 
Arkansas ... ; ; 127 3,277 
Califorina rv . 1,248 45,042 
Colorado 104 3,355 
Connecticut 353 11,091 
Delaware ... : 44 1,508 
Dist. of Columbia ; 120 7,62 
Florida . ; 227 8,293 
Georgia 209 7,827 
Idaho 37 1,020 
Illinois 1,558 44,215 
Indiana 577 16,178 
are 508 10,336 
Kansas .. ; ‘ ; 269 5,116 
Kentucky . 204 6,177 
Louisiana 196 7,671 
Maine 182 3,586 
Maryland 25 7,907 
Massachusetts 1,102 32,531 
Michigan ; 955 27,326 
Minnesota 389 9,508 
Mississippi 89 2,069 
Missouri 613 14,769 
Montana 47 1,339 
Nebraska 184 4,062 
ee 16 406 
New Hampshire 13 2,516 
New Jersey $92 27,318 
New Mexico 32 841 
New York 3,383 108,594 
North Carolina 228 6,988 
North Dakota 41 864 
GD wsenccs : 1,403 39.953 
Oklahoma 178 5,355 
Oregon 127 3.688 
Pennsylvania 1,92 56,449 
Rhode Island 149 5,496 
South Carolina 87 3,033 
South Dakota 62 1,111 
Tennessee 205 7,930 
Texas 458 19,320 
Utah 40 2,044 
Vermont 52 1,227 
Virginia 233 8.066 
Washington 231 7,766 
West Virginia 158 5,256 
Wisconsin 642 13,901 
Wyoming 25 400 
i Ue tubusceceseneuwemnn 20,487 $617,064 
—Census of Business 
About 560 independent shoe stores re- 
porting to the Bureau of the Census had 
1944 volume 99 per cent above the 1939 
level. For the first half of 1945 another 
gain of 11 per cent was registered 





National Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association, Chrysler Bldg., New 
York. 

National Leather & Shoe 
Assn., State National Life Bldg., 
Louis. 

National Shoe Retailers Association, 
274 Madison Ave., New York. 

National Shoe Travelers Assn., Stat- 
ler Bldg., Boston. 

Tanners Counci 
Gold St., New York. 


Finders 
St. 


of America, 100 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1945.| 


@® 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston 11. Published by Shoe Trades Pub. 
Co. Est. 1896. Subscription, $3 Trim 
size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 6%x9%. Pub- 
lished Wednesday. Forms close Satur- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 


tion, 2,108; (gross), 2,390. Shoe mfrs 
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buyers of leather and supplies, 1,242; 
shve and leather mtrs., supplies and 
equipment, 635; others, 316. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 55.00 $ 28.00 
13 85.00 44.00 23.50 
26 80.00 41.00 22.00 
52 75.00 39.00 21.00 






Color and bleed rates on request. 












Blue Book of the Shoe & Leather Indus- 









try, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, 6. Pub- 
lished by Hide & Leather Pub. Co. Est. 
1906. Free to subscribers of Hide and 
Leather and Shoes. Trim size, 5%x9. 
Type page, 4%x8. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, see Hide and Leather 
and Shoes. Rates—l page, $93; % page, 





$59; % page, $38. 








Boot and Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Chilton Co 
Est. 1882. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 15 days preceding 
Agency discounta, 15-0. Circulation, 
16,037; (gross), 16,422. Retailers, mers 
and buyers, 12,172; wholesalers and mfrs., 
1,081; retail salesmen, 285; traveling shoe 




















salesmen, 1,583; others, 757. Rates 
Times Page e Page 4 Page 
$250.00 $150.00 $ 85.00 
12 215.00 118.00 67.00 
24 195.00 109.00 64.00 


Standard color, $90; bleed, $35 














Chemical Engineering Catalog. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 

















Room 1216, Hotel 


Coast Shoe Reporter, 
Published by 


St. Francis, San Francisco. 
Coast Shoe Reporter Est. 1904 Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 7x9%. Published 15th. Forms 









— 25th. Agency discounts, 10-2 
tates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

l $ 6u.Uu0 $ 4v.U0 $ 25.00 

6 45.00 30.00 20.00 

12 35.00 22.50 15.00 





Color rate, $25 each color; bleed, $5. 

















Creative Footwear, Incorporating The 
Shoe Style Digest, 210 Lincoln St., Boston, 











Mass. Published by Brown, Lockwood, 
Davenport Co. Est. 1923. Trim size, 
%x12 Type page, 7x10. Published list 
Forms close 20th. Discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, May, 1945, 15,334; (gross) 
16,464. Retailers, 14,206; others, 1,161 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $250.00 $160.00 $ 95.00 
6 230.00 140.00 80.00 
12 200.00 115.00 70.00 
Color, $100 first page, $35 add'l for sec- 
ond page. Bleed, 10% add'l. 









Glovers’ Supplies Directory, 1170 Broad 
way, New York 1 Published by The 
Haire Pub. Co. Type page, 4%4x6. Pub- 
lished annually, Dee. Forms close Novy 
25. Agency discounts, none Rates l 
page, $100, % page, $60; %& page, f 









Gloves Directory, 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1. Published by Haire Publishing 
Co est 1945 Subscription, $1. Type 
page, 3%x5! Published December 
Forms close 15. Discounts, none 
Circulation, 3, Rates—1 page, $100; 
page, $60; 4% page, $35. 







Nov. 









Handbags Directory, 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1. Published by The Haire Pub. Co 
Type page, 3%x5%. Published annually 
Feb. Forms close Jan. 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Rates—2 pages, $150; 1 
page, $100; % page, page $35 






$60; % 











Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Ad- 
ams St., Chicago 6. Published by Hide & 






Leather Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Sub., $5 
with Blue Book. Trim size, 8%x1l1l1\% 
Type page, 7x10 Published Saturday 





discounts, 
3,912. 


915 


Forms close Monday. Agency 
15-2. Circulation, 3,205; (gross), 





SHOES AND LEATHER 





Shoe mfrs buyers of leather and sup- 
Plies, 1,061; mfrs. supplies, 404; leather 
mfrs., 757; hide and skin dealers, 194; 
leather distributors, 256; shoe retailers- 
jobbers, 204; others, 574. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $66.00 $34.00 
14 98.00 55.00 27.50 
26 93.00 50.00 25.50 
52 RR 00 45.00 13.50 
Color and bleed rates on application. 
For additional data see page 514. 


Journal of the American Leather Chem- 
iste Association, Campus Station, Cin- 
cinnati 21, Ohlo Est. 1907. Subscription, 
$12. Type page, 4x7. Published Ist week 
of month Forms Ist preceding 
Agency discounts Circulation, 837 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $ 20.00 $ 15.00 $ 
6 18.00 11.00 
12 15.00 9.00 
Color rates on request 


close 
10-0 


% Page 
10.00 
8.00 
6.00 





Manufacturer, The, 683 Atlantic 
Mass, Published by Sh 
Trades Pub. Co. Est. 1883. Subscription, 
$1. Type page, 7x10. Published 5th. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 0-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
$ 60.00 $ 30 00 $ 15.00 
3 50.00 25.00 13.00 
6 45.00 22.50 11.50 
12 40.00 20.00 
Color rates on request. 


oO @ 


Luggage and Leather Goods, incorporat- 
ing “The Hand Bag Buyer,” 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1. Published by Haire 
Pub. Co Est 1898 Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8S4x1l1% Type page, 7x10 
Published 5th. Forms close 12th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circ ulation, 4,025; (gross), 4,675. 
Retail dealers, 1,814; mfrs., executives 
and employes, 1,206: others, 694. Rates, 
consecutive insertions 
limes 1 Page * Page 
1 $190.00 $150.00 
6 144.00 115.00 
12 125.00 100.00 
Standard red, blue, brown 
15%. 


Leather 
Ave., Boston 11, 


% Page 
$ 82.50 
63.00 
55.00 


$60: bleed, 


Luggage and Leather 
1170 Broadway, New 

by Haire Pub C ‘o E st 

$i. Trim size, 54%x7\%. Type page, 4\4%x6 
Published Rae. ay rms close June Ist 
Agenc y discounts, none Circulation 
3, 500. Rates l page $100 page $60 
“4 page $35 

Standard color, $50 


Goods Directory, 
York 1. Published 
1935. Subscription, 


Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Bos- 

ton 11, Mass. Published by W. C. Hatch 

Pub. Co. Est. Sept., 1941. Subscription, 

$1. Trim size, 9x12. Type size, 7%x10 

Published 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency 

discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 5,360. Rates 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 120.00 65.00 
12 100.00 55.00 

Color rate, $40; bleed rate, 10%. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 

St., Boston, Mass. Est. 1857. Subscription, 

$4, including “Annual.” Trim size, 84x 

11%. Type page, 7x10. Published Satur- 

cay. Forms close week preceding. Agency 

discounts, 15-0 Circulation, 3,018; 

(gross), 3,527. Shoe mfrs., buyers of 

leather and supplies, 945; shoe and 

leather mfrs., supplies and equipment, 

631; leather mfrs., 450; shoe retailers 

and wholesalers, 353; leather distribu- 

tors, 259; hide and skin dealers, 149; 

others, 311. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 72.00 $ 40.00 
14 100.00 30.00 
26 90.00 28.00 
52 80.00 25.00 

Special color, $50 extra; 10% add 





210 Lincoln 


bleed, 





Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual, 210 
Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. Published by 
Shoe & Leather Reporter Co. Est. 1876 
Free with “Shoe and Leather Reporter.” 
Trim size, 5%x9. Type page, 4%x8. Pub- 
lished Nov. 15. Forms close Oct. 1 
Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 
3,301. Rates—1l1 page, $100; % page, $60; 
% page, $40 


Shee Manufacturer, including Crispin, 
342 Madison Ave., New York ’ublished 
by Vincent Edwards, Inc. Est. 1922. Sub- 
scription, $2. Published monthly. Forms 
close last day of preceding month. Trim 
size, 85%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 5,000. Rates— 
Times l page % page % page 

1 $160.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 152.00 76.00 38.00 
12 144.00 72.00 36.00 


Shoe Service, 4 N. 8th St., St. 
Published by National 
Finders Assn. Est. 1920. 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 15th. Discounts, none 
Circulation, 62,535. Rates— 


Louis 1, Mo 
Leather & Shoe 
Controlled. Trim 


a 


1 Page 
$270.00 
6 240.00 


% Page 
$150.00 
135.00 


Times % Page 
1 $ 78.00 
70 00 


12 224.00 120.00 2.00 
Standard color, $75; bleed, 10% extra 





Sources of Supply Directory for Leathe, 
Goods Manufacturers, 1170 Broadway 
New York 1. Published by Haire Py) 
Co. Est. 1944. Trim size, 54%x7%. Type 
page, 4%x6. Published July Ist. Forms 
close June ist. Agency discounts, none 
Circulation, 2,500. Rates— 1 page, $109 
% page, $60; 4% page, $35. 





Weekly Bulletin of Leather and 
News, 92 W. Central St., 
N. H. Est. 1896. 
size, 9%x12% 
lished Saturday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly Page % Page 
1 $ 40.00 25. $ 15.00 
: 35.00 
30.00 
Color rates on request. 


Shoe 
Manchester 
Subscription, $4. Trim 
Type page, 8xl1ll. Pub. 
Forms close Thursday 


8.50 





CANADA 
Fraser’s Canadian Leather Directory, 
University Tower Bldg., Montreal, Que 
Published by Fraser's Trade Directories 
Ltd. Est. 1913. Subscription, $2. Trin 
size, 3%x7. Type page, 2%x5%. Pub- 
lished May. Forms close April 1 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,500 
mateo—t page, $50; % page, $31; % page 

8. 








Leather Worker, The, 

Tower, Montreal, Que. 

Holliday Publications, Ltd. 

Subscription, $1. Trim size, 

Type page, 7x10. Published 9th. 

close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

culation, 112. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 20.00 
6 50.00 29. 00 16.00 
12 45.00 27.00 16.00 

Color rate, $20; bleed, 10% extra. 


Shoe & Leather Journal, 347 Adelaide St 
W., Toronto, Ont. Published by Hugh C 
MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1888 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11\4 
Type page, 6%x10. Published ist. Forms 
close 20th, Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Mar., 1945, 2.200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $ 80.00 
B 60.00 
55.00 
color, $25; bleed, 


217 University 
Published 





10% extra. 
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Sporting Goods, Toys 





While many restrictions on produc- 
tion of sporting goods were relaxed in 
1945, no great increase was in sight. 
Production of bicycles in the third 
quarter of 1945, for instance, was set 
at 23,000 monthly. 

Despite shortage of stocks, about 75 
sporting goods dealers reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census almost doubled 
their 1939 volume in 1944, the gain be- 
ing 99 per cent. During the first half 
of 1945 they enjoyed another increase 
of 7 per cent. 

While the Bureau of the Census 
found 2,605 sporting goods stores in 
1939, with sales of $56,914,000, trade 
estimates are much higher. One trade 
publication estimated that there are 5,- 
000 independent exclusive retailers, 375 
combination wholesalers and retailers 
and 650 jobbers. Furthermore, there 
are 160 chains with 6,800 stores which 
handle sporting goods either exclusive- 
ly or as major departments, while a 
score of mail order houses also sell some 
sporting goods. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 350 establishments producing 
sporting goods. The wholesale value 
of their products was $64,754,000— 
considerably higher than the total of 
retail sales given by the same author- 
ity. 

Production was divided into these ma- 
jor classifications in 1939: Golf goods, 
$15,645,000; fishing tackle, $12,575,000; 
baseball goods, $6,269,000; tennis 
goods, $4,749,000; football, basketball 
and boxing goods and inflated balls, $5,- 
368,000; billiard and pool tables and 
accessories, $2,957,000; skates, $5,411,- 
000; gymnasium equipment, $603,000; 
hunting equipment, except firearms 
and ammunition, $1,272,000; skis and 
snowshoes, $1,079,000; toboggans and 
sleds, $149,000; croquet sets, $369,000; 
playground equipment, $1,734,000; 
other, including bowling alleys, $10,- 
224,000. 


Bowling 


The 1939 census reported 4,646 bowl- 
ing alleys in the United States with 
volume of $48,819,000. Since 1939, pop- 
ularity of the game has heightened and 
— sales were estimated at $75 mil- 
10Nn., 

Bowling alleys in many cases sell 
Sports equipment; in others, a rental 
service is provided. 

\ir conditioning is making bowling 
an all-year round sport. 


Toys 


Manufacturers of games and toys and 
children’s vehicles reported moderate 
increases in production in 1939, the Bu- 
reau of the Census said. The number 
of establishments increased from 304 


in 1937 to 387 in 1939. The value of 
their products gained 6.1 per cent from 
$70,246,000 to $74,518,000. 

Production of games and toys was 
$55,401,000, a gain of 9.5 per cent over 
1937. Value of children’s vehicles de- 
clined 2.7 per cent to $19,117,000. 


Manufacture of dolls (except rubber), 
not included in the classifications given 
above, increased 8.3 per cent to $12,- 
132,000 in 19389. There were 84 manu- 
facturers, a gain of 10. The number 
of dolls produced was 11,495,000, com- 
pared with 7,727,000 in 1937. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 


Bowling, 2200 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 12. 
Published by American Bowling Con- 
gress. Est. 1934. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation (Sworn), 25,352; 
(gross), 26,194. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $150.00 $ 70.00 

6 178.00 133.50 62.50 

12 150.00 112.50 52.50 


Color rates, 20%; bleed, 10%. 


yp 


Golfdom, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 








Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927. 
Trim size, 6x8%. Type page, 5x7%. 
Published 10th, except Nov., Dec. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
culation, May, 1945, 10,475; (gross), 
11,560. Presidents, 3,342; mers., 2,396; 


greenskeepers, 2,181; professionals, 1,984; 
others, 541. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 190.00 110.00 60.00 
10 180.00 100.00 55.00 


Standard color, $75. 





National Bowlers Journal and Billiard 
Revue, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Published by National Bowlers Journal, 
Inc. Est. 1913. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 8 3/16x11%. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 


culation, 14,150. Rates— 

Times 1 page % page % Page 
1 $230.00 $175.00 $ 80.00 
6 200.00 150.00 65.00 
12 175.00 135.00 60.00 


Color rate, $50; bleed, 15%. 





The Professional Golfer, 134 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. Published by Pro- 
fessional Golfers Ass'n of America. Est. 
1920. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 
ll. Type page, 6%x9. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-3. 





Circulation, 2,150. Rates— 

Times 1Pa % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 
6 142.50 71.25 35.63 
12 135.00 67.50 33.75 

Sporting Goods Dealer, 217 N. 10th St., 

St. Louis 1, Mo. Published by Sporting 


Goods Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Subscription, 


$3. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 2nd week of publication 
month. Forms close 30th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 5,359; (gross), 
6,342. Retailers and wholesalers, 3,110; 


jobbers, 644; mfrs. and rep., 649; others, 
849. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page yy one 
1 $175.00 $105.00 $ 60.00 
6 145.00 $7.50 50.00 

12 135.00 77.50 45.00 


Standard color (red), $90; bleed, 25%. 





Sporting Goods Dealer’s Trade Directory, 
217 N. 10th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. Published 
by Sporting Goods Publishing Co.. Type 
page, 3%x5%. Agency discounts, none. 
Published annually. Forms close Feb. 1. 
Circulation (free to subscribers Sport- 
ing Goods Dealer). Rates—l page, $75; 
% page, $47.50; % page, $32.50. 
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Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1945.] 
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New York 1. 


Sports Age, 260 5th Ave., 





Published by Andrew Geyer, Inc. Est. 
1938. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 
5x7%. Published 2nd week. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, 9,380; (gross), 10,1198. Retailers, 
7,863; other, 1,415. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $130.00 $ 75.00 $ 42.00 
6 105.00 62.00 34.00 
12 96.00 56.00 30.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 





Sport Goods and Playthings, 175 Jarvis 
St., Toronto. 2, Ont. Official organ Cana- 
dian Bicycle and Sport Goods Dealers’ 
Ass'n. Published by Fullerton Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1923. Controlled. Trim size, 
8%x11\%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
15th. Forms close 5bth. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 2,260. Rates— 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % 
1 $ 60.00 $ 36.00 
6 50.00 27.50 
12 45.00 25.00 
Color, $25. 





TOYS 


@ 


Playthings, 71 W. 23rd St., 
10. Published by McCready 
Est. 1903. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. Published 
5th. Forms close 25th. Agency discount, 
15-2. Circulation, 4,850; (gross), 5,510. 
Retailers, 2,310; wholesalers, 945; mfrs., 





New York 
Pub. Co. 


640; others, 612. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $144.00 84.00 $ 48.00 
6 108.00 60.00 36.00 
12 9 30.00 


0.00 64.00 
Standard color, $15; bleed, 10%. 





Toys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by Toys and Novel- 
ties Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x11. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 


lished 10th. Forms close ist. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 6,000. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$150.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 

6 125.00 70.00 45.00 

12 110.00 60.00 40.00 
Color (red), $35; bleed, 10%. 





MOTORCYCLES AND BICYCLES 


American Bicyclist and Motorcyclist, 461 
8th Ave., New York 1. Published by 
Cycling Press, Inc. Est. 1876. Subscrip- 
tion, . Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%x10. Published ist. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 0-2 Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page Page 
1 $175.00 $108.00 72.00 
12 157.00 97.00 62.00 

The Motorcylist, 1206 Maple Ave., Los 


Angeles 15, Calif. Published by Western 


Journal Co., Ine. Est. 1912. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7%4x10. Published 1st. Forms close 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 
3,850. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
6 137.50 70.00 40.00 
65.00 35.00 


12 125.00 
Color, $25; bleed, $15. 








Textiles 


(See also Clothing, Men's: Department Stores) 


Productionwise, the year 1944 
marked the low ebb of the four war 
years, for which period 1942 remains 
the textile high-water mark. In the 
production record of the last 16 years 
the last four are relatively close to- 
gether, the low (1944) being only about 
10.5 per cent under the high (1942). 
The physical volume of textiles turned 
out in that four-year period was double 
the yearly average recorded in the six- 
year depression period of 1930 to 1935, 
inclusive, In 1945, also, the industry 
has remained on the high production 
plateau set up in the previous four 
years. 


General textile activity of 1944, as 
rated by pounds of fibers consumed, 
was 6.6 per cent below 1943, 10.5 per 
cent below 1942, and 6 per cent below 
1941. The failure of 1944 to match 
any of the other three war years was 
due primarily to manpower factors, in- 
cluding actual scarcity of workers and 
absenteeism among those on the pay- 
rolls. Other contributing causes in- 
cluded squeezes by OPA price manipu- 
lations and WPB enactments. 

Due to anticipation in 1944 of an 
early German collapse, there were a let- 
down in pressure on the industry to 
“get the pounds,” and actual cutbacks 
early in the year on some army goods. 
As 1944 neared the end of its third 
quarter, it became evident that yard- 
age of duck, wool fabrics, and many 
other textile items was inadequate; and 
through the last quarter the heat was 
turned on, but without decisive results. 
Early in 1945 heroic measures were 
taken to assure adequate supplies of 
duck, tire cord, underwear, blankets, 
worsted uniform cloth, sweaters, web- 
bing, etc. 

Comparing 1944 with 1943 on produc- 
tion in the three major fiber groups, 
cotton goods fell 8.5 per cent in pound- 
age and wool goods 6.1 per cent while 
rayon materials contined their upward 
march, unbroken for eight years, by 
gaining 7.7 per cent. 

In 1945, the keenness of the military 
need and the energy of the actions 
aimed at putting manpower at the ma- 
chines in the first half of the year re- 
sulted in a slight increase in volume of 
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civilian shortages of essentials should 
exert sufficient pressure to boost cotton 
goods volume back toward the 1943 
level, possibly a gain of 5 per cent over 
1944. Wool goods total production for 
1945 may achieve a small increase over 
1944. Rayon consumption will increase 
slightly in 1945 as new manufacturing 
facilities come into production. Every 
pound of rayon produced will certainly 
be in demand, and the actual production 
of filament and fiber will be the only 
limit on consumption. A gain here of 
10 per cent not unlikely. These 
various gains, when totaled, suggest a 
general activity level for 1945 slightly 
under 1943, but probably 5 to 6 per 
cent above 1944. 

It seems that the 1942 record high 
production is likely to stand for some 
years, since the ease of obtaining work- 
ers, the relative freshness of much ma- 
chinery, and the initial wartime en- 
thusiasm will not be duplicated in the 
near future. 


is 


On the drawing board there are nu- 
merous plans for expansion and mod- 
ernization in the immediate postwar 
era. There likewise in prospect a 
tremendous export as well as domestic 
civilian demand as government restric- 
tions and the need for them relax. As 
numerous heavy industries reconvert 
and soldiers are returned to civilian 
status, the labor market should ease 
and full crews be available for what- 
ever shifts a mill elects to run. These 
three things—adequate and efficient 
machinery, heavy demand for goods, 
and sufficient supply of workers—may 
work together to produce still other 


1S 





Textile Mill Products in 1939 





Cost of 
Wage Materials, Value of H. P. of 
No. of Earners Wages etc. Products Prime 
Est (000) $(000) $(000) $1000) Movers 
Cotton manufactures . 1,248 409.3 292,536 595,394 1,168,171 636,709 
Rayon and silk manufactures 829 119.8 93.343 270,331 441,960 64,461 
Woolen and worsted manufac- 
tures be 722 149.9 143,494 451,400 735,905 364,286 
Knit goods . wees 3,089 236.6 202,763 357,396 7 51,899 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
except woolen and worsted 580 63.0 65,596 150,310 166,753 
Totals 5,468 978.6 797,732 1,824,831 3,355,255 1,284,108 
—~Bureau of the Census 





There is another side to the picture, 
however, which is seen most clearly by 
those who remember the curse of the 
cycles of starvation and plenty which 
formed the usual textile pattern before 
the recent abnormal years. Invar- 
iably a sellers’ market was followed by 
an avalanche of production which broke 
prices and ended by shutdowns and 
bankruptcies, which in turn led the in- 
dustry into another scarcity cycle. 

With that experience as an object 
lesson, there are already some in the 
industry who would strongly resist an 
unleashed production which might too 
soon oversupply civilian postwar needs. 
It is of course an unanswered question 
whether these cautious manufacturers 
will be numerous or influential enough 
to restrain output to a point where bus- 
iness will remain good, with demand 
nurtured over as many years as pos- 
sible, rather than killed off by an over- 
dose of merchandise. 

Although the following table shows 
conditions only in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry, it is typical of the trend in the 
textile industry as a whole: 

Cotton 


No of Processed Yards 

Workers (millions Produced 

(000) of bales) (billions 
1929 194 7 ; Qu 0 
1940 109 8.0 9.5 
1941 474 10.5 11.3 
1942 503 11.4 12.4 
1943 456 10.7 11.7 
1944 *430 9.7 9.8 


*Istimated 

This employment trend will doubtless 
be reversed as soldiers are returned to 
civil life, though figures for 1945 are 
hard to estimate. 

Direct military needs in cotton goods 
in 1944 took 22 per cent of the indus- 
try’s output; for the first quarter of 1945 
the figure was estimated at 26 per cent 
Military needs for wool textiles in 1944 
were estimated at 25 per cent of the 
industry’s production, while for early 
1945 the percentage was considerably 
greater. In rayon l 


woven goods muiil- 
tary needs in 1944 were only 6 per cent, 
while in 1945, it was likely that this 
proportion has been at least doubled. 
Military call for hosiery affected prin- 
cipally the half-hose branch, and re- 
quired over 80 per cent of the wool 
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half-hose production and nearly 30 per 
cent of the cotton half-hose. 

Just as textile scarcity was about to 
reach unprecedented severity, the war 
ended. Retail sales of all products in 
1944 were up 11 per cent over 1943, 
hut these sales drew heavily on stocks; 
and retailers had light stocks to draw 
upon in 1945, If OPA pricing policies 
are not too restrictive, civilian scarci- 
ties should be on the way out by late 
1945 or early 1946. 

The curve for purchases of textile- 
mill equipment and supplies is going 
up again. While in 1943 it dropped to 
an index figure of 96, in 1944 it rose 
to 129, a gain of 34.4 per cent. The 
gain in 1945 was limited chiefly by abil- 
ity of the manufacturers to reconvert 
and get necessary materials. 

The year 1944 saw an increase in 
rated equipment orders for war-essen- 
tial textile plans, including particularly 
the new rayon-tire-cord plants, and re- 
moval of direct controls on textile ma- 
chinery by the War Production Board 
early in the fall. The rise would have 
been considerably higher had it not 
been that textile-equipment manufac- 
turers were heavily engaged in muni- 
tions work and were handicapped by 
both the general manpower shortage 
and the lack of critical materials. Cer- 
tainly there was no lack of demand for 
textile equipment. 

Textile World’s “Mill-Check-up” pub- 
lished in November, 1944, disclosed that 
the industry was in the market for 
seven times as much new plant and 
major equipment as it actually bought 
in 19389. Details are given in a table 
herewith. The indicated volume is 
greater than the machinery builders 
can hope to satisfy with several years’ 
production. Add to that estimate the 
requirements of foreign countries for 
rebuilding, modernizing, and enlarging 
their textile industries, and it seems 
likely that the postwar index for a year 
or two will record the total full ca- 
pacity of the mill equipment and sup- 
ply industry. 

The 1944 increase in textile machin- 
ery sales lay almost entirely in new 
equipment, rather than in repair parts 
and supplies. Purchases of the latter 
were up even with 1943 and accounted 
for the fact that the overall low point 
of the war was but 96, only 40 per cent 
under the high point of 161 in 1941. 
In other words, during the peculiar con- 
ditions of this war era, with its arti- 
ficial restrictions balanced against high 
activity, the index is no true indicator 
of the over-all status of either mills or 
equipment builders. 

But the curve is heading back to the 
point where it will again disclose both 
industry activity and financial health. 
he year 1945—at least, the latter part 
of it—witnessed a strong swing to civ- 
ilian production of almost everything 
as a result of cutbacks. The reconver- 
ns n era throughout American industry 

ould release enough manpower to 

ermit greater use of the production 
facilities of the equipment manufac- 
turers, Textile World’s 1945 equip- 
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ment index should therefore be consid- 
erably higher than the 1944 figure. 


Equipment 

The cotton division had 802 prime 
movers aggregating 636,709 hp. in 
1939. Driving generators were 581 
with 561,349 hp., divided as follows: 
118 steam engines, 60,094 hp.; 127 
steam turbines, 327,104 hp.; 81 Diesel 
and semi-Diesel engines, 7,363 hp.; 313 
hydroturbines and water wheels, 165,- 
348 hp. 

Total kw. rating of generators was 
401,015. The division had 303,987 elec- 
tric motors with 1,666,000 hp., 229,844 
being driven by purchased energy. Kw. 
of electric energy generated in plants 
was 941,983,000, while 3,516,886,000 
was purchased. 

In the woolen and worsted division, 
there were 780 prime movers of 364,- 
286 hp., with 513 of 340,613 driving 
generators. This figure included 191 
steam engines, 75,106 hp:; 135 steam 
turbines, 229,230 hp.; 16 Diesel and 
semi-Diesels, 2,957 hp.; 163 hydrotur- 
bines and water wheels, 32,858 hp. The 
kw. rating of generators was 239,074, 
of which 157,368 were accounted for 
by steam turbines. The division had 
80,607 electric motors with 462,516 hp., 
with 37,511 being driven by purchased 
energy. Electric energy generated 
within plants was 362,057,000 kw., 
while 315,588,000 kw. was purchased. 

Textile mills, it is estimated, have in 
use over $30,000,000 worth of belting, 
including leather, canvas, link or chain 
belts, etc., and buy each year about $5,- 
000,000 worth of this equipment. Most 
textile mills have their own machine 
shops. 

The different types of mills perform 
a variety of manufacturing processes 
with a wide variation in size of plants, 
amount and type of machinery operated 
with a consequent variation in the im- 
portance of each branch of the industry 
to the advertiser. Because of this 
variation, a careful analysis of each 
branch of the industry is essential in 
determining the market for any par- 
ticular product. 
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Principal exports and imports of 
textiles for 1940 were as follows, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


TEXTILE EXPORTS 
Year ended 
December, 
1940 
(000) 
Cotton manufactures (including 
thread, lace, etC.) .....sseceseces $60,300 


Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabrics 37,910 
Cotton cloth, colored 26,061 


Cotton wearing GRUPOS oc ccccecces 7,020 
Wool manufactures (including car- 

pets, wool felts, wearing apparel, 

GBD 4.004.000 6n600s0080has cnnsetens te 5,667 
Rayon and other synthetic textiles 

(including yarn, thread, wearing 

APPATE], S80.) 2. ccccccccccccccccers 17,717 
Silk manufactures ........seeeeeeees 6,417 
Miscellaneous textile products (in- 

cluding linoleum, oil cloth, hats, 

QUEL) ono5sedcnnccenscecnssessocreess 11,879 

TEXTILE IMPORTS 

Cotton manufactures .......eeeeeees $28,747 

CORROR GOUT cc cccccccsscoccoccsens 6,118 

Cee BORE cccncesescccevsccess 4,823 
Wool manufactures ........eeeeeeees 18,734 

Fabrics of mohair and wool...... 9,124 
Silk manufactures ......-seeeeeseces b,0°; 

Prabrics Of GEE .ccccccccccecscss bs 
Rayon or other synthetic textiles.. 4.664 
Miscellaneous textile products...... 


Part of the requirements of textile 
mills are for equipment and svrpplies 
much the same as are used in other 
industrial groups. In many mills, a 
separate electric motor drives each ma- 
chine. Spinning, weaving, and knitting 
mills use group electrical drive exten- 
sively, although there are many mills 
where individual motors operate each 
loom or spinning frame. Electrically 
operated equipment includes fans, 
blowers, pumps, etc. 

Textile mills distribute their prod- 
ucts mainly through commission houses 
or other selling agencies to dry goods 
jobbers and manufacturers. The con- 
verter and dryer sometimes are middle- 
men between the unfinished cloth pro- 
ducer and the jobber. The garment 
manufacturers and other cutters buy 
direct from the mill, though small cut- 
ters are often supplied by jobbers. 

A survey among 227 textile mills, as 
to purchases in the industry, showed: 

1. In 93 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by the orders for gen- 
eral industrial equipment and supplies, 
originate with members of the operat- 
ing staff in the mills, including agents, 
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managers, superintendents, and operat- 
ing executives. Seven per cent originate 
with the officials. 

2. In 81 per cent of the textile mills, 
the purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment, as typified by general industrial 
equipment and supplies, are specified 
by members of the operating staff. In 
19 per cent of the mills, they are deter- 
mined by the officials. 


Cotton Goods 


Cotton is the most important branch 
of the textile industry by a wide mar- 
gin, its 1939 production being valued 
at $1,168,171,000. This was divided as 
follows: Cotton broad woven goods, 
$869,354,000; cotton narrow fabrics, 
$48,501,000; cotton yarn, $198,940,000; 
cotton thread, $51,376,000. 

Some leading products in 1939 were 
print-cloth-yarn fabrics, $128,312,000; 
napped fabrics, $54,563,000; colored- 
yarn cotton goods and related fabrics, 
$75,024,000; fine cotton goods, $93,650,- 
000; tire fabrics, $37,786,000; towels 
and toweling, $38,722,000; wide cotton 
fabrics, $76,956,000; specialties and all 
other, $82,618,000. 


Silk and Rayon 


There were 829 silk and rayon manu- 
facturers in 1939, with products valued 
at $441,900,000, a gain of 8.3 per cent 
over 19837. The rayon branch of the in- 
dustry was divided as follows: 


Value of 
Products 
(000) 
278,021 
20,516 
26,471 
3,066 


$ 328,074 


Broad woven goods ...... 275 $ 
Narrow fabrics 

Yarn and thread ......... 
Throwing and spinning .. 


Total rayon... 


In addition, there were 30 manufac- 
turers of rayon yarn and allied prod- 
ucts, not included in the industry total. 
They had products valued at $247,066,- 
000, a decline of 3.0 per cent from 
1937. 

The silk industry had the following 
components: 

Value of 


Products 
(000) 


$ 36,834 
13,133 


No. of 


Est. 


Broad woven goods 

Narrow fabrics 

Yarn and thread spun or 
woven 


inane 48,005 
Throwing and spinning ... 


15,853 


350 $113,825 


Nylon was the synthetic feature of 
1940. Of all newly developed machines 
offered to the knitting trade, more by 
far related to Nylon than to any other 
single item. Textile World’s 12-year 
index showed 558 for rayon against an 
average of 108 for the three main nat- 
ural fibers. For 1940, the rayon index 
was 1,090 compared with 131 for cot- 
ton, 137 for wool and 67 for silk. 


Woolens and Worsteds 


There were 722 woolen and worsted 
manufacturing establishments in 1939, 
with products valued at $735,905,000. 
They paid $143,494,000 to 150,000 wage 
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Plans for Expenditures for Plant and 
Equipment in the Textile Industry 


(Based on U. S. Census of Manufacturers 
for 1939 and Textile World Survey at end 
of 1944.) 














(add 000), 
Ex- 
penditures 
now 
Planned 


Ex- 
penditures 
in 1939 


Cotton Branch 
(including 
Cotton—) 

Type mills using sta- 
ple synthetics 

Continuous - filament 
synthetics branch .. 

Wool branch 

Cotton and synthetics 
finishing branch .... 

Full-fashioned hosiery 
branch 

Circular hosiery branch 

Knitted outerwear and 


underwear branch... 5,407 19,981 
Narrow fabrics branch 1,283 7,628 


Miscellanous branches 4,377 14,443 
$87,670 


Textile World's 


Textile Mill Activity Index 


(1923-25 


$30,194 $324,001 


35,774 
52,113 


9,864 


7,059 47,029 


14,709 
5,024 


123,091 
16,912 





Totals $640,972 


average — 100) 
1937... ; 

89 ee 
93 1939.... 
. 83 1940... * 
. 104 a 
90 1942.. 

105 1943 

124 ea ae 





earners, and spent $451,400,000 for ma- 
terials, supplies, fuel, purchased elec- 
tric energy and contract work. 


There were 583 regular factories or 
jobbers engaging contractors, 76 con- 
tract factories, and 63 dyers and fin- 
ishers. The first group accounted for 
93 per cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts. 


Knit Goods 


The 1989 Census of Manufactures re- 
ported 2,089 establishments in the knit 
goods industry, with an output valued 
at $714,428,570, or 7.0 per cent above 
1937. The largest gain, 15 per cent, 
was registered in the hosiery field, 
which was to sustain a shock in Aug- 
ust, 1941, by the embargo on importa- 
tions of raw silk. 

The Bureau of the Census gives the 
following breakdown of the industry: 

Value of 
No. of Output 
Est. (000) 

$277,170 


138,665 
68,663 


97,641 


Type 
Hosiery, full-fashioned 
Hosiery, seamless 
Knitted cloth 
Knitted outerwear (except 
gloves) 
Knitted outerwear (contract 
lants) 23 6,550 


Pp . 
Knitted underwear 113,353 


Knitted gloves 12,386 

Production of hosiery in 1939 
amounted to 152,342,000 dozen pairs, 
valued at $406,886,000, compared with 
125,558,000 dozen pairs in 1937, with a 
value of $351,977,000. Women’s hosiery 
accounted for 41 per cent of the quan- 
tity and 71 per cent of the value, the 
respective figures being 63,827,000 
dozen pairs and $299,269,000. 


ee 


Production of knit goods was divided 
as follows in 1939 by principal lines, 


Value 
‘ 000) 
$406,886 
270,848 
136,038 
72°35 


786,696 
71,548 
299,269 
270,062 
29,208 


26,288 
17,583 
5,002 


Dozen 


less 
Women’s, total 
Full-fashioned 
Seamless 


Infants’ seamless 
Other— 
Underwear and 
wear 
Gloves and mittens®...... 
Outerwear 
Sweaters, sweater 
coats and jerseys 
Bathing suits 
Knit headwear 


night- 

141,829 
13,083 
98,103 


65,824 
9,697 
3,716 


*Pairs. 


The industry spent $25,140,000 for 
plant and equipment in 1939, $18,838,- 
000 being for new machinery and op- 
erating equipment. The “hosiery—full- 
fashioned” industry spent $14,709,000 
of the total, and the “hosiery-seamless” 
$5,024,000. The knitted underwear 
group accounted for $2,074,000. 


Associations 

American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, First National Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Assn. of Cotton Yarn Distributors, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Carded Yarn Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cotton Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Cotton Thread Institute, 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Institute of Carpet Mfrs. of Amer- 
ica, 350 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Mercerizers Association of America, 
468 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Narrow Fabrics Institute, 309 State 
St., New London, Conn. 

National Association of Cotton Man- 


.ufacturers, 80 Federal St., Boston. 


National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, 40 Worth St., New 
York. 

National Association of Wool Manuv- 
facturers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Print Cloth Group, Clinton, S. C. 

Rayon Yarn Producers Group, 51 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Southern Combed Yarn 
Assn., Gastonia, N. C. 

Southern Textile Assn., 
N. C. 

Textile Fabrics 
Worth St., New York. 

Textile Research Institute, 10 E. 
40th St., New York. 


KNIT GOODS 

Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 3701 N. Broad St. 
Philadelphia. 

National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York. . 

National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Underwear Institute, 2 Park Ave. 
New York. 


Spinners 
Charlotte, 


Association, 40 
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Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state- 
ments, lightface. Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 1 Madison 
Ave. New York City, ¥ Published by 

owes Pub. Co., Officia paper, American y ; 
pata of Textile Chemists and Colorists. Daily News Record, 8 E. 13th St., New 
Est. 1917. Subscription, $5. Trim size, York 3. Published by Fairchild Publica- 
$%xl1%. Type page, 7x10. Published tions. Est. 1892. Subscription, $15. Type 
every other Monday. Forms close 1 week page, 10%x16%. Published every busi- 
preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- ness day. Forms close 5 p. m., 3 days 
culation, 5,234. Rates—1 page, $125; % preceding. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
$65; % page, $35; 6 pages, $118.75; culation 15,895; (gross), 16,296. Manu- 


pages, $112.50. facturers, 17,793; retailers, 2,446; whole- 
Any color, $40. salers, 4,074; others, 1,687. Rates— 

0 Ae Ces re Lines Agate Line 
— Transient $0.50 


1,000 .45 

10,000 .34 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 530 ‘ 27 
Atlantic Ave. Boston 10. Published 
by Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc. Est. Doviscafe Cordage, Twine om ‘Duck 
1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x Trade Directory, Ridgewood, N. J. Pub- 
114%. Type page, 7x10. Published Thurs- lisher by Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1866. 
day. Forms close Friday. Agency dis- Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 54x7%. 
counts, 15-0. N. I. A. A. statement on Type page, 3%x6. Published Mar. Forms 
request. Circulation 10,644; (gross), close Feb. 15. Agency discounts, none. 
11,044. Textile mills and executives, Circlation, 1,426. Rates—l page, $70; 
3.827: overseers, designers, master me- % page, $40; % page, $25. 
chanics, 3,041; ass't overseers, loom fix- ee 
ers, etc., 1,425; machinery and supply, pavyison’s Rayon and Silk Trades, Ridge- 








1057; raw materials, 634; others, 1,057. wood, N. J. Published by Davison Pub. 
Rates— Co. Est. 1866. Subscription, office edi- 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page tion, $7.50. Trim size, 64%x9. Type page, 
1 $200.00 $115.00 $ 60.00 4x6%. Published February. Forms close 
12 175.00 95.00 54.00 January 10. Discounts, none. Circulation, 
24 150.00 90.00 50.00 1,801. Rates—l page, $110; % page, $60; 
52 125.00 80.00 46.00 % page, $42. Color, $40. 


Star dard color, $40; bleed, 20%. 





Davison's Textile Blue Book, Ridgewood, 








a EB. Mechanical Catalog ena ‘DI J. Est. 1866. Published by Davison 

Sor enn nein —_—— a Co. Subscription, office size, $8.25; 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.) handy size, $5.75. Trim size, 6%x9. Type 

74 eo eet page, 4x7. Published July. Forms close 

Chemical "‘Bngineering Catalog. July 1. Discounts none. Circulation, 

See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 10,753. Rates—1 page, $135; % page, $75; 
— % page, $45. 

@® @ Davison’s Textile Catalogues & Buyers’ 

Guide, Ridgewood, N. J. Published by 


Cotton, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3. Published Davison Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Controlled. 
by W. R. C. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Trim size, 84xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8x11%. Type lished Oct. Forms close Sept. 15. Agency 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close discounts, none. Circulation 8,287. Rates 
24th Agency discounts, 15-2. N.LA.A. -—1l1 page, $160. Discount for use with oth- 
statement on request Circulation 12,959; er Davison directories. 

(gross), 13,506. Textile mfrs. and execu- Color, on 





tives, 4,260; master mechanics, overseers, - 
designers, 4,367; ass’t overseers, loom Fibre and prey 465 Main St Cam- 
ee Se ee bridge, Mass. Published by Wade Pub. 
‘os give.es $°95.00° $°50.00. Co. Est. 1885. Subscription, $2. Trim 
6 150.00 85.00 45.00 size, 9x12. Type page, 7 5/6x10. Pub- 
19 135.00 7500 40.00 lished Saturday. Forms close Thursday. 
\ Ae _— ’ — , Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Standard red, $40; bleed, $25. Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
a speeinenaie 7 1 $ 75.00 $ 37.50 $ 18.75 
Cotton and Cotton Oil Press, 3116 Com- 13 65.00 32.50 16.25 
merece St., Dallas 1, Tex. Published by 26 62.00 31.00 15.50 


Ginner & Miller Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Sub- —s —= ; , = 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8%x1ll. TYP€ wational Canvas Goods Manufacturers 





page, 74x10. Published E. O. Sat. Forms Review, 224 Endicott Bldg. St. Paul 1 
riose 5 days preceding. Agency discounts, \jinn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 
ce 2 ee “oo” 308 1920. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
_ $175 00 $137.50 { 78.78 Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
1 90°75 76 25 38°95 close 15th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Cir- 
% 74°95 5775 28 75 culation, 3,200. Rates— 
Standard color, $27.50; bleed, 20%. — s seen Pua Ma vege 
cap RRR TEE 6 75.00 40.00 20.00 
Cotton Digest, Cotton Exchange Building, 12 70.00 37.50 17.50 
Houston 2, Texas. Published by Cotton Standard color, $15; bleed, $10. 
Digest Co. Est. 1928. Subscription, $3. 4 ay 


Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. . 

Published Saturday. Weems elene Thurs- ee — s N. F — “ = 

day. A net oem FO C4 cago , -u she y nion specia 
gency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, ‘achine Co. Est. 1980. Controlled. Trim 





#850 Rates— 
i . . Py size, 6x9. Type page, 4%x7%. Published 
' aaatne ¥ isne eeu bi-monthly, Feb. 1. Forms close 10th. 
1! 8820 44.10 22:05 Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 36,666. 
%¢ 79.80 39.90 19.95 Rates—1 page, $175; 3 pages, $162.50; 6 

—_— ‘ pages, $150; additional pages, $100. 

@ Official Statistics of Textile Corpora- 
tions, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Pub- 


Ortton Trade Journal, Cotton Exchange ished annually as special edition of 
Bldg., Memphis 3. Published by Western “American Wool and Cotton Reporter.” 
Newspaper Union. Est. 1901. Subscrip- ‘Subscription, $2. 

tion, $4. Trim size, 18x23. Type page, acne _ . 


16%x21. Published Saturdays. Forms 

cic Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. @® 

“irculation, 2,738; (gross), 4,002. Mer- 

chants, shippers and buyers, 968; brokers, Bayon Textile Monthiy, 303 5th Ave., New 


224 finners, 571; others, 962. Rates— York City. Published by Rayon Pub. 
; er column inch; 6 mos., $2.50; 12 Corp. Est. 1925 . Subscription, $5. Trim 
mos., $2, size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
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5th. Forms close 25th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. N.LA.A. statement on _ request. 
Circulation, 2,235; (gross), 3,169. Textile 
mfrs. and executives, 1,124; overseers, de- 
signers, etc., 172; machine and mill sup- 
ply mfrs., dealers, 259; others, 697. 
Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $170.00 $ 95.00 $ 55.00 
6 150.00 85.00 50.00 
12 130.00 75.00 45.00 


Standard color, $50. 


Southern Garment actetene, 75 3rd 
St., Atlanta. Published by Ernest H. 
Abernethy Pub. Co. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 20th. Forms close lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $115.00 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 
6 100.00 60.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 


Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Sweet's Gatalogee Pile for the weccees In- 
dustries. 
(See CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES.) 








CCA 
Textile Age, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Published by Textile Age, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Trim size, 5%x8. Type page, 4%x6%. Pub- 
lished 12th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. N. I. A. A. statement on 
request. Circulation, Mar., 1945, 13,507; 
(gross), 14,695. Textile mills, 7,307; 
mill execs., 5,079: others, 1,176 Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $140.00 $ 70.00 $ 35.00 
6 130.00 67.50 35.00 
12 120.00 65.00 33.75 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $20. 


@ @ 


Textile Bulletin, Charlotte 1, N. Cc. Pub- 
lished by Clark Pub. Co Est. 1911. Sub- 
scription, $1.50. Trim size, 8%x11\%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
close 10 days preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. N.IL.A.A. statement on re- 
quest. Circulation, 6,394; (gross), 8,552. 
Textile plants and executives, 1,053; over- 
seers, designers and master mechanics, 
1,705; ass’t overseers, second hands, etc., 
3,060; others, 516. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 50.00 32.50 
12 $0.00 48.00 30.00 
18 85.00 47.00 28.00 
24 80.00 46.00 26.00 


Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 





Textile Colorist and Converter, 1 “Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 10. Published 
by Howes Pub. Co. Est. 1879. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8%4x11%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula- 
tion, 2,700. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 see 
6 115.00 70.00 $ 40.00 
12 100.00 60.00 35.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, no charge. 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
For the textile industry and its divisions. 
Est. 1868. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 
8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th. Annual Review 
and Forecast number published in Feb. 
Cash discount, 2%. N.I.A.A. statement on 
request. Circulation, 15,483; (gross), 16,- 
522. Textile mills and executives, 5,558; 
overseers, master mechanics, 4,609; ass’t 
superintendents, overseers, etc., 1,585; 
converters, etc., 413; machinery and sup- 
ply, 1,355; textile schools, etc., 553; raw 
material dealers, 503; others, 836. Rates 
—(per page) 1 page, $232; 3 pages, $216; 
6 pages, $207; 9 pages, $200; 12 pages, 
$190; 18 pages, $182; 24 pages, $175. 
Standard colors, $40; bleed, $30 for ist 
page, $15 each aditional consecutive page. 


Textile World Yearbook and Catalog, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City, Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1921. Distributed free to mill executives, 
engineers and other officials responsible 
for specifying and buying. Trim size, 
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8% x11 Type 
count, 2% 
Rates—Per page— 
1 page, $178.00 4 pages, 
2 pages 153.00 8 pages, 
137.00 16 pages, 


page 7x10 Cash _ dis- 
Circulation (Sworn), 7,832. 


$132.00 
112.00 


3 pages, 94.00 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers. 
See MAN! 


FACTURING INDUSTRIES. ) 


CANADA 


Canadian Textile Journal, 
erine St W Montreal, Que Published 
by C. T. J. Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1883. Sub- 
scription, $5 Trim size, 84%x11% Type 
page 7x10. Published every other Fri- 
day Form close 2 weeks preceding 
Agency discounts, 15-0 Circulation, Dex 
1944, 1,390. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
12 50.00 80.00 20.00 


15.00 


1434 St. Cath- 


¢ 00 25.00 


bleed, 10% 


Standard 


Fraser's Canadian Textile, Apparel and 
Fur Trade Directory, University Tower 
Montreal, Ouse Published by Fraser's 
Trade Directories Ltd., Est 1913. Sub- 


64%4x9%. Type 
Aug. Forms 
3,750. Rates 
% page, $33. 


Trim size, 
Published 

Circulation, 
page, $55; 


scription, $2. 
page, 5%4x7%&. 
close June 15 
1 page, $90; % 


KNIT GOODS 


a pg He Knit Goods Trade, 
J. Published by, Davison Pub. Co. Est. 
+4 0. Subscription,*$6.50 and $5.50. Trim 
size, 7x9%. Type page, 4x7. Published 
Oct Forms close Sept. 10. Agency dis- 
counts, none Circulation, 3,232. Rates 
1 page, $110; % page, $62; 4% page, $40. 
Color, $40. 


Radeoweed, 


Knit Goods 
New York 10 


Weekly, 1 Madison Ave., 
Published by Howes Pub. 
Co Est. 1923. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 94x12 Type page, 844x104. Pub- 
lished Monday Forms close 2 weeks 
preceding Agency discounts, 10-5. Rates 
Mill Supply adv.- 
Times 1 Page % Page % 
l $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 
123 80.00 45.00 
26 70.00 40.00 
52 60.00 35.00 
Kintted Merchandise adv.— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
l $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 65.00 40.00 
12 100.00 55.00 35.00 
Standard $40; bleed, no charge 


Page 
40.00 
30.00 
25.00 
20.00 


Rates 


color, 


Knitted Outerwear Times, 286 F 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Nat 
Knitted Outerwear Assn. Est. 1932. Sub. 
scription $3. Type page, 8 3/16x10. Pypb. 
lished Saturday. Forms close Tuesday 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 1.776 
Rates—Open Per inch, $2.50; 60 ins 
$1.90; 150 inches, $1.60; 300 inches, $1.49 


urth 
onal 


Knitting Mill News, 40 S 
delphia 6. Published by 
News, Inc. Est. 1923 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x81 
Published 25th. Forms’ close 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
tates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 ss 
60.00 37.50 1 
12 45.00 28.00 1 


7th St., I 
Knitting 
Subscriptior 


, > 
4 Page 
6.00 


Southern “‘Enitter, 218 W. Morehead 
Che irlotte > we Published by 
Pub. Co. Est. 1937. Controlled 
size, 8%x11%4 Type page, 7x10 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th 
statement on request. Agency 
15-2 tates, effective Jan., 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 

l $100.00 $ 60.00 

‘ 80.00 42.50 
12 65.00 55.00 
Standard color, $20; 


bleed, 


Uriderwear & Hosiery Review. 
(See DEPARTMENT STORES.) 


N.1 
disco 
1946 


10% 
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Tobacco 





Though 321.86 billion cigarets were 
produced in 1944, an increase of 8 per 
ent over 1943, shipments overseas 
dimbed from 13 to 26 per cent of the 
otal. Tax-paid withdrawals declined 
{per cent during the first quarter of 
1945. 

A study by Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany ranks Lucky Strike first, Camel 
second and Chesterfield third in popu- 
larity. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 



















gave these figures on the tobacco 
industry: 

Value of 

No. of Products 

Est. $(00U) 

garrettes ....ccccccccccces 35 1,037,748 

MBOTS co cccccccccsccccecccse 598 160,754 
Chewing and smoking to- 

bacco and snuff ......... 132 3,687 





The number of cigarets produced in 
1989 was 180,575 million, a gain of 
6.3 per cent over 1937. The value, 
including internal revenue tax, was 
$940,741,000, a gain of 6.0 per cent. 
Cigaret manufacturers also produced 
cigars and smoking and chewing 
tobacco valued at $96,647,000, and 
other products .worth $359,000. The 
number of manufacturers was 34, un- 
changed from 1937. 

Production of cigars was 5,223 mil- 
lion, a decline of 2.3 per cent from 
1937. The cigar industry proper ac- 
counted for 5,166 million, valued at 
$159,093,000. There were 598 manu- 
facturers, compared with 693 in 1937. 

There were 132 manufacturers of 
chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff, 
compared with 125 in 1937. They pro- 
duced 192,227,000 pounds of smoking 
tobacco, valued at $128,638,000; 13,654,- 
000 pounds of fine-cut chewing and 
smoking, $9,290,000; 41,437,000 pounds 
of scrap chewing, $20,043,000; 6,602,- 
000 pounds of twist chewing, $4,090,- 
000; 51,034,000 pounds of plug chew- 
ing, $27,660,000; 37,947,000 pounds of 
snuff, $28,176,000. Snuff was the only 
classification showing an increase over 
1937. The gain was 2.2 per cent in 
pounds, but value declined 3.5 per cent. 

The industry as a whole consumed 
787,853,000 pounds of leaf tobacco; 48,- 
013,000 pounds of sugar; 24,250,000 
pounds of licorice; 318,500 gallons of 
corn sirup; 187,500 gallons of cane 
sirup and molasses. Sugar consump- 
































tion was divided as follows: Beet, 
1,707,000 pounds; cane, 38,048,000 
pounds; corn, 974,000 pounds; maple, 





7,283,000. An undisclosed quantity of 
Cigaret paper worth $8,283,000 also was 
used. The total value of these mate- 
tials was $309,277,000. 

The industry spent $7,965,000 for 
new plant and equipment in 1939, $4,- 
994,000 being for new machinery and 
operating equipment. Expenditures for 
hew construction or major alterations 
were $2,027,000. 

The value of pipes and cigaret 
holders produced in 1939 was $7,508,000, 
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a loss of 1.8 per cent from 1937. Pipe 
production was valued at $7,179,000, 
with briars accounting for 89.5 per 
cent; corncob, 4.9 per cent; others, 5.6 
per cent. There were 32 manufac- 
turers. 


Distribution 
The 1939 Census of Business re- 


ported 18,504 cigar stores and stands 
with sales of $207,781,000, gains of 








20.1 and 13.6 per cent, respectively. In 
view of the almost universal distribu- 
tion of tobacco products, however, this 
hardly does justice to the situation. The 
census found that cigars, cigarets and 
tobacco accounted for 16.1 per cent of 
sales of drug stores with volume of 
$20,000 and up and 13.8 per cent of 
those under $20,000. This would add 
another $244,000,000 to the tobacco 
score. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; 
Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


light face. 


unsupported statements, 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


Tobacco Journal, 801 Palace 
Published by Sam 
Subscription, $1. 


Cigar and 
Bldg., Minneapolis 1. 
Margulies. Esta. 1895. 
Trim size, 8x11 Type page, 7x10 Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page \% Page 
1 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 § 00 
.50 
0 


ah i) 


6 40.00 25.00 
12 35.00 2: 2.50 


Retail Seheesenten, 1860 Decatur. New 
York 23. Published by Retail Tobacco- 
nist Printing & Pub. Co. Est. 1910. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 104%x13%. Type 
page, 9x12. Published every other 
Thursday. Forms close Friday preced- 
ing. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly Page % Page 
l $130.00 $ 77.50 $ 47.50 
6 115.00 67. 50 42.50 
13 110.00 62.50 40.00 
26 100.00 57. 50 37.50 


en) 





Southern Tobacco Journal, 118 W. 3rd 
St., Winston-Salem 1, N. C. Published by 
Jackson Pub. Co. Est. 1886. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 

1 $ 95.00 $ 48.00 $ 25. 

6 75.00 38.00 
12 60.00 32.00 
Color rates on request. 





Tobacco, 15 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
Published by Lockwood Trade Journal 
Co. Est, 1886. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 10%x14%. Type page, 9x12%. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Monday. 





Agency discounts, 10-0. Circulation, 
3,256. Rates— 
Times 1 Page l% Page \% Page 
$90.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
13 80.00 45.00 25.00 
26 72 00 40.00 292? 50 
52 65.00 36.00 20.00 
Standard color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
Tobacco and Candy Retailer, The, 3134 
N. High St., Columbus 2, Ohio. Published 
by Tobacco and Candy Retailer Pub. Co. 
Est. 1934. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
9%x12. Type page, 8 14x11. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 60.00 32.00 17.00 
12 55.00 28.00 15.00 
Tobacco Jobber, The. 1860 meoséune, 





New York 23. Published by Tobacco 
Business Papers, Inc. Est. 1925. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 9x12. Pub- 
lished monthly. Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page Hy Page 

1 $105.00 $ 62. os 37.50 

6 90.00 5 2.5¢ 30.00 

12 80.00 47. 30 27.50 
Tobacco Leaf, 80 Wall St., New York 5. 


Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est. 


1865. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 10%x 
13%. Type page, 9x12. Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close Monday. Agency 


discounts, 15-0. Rates— 





Times 1 Page Page % Page 

1 $125.00 $ 85.00 $ 50.00 
13 100.00 60.00 40.00 
26 95.00 55.00 35.00 
52 90.00 50.00 30.00 
Tobacco Record, 12 First St., Saugerties, 
N. Y. Published by Paul Schleissner. 
Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
10%x13%. Type page, 9%x12. Published 


every other Wednesday. tg close 


Saturday. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \% Page % Page 
1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 
13 135.00 76.00 40.00 
26 117.00 71.00 38.00 





Tobacco World, 236 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia 6. Published by Tobacco World 





Corp. Est. 1881. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 9%x12%. Type page, 8x10%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 22nd. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 50.00 $ 27.50 
6 72.00 40.00 22.50 
12 64.00 36.00 20.00 
United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hud- 


Published by Elli- 
1874. Subscription, 
Published Satur- 


son St., New York 13. 
son Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
$4. Type page, 9%x12. 


day. Forms close 10 days preceding. 

Agency discounts, 10-0. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $145.00 92.00 $ 55.00 
13 133.00 $4.00 51.00 
26 121.00 76.00 46.00 


52 97.00 33.00 


60.00 
Standard color, $40; bleed, 10%. 





Western Tobacco Journal, 534 Sycamore 
St., Cincinnati 2. Published by George 
R. Myers. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2; 
foreign, $4. Trim size, 10%x15. Type 
page, 9x13. Published Tuesday. Forms 
close 11 A. M., Monday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates—1 page $75; % page, 
$37.50; % page, $25. 





Western Tobacconist, 251 Kearny St., San 


Francisco 8. Published by Claude M. 
Chaplin. Est. 1910. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 9%x12. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th preceding. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 2,100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $90.00 $ 60.00 $ 40.00 
75.00 45.00 35.00 
12 60.00 35.00 25.00 


Standard color, $25; bleed, $15. 





CANADA 
Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal, 73 


Richmond St., W., Toronto 1. Published 
by Consolidated Press, Ltd. Est. 1894. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Type page, 6%x10. Published 10th. 
Forms close 28th month preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 35.00 $ 22.50 
6 50.00 27.50 17.60 
12 45.00 25.00 15.00 


biandard color, $22.60. 








TRANSIT INDUSTRY 















vehicle—buses, 


as production of equipment will permit. 


This situation assures an active market—the greatest the industry 
has ever known—over a period of at least five years. 
the equipment replacement program, expansion and improvements in 


CITY TRANSIT operating companies have for years had the habit of 


their vehicles and this tendency still prevails. 


EDITORIAL 
The full scope of urban and suburban transit 
operations—Street Railway—Rapid Transit— 
Trolley Coach—Motor Bus—is covered edi- 
torially. MASS TRANSPORTATION is the 
only trade publication, today, giving this full 
scope editorial coverage on urban and sub- 
urban mass transportation. The aggressive 
type of thought provoking articles which have 
been carried in M. T. since December 1944 
have brought a sheaf of comments from the 
“men who count” in the transit field. The 
editorial “job” is pointed at keeping transit 
men on their toes so that they may hold a 
profitable portion of their war-won passenger 
gains and successfully meet the private auto- 
mobile competition which promises to be 
keen. The About People and Trade Notes 
sections are an institution in the industry. 
CIRCULATION 
MASS TRANSPORTATION is a CCA publi- 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 





TRANSIT RIDING throughout the year 1944 main- 
tained a steady margin of increase above the level 
of 1943. The greatest gain in traffic in 1944 was 
made in cities under 50,000 population with an 


of railway cars receded from peak levels reached 
in the past. 
creased with only one interruption from 71,744 in 


FORECAST: The outstanding fact readily apparent to all in the Transit 
field, is that during the war emergency practically every available 
streetcars and trolley coaches—was put to such 
intensive use as to completely wear out the vehicle. 
placements were few, so that at the present time practically every 
transit company from coast to coast finds it desirable, as well as 
imperative, to buy new vehicles and replace their entire fleets as fast 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


City Transit’s Industry-Wide Magazine 


Founded 1904 as Electric Traction by the Kenfield-Davis Publishing Co, 
and for the past 27 years edited by Claude L. Van Auken, its present 
Editor, and President of the publishing company, which also publishe 
MASS TRANSPORTATION'S DIRECTORY. New publishing consultant jis 
Ross Schram, well-known former transit executive and transit sales and 
advertising expert. The Business and Advertising Manager is Harry E. Ross, 


THE MARKET The City Transit industry represents an investment of $4,271, 
100,000 (Dec. 3!, 1944) —ELECTRIC RAILWAY, $3,646 ,000,000, 
TROLLEY COACH, $73,100,000—MOTOR BUS, $552,000,000, 
Operating REVENUES ('944) were $1,362,300,000 — ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY, $709,600,000 — TROLLEY COACH, $67,500,000 — 
MOTOR BUS, $585,200,000. 










New 
vehicles delivered 






pe of Number operated in _in 1944 under 
Vice 1934 1944 O.D.T. restrictions § ins 
Surface Cars .. 43,700 27,180 284 al 
Subway & El . 10,418 10,105 000 | 
Trol. Coaches 44| 3,555 55 “a 
Motor Buses 18,700 48,400 3,807 ve 











TOTAL 73,259 89,240 4,146 


1935 to 89,240 in 1944. The one interruption oc- 
curred in the socalled recession year of 1938 when 
the total number of vehicles dropped to 73,137 
from 74,367 in 1937. 

















increase of 10.7 percent. In the cities between Trolley coaches have had an increase comparable § '© 
100,000 and 250,000 population, the rate of in- to that of the motor buses during this period. § |”: 
crease was only 1.9 percent. The cities between From a total of 578 in 1935 they have increased § tu: 
250,000 and 500,000, had an increase of 7.8 per- without interruption to 3,555 in 1944. Like the fre 
cent. The group between 500,000 and 1,000,000 buses too their increase since 1942 has been & ip 
had an increase of 4.2 percent while the group slowed down by WPB regulations. No new av § .. 
over 1,000,000 population had an increase of only _thorizations for the construction of trolley coaches § 
2.9 percent. were issued in 1944. 7 | 
BUS PRODUCTION during the past five years has MAINTENANCE materials during a normal yeer 7 
averaged 5000 buses per year. While the number average over $138,000,000. During 1944, the sum § ‘" 
of motor buses and trolley coaches reached in of $83,550,000 was appropriated, plus $154,600,000 Tre 
1944 the highest they have ever been, the number for maintenance labor. Due to shortages only & for 





$76,561,000 was actually expended for materials. 
With materials again available, new records appear 
at hand. 

service, buildings and facilities are planned by transit operators. This 
in addition to more intensive equipment and plant maintenance, cre- 





The total number of all vehicles in- 
















524 


ates a market that outstrips by far anything which the industry hes d 

Available re- heretofore known. Every phase of manufacturing and supply in the & ‘he 

transit field, therefore, has an expanded outlook which calls for — in 

greatly increased publicity, advertising and intensive sales effort at § ter 

the present time. me 

Postwar plans of transit companies are for immediate improvement § th; 

and quick action in order to retain as much as possible of the huge & ;;,, 

In addition to war-time patronage. Advertising programs should be governed ths 
accordingly. : 

Proscn ; j in 

specifying the items which shall be included in the construction of 

- equ 

cation, and the 4,500 copies distributed each properties who give the final O.K. on major 106 

month give coverage of every one in charge purchases and who direct buying policies F (oy 

ot administration, a aye een should use MASS TRANSPORTATION - jan 
and maintenance in the city transit industry i+ is the only magazine dealing with the fu ys 

ee America. The — og scope of city transit operations—surface ca “ 

OU per year appears in each issue. NO _ subway and elevated—trolley coach—me Fon, 

os = — kind is made . Melt of on tor bus. On most large properties the elec = 
subscribers; yet approsimately het of is 45. dive operation is still the major revenue a 

distribution goes to voluntary paid subscrib- 4 4 Sucte of will wil 

ere each meath. we ucer an Un a eets : “ wh 

AD-COPY POINTERS uses are operate y ese companies. Wa 

Point your copy at the urban and suburban Superintendents of Transportation, Equipmer lin 

transit industry rather than use truck or inter- 2nd Maintenance, General Managers, Pres are 

city bus copy. City transit vehicles, making dents, etc., on such properties very naturally sli 

many stops per mile, carrying passengers, per- look to MASS TRANSPORTATION as thei’ ‘ ; 

form a special service. They are heavy users FIRST publication, since it fosters no partice ut 

of fuels, lubricants, brake linings, clutches, lar vehicle, but treats their business—cih tha 

tires, etc. transit—placing the tye vehicles a m las 

ADVERTISING relation they hold to the industry as a who ( 

Manufacturers or suppliers wishing to reach Their needs can not be satisfied by any pap! F ».., 

the men on nearly 1200 urban and suburban treating only one type of vehicle. 194 

eae ag Ee tot 

608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois ~~ 
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Transit Industry 


See also Automotive Industry: Railroads) 





The transit industry continued to set 
new records in 1944, according to the 
\merican Transit Association, which 
gives the following summary: Traffic, 
9017 million; rides per capita, 302; 
transit revenue, $1,362,300,000; oper- 
ating ratio, 74.2 per cent; capital ex- 
penditures, $65,592,000; new equipment, 
4146 units; payroll, $599 million. 


1944 Expenditures 


Mass Transportation gave the follow- 
ng analysis, based on data of the 
ATA: 

Expenditures for new equipment 
amounted in 1944 to $65,592,000, which 
compares with $39,300,000 in 1943. The 
largest single item of expenditures un- 
der this heading, $39,162,000, went for 
new buses. The corresponding expendi- 
ture in 1943 was $19,000,000. A suffi- 
cient explanation of this increase is 
found in the fact that the WPB author- 
ized the construction of more buses in 
1944. For the same reason expendi- 
tures for new’ street cars increased 
from $1,800,000 in 1943 to $6,800,000 
in 1944. On the other hand, there were 
no new authorizations for the construc- 
tion of trolley coaches in 1944, the out- 
put being confined to the completion of 
the construction authorized in 1943. 
Trolley coach capital expenditure, there- 
fore, dropped from $1,600,000 in 1943 
to $780,000 in 1944. 


1945 Outlay 


A total of $308,840,000 is forecast as 
the expenditures of the transit industry 
in 1945 for new equipment and main- 
tenance of existing property and equip- 
ment. This sum is $25,000,000 more 
than the forecast for 1944 made at this 
time last year, and is $40,000,000 more 
than the expenditure ultimately made 
in 1944, 

Total expenditures in 1945 for new 
equipment are expected to reach $101,- 
100,000, which compares with $65,592,- 
000 in 1944. New rolling stock will ab- 
sorb most of the additional money with 
$61,000,000 being allocated to new 
buses, $12,000,000 to new cars and $5,- 
000,000 to new trolley coaches. How- 
ever, it is estimated that $20,000,000 
will be spent on way and structures, 
Which is nearly $5,000,000 more than 
was spent in 1944. In the power and 
line departments, capital expenditures 
are forecast at $3,100,000, which is 
slightly less than was spent in 1944, 
out is more than double the amount 
that was forecast for 1944 at this time 
last year. 

Only moderate increases in mainte- 
hance expenditures are forecast for 
1945. For maintenance materials the 
total for 1945 is put at $78,340,000, 
which compares with $76,561,000 in 


1944. Maintenance labor costs are 
placed at $129,400,000 for 1945 com- 
pared with $126,343,000 in 1944. 


1944 Deliveries 


The total number of new transit ve- 
hicles delivered in the United States in 
1944 was 4,146. The number delivered 
in 1943 was 1,400.. Of the 4,146 deliv- 
eries in 1944, 3,807 were motor buses, 
284 were street cars, and 55 were trol- 
ley coaches. The corresponding figures 
for 1943 were 1,251 buses, 32 street 
cars and 117 trolley coaches. Only in- 
tegral type buses are included in the 
bus total. The WPB authorized the 
construction of 5,200 transit motor 
buses and 530 street cars, which leaves 
a carry-over of 1,393 buses and 246 
street cars into 1945. There were no 
authorizations for the construction of 
trolley coaches in 1944, the 55 delivered 
being carry-overs from the 1943 
authorizations. 

New authorizations of the WPB for 
construction in 1945 are: 6,413 transit 
buses, 599 street cars and 323 trolley 
coaches. 


Equipment Owned 


Reports indicate that 3,013 scrapped 
vehicles were divided as follows: 2,508 
motor buses, 354 surface railway cars, 
150 subway and elevated cars and 1 
trolley coach. 


The net increase of 1,133 vehicles 
brought the total number of transit 
passenger vehicles owned up to 89,240 
as of the end of 1944. It is made up of 
48,400 motor buses, 27,180 surface rail- 
way cars, 10,105 subway and elevated 
cars and 3,555 trolley coaches. 

Trolley coaches have had an increase 
comparable to that of the motor buses 
during the past ten-year period, From 
a total of 578 in 1935 they have in- 
creased without interruption to 3,555 in 
1944. Like the buses, too, their increase 
since 1942 has been slowed down by 
WPB regulations. No new authoriza- 
tions for the construction of trolley 
coaches were issued in 1944. 

The round-trip length of bus routes 
has now reached 87,700. Trolley coach 
route mileage measured by the number 
of miles of negative overhead wire re- 
mained unchanged at 2,390. There was 
a decrease of 98 miles in railway track, 
of which 8 miles were elevated track in 
New York. 


As of the end of the year 1944 there 
were 16,860 miles of surface railway 
track, down from 25,470 in 1935, 1,252 
miles of subway and elevated track, up 
from 1,230 in 1935; 2,390 miles of neg- 
ative overhead trolley coach wire, up 
from 548 in 1935, and 87,700 miles of 
round-trip bus route, up from 58,100 in 
1935. 
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Associations 

American Transit Association, 292 
Madison Ave., New York. 

National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Association of Taxicab 
Owners, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are 
printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 
light face. Unless otherwise stated, circula- 
tion figures shown are for the six-month pe 
riod ending June 30, 1945.} 


@ 


Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. Est. 1922. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8%x115%. Type pages, 7x10. 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 
10th. N. I. A. A. statement on request. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 9,063; 
(gross), 10,003. Bus operators, 6,744; 
dealers in parts and accessories, 211; 
manufacturers, 812; public service and 
government, 288; consulting engineers, 
libraries, barkers, etc., 201; others, 804. 
Rates—1l1 page, $300; 4 pages, $270; 6 
pages, $250; 12 pages, $230; 18 pages, 
$220; 24 pages, $200. 

Color—Standard, red, blue, yellow, green 
or orange, per page, $60; other colors, 
rates on request; bleed, 1 page, $40; 
press, $60 each; add'l consecutive pages, 





- 


rc 
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Mass Transportation, 608 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 5. Published by Kenfield-Davis 
Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8%x1ll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 3,736; 
(gross), 4500. Presidents, vice presi- 
dents, general manager, public utility 
and transit companies, 1,690; superin- 
tendents, 1,295; public service transit 


commissions, government, state and city 
officials, 346; others, 437. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $260.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 220.00 120.00 65.00 

12 200.00 110.00 60.00 


Standard color, $40; bleed, $38. 

For additional data see page 524. 
Mass Transportation’s Directory, 608 5S 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Published 
by Kenfield-Davis Pub. Co. Est. 1912. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 4%x7}4. Type 
page, £4 x6%. Published Sept. Forms 
close Aug. 25. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 2,109. Rates—1 page, $60; % 
page, $37.50; 4% page, $20. 





Taxi Weekly, 1819 Broadway, New York 
23. Published by Taxi Age, Inc. Est. 1932. 





Subscription, Be Type page, 10%x15. 
Published Monday. Forms close Thurs- 
day. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion 4,067. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1 Inch 
1 250.00 4.00 
13 230.00 3.70 
26 220.00 3.50 
52 210.00 3.25 
CANADA 





Bus and Track Transport in Canada, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1926. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11%. 


Type page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms 

close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 

lation, Mar., 1945, 4,592. Rates— 

‘times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
« 90.00 50.00 27.50 
12 80.00 45.00 25.00 


Standard color rate, $30 per page; bleed 
rate, 10% of space and color rate. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT 





Our Service Has Not Ended}: 


The market information service of INDUSTRIAL }« 
MARKETING does not end with the delivery of}: 


this Market Data Book Number. mn 


A vast amount of additional and more detailed 
information is available in our files, and requests 
for later or more complete information about any 

field of trade or industry, or any business publi-f ° 


cation, are cordially welcomed. 


Arn 


We may not be able to give you the specific} 
information you require, but frequently we are = 


able to direct you to one or more sources wher : 


the desired information may be obtained. 


Write to the editor for additional information. 


a 
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Published at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago ... New York Office: 330 W. 42nd St ton 
Advertising Publications, Inc., also publishes “Advertising Age,” The National Newspaper of Advertisin¢ ser 
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U. S. Government 





In April, 1945, United States war 
apenditures were $281.8 million daily. 
Besides an estimated 9 million men 
in the armed forces, the Government 
had on its payroll 3,569,490 civilians. 
War agencies accounted for 2,646,257, 
f whom 589,560 were stationed out- 
side of the United States. 

Serving the men in the camps in this 
ountry are between 1,200 and 1,500 
yost exchanges, sometimes called can- 
teens. It is estimated that the post ex- 
changes did an annual volume of $2 
billion during the war years. 


"RIAL 


Try of 


The post exchange is in charge of 
in officer especially trained for this 


work. In time of peace this officer 
isually belongs to the Quartermaster 
‘corps. In time of war, he may hold 


jis commission in any branch of the 


In time of peace, enlisted men 


service. 

ctiled usually serve as clerks in the post ex- 
hange. In time of war, civilian help 
s pressed into service, women being 
favored. 

uests There are 65 Marine Corps post ex- 
hanges, 700 naval stores and canteens 
oth ashore and afloat and about 60 

t any 


Coast Guard service stores. More or 
less successful efforts have been made 
to establish post exchanges wherever 
there is an American Expeditionary 
Force. 

Post Exchange lists departments in 
the order of their importance as fol- 
lows: Tobacco and candy, toilet goods, 
stationery, soda fountain, jewelry and 
insignia, clothing and shoes, and sun- 
dries. The latter range from brushes 
and shoe polish to electric appliances 
and cameras. 

Each post exchange is autonomous. 
The officer in charge buys for resale 
any product which he finds in demand. 
All stock is bought direct from manu- 
facturers. Post exchange prices are 
usually about 10 per cent below those 
charged elsewhere, since profit is not 
the major consideration. The differen- 
tial is greater in the case of cigarettes, 
which the men get tax-free. 

The only central buying is where off- 
shore base exchange officers requisition 
or request purchases by the Army Ex- 
change Service. Two such offices exist, 
one being in New York and the other 
in San Francisco. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface: unsupported state- 


ments, lightface. 


>ubii. 


Army and Wavy Courier, Bedell Bidg., 
San Antonio, Tex. Est. 1925. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50 Type page, 8%x10%. Pub- 
shed 10th Forms close 28th. Agency 
scounts, 15-2. Flat rates—1 page, $150; 
» page, $80; % page, $42.50. 
=f Army and Navy Journal, 1711 Connecti- 
acific ut Ave., Washington 9, D. C. Published 
y Army and Navy Journal, Ine Est. 
863 Trim size, 10%x14 Type page, 
%x1l2% Published Saturday. Forms 
ose Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
7 Circulation, 29,434; (gross), 29,732.. U. S 
- are Army, 14,615; Navy. 1,831; service women, 
1,061; libraries, 1,394; clubs, 552; others, 
ic Rates— 
h —— 1 Page % Page % Page 
’ $380.00 $190 00 95.00 
heresy 220.00 "140.00 70.00 
26 240.00 120.00 60.00 
a2 185.00 93.00 47.00 
$100; bleed, 15%. 
Army and Navy Negister, 511 11th St., 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C. Published by 
\rmy and Navy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1879. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 9%x12%. 
Publi hed Saturday. Forms close Thurs- 
tion fay noon. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 
. ulat 13,257; (gross), oe Uv. § 
Army, 3,489; U. S. Navy, 2,787; service 
vome 776; libraries, 914: clubs, 353; 
Vv. , 337; others, 3,799. Rates— 
Aime 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $232.20 $116.10 $ 58.05 
13 210.60 105.30 52.65 
a 205.20 102.60 51.30 
02 189.00 94.50 47. 25 
| 
ag, 
—a 





ny Exchange Reporter, 3110 Elm Ave., 


re 11. Published by Army Pub. 

Co t. 1942. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 

bage, 7x10. Published 1st. Forms close 

d St. «oth Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, April, 1945, 6,797; (gross), 7,191; 

Army exchange execs., 4,577; Navy ships’ 

Service stores execs., 946; others, 948. 


rtisind: Rates— 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six- 
month period ending June 30, 1945.] 





Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $200.00 $110.00 $ 60.00 

6 175.00 100.00 55.00 
12 150.00 85.00 50.00 
Army Ordnance, Mills Bldg., Washington 
im & Published by Army Ordnance 
Assn. Est. 1919. Subscription, $4.50. Type 
page, 7x10. Trim size, 8%x11%. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan. 1. Forms close 


10th second preceding month. Agency dis- 


counts, 13-2. Circulation, 44,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $230.00 $160.00 $ 90.00 
6 180.00 120.00 70.00 
Color, 40%. 
Army Times, Daily News Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C Published by Army Times 
Pub Co. Est. 1940. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 11%x15. Type page, 105¢x14%. 


Published Sat. Forms close Thurs. Agen- 
ey discounts, 15-2. Circulation, Dec., 1945, 
181,836; (gross), 181,966. tates—Agate 
line, $1.25; 2,500 lines, $1.10; 5,000 lines, 


Marine Corps Gazette, 1121 Fourteenth St., 





N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Published ‘by 
Marine Corps Assn. Est. 1916. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5% 
x8%. Published 25th preceding. Forms 
close ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 8,226. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page % Page 
1 $175.00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
6 160.00 82.5¢ 46.25 
12 140.00 75 00 42.50 
Navy Pictorial News, H: addington Bldg., 
Norfolk 1, Va. Published by avy, Ine. 
Est. 1933. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
104x154 Published 20th preceding. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 12,076. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $378.00 $252.00 $168.00 
6 340.20 226.80 151.20 
12 302.40 201.60 134.40 
Our Army, 11 Park Pl., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Our Army, Inc. Est. 1928. Sub- 
scription, $3.50 Type page, 7x10-3/16. 
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Published 20th preceding. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Circulation, 
62,135; (gross), 65,907. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $350.00 $240.00 $125.00 
6 325.00 225.00 115.00 
12 300.00 215.00 110.00 
Bleed, $50. 
Post Exchange, | 292 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Post Exchange 
Pub. ‘Co. Est. 1941. Controlled. Trim 
size, 8xll. Aype page, 7x10. Published 
ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, 6,900. Rates— 
. % 1/3 1/6 
Times Page Page Page Page 
1 $200.00 $120.00 $87.00 $54.00 
6 180.00 107.00 79.00 48.00 
12 160.00 90.00 71.00 42.00 


Standard color, $50. 


Quartermaster Review, 1026 i7th St., N. 
W., Washington 6. D. C. Published by 
Quartermaster Assoc. Est. 1921. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 7%x10%. Type page, 
7x10. Published bi-monthly, Jan. $31. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 24,740. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 
1 $225.00 $145.00 
6 200.00 125.00 
Color rate, $65. 
Reserve Officer, The, 3110 Elm Ave., 
timore 11. Published by The Army 
lishing Co. Est. 1924. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. 
Published 15th. 





% Page 
$105.00 
90.00 


Bal- 
Pub- 
Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10. 
Forms close ist. Agen- 


cy discounts, 15-2. Circulation, 25,754. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/3 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $200.00 *$115.00 $ 85.00 
6 190.00 110.00 80.00 
12 180.00 105.00 75.00 
Sales, Army- -Navy Surplus, 425 W. 25th 
St., New York 1. Published by Surplus 
Sales Publishing Co. Est. 1941. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Type page, 9%x12%. Published 
Monday. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 10-2 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $107.50 $ 57.80 
13 190.00 102.15 54.90 
26 180.00 96.20 52.00 
52 160.00 86.10 46.25 
The Service Woman, 230 W. 4ist St., New 
York 18. Est. 1943. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 10x15% Published 2nd and 4th 
Friday. Forms close 10 days preceding. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—Open, per 


line, 50c; 12 times, 47c; 24 times, 42c. 


U. S. Coast Guard | Magazine, 3 Church 


Circle, Annapolis, Md. Published by Cap- 
ital-Gazette Press, Inc. Est. 1927. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8x11. Type page, 
7x10. Published 25th. Forms’ close 
fth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circulation 
(Sworn), 26,122. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $200.00 $106.00 $ 60.00 
6 190.00 100.00 57.00 
12 180.00 95.00 54, 00 


U. S. Government Advertiser, 511 1ith St., 


N. W., Washington 4, D. . Est. 1882. 

Subscription, $15. Type page, 9%4x12%. 

Published Thursday. Forms close Mon- 

day. Agency discounts, none. Circulation, 

7,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 250.00 $125.00 $ 62.50 
13 224.00 112.00 56.00 
26 200.00 100.00 50.00 
62 150. 00 75.00 37.50 


Uv. 8. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
D 


2000 
Connecticut Ave., Washington §8, , ee 


Est. 1873. Subscription, $4. Type page, 
5%x8-5/16. Published ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 13-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

1 $155.00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 
12 125.00 70.00 40.00 
Bleed, 25%. 


U. S. Navy Magazine, 512 Fif th Ave., ‘New 


York 18. Published by H. C. Blackerby,. 
Est. 1911. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
81%4x1l. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 25,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $250.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 225.00 126.00 67.50 
12 200.00 112.00 60.00 
Standard red, 20%; bleed, 10%. 
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TODAY’S PRIME PROCESS ing 
pen 
OF METAL FABRICATION and 
ove! 
200 
® Wer taught America’s metal work- inet 
ers Welding’s speed, economy, strength ae 
and qvality. Ma 
duc 
® New, all metal fabricators are using of 
more welding, and more welding, > 
brazing and cutting processes in the for 
design, engineering construction and d 
production of: automobiles, planes, Ss 
locomotives, railread cars, freighters ma, 
and superliners, machine tools and— it i 
every metal product. inv 
of 
® All industrial maintenance depart- lbs. 
ments, contractors, mines, quarries, oil tha 
pipelines and refineries, contract and of 
job welding shops are making wider use al 
of the improved techniques of welding ing 
and allied processes for maintenance. gur 
° qui 
If you are searching for a sure-fire post-war ma 
market, look into welding, and The Welding qui 
Engineer. 7 
Launched in the midst of World War I, The ve 
Welding Engineer gave welding its original impetus, pro 
helped welding get its start in war production. Welding nur 
came of age under the urgency of World War II. Today, wel 
welding is one of the most important single factors in ony 
reconversion to civilian products. Welding proved its be 
worth in terms of speed, better quality, lower cost in the eg a na 
r f war. i i i “ — Welding’s Leading Publication — 
products of war. Welding is now in the process of dem Read by Men in Every Industry Who oth 
onstrating its superiority for peace-time products in terms Direct the Spending of Millions of pri 
of greater speed, less cost and better quality. Dollars for Welding Products. for 
Fabricators of metal, making everything from loco- FIRST IN WELDING ADVERTISING “a 
i : : : . THE WELDING ENGINEER regularly ooh 
motives to plows are using welding, cutting, brazing, qontiae tase Galiine advertising peed om 
flame-treating and metallizing to a far greater degree any publication. More welding advertis- pal 
than ever before. Welding and its allied processes are Shull ace any eter one chaahe Seiten: 
today paramount in metal-working design, engineering, —_ ote ae... for 
construction, production and maintenance. BECAUSE: ind 
If your product is or can be used in plants where weld- HT LABS HE PAID CIRCULATION ne 
: . THE WELDING ENGINEER—the only ove 
ing processes are applied, plan an adequate schedule in ABC-ABP publication in the field, reaches tin 
The Welding Engineer. The readers of The Welding a total audience of over fifty thousand a 
. ° key welding men. (Readership averages - 
Engineer are the men who shattered records in war pro- over $ per copy). High quality coverage us¢ 
duction—today, they are redesigning, retooling and ex- Sa a oe tai 
tending welding applications to the peacetime world of genuine buying power. This quality read- pri 
. ° e . . ership, at the same $3 subscription price, , 
automobiles, home appliances, building construction, new has increased over 70% in the last four 
transportation and myriads of new and improved products SNGINEEE lends ty paid eircdletion pal 
where welding is being used more extensively than ever. BECAUSE: ve 
( 
: . we IT LEADS IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE en 
A McGraw-Hill Publication THE WELDING ENGINEER was and na 
still is a pioneer. Established in 1916, it a 
was America’s first welding publication. ba) 
As one leading welding fabricator put it: wa 
“THE WELDING ENGINEER did 
not live off the welding industry—it on 
made the welding industry.” wh 
THE WELDING ENGINEER is today’s 
greatest influence in welding, edited by 
a competent Welding Engineer—one of mo 
the industry’s leading authorities—and as- por 
Pioneer Business and Technic Journal of the Welding Industry A Le ag my - ’ 'or: welding th 
506 eltiie) WABASH AVE. HI e Orial sta n e held. € 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS off 
am 
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Welding 


‘See also Metal Producing and Working Industries: Marine, Shipbuilding) 


According to surveys by The Weld- 
ing Engineer, $371,545,428 was ex- 
pended on welding equipment, supplies 
and accessories in 1944, an increase 
over 1943 of more than 3 per cent and 
200 per cent since 1940. A part of this 
increase can be attributed to war in- 
dustry but much of it is here to stay. 
Many new industries have been intro- 
duced to welding. Once having learned 
of its advantages they are not likely 
to revert to previous joining methods 
for peacetime production. 

Shipbuilding remained as one of the 
major users of welding in 1944. When 
it is considered that each Liberty ship 
involves the use of a million cubic feet 
of oxygen and acetylene and 135,000 
lbs. of welding electrode it is obvious 
that a program calling for production 
of 8,000,000 tons of shipping requires 
a lot of welding materials. The build- 
ing of airplanes, tanks, anti-aircraft 
guns and other items of armament re- 
quires welding materials in a volume 
many times exceeding the entire re- 
quirements of industry in 1939. 

The welding market consists of two 
types of outlets—production and re- 
pairs. The greatest volume is done in 
production welding while the largest 
number of establishments employing 
welders is in the repair field. Produc- 
tion welding has changed considerably 
in the past year. Instead of being used 
for the welding of automobile frames 
and bodies, washing machines and 
other civilian goods, welding is now 
producing machine tools and armament 
for the war effort. This picture will 
soon change, however. When peacetime 
production is resumed welding will be 
an important factor wherever metal 


parts are to be joined. 

Priorities have presented problems 
for those engaged in welding as in most 
industries. The producers of welding 
equipment have been fortunate, how- 
ever, in that they have been able to con- 
tinue production on a_ high priority 


basis. Likewise, in most instances, 
users of welding have been able to ob- 
tain needed supplies through the high 
priority nature of their work. 

Those engaged in welding princi- 
pally affected by priorities are the 
small job shops. There are about 15,- 
000 of these shops; like many small 
businesses they have no place in the 
war production program and have been 
barred from supplies. In 1945 there 
was a lessening of priority restrictions 
on welding equipment and _ supplies 
which greatly simplified their problems. 

Electrode sales for the first six 
months of 1944 were 847,937,972 
pounds, a decrease of 19 per cent over 
the 1943 period. Electrode sales fell 
off in 1944 because production was 
ample to meet industry demands and 
users began to use their inventory. 1945 
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this figure reached approximately 14 


will probably see a further reduction 
to normal postwar levels. 


The relation of welding electrode 
sales to steel ingot production shows a 
decided upward trend. The index has 
risen from 0.6 pounds per ton of steel 
in 1931 to 12.2 pounds per ton of steel 
in 1943. It is estimated that in 1944 
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pounds of steel per ton ingot. 
Production of steel welding wire in 
1944 amounted to 890,000,000 pounds 
and for 1945 will exceed 800,000,000 
pounds. The 1944 figure represents a 
280 per cent increase over 1940. Be- 
tween 1932 and 1944, production of 
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steel welding wire increased over 4,510 
per cent, compared with a 670 per cent 
increase in the amount of steel pro- 
duced during the same period. 

In the past, it has been a practice to 
compare welding electrode production 
with steel ingots, primarily because the 
activity of the steel industry has long 
been considered a gauge of industrial 
activity. Since welding, however, is 
used primarily on finished products of 
the steel industry such as_ shapes, 
plates and sheets it would seem wiser 
to compare electrode production with 
the production of these finished prod- 
ucts. An example of how the welding 
market is growing may be estimated 
by reviewing production figures of the 
past three years. In 1940 electrode 
production in pounds per ton of plates, 
shapes and sheets was 10.9. In 1941 the 
figure became 17.7 and in 1943 rose to 
the height of 46.7 to fall back to 31.3 
in 1944. 


The purchasing trend in are welding 
continued towards smaller pieces of 
equipment and multiple operator equip- 
ment instead of the large units in vogue 
several years ago. Examples are the 
current demand for 150 and 200 ampere 
welding machines instead of 400 and 
500 ampere machines and for the 1500 
ampere multiple operator machine sup- 
plying power to 30 weldors instead of a 
smaller individual 150 to 200 ampere 
welding unit. 

In the gas welding market, The 
Welding Engineer survey indicates 
a 358 per cent increase in volume from 
1939 to 1944. There has been a slightly 
greater rate of increase in compressed 
oxygen than in compressed acetylene. 
Over three times as much oxygen is 
sold as acetylene, but the dollar value 
of oxygen sold in 1943 was only 56 per 
cent higher. 

Sales of compressed oxygen reported 
includes only oxygen offered in cylin- 
ders, excluding that delivered through 
pipe lines as well as that delivered in 
the liquid phase and converted to the 
gaseous phase on the consumer’s prem- 
ises. This is common practice in steel 
mills and other large industrial plants. 

The are welding market made a 
more rapid rate of growth from 1939 
to 1944 than the gas welding and cut- 
ting market, increasing 500 per cent. 
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Its expansion from 1933 to 1944 was 
more than three and one-half times that 
shown by gas welding and cutting. A 
striking increase occurred in the num- 
ber of A-C transformer welding sets 
sold within the past few years. How- 
ever, these A-C sets are comparatively 
small units and do not bulk up as large 
in dollar sales as do the D-C sets. 


The sale of resistance welding ma- 
chines and accessories such as elec- 
trodes, timers, etc., is increasing 
rapidly. Sales jumped from $10,600,000 
in 1941 to $24,161,553 in 1944, an in- 
crease of 113 per cent. While this was 
the smallest part of the welding mar- 
ket, it was growing rapidly. 

Consumption of electric power in arc 
welding is substantial. It is estimated 
on the basis of one k.w.h. per pound 
of electrode consumption that are weld- 
ing users have a power bill of $15,- 
000,000 per year. Power consumption 
of resistance type welding machines, 
together with the power consumed by 
related equipment boosts the electric 
power figures several million dollars 
more. 

There has been a phenomenal growth 
in welding in construction of ships over 
300 ft. in length. Prior to 1936 no 
ships were constructed in this manner. 
In 1944 all of the 1,463 larger vessels 
completed were of all- or part-welded 
construction. This applies even to 
those classified in the graphic presen- 
tation as riveted ships. 









The Welding and Cutting Mark 


1943 1944 
Compressed Oxygen in cyl- 
inders 

Actual No. of plants.... 228 2% 

BE GUS Geet 2. ccccescvess 20,483 22,317 

WHO ccccucasasanevecce $112,661 $122,7% 
Compressed Acetylene in 

cylinders 

BE Gee ONE cavccciccese 5,603 6,10; 

WEED ssntedenecécnesnsen $ 72,850 $ 79.3% 
Total value of compressed 

welding and cutting — 

CO Ra 185,511 202,1% 
Gas welding machines and 

Ne aT 16,994 17,654 
Gas welding rods, value... 5,378 5,694 
Total gas welding and cut- 

Ee eee 207,884 225,47 
Are welding sets, value... 30,624 34,203 
Are welding electrodes, 

WIGS. ccntvndsasdeunseenes 88,581 77,822 
Are welding accessories... 10,926 9,873 
Total are welding market. 130,131 121,904 
Resistance welding appa- 

PEGS, VRIES ccecscccesess 22,641 24,161 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE WELD- 
ING MARKET 

Gas welding industry and 

CUT kd cncndsnaseseses $207,884 $225,479 
Are welding industry...... 130,131 121,904 
Resistance welding indus- 

CE ante nasacdeesnedaanes 22,641 24,161 
Welding industry totals...$360,658 $371,473 











The welding market has grown from 
$1.58 per ton of steel ingot in 1931 to 
$4.16 per ton of ingot in 1944. During 
this period steel output increased 35% 
per cent. 


Publications 
[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face; unsupported statements, 


light face. 
ending June 
American Ironsmith, The. 64 W  fRan- 
dolph St., Chicago 1. Published by Nat'l 
Blacksmiths & Welders Ass'n. Est. 1875 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8x11%. Type 
page 6% x10 Published Ist Forms 
lose 25th Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir- 
culation, 4,914. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4% Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 60.00 28.00 24.00 
12 50.00 32.00 19.00 
Color rates on request 
CCA 
— 
Industry and Weiding. 812 Huron Rd., 


Cleveland 15, O. Published by Industrial 


Pub. Co. Est. 1931. Free. Trim size, 
5%x7%. Type page, 44%2x6%. N. I. A. A. 
st@tement on request Published 1st. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation, Mar., 1945, 23,293; (gross), 
24,182. Automotive, 3.358: processing, 
2,322; welding job shops, 2'984: welding 
jobbers, 1,630; metal products, 4,957; 
government, utilities, 1,522; others, 8,667 
Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $192.00 $105.00 $ 72.00 
6 176.00 99.00 66.00 
12 165.00 88.00 60.00 


Standard color (red), $27.50; bleed, $11. 








Welding Encyclopedia, 506 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. Published by The Weld- 
ing Eng. Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, 5%x8%. Type page, 5x8. 
Published biennially. Next issue, 1947. 
Agency discount, 0-2. Circulation, guar- 
anteed min. 20,000 paid. Rates—l1 page, 
$265; 2 pages, per page, $237.50: 4 pages, 
$215; 8 pages, $150; 12 pages, $1409; 16 
pages, $130; % page, $165. 

Color, $75; bleed, 15% 


For additional data see page 531. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


30, 1945.] 


@ @ 


Welding Engineer, 506 S. Wabash Ave 
Chicago 5. Published by Welding Engi- 
pees Pub. Co., a division of McGraw-Hil 
Publishing Co. Est. 1916. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 8%x115 Type page, 7xl 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. N. I 
A. A. statement on request. Cash dis- 
count, 2% Circulation, 10,162; (gross) 
10,567. ‘Industrial plants, 6,171; contract 
welding and job shops, 2,100; welding 
equipment mfrs., jobbers, 1,010; welding 
and technical schools, libraries, students 
435; others, 314. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/6 Page 
1 $200.00 $175.00 $ 55.0 
6 155.00 130.00 45.0 
12 145.00 120.00 40.0 
Standard color. $50; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 528 


— 


Welding Journal, The. 33 W. 39th St. 
New York 18. Published by American 
Welding Society. Est. 1922. Subscription 
$5. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published 8th. Forms close 15th preced- 




















ing. Agency discounts, none. Circulation 
10,200 Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $120.00 $ 70.00 $ 42.00 
6 95.00 55.00 35.00 
12 85.00 50.00 30.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
CANADA 
CCAB 
Canadian Welder, Blacksmith and Re- 
pairman, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipes: 
Man. Published by Home Pub. Co. Est 
1909 Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11% 
Type page, 74x10. Published 20th 
tv close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Circulation, Sept., 1944, 3,489. 
Rates, 1% page, $50; % page, $25; %* 
page. $12.5 


Standard aia $15; bleed, 10% extra 
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MOST WIDELY USED REFERENCE BOOK 





22,317 
$122,735 










3 6,10; 
D $ 79.3% 






THE WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA 






l 202,12 





17,654 
5, 698 





—Best Single Sales Approach to Thou- 


225,479 


34,208 









sands of Practical Welding Men—Used 
by Nearly Every Welding Man for Au- 


thoritative Answers to His Practical 





77,822 
9,873 


121,904 






24,161 
WELD. 





Welding Problems. 


$225,475 
121,904 







24,16) 


$371,473 






HE Welding Encyclopedia delivers authorita- 

tive and complete information on more than 

2000 welding subjects such as:. arc welding, gas 
welding, resistance welding, heliarc welding, 

atomic hydrogen, X-rays, gamma rays, magnetic 
inspection, flame-hardening, metallizing, heat treat- 

ment, flame-cutting, metallurgy, aircraft welding, 
shipbuilding. The many thousands of users of The 
Welding Encyclopedia form the best purchasing 
audience available for welding. Why not provide these 
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ements, ° ° . . ° 
- period practical welding users with complete and authoritative 
OVER 2000 WELDING information on every product you have that they can use. 
: ped Le type dg og ETS! The Trade Name Section of The Welding Encyclopedia 
) AUTHORITATIVELY COVERED 
All of th x carries the trade names and the names and addresses of all 
Aen e answers to almost . : 
~~ every conceivable practical prob- manufacturers who make practically every product used in 
w-E lem in welding are found in The all welding processes. This Section, together with the 
ix! bg agg eng com — streamlined catalogue-type Advertising Section is con- 
: Vv years, e i 
1 dis Welding Encyclopedia has been stantly referred to by the thousands of Welding Encyclo- 
hehe for 22 years the major reference pedia users. 
ding book on one of Industry's most The Eleventh Edition (20,000 copies) published in 1943 is 
ding important processes, Welding. ke j ae ahi h f d 1 
ients There can be no better single now at work in the fiel —each copy referred to constantly 
Pag place for streamlined tell-all by many welders and operating men in addition to those 
oY catalogue copy on any product whose purchase of a copy at $6.00 each assured them of 
£0 you wish to sell to welding users. having this essential information readily at hand at all 
The Welding Encyclopedia pre- times 
sents in its current edition 980 ; ’ ; 
"i pages of up-to-date authoritative In planning your 1946 promotion, you will do well to look 
R... information on 2000 subjects into The Welding Encyclopedia—your one best means of 
tion comprising every phase of weld- k : i sal aw bef ldi 
Ti ing. Thirteen hundred and fifty- eeping your catalogue material constantly before welding 
cod nine illustrations make these au- buyers in all industries. 
aa thoritative data completely un- S tal 1 : d ° ilabl 
- desetantebte te tae been Gee pecial catalogue insert and preprint rates available on 
2.00 pletely indexed and cross-refer- request. 
5.00 enced on a multitude of welding A McGraw Hill Publication, 
subjects. 
— Hundreds of advertisers have 
found this outstanding and 
—_ unique reference authority one 
of the most effective single 
places to present complete infor- The W/ ay Ay ? 
Re- mation on their complete line of 
Ser products of use to welding : 
Se fabricators. 506 SOUTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Plant Managers, Technicians, Designers for 
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. ° 
and Operating Executives tre 
init 
Scope of Market quently to all parts of the country It has —-_ ) the 
rhe readers of Wood Produc ase the 7? the reputation of carrying an unusual vol CCA res 
aienaee nl mi _. is are 1e plant ime of technical material presented fully — 
pe Perea gers, superintendents and fore- and not just in “digest” form WOOD PRODUCTS , 
men who operate woodworking plants in > ; 5 Y i 
which the bulk of the 30 to 40 billion feet Wood Products is known for its dynamic eda- Published by Lumber Buyers Publishing Co Ine ing 
f lumber produced annually is converted itorials and for its efforts to forward the use 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill., Wabash 10% 
nto finished or semi-finished articles for of wood as against substitute materials. Ed- Rates received September 13, 1944 ten 
final consumption. Such products are home torial allegiance is not divided as is some- Agency commission 15%; cash discount 2%—10 dan is 
and office furniture, interior trim, sash, doors, times necessary where 1 ~ eee has publi- 30 days net “ sin 
flooring, store, office and public building fix- cations in conflicting flelds — : 4 
tures and panelling, wood turnings, ~— As the direct result of Wood Products’ ef- say “se neen 119-60 03.06 ~+- Th 
caskets, boats, plywood, dimension stock and forts a keener esprit d‘corps in the industry 4 — ete i : 75.00 63.00 52 6 
hundreds of other wood products These has been achieved with regard to the mate- 1/2 page ts 56.00 50.00 430 gré 
wood products plants are distributed through. rial used and a more aggressive sales pro- 1/3 page.. : 43.00 37.00 1.0 as 
out the country and their location is exactly gram has been the result on the part of wood 1/4 page - ‘ 37.00 31.00 25.00 
paralleled by the circulation of Wood Prod- products manufacturers. 1/6 page...... ; a 31.00 25.00 18.0 rea 
ae ee ne. (See geographical circulation Wood Products editors havs consistently : : my ard 22.00 re 15 “ str 
reaxcown) warned against the use of se¢gond hand ob Rate ‘bette 3 8 page j P 
solete equipment Has urged the wood in- : for 
Equipment and Supplies Required dustry to tell their own story forcefully and Corre (Annual Sestrest)—-les-cansclinbte ‘a ms 
The equipment and supplies required by encouraged plant owners to seek out sales 2nd cover (2 colors ete 150 ; 
wood products firms to convert the raw ma- and technically trained men, as well as to 3rd cover (2 colors) Rpt PS. : 150.0 co! 
terials into finished products include a wide install training courses within their own or 4th cover (2 colors)............-. 736 ere 
variety of wood working machinery, adhes- ganizations Special Positions—Non-Cancellable : 
ives, abrasives, cutting and grinding tools, One result of this effort is the instituting of Advertisers’ Index, 1/2 page.. es 75.0% ity 
screws, nails, bolts, lacquer, varnish, stains, college courses leading to degrees, aside from Table of Contents, 1/2 page 75.0 
materials handling and conveying equipment forestry, which will train young men in the Inserts me 
power plant equipment, belting, motors manufacture of wood products and furniture Rates on request est 
pulleys, office equipment, veneer, plywood so that the industry will have a supply of Color 
motor trucks, dry kilns and scores of other men well grounded in modern selling and Standard red, extra hie , - 30 ¢ Ing 
tems normally found in manufacturing es manufacturing procedure ous colors, _ page, extra.. > all ane @ =e 
tablishments " egister marks must appear on all plates r more 
In Wood Products readers look for the lat- - - oan , nstructios 
Buyi est news, methods, equipment and general a coler and separate color instructio on 
ouy ng Habits trade developments,—and they are never Bleed Pages sts 
The wood product ndustries are said to disappointed Extra.. , ee : ° 15% 
have a value and preduction of over twelve Plate size &-5 ig inches by 11 3 4 inche : ra’ 
billion dollars and rate among the ten larg Editorial Departments 8-1/2 inches by 11-1/2 inches be 
est industries in the country The require- In addition to material of general interest to Classified 
ments for machinery, equipment and sup- plant executives, departments are included 3.50 per column inch per insertion th 
plies are in direct proportion to the size of monthly on Millwork Costing. Furniture Fin- : h 
the industry and are fairly constant, there shing, Veneer and Plywood, Out In The Shop Mechanical Requirements - — — thi 
being no decided seasonal variation taking ind Financial Matters Also Question and — ae eam Width Dep a 
the industries as a whole There are, of Comment, a readers’ forum. and Wood You 2/2 — hahaha 4-1/2 RE rece wis 
course variations within certain branches Believe It?—a column of new or unusual 1/2 "page ete ‘5 nesane . = 
such as furniture and millwork which are facts about wood A staff of on-the-spot 1/3 page 4-1/2 5 2-1/4 10 wi 
affected by the semi-annual markets and correspondents is maintained throughout the 1/4 page te aa . 8-3/8 5 
home building respectively. ountry and Canada to secure current news 1/6 page 4-1/2 2-1/2 2-1/4 5 th 
Purchasing of such materials as lumber, ve- ) Ss the wood products industry and ha aie meets ey & th 
neer, plywood and finishing materials is done a = . ~ P 
well in advance of actual! use Such items Page is 3 columns, each column 2-1/4 inches wite 
as abrasives, cutting tools and the many Reader Interest Halftones 120 screen. : el 1. 
other things that are consumed in use A heavy correspondence is carried on with Plates must be furnished mounted. Art work pee Its 
are ‘ vectoah : iterations or repairs will be charged for at co : 
purchased as needed. Heavy production ma- readers desiring data on sources of supply, plus 10%. No charge for mortising for key number Op 
chinery, power equipment. and other capital methods, sales and personnel problems. Read- J . : & — he 
goods are purchased as the old equipment ers know that if there is an answer to their Issuance and Closing Dates : th 
wears out or becomes obsolete. While the questions, the editors of Wood Products will Published monthly; issued 15th of pubtiontion Eee in 
1 "4 : av sithe ly i I > > > Last forms close 10th of publication month. If prow 
larger plants have purchasing agents. the either supply it or direct them to the proper ; . ; 1 blisher’s hands 50 
creat majority of purchases are made by source Such imusual reader confidence 3 oa + _ EE ur 
the plant manager who is usually a mem- means much to an advertiser @ pUdiccation mon i 
ber of the firm, or by the superintendent or Personnel 1¢; 
‘ . ; Ed. & Mer.—-M B. Pendleton 
ointly Surveys Associate Editor—F. E. Coyne re 
There are comparatively few jobbers or A survey made among the readers of Wood Advertising Manager—A. R. Faris m 
wholesalers catering to the trade since the Products by a large eastern advertising Representatives 
plant management prefers to deal directly agency showed that over 80% had a definite New York—Gerard Velthaus Associates, 152 VW. 4200 Sp 
with the manufacturer and his direct sales- voice in the selection of materials and equip- St.. Wisconsin 7-9043 
men ment. Of those answering the questionnaire, CIRCULATION—C C.A. 12-31-44 
ane > c cs 4 recu “oo 9° o@ a 
ee ee ee ene Established 1922. Single copy .25; per year 2.0 ne 
Market Coverage apenas een . et — Total controlled circulation (6 mos. aver 4,933 fi 
Ase a result of many studies. surveys . ‘gents Advertisers, agencies, exchanges, adv. prospects 2 L 
’ ) ne stud su per- ’ 
sonal visite correspondence and reports Another survey made by the publishers All other distribution.... see eneees F fz 
Wood Products has built {ts circulation so showed that there were over three readers Total distribution (6 months average)... : Ds h 
that it has the greatest depth of penetra per copy per plant on an average, and that TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION on € 
tion and effect possible and the list is kept readers are about equally divided between Net controlled, December issue...... es ‘a Ww 
constantly abreast of industry changes. All the front office and the shop. (A check list New England...... 425 West South Centra! - 2 
worth while plants are reached and the cir- s provided on the cover of Wood Products Middle Atlantic.... 855 Mountain States Pr ST 
culation is audited as to types of plants and for convenience in routing the publication South Atlantic..... 648 Pacific States oo us 
thelr geographical location semi-annually from the general manager's desk down oe tet —— en 1 s nd 
by CCA through the various supervisory and produc- nae a yee 33 a and ‘ Vi 
tion departments.) est North Central 33 Fore: gn . 
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factual and progressive articles presented to und building of all kinds means an ever- office and bank fixtures 238: veneer and f ” 
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written in the language of the trade and free buildings themselves and the furniture and specialties 173; lumber manufacturers (rema 
from tiresome wordiness Wood Products fixtures with which to furnish them. All of ing such products as container, shooks el 
provides its readers with more pages of read this production is funneled through plants stock, flooring, boxes, etc.) 1,247; misc 
ing matter and illustrations than any other ser *«d by Wood Products magazine. (auto*bodies, trailers, toys, agricultural it al 
publication in the fleld Truly a great market which can be sold ef — es a Dp! 
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Wood-Working 


(See also Furniture and House Furnishings; Lumber) 





Foremost of the new methods of 
making wood of still greater use is 
that of impregnating it with a solution 
of methylolurea under rather low pres- 
sure, Wood Products said. This white, 
water soluble material produced from 
ammonia, carbon dioxide and methanol 
reacts with components of wood to 
form hard, water insoluble and unmelt- 
able resins within the piece being 
treated. Natural acids in the wood 
initiate the reaction and best speeds 
the conversion of the methylolurea into 
resins within the wood. 


Wood so treated becomes self-bond- 
ing, harder, stiffer and stronger; the 
tendency to warp, shrink and swell 
is eliminated; factors which have al- 
ways been obstacles to its use. 
Through impregnation the _  lower- 
grade, brasher species of wood such 
as cottonwood, alder, poplar, etc., find 
ready utility because of the added 
strength factors given them. Poplar, 
for instance, becomes harder than hard 
maple. When wood is so treated its 
compressive strength is greatly in- 
creased, giving jt a dimensional stabil- 
ity comparable with that of many 
metals. Thus it becomes more inter- 
esting to the designing and engineer- 
ing professions. 

Now we can have wood which is not 
only more flexible and dimensionally 
stuble, but that has new color and deco- 
rative possibilities as well, for it has 
been found that dye can be mixed with 
the impregnant imparting color into 
the cellular structure. Thus we have 
a finish not only on the surface, but 
entirely through the piece, a finish that 
will not fade, mar or chip off and one 
that complements rather than covers 
the inherent beauty of wood grain. 

This coloring of wood together with 
its new bonding and working qualities 
opens up vast new uses for the product 
both in solid and laminated form. For 
instance, laminated wood with its nat- 
ural insulating qualities may very log- 
ically be used for the manufacture of 
refrigerator cases for home or com- 
mercial use, and in any color of the 
spectrum. 

While the increased end-uses of this 
new wood product are well nigh in- 


finite, its more immediate and practical 
factors appeal to the manufacturer 
because of the dimensional stability 


which it has. Lighter, stronger yet 
smaller wood members may now be 
used in construction. It is these ad- 
vancements which make the future of 
wood exciting. 

As classified by the 1939 Census of 
Manufactures, the ‘wood-working in- 
dustry includes both those industries 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber 
and those engaged in making various 
Products from lumber. This involves 
practically all industries in which wood 














The Wood-Working Industries 


The Federal Reserve System’s produc- 
tion index for lumber and products in 
June, 1945, was 15 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. The following 1939 fig- 
ures are from the Bureau of the Census: 


No. Value 
of of prod- 
estab- ucts in 
lish- thou- 
ments sands 
Furniture, including store and 
GEES GRCUTES 2. ccccccccss:s 8,457 1,267,724 


Motor vehicle bodies and 


parts and trailers 1,053 4,039,930 


Shipbuilding, boats ......... 406 327,387 
BE A.cvctvkdeueduswewens 53 2,987 
Lumber and timber prod- 

GT eededscéccenaeuanes Seen 1,520 1,122,058 
Turpentine and resin ....... 993 29,025 
Lasts and related products.. 48 5,433 
Window and door screens 

and weather strip......... 162 15,224 
Wood turned and shaped and 

other wood goods not else- 

where classified ........... 886 69,186 
Baskets and rattan and wil- 

low ware, not including 

SD eheuctesnctéenaccce 200 18,204 
Boxes, cigar wooden and part 

WHEE, See nesesecécesonses 59 6,330 
Boxes, wooden, other ....... 642 87,354 
CD os kc cacéevcwcessass 350 38,261 
Billiard and pool _ tables, 

bowling alleys, and acces- 

ee reer 5,547 
Mirror and picture frames... 182 13,250 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, 

and other mortician goods 599 70,353 
Gee SOOO cescccccccccse 35 17,724 
DP sencnatubienkedheueu s 28 25,577 
Wood preserving ........... 218 106,295 
GRIND. ceddcctncacensendeeses 34 3,421 
POR 6cccececcedsessseeive 35 20,493 
Toys, games and 0»play- 

ground equipment ........ 343 55,401 
OO? GRD éccccvscavenss 154 335,321 
Ice refrigerators and _ ice 

WOME on 006000d00snceseceese 10,123 








in some form is the principal material. 

Furniture manufacturing is the 
largest single classification in the wood- 
working industry and the 1939 Census 
of Manufactures listed 8,457 establish- 
ments that were engaged in making all 
kinds of furniture, including store and 
office fixtures. These establishments 
employed an average of 293,570 wage 
earners during that year and had a 
total payroll of $274,738,000. The 
value of their products was $1,267,724,- 
000, of which $626,768,000 was added 
by manufacture. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electrical energy totaled 
$640,956,000. (Additional information 
on the furniture industry can be found 
in the FURNITURE AND HOUSE FURNISH- 
INGS section.) 

In the lumber and timber products 
classification, the 19389 Census of Man- 
ufactures included logging camps; mer- 
chant sawmills, combined sawmills and 
planing mills, including those engaged 
in the manufacture of boxes, veneer 
mills, and cooperage stock mills. This 
census listed 11,520 establishments in 
this classification, with 360,600 wage 
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earners earning $504,243,000. Cost of 
materials, containers, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy was $345,800,156. 

The wood products industries have a 
value of over twelve billion dollars and 
rate among the ten largest industries in 
the country, according to Wood Prod- 
ucts. The requirements for machinery, 
equipment and supplies are in direct 
proportion to the size of the industry 
and are fairly constant, there being no 
decided seasonal variations in the in- 
dustry as a whole. There are, of 
course, certain branches such as furni- 
ture and millwork which are affected 
by the semi-annual markets and home 
building, respectively. 

Purchasing of such materials as lum- 
ber, veneer, plywood and finishing ma- 
terials is done well in advance of actual 
use. Supplies and tools are purchased 
as needed. Heavy production machin- 
ery, power equipment and other capi- 
tal goods are replaced according to ob- 
solescence. While the larger plants 
have purchasing agents, the great ma- 
jority of purchases are made by the 
plant manager who is usually a mem- 
ber of the firm, or by the superintend- 
ent, or jointly. 

Lumber, veneers, and plywood consti- 
tute the chief raw materials of the in- 
dustry. Other materials used in large 
quantities include nails, glue, screws, 
bolts, paints, varnishes, lacquers, putty, 
glass, hardware, sheet metal, castings, 
upholstering materials, cane, marble, 
wire and hooks, paraffin and other bar- 
rel liners, and wire basket handles. 

Planing mills, not including those 
connected with sawmills, increased from 
2,750 in 1987 to 3,076 in 1939. There 
were 62,838 wage earners employed in 
1939, with total wages of $62,815,000. 
Total value of products was $320,614,- 
000; value added by manufacture was 
$142,879,000; cost of materials, fuel, 
and purchased electric energy was 
$177,735,000. 

Production included dressed lumber, 
$375,623,000; doors, $43,512,000; sash, 
$24,481,000; window and door frames, 
$21,388,000; portable houses, $8,462,- 
000; miscellaneous, $117,265,000. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures 
lists 642 establishments making wooden 
boxes, not including cigar boxes. The 
value of products produced was $87,- 
354,000. Value added by manufacture 
was $41,597,000, and cost of materials, 
fuel, and purchased electric energy 
amounted to $45,757,000. An average 
of 25,351 wage earners for the year 
were paid a total of $19,159,000. 

The production was as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF WOODEN BOXES 
Lumber, not wire-bound: 


For fruits and vegetables...... 29,268,000 

For industrial and other uses... 48,380,000 
Veneer-panel, not wire-bound: 

For fruits and vegetables...... 11,141,000 


For industrial and other uses.. 13,084,000 
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Lumber, wire-bound 
For fruits and vegetables..... 
For industrial and other uses.. 
Veneer-panel, wire-bound: 
For fruits and vegetables.... 
For industrial and other uses.. 
Combination wood and fiber: 
For fruits and vegetables 
For industrial and other uses.. 


2,059,000 


7,311,000 


6,951,000 
7,195,000 


3,000 
637,000 


There were 59 establishments in 1939 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of wooden or part-wooden boxes in 
which cigars are packed for sale, valued 
at $6,330,768, compared with 69 units 
in 1937 with total value of products of 
7,128,170, a decline of 11.2 per cent. 


In the manufacture of cooperage in 
1939, products made by 350 establish- 
ments amounted to $38,261,000. Value 
added by manufacture was $13,943,000. 
Cost of materials, fuel and purchased 
electric energy totaled $24,318,000. 

Slack cooperage was valued at $12,- 
061,000; tight, $22,508,000. Whisky 
barrels were the largest single type, 
$7,942,000. 

In 1939, there were 200 establish- 
ments engaged in the manufacture of 
baskets and other veneer packages. 
Value of the products of this division 
of the industry amounted to $18,204,- 
000. Baskets and veneer packages for 
fruit and vegetables constitute the 
chief kind of containers in this di- 
vision, although a large number of 
baskets for industrial and other uses 
are turned out. Barrel and Box and 
Packages estimates that there are now 
approximately 220 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of veneer 
packages. Stock used in this industry 
consists of hardwoods such as gum, 
tupelo, hard maple, poplar and elm 
Equipment consists of veneer lathes 
and clippers, dryers, basket-forming 
and handle machines. A large amount 
of wire and staples are used, together 
with large quantities of stains and 
dyes. 

The general equipment of the wood- 
working plant includes blower systems 
for collecting sawdust and shavings, 
which are conveyed to the boilers; ven- 
tilating and steam or warm air heating 
systems; conveyors for lumber and in 
some cases for the finished products; 
and compressed air for operating var- 
nish sprayers and certain machines 
used for wood-working, cleaning, etc. 

The equipment of a wood-working 
plant consists of the necessary power 
plant, dry-kilns for preparing lumber 
for use, standard wood-working ma- 
chines for cutting it to size, surfacing, 
milling, etc., sanding and other finish- 
ing machines, and, following the hand 
work of the joiners and cabinetmakers, 
who put the finished parts together, 
equipment for finishing by varnishing, 
rubbing, etc. 

In practically all of the plants built 
or modernized in late years, the build- 
ings are of fireproof construction and 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. 

The wood-working industry uses 
many motor trucks, interior power 
truck and trailer systems, chain and 
pneumatic hoists, motors, compressed 
air pump for cleaning and spraying 
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purposes, belting, drills and bits, oil 
storage and self-measuring pump sys- 
tems. 

The value of woodworking machin- 
ery made in 1939 was $21,604,000, a 
gain of 6.4 per cent over 1937. 


Associations 
American Veneer Package Assn., 804 
2101 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
American Wood Preservers Assn., 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, 408 Olive St., St. Louis. 


Assn. of Mfrs. of Woodworking Mg. 
chinery, 111 W. Washington St., Chi. 
cago. 

Millwork & Cabinet Mfrs. Assn., 29: 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Assn. of Woodwork Jo. 
bers, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

National Door Mfrs. Assn., 332 § 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Wooden Box Assn., Barr 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Veneer Assn., 616 S. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago. 


Publications 


[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in boldface; unsupported state. 


ments, lightface. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six. 


month period ending June 30, 1945.] 


Cosgroves Magazine, Houseman Bldg., 
Grand Rapids 2. Published by Cosgrove 
Technical Service. Est. 1929. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 Trim size, 7%x10%. Type size, 
6%4x9% Publishel bi-monthly, Jan. 
Forms close 1 week preceding. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation 4,919. Rates— 
Page 4 
28.00 3 


Page 
17.00 


Times 1 Page lL, 
6 $ 55.00 $ 
Bleed, $5 





formerly 
Southern 


Hardwood Magazine 
Memphis Lumberman and 
Woodworker, 704 Dermon Bldg., Memphis 
, Tenn Est. 1927 Subscription, $3. 
Trim size S%4x11% Type page 74x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 Circulation, (Sworn), 
2,651. Rates 
Times 1 Page i) 
$ 90.00 $ 
6 80.00 
12 75.00 
Standard red, 


National 


Page % Page 
52.50 35.00 
50.00 30.00 
45.00 25.00 
$25. 


999 


Veneers and Plywood, 2232 N. Meridisn 
St... Indianapolis Published by S. H. 
Smith Co Est. 1907. Subscription, $1. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7%x10. 
Published 3rd. Forms close 25th Agency 
discounts, 0-5 Circulation 2,825. Rates 

1 page, $40; % page, $22: % page $12.50. 
Standard color, $30; bleed 15%. 


‘Sa’ 


Dearborn St., Chi- 
Lumber Buyers 


Wood Products, 451 8 
eago 5. Published by 
Pub Co., Ine Est 1922 Trim size, 
8144x11l% Type page, 7x10 Published 
15th Forms 10th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 N. 1. A. A. statement on 
request Circulation 4,911; (gross), 
5,331. Furniture mfrs., 1,537; millwork, 
608; mfrs., 1236; others 1522. tates— 
Times 1 Page lo % Page 

1 $112.00 $ $ 37.00 

6 93.00 81.00 
12 75.00 43.00 25.00 
Standard red, $30; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 532 


close 


Page 
56.00 
50.00 


Wood-Worker, The, 2232 N 
Indianapolis. Published by 8S. H. 
Co Est 1882 Subscription, $2. 
size, §4&x1l1l% Type page 7%x10 Pub- 
lished Ist Forms close 15th Agency 
discounts, 0-5. Circulation, 4,355; (gross), 
4,646. Planing sash and = mill 
work factories, 1,170; furniture, musical 
instruments, radio, ete factories 1,165; 
sawmills, box and package manufactur- 
142; other manufacturers, 259: sales- 
men, designers, 192; others, 1,471. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 70.00 $ 40.00 $ 25.00 
6 54.00 30.00 17.00 
12 48.00 27.00 15.0 
Standard red $35 


Meridian St., 
Smith 
Trim 


miltis 


ers, 


Wood-Working Digest, 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5. Published by Hitchcock 
Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Trim size, 5%4x7\¥ 
Type page, 442x6%. Published 8th. Forms 
close 30th Agency discounts, 15-2 Cir- 
culation, March, 1945, 9,887; (gross) 
10,200, Furn. mfrs., 1,760; boats, 661; mill- 
work, planing mills, 1,377; lumber, saw 
mills, 1,650; machinery mfrs., 704; mfrs 
toys, sport equipment, 1,310; others 3,106 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 
1 $ 90.00 $ 
6 70.00 
12 60.00 
Standard color, $25; 
For additional data see 


Page Page 
50.00 7.60 
40.00 2.50 
35.00 20.00 
bleed, $10. 
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CANADA 


Canadian Woodworker, 347 Adelaide St 
W., Toronto. Published by Hugh C. } 
Lean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1900. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8%x11% 
page, 7x10. Published 20th. Forms close 
12th Agency discounts, 15-2. Circula- 
tion, March, 1945, 1,438. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 $ 30.00 
6 55.00 32.50 20.00 
12 50.00 27.50 16.25 





WOODEN PACKAGES 





Barrel and Box and Packages, 431 § 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Published by 
Lumber Buyers Pub. Corp. Est. 189 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 84x11. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms closé 
10th Agency discounts, 15-0. Circula 
tion, 2,625. Rates 
Times 1 Page % 
1 $100.00 $ 
6 92.00 
12 85.00 48.00 
Standard color, $35; bleed, 15%. 


Page 
65.00 
55.00 


1% Page 
$° 35.00 
30.00 
25.00 





Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St Louls 
2, Mo. Published by Associated Cooperagt 
Industries of America, Inc. Est. 19% 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type 
page, 7x10 Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Cir 
culation 4,470. Rates—1 page, $129 
% page, $62.50; % page, $31.25; % pase 
$16. Color, 10%. 


— 





Wooden Box and Crate, 308 Barr Bldg 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by N*® 
tional Wooden Box Ass'n. Est. 1940 Sub- 
scription, 7 Trim size, 6x9. TyP 
page 4%x7%. Published bi-monthly Fet 
Forms close 25th preceding. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Circulation, 3,700. Rates— 
Times ~ 1 Page \% Page 

1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 

- 42.50 25.00 


Bleed 20%. 
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AdvertisingW 
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Reader Y 









is ¥ noun’ 
a we RESPONSE 
sub v 
> em pones! 0" 
Circula: youre® 
cw * 
“4 pase 1 cue? 
20.00 ?* 
—_— Woodworking Digest was a pioneer in 1898...has been a pioneer ever 
since ... is a pioneer in its plans for the future. It has always been—and is—alert to 
41 8 changes in the woodworking field . . . quick to render new services required by prog- 
ee at ress. It has been—and is—A RESULT GETTER. Scores of advertisers say, ‘We're 
2. TYP swamped with inquiries,” ‘We got several orders,” ‘More replies than any other ad.” 
= Today ... Woodworking Digest leads in: 
1. EDITORIAL . . . more pages than any other publication in the field. 
t 95.0 2. ADVERTISING . . . more pages than any other publication in the field. 
ye 3. CIRCULATION . . . nearly twice the number of any other publication in the field. 
All phases of woodworking are covered by Woodworking Digest . . . the newer 
— branches born of war... the intriguing allied phases of great promise ... . as well 
Louls as the older conventional branches. Over 10,000 circulation ... audited by CC A 
atts ... going directly to key men with power to buy... at a lower rate per page 
ae per 1,000 readers than any contemporary paper. 
” $195 
3 page 
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Unclassified 


Publications 





[Audited and sworn circulation figures are printed in bold face: unsupported statements. 


light face. 


Unless otherwise stated, circulation figures shown are for the six-month period 


ending June 30, 1945.] 


American Artist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. Published by Watson-Guptill 
Pubs., Ine. Est. 1937. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, {xl 
Published 15th preceding. Forms close 
15th of 2nd preceding. Agency discounts, 


15-2. Circulation, 19,313. Rates 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 220.00 $120.00 $ 66.00 
5 210.00 115.00 63.00 
200.00 110.00 60.00 


10 
Standard color, $70; bleed, $20. 


Hroom and Broom Corn News, Arcola, Il! 
Published by Bailey & Lindenmeyer. Est 


1912. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8%x 

11%. Type page, 7x9%. Published Tues- 

day. Forms close Monday. Discounts, 

none. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 25.00 $ 13.00 $ 7.00 
52 20.00 10.00 5.00 


Hrooma, Brushes and Mops, 407 E. Mich- 
igan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Published by 





Trade Press Pub. Co. Est. 1898. Sub- 
scription, $2 Trim size, 6%x10. Type 
page, 5%x8%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 10-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 16.00 
12 50.00 25.00 13.00 





Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. Est. 1924. Subscrip 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8%xll%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published ist except Aug 


Yearbook published July 1. Forms close 


10th of month prec. Agency discounts 

15-2. Circulation, 14,426. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $105.00 $ 57.75 $ 42.00 
11 84.00 47.25 34.00 


Church Property Administration, 135 W 
Wells St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Published 
by The Administrative Pub. Co. Est 
1936. Subscription, $1.50. Trim = size, 
8%xll%. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan Forms close 25th pre- 
ceding Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 8,252. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page Page % Page 
1 $190.00 105.00 $ 57.50 

3 171.00 94.50 51.75 
48.85 


6 161.50 89.25 





The Expositor, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio Published by F. M. Barton Com- 
pany, Pub., Inc. Est. 1898. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 5%x8%. Published 15th 
preceding. Forms close ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 $ 22.50 
+. 





Homiletic & Pastoral Review, 53 Park 
Pl., New York 8. Published by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc. Est. 1900. Subscription. 
$4. Trim size, 9%x6%. Type page, 5x8%. 


Published 20th preceding. Forms close 

8th Agency discount, 13-2. Circulation 

8,247. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page ¥% Page 
1 $ 85.00 $ 45.00 28.00 
6 81.00 42.50 26.50 
12 76.50 40.50 25.00 

Bleed, $5 





Marking Devices, 497 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Marking De- 
vices Pub. Co. Est. 1906. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10 
Published ist. Forms close 25th. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. Circulation, 1,235. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 18.00 
6 42.50 25.00 14.00 
12 40.00 22.50 12.00 

Standard color, $15; bleed, $10. 

Oll Mill Gazetteer, Wharton 1, Texas. 


Published by Webb Printing Co. Est. 
1894. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. Forms 


close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Cir- 

culation, 800. tes— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 50.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
12 36.00 22.50 16.256 

Standard color, 25%. Bleed, 25%. 


Patent and Trade Mark Review, 34) 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Published by 


Trade Activities, Inc. Est. 1902. Sub. 
scription, $7.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type 
page, 4%x7. Published 25th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 20-9. 


Rates—1 page, $25; % page, $15; % page, 
$8.50. 


Pests and Their Control, 1200 Oak St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Published by Stock. 
yards Printing Co. Est. 1933. Subscrip. 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8%x1l1%. Type page, 
7%x10. Published monthly. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circulation, 
1,306. Rates— 








Times 1 Page % Page % Page 

$ 46.00 28.00 $ 18.00 

42.00 24.00 14.00 

12 40.00 22.00 12.00 
Standard color (Red), $15. 

Sanitary Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan 


St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Published by 
Trade Press Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
bimonthly, Feb. 1. Forms close 15th pre- 
ceding. Agency discounts, 10-2. Circula- 


tion 2,395. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 55.00 $ 30.00 
3 ‘ 90.00 50.00 27.50 


80.00 45 5.00 


6 .00 
Standard color (red), $25; bleed, $1 





Seale Journal, 1703 E. 84th St., Chicago 





17, lll. Published by Scale Journal Pub 
Co. Est. 1914. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7%x10. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 15th. Agency 
discounts, 10-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 $ 33.00 
6 90.00 54.00 30.00 
12 85.00 50.00 28.00 
Special Libraries, 31 E. 10th St., New 
York 3. Published by Special Libraries 
Assn. Est. 1909. Subscription, $5. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, none. Circulation, 3,400 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page % Page 
1 $ 60.00 $ 30.00 $ 20.00 
10 40.00 22.00 15.00 
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lished by 
2. Sub- 


culation, 


% Page 
$ 18.00 
14.00 
12.00 


Michigan 
shed by 
ju bscrip- 
ublished 


5th pre. a , 
Circula. There are publications that cover an industry from A to Z; there 
ge Tage are others that go only to the specialist in each industry. INDUS- 


27.50 
25.00 


TRIAL HEATING is a publication of the latter type; it reaches 








a only those interested in industrial heating, but it reaches 100 per 
ial Pub cent of these men in every industry, regardless of their industrial 
ageas Be classification—Operating Officials and Executives, Plant Superin- 
% Page 3 tendents and Shop Foremen, Production Managers and Plant Engi- 

28°00 ; neers, Metallurgists and Chemists, Combustion and Fuel Engi- 
_ a neers, Heating Specialists, Heat-Treating Supervisors, ete. By 
ao aiming straight at a definite market, INDUSTRIAL HEATING. 

a with its verified and highly selective circulation, gives the adver- 
20h tiser of industrial heating equipment and accessories by far the 


MOST COMPLETE COVERAGE of this market that it is possible 
to secure with any medium—the greatest value for your adver- 
tising dollar. 


Write for Complete Data 


Industrial Heating 


1S PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


National Industrial Publishing Co., Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ca 


THINK THIS OVER— 

Iniustrial Heating, with a circulation of more than 14,000 copies monthly, gives the most com- 
plete coverage of the buyers and users of furnaces, ovens. kilns, dryers, air heaters, heat resisting 
alloys, refractories, insulation. pyrometers burners fans, blowers. heat treating supplies, etc. .... 
More manufacturers of this class are represented in “Industrial Heating” than in all other publica- 
tions ... “Industrial Heating” produces results. 


Unique CENSUS OF CIRCULATION 
Out of Space Buying 


Takes “Guesswark’ 





S 
» 
S 


~ 








®' 


; ; 
TOLEDO TRADING AREA 


— 


ROCHESTER TRADING AREA 


° ts Rece » @e 





PITTSBURGH TRADING 




















HARTFQRD TRADING AREA 


Me. b¢ Plents Receiving Readers in 


— Mill & Fectory These Plants 
65 65 100° vier; 
18 18 100 yi) 
8 8 100 15 
27 100 32 
100 19 
82 


ll & Factory provides the hard-boiled facts 

you need through a Census of Circulation 
that is unique in publishing procedure. Avail- 
able to you, without obligation, are facts you 
need to measure markets ... facts you must 
have to determine the effectiveness of Mill & 
Factory’s coverage of your vital trading areas! 


This important heip for advertising and 
sales executives is made possible by the expe- 
rience and cooperation of 132 leading Indus- 
trial Distributors whose 1200 salesmen call 
regularly on every worthwhile U. S. plant. 
Their fresh-from-the-field reports on trading 
areas tell: 


1. Total number of worthwhile plants— 


2. Their authoritative financial rat- 
ings— 

3. Names and positions of men in these 
plants who receive and read Mill & 
Factory regularly. 


Look at the typical Plant Rating and Cov- 
erage Tables shown here. Then ask us to 
send the facts in relation to your company’s 
markets. 


Write or call CONOVER-MAST 
CORPORATION, 205 East 42nd 
St.. New York 17; 323 North 


Angeles 13. 


- 


’ 


» 





INDIANAPOLIS TRADING AREA TRADING AREA 


Readers x , ts Rete 


These P J . ag " ~~ & Foct 


98 100 
26 100 
ae 
41. 100 
36 100 





MILL & FACTORY 
Circulation is Both 
Controlled and Paid 


In each industriai territory, MILL & 
FACTORY’s circulaton is built and 
maintained by men personally ac- 
quainted with the >versonnel of every 
plant. They are the 1200 salesmen of 
132 leading industrial distributors 
throughout the country . . . men who 
call on ‘he busy plants week in and 
week out. Naturally, they know the 
men who do the buying . . . as nobody 
else can. 

Because the distributor pays more 
than $1.00 a year to send MILL & 
FACTORY to each individual on his 
list, he makes sure that every copy 
reaches a key man. 

Because it is unlike any other indus- 
trial publication, MILL & FACTORY 
offers the double advantage in having 
circulation that is both controlled and 
paid. Every subscription is confined 
strictly to key men in selected plants. 
Every shift in personnel, every impor- 
tarit new plant, is immediately covered. 
No hard-to-get-at area is neglected! 

MILL & FACTORY ’s complete cir- 
culation is brought up to date every 
month. There is no waiting for one, 
two or three year subscriptions to ex- 
pire before eliminating ‘“‘dead-head” 
mames ... no delay in adding new 

ant factors to the list. MILL & FAC- 

ORY’s distribution promptly follows 
every shift in the irdustrial market — 
an important consideration to bear in 
mind with markets shifting as rapidly 
as they are today. 
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Coast Representative, Mills . 
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